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PREFACE TO VOL. IL. 


PART I. 


On the chorizontic doctrine and the antiquity of the Homeric p 


I. It seems impossible to exhaust the interest of the 
controversies which have arisen out of the Homeric 
poems. The preface to Mr. Paley’s edition of the first half 
of the Iliad, supplemented by the preface which accom- 
panied the smaller edition of the same, and by an Essay 
by the same distinguished Scholar, “On the compara- 
tively late date and composite character of our Iliad 
and Odyssey”, all take the ground of a modern author- 
ship of our present poems under that name. These 
have been followed by an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, April 1871, which turns entirely on the ques- 
tion whether the Odyssey is by an author of the same 
age as the Iliad. 

1. This last writer, as my remarks on him will be 
briefer, shall be noticed first. He seems to assume 
the high antiquity of both the poems. He does not 
even notice the existence of any such scepticism as 
forms the standing ground of Mr. Paley’s entire argu- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Paley says (Essay p. 1), 
“that the poems we now possess were compiled, that 
“is to say, wére put together in their present complete 
“and continuous form, at some period not very long 
“before the time of Plato”, and adds (ibid. p. 5) “they 
“are the work, I think, of an Ionic compiler of the 
“school and age of Herodotus and Antimachus, or very 
“little before that time, — one who lived in the period 
“when literature first began to be committed to writing, 

HOM. OD. II. 7 


oems. 


The latest con- 
tributions to the 
Homeric contro- 
versy in this 
country are men- 
tioned, and the 
questions stated 

which they open 
out. Mr. Paley in 
two prefaces and 
an Essay main- 
tains the recent 
origin of “our 
Homer” 888 din- 
burgh Review- 
er revives the 

* Chorizontic ” 
doctrine. 


A 
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paRTI = “and =who, while he borrowed largely from the old 
“epics, so remodelled the portions which suited his 
“purpose, viz the exploits of Achilles and Ulysses, 
“as to put them into the language of his time which 
“differs in no respect from the Ionic Greek of Hero- 
“dotus”. He thus not only admits but argues, that the 
two poems, as we now have them, are of one “School 
and age”, or “time”; possibly, as he suggests in a note, 
_ are the work of Antimachus himself. In a previous 
page he indeed, by saying, “the Author (if one and 
the same) of our Iliad and Odyssey, was beyond ques- 
tion an Asiatic”, guards himself from expressly adopt- 
Theseappear to ing the view of the unity of authorship. But there 
seen san. is still a wide difference between him and the Edin- 
views. The lat» burgh Reviewer; who seems to hold that a marked 
ter, as being in . ee . 
more moderate CHange in the manners, customs, religious and social 
compass, is fret feelings, is manifest, as having taken place in the sup- 
Mscussc’ bers; posed interval between the dates of the two poems. 
Even if both these writers had not done me the hon- 
our to refer to the present edition, it would hardly 
be possible to pass without notice their contributions to 
Some oversights the questions which they respectively discuss. As re- 
or errors of the ° ° . 
Reviewer areno- 3.318 then the Edinburgh Reviewer’s arguments in de- 
ticed. 1. a8 re fence of the χωρέξοντες, I will mention incidentally 
vg that he seems to be in error in denyin . 366, that 
ηϑος, ηϑεα. ying, Ρ. 300, 
the word ἦθος (misprinted ἦϑος) has the digamma in 
the Ihad; see Z. 511 (Bekker’s text), repeated O. 268, 
ῥίμφα fe γοῦνα φέρει μετὰ ήϑεα καὶ νομὸν ἵππων. 
Here our common texts have μετά τ᾽ ἤϑεα, but of course 
the τ᾿ is merely a diaskeuast’s stop-gap, such as are 
to be found in that text times out of number before 
unquestionably digammated words. Another oversight 
of the reviewer has made him deny that Homer, mean- 
2 asrogorde the ing the author of the Iliad, uses the-word ϑύρη in 
the Hind. the singular. It occurs so in &. 317 in asimile, doo0y 
δ᾽ ὑψορόφοιο von ϑαλάμοιο τέτυκται. 
3.onasupposed [1], Another similar oversight occurs p. 374. ‘“‘There 
diversity in the - ° . ° ee 
habits of the 28 no testimony in the Odyssey that this opinion pre- 
Olympiansin the vailed in the days of its author, that the gods were 


Hand Ody. wont to be present at festivals instituted in honour of 
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themselves”. In the very first council of the deities parr1 

in the Odyssey, which ‘occurs in the very opening of 

the poem, the absence of Poseidon is accounted for 

precisely on the ground here denied; see a. 22—5.(1) 

Another similar oversight occurs p. 366 where “the 4 sregardstho 
. . ep ~ . use of ξξῇς or 

author of the Odyssey” is spoken of as using ἑξῆς, in ἑξείης. 

contrast with the Homeric ἑξείης; but ἐξείης also occurs 

freely in the Odyssey, 6. g. @ 145, μ. 177. 

IV. I will add a remark on the word χόλλοψ, which, on the addition 
ΜΝ . one . of the κολλοψ 
it is urged, is an addition to the simpler structure of ,, (πο structure 
the lyre as known to the poet of the Iliad. I have of the tyre. 
already noticed the difference of opinion as to its pre- 
cise meaning in the Preface to Vol. 1. p. Liv note οὗ. 

This, however, is not now to the point; save that, if it 

be as Volkmann thought, the jugum of the lyre, mean- 

ing, I suppose, the cross-piece at the top, it is such 

a piece as the rudest lyre could hardly be without. 

But on wider grounds I wish to urge that it occurs 

only in a simile in g. 406 [0]. Now, do not similes The objection 
in all poets commonly give us details of some process, nereeption of the 
natural or artistic, which would not otherwise call for Principle which 
notice, but which the simile brings out, precisely be- onde. poewe 
cause the point of the comparison turns upon it? Thus 

we have — I take the instance at hap-hazard — in Jha} Prinulpls 
addition to the mere brilliance of the shooting meteor Homer elsewhe- 
in J. 75 foll., the circumstance of its fire-flakes, πολλοὶ ™ 

δέ τ᾽ ἀπὸ σπινϑῆρες ἵενται. Indeed not uncommonly 

in Homer, some whole process is only known to us, 

as being familiar to him from his mentioning it in a 

simile. Thus we have in J. 141 foll. the process of 

staining ivory, and in 371 the mention of horsemanship. 

Y. But to return to the κόλλοψ, I may illustrate pre- 
cisely my present point from Milton, who, in describ- and also from 
ing the general associations of the temperament of “Di- το 
vinest Melancholy’, says generally, 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voiced quire below, 
whereas in Paradise Lost, I. 708 foll. where he intro- 
1 He refers to A. 423—4, the visit of Zeus to the Ethiopians, That of Po- 
scidon, as above, is to the same Ethiopians, 
ΑΞ 
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But the line 
which contains 
the κόλλού may 
possibly be a 


post - 


one. 


Homeric 
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duces the instrument in a simile, he thus developes its 
parts and powers, 

As in an organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 


Now the mention of the “pipes” and “sound - board” 
here is preciscly analogous to the mention of the x0A- 
dow, whatever its precise meaning, in the passage in 
which Odysseus strings his bow. The fact that an or- 
gan without pipes and a sound-board would be a non- 
entity does not affect the question. But in the Odys- 
sey the line which contains the word in debate could 
be spared without detriment to the passage; as I will 
show by citing it thus mutilated, or thus unadorned 
from g. 406 foll., 
ἀτὰρ πολύμητις Οδυσδεὺς, 

αὐτέκ᾽ ἐπεὶ μέγα τόξον ἐβάστασε καὶ ἴδε πάντῃ, 

ὡς ὅτ᾽ ἀνὴρ φόρμιγγος ἐπιστάμενος καὶ ἀοιδῆς 

ἅψας ἀμφοτέρωθεν ἐὐϊστρεφὲς ἔντερον οἰὸς, 

ὡς dg ἄτερ σπουδῆς τάνυσεν μέγα τόξον Ὀδυσσεύς. 
The line omitted is ῥηιδέως ἐτάνυσσε νέῳ περὶ κόλ- 
λοπι χορδήν. Now, to omit the principal verb in 8 
simile is a circumstance not unknown to Homer(2); but 
here the omission of ἐτάνυσσε is so naturally supplied 
by τάνυσεν of the next line, that it is not felt. It is 
therefore possible that the tension of the string round 
the χόλλοψ may be a touch added by a later hand, to 
impart greater finish to the image, on the principle no- 
ticed in Pref. to Vol. I. p. xuii, XXXIX. 

VI. I have already dealt with the argument, founded 
on the fact of a different material for the string of 
the lyre as found in the Iliad and in the Odyssey, in 
Pref. to Vol. I. page iv. The fact is, whichever of the 
two was really the earlier, is a circumstance far from 
establishing a difference of periods. The stone age 


2 As for instance in ἃ. 412 foll. περὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἑταῖροι 


νωλεμέως κτείνοντο, σύες ὡς ἀργιόδοντες, 
of δα τ᾽ ἐν ἀφνειοῦ ἀνδρὸς μέγα δυναμένοιο 
ἢ γάμω ἢ ἐράνω ἢ εἰλαπίνῃη τεϑαλυίῃ, 


where χτείνοντο supplies the verb for of. 
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overlaps that of bronze, and so on throughout the 
whole course of human progress. The great difference 
between the manners of the Iliad and these of the 
Odyssey is, that the former are essentially those of men 
abroad in a state of war, the latter essentially those 
of men at home in a state of peace. 

Thus the standard to be adopted may fairly be di- 
verse, yet the manners strictly contemporancous in the 
two poems. They differ as the habits and equipments 
of our Guards in the Crimea differed from those of the 
same in their barracks or in society at home. 

VII. Thus we may account for the absence of any 
Aéoyn, and for the omission of music at banquets in 
the Iliad, and many other like differences. The review- 
er thinks that, in the fact that Telemachus’ tunic is 
smoothed and hung on a peg by his old nurse in the 
chamber of the Odyssean palace, he detects a trait of 
domestic civilisation far in advance of the rude man- 
ners of the Iliad. But he seems to forget that sucha 
character as Eurycleia could hardly have had any 
functions found for it in such a poem as the Iliad. 

VIII. The reviewer remarks, “In Homer again the 
‘Jong white garment known as the peplum is peculiar 
‘to Minerva and the other Goddesses, though there 
“are passages which shew that it .was also worn by 
“Asiatic women of high social position.” Surely the 
entire anthropomorphic structure of both the poems is 
alike in this, that the dress and accoutrements of the 
deities are those of mortal men and women. If Pallas 
wears the peplum, we need no more doubt that it was 
part of a heroic Greek lady's usual attire, than we need 
similarly hesitate in the case of the χιτών. He conti- 
nues, “Surely progress of time is indicated by the fa- 
“‘shion having spread, in the days of the author of the 
“Odyssey, to Greek women of rank”. The writer does 
not seem to be aware that the whole leading passage 
connected in the Iliad with the πέπλος has been sus- 
pected on account, not of its Asiatic, but of its spe- 
cially Attic affinities. Sce Mr. Paley’s note on Ζ. 271, 
281. But even assuming it Asiatic, the preponderant 
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6. The genera] 
principle ou 
which differon- 
ces of manner 
between the two 
Homeric poems 
rest, 

illustrated from 
modom expcri- 
ence 


and vindicated 
in some special 
instances urged 
by the Reviower. 


1. On the peplum, 

wrongly suppos- 
ed by him to be 
Asiatic in the 
Tliad, 


but found to be 
European too in 
the Odyssey. 


Ho forgets that 
the peplum has 
Altio affinities, 


and that Homer 
was an Asiatic, 
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also that Helen 
had long sojourn- 
ed in Aala. 

So far, then, from 
a discrepanoy: 
we have a con- 
firmation, 


8. An oversight 
as regards the 
word A@tus and 
its two meanings 
in the Iliad. 


9. On some im- 

puted inconsis- 
tencies as re- 
gards palace in- 
terlors, as tho 
presence or ab- 
sense of doors in 
party- walls. 


Why must doors 

be absent be- 
cause not men- 
tionod ? 
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voice of traditional and internal evidence is in favour 
of Homer having been himself Asiatic, though a Greek. 


Again, the leading passage in the Odyssey on the 
πέπλος, is that in which Helen offers one as a gift to 
Telemachus, 0. 105 foll. 


Now the whole of the decorations of Menelaus’ palace 
teem with foreign, including Asiatic materials, and He- 
len herself had sojourned for many ycars (twenty ac- 
cording to 8. 765) in Troy, in which the scene of the 
lliadic πέπλος is laid! So far then from contraricty, we 
have here complete confirmation. 


IX. Another -oversight has led him to suppose that 
Awtos, p. 390, is used in the Odyssey only of the fruit ; 
but see δ. 603, where it means some horse fodder, pro- 
bably “lucern’”, as in the 1]. 


Why indeed should not the same name, λωτὸς, con- 
temporaneously be current in both senses, just as we 
call by the same name “plantain” the little weed 
of our grassplats and the tall tree of the tropics? 


X. As regards the domestic arrangements of the 
palace interior, I have shewn, I think conclusively, 
that no such thing as a γυναικεῖον is traceable in either 
Iliad or Odyssey, nor therefore in either were “the 
women’s apartments on the same floor as the men’s and 
behind it” (them?), p. 369; see Appendix F. 2 (11)... 
(13). The reviewer further says, “Nor do we find in 
the Iliad as in the Odyssey, that under the same roof 
with the principal apartment was another room to which 
there was access by communication through a door.” 
Yet we find the parts of Paris’ palace enumerated di- 
stinctly, as being ϑάλαμον καὶ δῶμα καὶ αὐλὴν, Z. 
316. No doors indeed are mentioned; but surely they 
are easily understood where the parts enumerated imply 
mutual access. There is nothing to indicate them, or 
their absence. In fact no such interior details or pa- 
lace scenes prolonged with exits and entrances, occur 
in the Iliad as in the Odyssey; and itis idle to argue 
as if they did. 


He proceeds, “here (in the ϑαάλαμος) the king's 
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guests passed the night, and beyond it was an open parry 
portico”. Yet in the tale of Phonix we have I. 472 A confirmatory 
—3 the αἴϑουσα (portico) and the πρόδομος mentioned, eae : cited 
the latter as being πρόσϑεν ϑαλάμοιο ϑυράων. and cations of agres- 
there it is no doubt intended, the kinsmen of Phenix ™*"+ 
slept and kept watch by turns. 

I may also refer to &. 166—9, T. 10—12, as shew- 
ing palace details which confirm these in the Odys- 
sey, although for the above reason, less fully deve- 
loped. 

XI. A more important point — to turn to mythology 10. On the fune- 
— is the fact that Iris is said to be in the Iliad the pone of tris and 


Hermes as the 


messenger of Zeus, and Hermes or Hermeias in the messenger of 
Zeus. Iris is μετ- 


Odyssey. But this does not represent the fact. Iris is “ 
one Sr ., ἀγγελλος to 

the messenger of all the deitics O. 144—6, Ἰρίν 8’ ἢ the higher Olym- 

τε ϑεοῖσι μετάγγελος ἀϑανάτοισιν, whereas the proper aie Hormes is 

title of Hermes is διάκτορος as in a. 85 and, when he Zeus, bat ap. 

is an ἄγγελος, it is to Zeus alone. But the reviewer er wo in the 

surely seems to have wholly overlooked the function 

of Hermes in the last book of the Iliad, 2. 334. The 

fact that Iris m ®. 198—203 overhears the prayer of 

Achilles and communicates it to Boreas and Zephyrus 

is at once a proper function of her office as perayye- 

Aog to the immortals conveying to cach what it con- 

cerns him to know, even though not directly com- 

missioned to do so, and also shews a trace of the 

elemental relations which pervade the rainbow and the Iris bas more- 

winds, piercing through their mythological veil. The ον slemental 

line in which Zeus in δ. 29 gives his errand to Hermes, 

is dwelt on at some length by the reviewer — I cannot 

see any special force in it. Its words are ‘Eopela ov 

γὰρ αὖτε τά τ᾽ ἄλλα περ ἄγγελός ἐσσι, where τά τ 

ἄλλα περ, if expanded, means, “as in other cases thou 

art, so be thou in this’. In the Iliad, it may be ob- The messengers 

served, before quitting this subject, Apollo is once used Sn wren πὸ 

by Zeus as a messenger to Hector, O. 221. Similarly fer. 80 also in 

Milton makes Raphael the angelic messenger in his Virwit and io 

5'» book of the Paradise lost, but Michael in the 11". 

Again, does any one 866 any thing inconsistent in Iris 


being the messenger or agent of Juno in Virg. “ΖΞ. 
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PABTI IV. 694 e¢ al. and Mercury the messenger of Jupiter 
in Aun. IV. 222, and again one of the Dirz the mes- 
senger or agent of the same in Ain. XII. 853? No 
doubt something in the character of the message, or a 
mission, justifies the distinction; but is it not so in Ho- 

A possible ob- mer too? It will be urged perhaps, that by Virgil's time, 

a. a confluence of mythologies had taken place. But that 
assumes with regard to Homer the very point in dis- 
pute. What proof have we that there had been no 
such confluence at the date of the Iliad? A highly 
composite Olympian system, a displaced dynasty of 
elder Gods (Iapetos, Kronos, etc.), and a rebellion of 
one or more inferior deities against Zeus, are rather 
tokens in favour of it. 


πιθακτήματα XII. The use of the word χτήματα in the Tliad, 

μάταιαι whereas both this and χρήματα oceur in the Odyssey, 

Both words oc- has been dwelt on by the reviewer as an important 

cur in the O4y- instance of the difference of language which the poems 

and one may ee : 

havo been lostin When compared exhibit. The Homeric text has under- 

the Il. by acci- ® aa . .᾿ : 

dontaof the text, G00© 80. many vicissitudes since *it was first formed, 
that it may easily have happened that instances of 
χρήματα which may once have existed in the Iliad, 
may have perished, and χτήματα have slipped into its 


place. 


This, when we take into account that χτήματα also 

occurs, not χρήματα alone, in the Odyssey (a. 375, x. 

athe ee 384, 389), is certainly supposable. In Hesiod also, as 
Hesiod: and the in the Odyssey, κτήματα appears as well as χρήματα 
notion of κτή- (Works and Days 34. 320). The objection perhaps 
der ie otme, a8sumes that the later sense of χράομαι, “to use”, is 
logically 111. represented in χρήματα. But why not take the earlier 
founded. sense of this root, which is “touch”, akin doubtless to 
χερ-- χεῖρ, whence χρήματα would mean things “touched” 

or “handled”? — Surely a sufficiently simple develope- 


ment of a very primitive idea. 


These aro only ‘These are some of the arguments which I have taken 


specimens of a : 

largo class of quite at random, from the large assortment of those 
unsubstantial offered by the last advocate of the ywecfovres. I be- 
“‘Chorizontic"ar- ὦ, ew 

guments. (Some lieve they will in every case be found thus to crumble 


“Ὁ. 
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as soon as touched. I regret that I cannot now find ΡΑΒΤῚ 
leisure to examine them in further detail (3). objections of the 
XIII. I must now deal with the views of Mr. Paley iteetmetions in 


on the chronological question. He (Essay p. 5—6) τον ᾿ς ienote) 


3 I will add here a few remarks, in reply to the reviewer in his notice 
of certain parallels which I have drawn between the differences which distinguish 
the Iliad from the Odyssey, and those which occur in modern poetry in the 
same author or between contemporaneous authors, I had urged Milton’s preference 
for the Ptolemaic system in the earlier part of the Paradise Lost and for the 
Copernican theory in the latter; he answers, it “would imply duality of authorship, 
“sf Milton were, as the author of the Odyssey, relating a fact, but speaking in 
“his own person he simply shows a desire to diversify the richness of the illus- 
“trations”, p. 377. I cannot reconcile this with his view of Homer’s belief 
stated in p. 380, “Let it not be supposed that Homer believed in mythological 
“deities, because he employs their agency in his poem. It were as unsound to 
“suppose that Spenser believed in the fairies of western Europe because he 
“treats of them in his ‘Fairy Queen’ etc. etc.’”’ The author of the Odyssey, 
on the reviewer’s ground, surely could not believe in what had become already 
in the day of the author of the Iliad “4 creed outworn’’. Are we to suppose 
that he could still ‘believe in mythological deities”, when the author of the 
Iliad had shaken off that belief? If not, in what sense can he be “'relating a 
fact”? when he brings in mythological agency into his poem? If gods and 
goddesses had, as the reviewer seems to think, become merely a supernatural 
machinery for the convenience of heroic narrative, like the gnomes and sylphs 
of Pope’s mock-heroic, why should it not be open to the poet of either Il. or 
Ody. to use Iris or Hermes as the vehicle of his plot, just as to Milton to use 
the older or later theory of cosmical movements in bringing about the vicis- 
situdes of nature? 

He adds, p. 377, ‘“‘Similar refutation may be made of what Mr. Hayman 
“elsewhere says of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, that the latter speaks of 
“tobacco and the former never (see my Vol. I. p. ivi note 100), which should 
“at once lead us, he observes, to infer that they were not contemporaries, 
“when a moment’s consideration will show that Shakespeare could not have 
“made any of his characters speak of tobacco without being grossly anachron- 
“istic.” When does Shakspeare ever shrink from an anachronism? I will 
take a few instances at random. We have cannon in King John, Act II, sc. ii. 

By East and West let France and England mount, 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths. 
In Antony and Cleopatra the hero compares the heroine to a gipsy, Act IV, 
sc. X. 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 
We have — I need surely cite none after this — a clock striking in Julius 
Cesar, Act. ᾿ς. i. 
Brutus. Peace, count the clock. 
Cassius. The clock hath stricken three. 


Χ PREFACE. 


PARTI arranges the evidences in support of his view under 
Mr.Paley’sarray fifteen heads, which I will first notice generally and 
of arguments un- soriatim as he puts them, reserving for fuller consider- 
der fifteen heads : . . 
are dealt with ation further some few which open a door to consider- 
singlywilhiuler able discussion. I shall probably leave the argument 
some widerques- UNexhausted, but I am not so much afraid of this as 


tons to which T am of “exhausting” the patience of the reader. 
some of them 


lead. 1. The negative argument, from the absence of direct reference 
to our poems in the older wiiters and even in Pindar and the 
Tragics. 

There is an equal absence of direct reference to all 
other poems in those older writers: to the “cyclic” for 
instance there is no reference whatever, nor to any of 
their composers. To the legends out of which those 
Cyclic poems sprung as did the present Homeric, and 
which are woven up in them, there are abundant re- 
ferences. But ». ὃ. wherever we trace a legend in an 
“older” poet known to be such, 6. σ. Stesichorus, we 
always find the legend when compared with its form 
in “our Homer” to have been developed to considerably 
greater fulness. I shall speak more fully on this and 
also on “direct reference” further on. 

2. The general absence of Homeric Scenes (not always of char- 
acters) in early Greek art, especially the vases prior to B. C. 450. 

So far as it exists, this absence is due to local in- 
fluences predominating over general. But there is no 
absence in any disproportionate degree to what we 
might expect. See the argument below at p. xtii foll. 

3. The fact, which is undeniable and cxtremely suggestive, 


that the Iliad and Odyssey are first largely quoted and appcaled 
to as ‘‘Homer’’(4) by Plato and Aristotle. 


A great poet in a wild age comes among mankind 


4 I do not see any force in their being ‘‘appealed to as Homer’’. Mr. Paley 
has stated his belief that the works of Arctinus and the rest, 4. 6, the bulk of 
the “Cyclic”? poems, were ‘‘appealed to as Homer’’ promiscuously, and to some 
extent that no doubt was so: see the statements of Herod. II. 117 about the 
Κύπρια etc. The words which I italicize merely tend to show an indistinct- 
ness of critical view among Pre-Platonic writers. But Mr. Paley does not 
show any large quotation of the Cyclic poets by those wrif€rs. Therefore 
this indistinctness amounts to very little. He merely says those writers if 
poets, 6. 5. Pindar and Zschylus, “took their themes from the Cyclics’’; which 
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unobserved. He is loved and cherished through a long Part 1 
period rather for his second rate than first rate attri- 

butes. But a philosophic period comes and discerns at 

last the colossal proportions of his genius. Thus “our 

Homer” was found true to human nature by the first 

great masters of that nature's study, but till that study 

had attained some degree of development, such a veri- 

fication of its theories in the poet’s works was im- 
possible, and such quotation as that of these philosophers 
therefore would be an anachronism. 


4. The comparatively modern style of the diction, intermixed 
with numerous archaic forms, which must be considered to be- 
long to a wholly different and very much earlier period of the 
language. ) 

“‘Comparatively” — with what? Take Hesiod, “Works 
and Days” or ‘““Theogony”, take the so called Homeric 
Hymns, take the extant remains of any of the acknow- 
ledged early poets back to Archilochus, — in no one 
will there be found any less degree of modernism than 
in our Homer. That there are numerous archaic(s5) 
forms preserved in 1]. and Ody. is most true, but, if 


may have been the case, but, if admitted, does not prove the modernness of 
“our Homer’’. 

5 I believe the account of this to lie in the fact that our Homer was a 
poet of the people in the broadest senge and wielded ἃ mass of language, like 
our own Shakspeare, far in excess of that of any other poet of his country. 
The consequence would naturally be that he kept alive and transmitted many 
terms and forms which had even then but a precarious life under the influences 
which were then determining the language. The reacting influence of a great 
poet upon the language he uses is, that he confers his own immortality upon 
parts of it which else would perish, or which would drop out of standard use 
and remain only as provincialisms and vulgarisms. He thus checks the attrition 
which while it polishes current speech yet wears it away. For human language 
in all its noblest types seems to resemble the diamond, reducible to greater 
symmetry of form only at the expense of its material, and only to be polished 
in its own dust.. If we compare the vocabulary and wordforms of Shakspeare 
with those of Milton, or yet more with those of Cowley, how vastly older than 
his actual seniority does Shakspeare seem. But many of the words which 
Milton would have rejected and which are found in Shakspeare, may still be 
stambled upon in nooks of midland England, and probably elsewhere. Further, 
the practice of perpetual public recitation would tend to keep the archaisms 
from becoming antiquated, and put a drag on the wheel of change in the 
people’s tongue. 
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the bulk of the diction is no more modern in these 
than in Archil., the greater prevalence of transmitted 
archaism only throws us back to some far earlier period 
than that of Archil. for its source. 

5. The fact that in general the dialect and forms of inflexion 
very closely resemble the style of Herodotus; and that there are 
even some allusions (6, 5. to the wealth of Delphi, the greatness 
of Egyptian ‘Thebes, the just Scythians, or Abii,(6) see Herod. 
I. 50 seqqg., IV. 23—6, and 1]. XIII. 6), that seem referable to 
his writings. 

They do not approximate more closely to Herodotus 
than do the dialect and wordforms of Hesiod, and the 
few extant fragments of the Cyclic poets contain similar 
dialectic and inflexional forms. Yet Mr. Paley deems 
these poets older than Herod. and “our Homer”. Surely 
this shows that the reasoning is inconclusive. The re- 
mark on the “allusions” depends on the genuineness 
of six lines in I]. IX. and one in 1]. XIII. I am not 
disputing that genuineness; for accounts of the wealth 
of Delphi etc. may have been current long before 
Herod.; but it is important to show on how very narrow 
a basis this argument rests, as contrasted with those 
which I am about to adduce regarding the geography 
and mythology, which are as broad as the poems them- 
selves. As regards Egypt, who that reads Herod. could 
think that a poet of his age could possibly know so 
little about it as our Homer evidently knew? See some 
further remarks on this head at p. ΧΧΧΥ͂ and XLVii inf. 

6. The strongly marked and frequent references in our Homer 
to earlier epics, which Pindar and the Tragics make use of, 


while they rarely, if ever, contain the passages that can be shewn 
to have been directly derived from our Homer (note refers to 


6 This people had already been noticed by Aschylus in their character 
for justice (Fragm. 184 Dind., Προμ. λυόμ.), but the myth in Aschylus’ time 
had grown to embrace further their special exemption from the necessity of 
tilling the ground. He calls them the Gabii, 


ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἥξει δῆμον ἐνδικώτατον 

. [βροτῶν] ἁπάντων καὶ φιλοξενώτατον, 
Γαβίους, fy οὔτ᾽ ἄροτρον οὔτε γατόμος 
τέμνει δίκελλ᾽ ἄρουραν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόσποροι 
γύαι φέρουσι βίοτον ἄφθονον βροτοῖς. 


Is this, I may ask, ‘“‘referable to the writings’’ of Herodotus? 
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the Philoctetes and Ajax of Sophocles as mentioning the story 
of Thersites, the ships of Philoctetes, and the burning of the 
Grecian fleet: — why not as also mentioning the jealous wrath 
of Ajax about the adjudgment of Achilles’ arms?). 

I presume such references as that to the “Lay of the 
Wooden Horse” in ϑ. 492 foll. But why earlier? why 
epics? why the same as those which Pindar and the 
Tragics make use of? why not contemporaneous ballads ? 
or, if the reader pleases, ‘‘earlier” ballads, for the 
existence of which I have amply allowed in Vol. I. 
Pref. p. XLV, note 72. We constantly find in the 
Scholia on Pindar and on Homer such statements as 
ἡ ἱστορέα παρὰ ᾿ἀρκτίνῳ or some other “Cyclic” poet. 
But because the Scholiast tells us that ‘the full ac- 
count is to be found in Arctinus’”, it surely does not 
necessarily follow that the poet he is commenting upon 
took it from there. 


7. The artificial and thoroughly dramatic nature of our poems, 
indicating an advanced period in Greek thought and literature 
when they were composed. 

The question, again, is, ‘‘advanced” as compared 
with what? Is there any proof that the lost “Cyclics”, 
whom Mr. Paley thinks so much earlier than “our 
Homer”, were less ‘artificial and dramatic” than he? 
A main action diversified by episodes, may be given 
as the adequate account of the structure either of Iliad 
or of Odyssey. Is not this the most likely form into 
which a poet's work would fall, who was the first to 
weave up rude early ballads, many of them retaining 
matter of special local or family interest, into a con- 
tinnous epos? It is surely a privilege of genius to be 
“advanced”. Herodotus is supposed to have lived into 
the Peloponnesian war; yet how wonderfully “advanced”, 
as compared with him, is Thucydides. 


8, The fact that our poems form but a small part of the 
ancient Homeric themes, being primarily incidents culled from 
- the adventures of two principal Homeric heroes. 

I have assumed that “our Homer” may have found 
plenty of rude early ballads ready to hand, and used 
them freely; but why must he have used all? Why 


χὶν 
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may not the material left untouched have exceeded in 
quantity that made use of? 

g. That throughout our Homer a knowledge is presupposed of 
all the incidents and characters, as well as of the general motives 
and events of the Trojan war, up to quite a late period in its 
history. 

Is not this the accepted rule of epos? And if it had 
a first author, and we possess him still, what possible 
reason can there be against his having descried the 
principle and applied it? Would it have been any 
clearer proof of antiquity to have begun ab ovo? Nay 
is not the same the rule of untutored ballad too? Does 
the poet of “Chevy Chase” tell us who in detail was 
the “Percy of Northumberland”, the “Douglas”, the 
“King James”, and “King Henry” of his song? The 
rule of in medias res non secus ac notas has become 
a canon with critics, but poetic genius doubtless in- 
tuitively discerned it from the first. Lord Macaulay 
has caught this native feature of all ballad excellently 
in his Lays of Ancient Rome; e. g. 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the nine gods he swore, 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more, 
presupposing clearly that “knowledge of the incidents 
and characters” which Mr. Paley thinks so suspicious. 
' 10. That the Homeric characters (with some inconsistencies, are 
almost uniformly virtuous, often even amiable; whereas we have 
good reasons for thinking that treachery, brutality, and debauchery 
marked to a great extent the same characters in the ancient 
epics (note refers to a fragment of Eschylus, and Plato, as 
showing ‘“‘that the friendship of Achilles and Patroclas was by 
no means of a very reputable kind’’). 

Poets interpret general human nature by their own 
consciousness, of which their experience forms a part. 
Thus Atschylus put his own interpretation upon Hero 
comradeship. If our Homer had written as late as 
fEschylus, is it not morally certain that he must have 
taken the same view? We can only account for his 
purity by supposing that his experience was confined 
to a period before the infamous vice alluded to had 
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\ 
tainted the relations of friendship. The story of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton as given in Thucyd. VI. 54. 2, 3. 
shows that it had done so at the period of the Pei- 
sistratide. I infer that our Homer is considerably 
older. As regards treachery and brutality, surely the 
Ithacan suitors show plenty of both. As regards Plato: 
surely he in Sympos. 180 4, refutes the notion, ascribes 
it to A‘schylus, and shows its inconsistency with the 
Homeric view, which he presumably therefore adopts: 
Aiozyvios δὲ φλναρεῖ φάσκων ‘Ayddéa Πατρόκλου ἐρᾶν, 
κ. τ. Δ. are his words. 

11. The strong probability that this general ethical goodness is 
due to the age of philosophy rather than to a remote and semi- 
barbarous one. 

On this view the dramatists ought in their characters 
to show a superior “ethical goodness”. Whereas Mr. 
Paley’s note, above cited, ends with the remark that, 
“In the tragedies the amiable Helen is always mentioned 
with detestation”. Yet this conception of her character 
surely belongs entirely to “the age of philosophy’. The 
instance given seems to me to refute conclusively the 
argument which it is adduced to support. The same 
might be said of the Odysseus, Menelaiis, etc. etc. of 
Tragedy. The real test is, not ethical goodness merely, 
but the fact that our Homer’s ethical treatment is 
synthetic. There has been no analysis of passion and 
motive, and the poet never, as in the person of the 
Chorus, falls back from his standpoint to contemplate, 
moralize, and reflect. 

12. The details of the armour generally being those of a late 
age. 

The question is, what details of armour of an early 
age have we to compare with them? We have outside 
Greece the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures. We 
have a good deal of descriptive allusion in the frag- 
ments of Tyrtseus. Let any one try this argument by 
these standards, and I think it will fail. But in fact 
fashions of war often abide fixed through long periods. 
Mr. Hallam, Mid. Ages, Chap. III. part 1, notices that 
sieges and siege works hardly varied from the Roman 
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period to that of the use of gunpowder. The basis of 
Homeric panoply and weapons is copper (χαλκός). Is 
not this alone a sufficient refutation of the lateness 
here imputed? Surely no amount of “details” can out- 
weigh a broad fact like this. 


13. The laws of organic change to which all languages are 
liable, and which make it incredible that the genuine Greek of 
B. Ὁ. 800 or even goo (I suppose goo or even 8οο is meant) should 
(archaic forms apparently adapted being excepted,) coexist with 
the Attic, and Ionic dialects of B. C. 400. 


This is too sweeping. The same Arabic as that of 
the Koran is said to be spoken at this day in Mecca. 
As regards Greek, the language of the remains of 
Archilochus, 700 B. C., seem to me to have a far more 
modern ring about them than that of Homer. It seems 
also far more likely, judging from the general ana- 
logies of human progress, that periods of long stagnation 
alternated with periods of rapid change, than that 
change was always everywhere the uniform rule or 
nearly so. See footnote under head 4 above. 

14. The constant repetition, even of many verses together; the 
great irregularities in the use of the article and the digamma; and 


lastly, the strong indications from internal evidence of whole 
episodes having been adapted and annexed from other ballads. 


The first of these is exactly what the use of writing 
would weed out. Therefore its prevalence points to an 
early age. The “irregularities” alleged I shall show 
to exist in all early Greek which has come down to 
us. The episodes from earlier ballads I have already 
allowed for, but what tendency these have to prove 
any absolute date I cannot see. 


15. Instances of anticipation in the narrative, as in Il. IT. 874, 
the slaughter made by Achilles in the river (Lib. XXI.), and in 
Od. II, 20, the cannibal feast of the Cyclops (Lib. IX.) are 
forestalled. 


Surely this only shows that the poem had some 
coherent existence, however imperfect, as a whole in 
the poet’s mind. What it has to do with the date of 
his composing it, I do not see. 


XIV. Before examining in further detail any of the 


- questions which these heads of evidence may suggest, 
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I will give one example of the kind of reasoning which ΡΑΒΤῚ 
I deem specious but unsound, and to the superficial an example of 
reader especially misleading. After urging that un- neue” (as allow. 
written poems so ancient and popular must have been ea) examined. 
altered and cooked up over and over again, in order. The lvicense 
to bring them up to the tastes of each successive age, in common 
and that therefore a still later written composition, even - 
if anonymous, might supersede them all, Mr. Paley 
continues, Essay, p. 3—4, “Examples of altered treat- 
“ment in Homeric subjects are(1), the account of the 
“μῆνις of Achilles as given in the Iliad, and the vet- 
“xog of the same hero with Ulysses, sung as a lay by 
“the bard Demodocus in Od. VIII. 75, sqq., both events 
“being represented as destructive to Greeks and Trojans 
“and Agamemnon being a common party to both.” 
Now this, as I understand it, implies that the one in 
the Il. is a mere varied repetition of that in the Od. 
or vice versa. 
XV. Now, supposing that a μῆνις does not differ 
essentially from a νεῖκος and that “quarrel” may roughly 
represent either (7), yet still — is Achilles so placable and 
staid a character that one quarrel and one only can be 
ascribed to him? Yet further, the moment we examine 
the scenes — the Odyssean one being stated in epitome 
only — a difference of the other parties arises. It is beyond the char- 
not the case that Odysseus and Agamemnon merely *1o tue 
change places. Agamemnon is a principal in the Iliadic party to δ quar 
quarrel, in the Odyssean an interested spectator only, ™ ‘°*™ 
who, in the wrangling chieftains recognizes the ap- 
pointed omen of Troy’s overthrow as near: see note 
on ὃ. 76-—81. Further, in the Iliadic quarrel Odys. 


7 This is, I think, a large assumption: I take μῆνις to be a much more 
sustained feeling, Damm renders it tra perdurans, and the passages he cites 
tend to support it. The term νεῖκος might have been applied of course to the 
scene of violent altercation, in A. 102 foll., if a more permanent feeling had 
not succeeded it, Yet I would not be considered as denying that there is any 
such thing as an altered treatment of a legend in ‘our Homer’’. I think I see 
such a case in the legend of Melampus, as given in 2. 287 foll. and in 0. 226 
foll.; see App. G. 4 and the reference there to Herod. VII. But in those 
passages the legends conflict. 
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But the ensuing 
πήματος ἀρχὴ 
of the Odyssey 
differs in its con- 
ception from the 
consequences in 
the Iliad. 


Another exam- 
ple taken from 
the Cyclops and 
Lestrygonians 
overlooks  dis- 
tinctive features, 
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has no part assigned him whatever. He seems studiously 
kept out of view. “Both events”, it is_further argued, 
‘are represented as destructive to Trojans and Greeks”’. 
But in the Il. the result of the μήνις is that it μυρέ᾽ 
"Agatots ἄλγε᾽ ἔϑηκε. In the Od. it is said of the 
period of the νεῖχος 
τότε γάρ Ga κυλένδετο πήματος ἀρχὴ 
Τρωσέτε καὶ “Ιαναοῖσι. 


Of course the μήνις of the Il. proves destructive to 
the Trojans also eventually, +. e. when the weightier 
unveg for Patroclus’ death swallows up the lighter for 
Agamemnon’s wrong. But the μῇνιες is not represented 
in the scene from the 1]. as having that force. All the 
suggestions in the quarrel scene of II. 4. and its im- 
mediate sequel point to the Greeks only as the sufferers, 
to the Trojans, if anything, rather as the agents of their 
suffering. So Achilles threatens Agamemnon in 4. 
242—4, eur’ av πολλοὶ ὑφ᾽ “Exrogos ἀνδροφόνοιο ϑνή- 
ὅκοντες πίπτωσι, x.t.d.; 80 he distinctly begs his 
mother to induce Zeus to help the Trojans and distress 
the Greeks, 4. 408—12, 


εἴ κέν πως ἐθέλῃσιν ἐπὶ Τρώεσσιν ἀρῆξαι, 

τοὺς δὲ κατὰ πρύμνας τε καὶ ἀμφ᾽ ἅλα ἔλσαι᾿ 4χαιοὺς 

κτεινομένους, κ΄ τ. A. 

Surely there is a sufficient distinctness of feature in 
every single particular of these scenes or descriptions, 
thus compared, to make it impossible to obtain one of 
them by a mere recoction or dilution of the other. 
Further, the ἦϑος of the two passages when examined is 
essentially different. That somebody does not agree 
with somebody and that one of the parties is in each 
case Achilles’ is as far as we can carry the parallel — 
“The situations, look you, is poth alike”, as Captain 
Fluellen might say, who did not know of “altered 
treatment’’. 

XVI. I follow with slight interval the sequel of Mr. 
Paley’s words. ‘The Lestrygonians in the tenth Odys- 
sey are only a reproduction of the Cyclopes.”” The point 
of this statement probably is that the same main ad- 
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venture is varied, and that we have therefore here the 
images of the same object in different minds. Take the 
notion of savage, and add to it man-eater. Then, one 
episodist makes him solitary and the other gregarious, 
and so on. I cannot, however, admit the conclusion, 
even if one adventure be a reproduction of another, 
that therefore the form in which we have both must 
needs be of the period of 450 B.C. I do not see any 
tendency in the fact, if admitted, to establish that con- 
clusion. Even if we resolve the whole of either poem 
into episodes, and reduce each episode successively to 
a form — say, of the solar myth, — still we are as far as 
ever from any step towards the conclusion sought to 
be established. Our poems may still belong to the ο"» 
or to century B. C. To show that a conglomerate 
contains elements whether of diverse or of similar origin 
tells us nothing at all of the date of the conglomerétion. 
But indeed, I see no adequate ground for this theory 
of mere “reproductions”. Take the Cyclopes and the 
Lestrygonians. Is there any thing in the resemblances 
between them inconsistent with their being a poetic 
dressing up of originally distinct tales of adventure? 
May not the likeness, however close, be accounted for 
by the fact that savage life 1s in fact monotonous, and 
that types of savagery, unless taken very wide apart, 
tend to repeat each other. Now those accessible to 
‘our Homer” could not be wide apart, being all culled 
from explorers’ wanderings along the shores of the 
Mediterranean basin. On the other hand we ought 
not to leave out of sight the differences. The Leestry- 
gonians have a king and that king a household. They 
have an organized polity and a city, with a palace and 
a road traversed by waggons, and are supplied with 
wood and water fetched. The identity amounts after 
all to this, that they use the same diet and employ 
the same missiles. Do not all the Greeks — and 
Trojans too. for that matter — use the same diet and 
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but, even if ad- 
mitted, shows 
nothing about 
the date of the 
autorship. 


A third exam- 


missile — not to speak of other — weapons? So further, ple taken from 


“Calyps6 again (see Od. [X. 29—32) is certainly another 


Circé and Caly- 
psd is similarly 


“version of the Circé story, the latter being the more it-sustainea. 
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But such resem- 
blances may be 
found in Virgil 
as well; and why 
should there not 
be resemblances 
between success- 
ive images of the 
same author? 
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poets, qua they 
claim to be crea- 
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abstaining from 
this. Still some 
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found, as in Pin- 
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“ancient of the two”. Kach is a goddees and lives in 
an island, and their names begin with the same letter, 
and with this the identity is exhausted. It is Captain 
Fluellen with his famous parallel of ‘Macedon and 
Monmouth” over again. I am reminded of the ingenious 
‘Historical doubts” of the late Archbishop Whately, who 
might have argued that the confinement of Napoleon 
in St Helena is obviously a mere “reproduction” of his 
confinement in Elba. 

XVII. The fact is, such criticism is an example of 
the thousand ingenious things which may be said of 
the origin of any poem where the facts of the case are 
unknown. If Virgil lay in the same twilight as Homer, 
why should not the repetition of the warning to Auneas 
by Anchises’ ghost in book III be “another version” 
of his warning by Hector’s ghost in book II? why- 
should not the pilot Palinurus, drowned by Somnus 
from the deck, be regarded as “reproduced” in Misenus 
drowned by Triton among the crags? Such ingenuity 
proves nothing, not even the relation of the parts to 
the whole, much less the origin of the parts themselves, 
since every particle of the conclusion is based on an 
arbitrary assumption — that the genuine work of a 
true poet will be found to avoid degrees of resemblance 
in successive images, such as are found between the 
Lestrygonians and Cyclopes, between Calypsé and Circé, 

XVIII. As regards 1. the absence of direct reference 
to our poems the Iliad and Odyssey, in the older 
writers, and even in ‘Pindar and the Tragics”. This 
would be of some force, if it were the custom generally 
among early poets to refer directly to their predecessors, 
and if Pindar and the Tragics in particular did directly 
refer to some poets older than themselves, and not to 
our Homer. But the opposite of these is the fact. 
Poets, at any rate who assume to be original, as a rule 
contain no such direct references, and it would be in- 
consistent with their claims to originality, if they did. 
It is prose writers, historians, orators, philosophers, 
who quote poets or refer directly to them. The poets 
of Greece in particular seem to have looked on them- 
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selves down to a late period as all in partnership, all vanr1 
having an equal right to the legends. And this feeling 
puts direct reference out of the question..The secondary 
class of poets, elegiac and lyric, furnish indeed examples 
of such reference 6. g. Simonides and Pindar. The plays 
of “Eschylus contain no direct reference to any poet 
whatever before himself. There is similarly in Virgil 
no direct reference to Ennius or Lucretius. But can 
any one doubt that in the matter of phraseology he 
drew lurgely upon both, as in that of legend upon the 
Greek Epics? Pindar mentions Homer twice, (8) saying 
in one place, Nem. VII. 29—30, that the wanderings 
of Odysseus had through Homer obtained wider fame 
than they otherwise would. Of course this does ποῖ" 
prove that the poem referred to by Pindar agreed in 
detail with what we now call the Odyssey, simply be- 
cause nothing but detailed quotation could prove it; 
but surely no general reference could be more com- 
plete. The other passage is one in which the line of 
the Iliad, ἐσϑλὸν καὶ τὸ τέτυκται Or’ ἄγγελος αἴσιμα 
εἴδῃ Ο. 207, is apparently referred to as a line of 
“Homer's”. But Pindar transfers the word ἐσθλὸς 
to be an epithet of the word ἄγγελος with some other 
remouldings of the diction. His words are, Pyth. IV. 
494—5, ἄγγελον ἐσλὸν ἔφα τιμὰν μεγίσταν πράγματι 
παντὶ φέρειν, “which”, Mr. Paley says, ‘“‘can only by 
a great stretch of imagination be referred to a verse 
in our Iliad’’. 

Now let any one compare the above difference bet- The actual 
ween Pindar and Homer O. 207 as cited by him, vould hardly find 
with the difference between the English “new” metrical place in Pindar 
and the English Prayerbook prose version of the Psalms some Strical rea- 
in a thousand passages, and he will find that greater 
liberties by far have been taken by the versifiers. The 


8 He also speaks of the Ὁμηρέδαι ῥαπτῶν ἐπέων ἀοιδοὶ, Nem. II. 2, and 
in εἴην εὐρησιεπὴς κ. τ. Δ., Ol. ΙΧ. 120, recognizes the distinction between his 
own secondary lyric strains and the aotdod who celebrated deed® of ancient 
fame, cf. Nem. VI. so—2: παροιχομένων γὰρ ἀνέρων ἀοιδοὶ καὶ λόγιοι, τὰ καλά 
σφιν ἔργ᾽ ἐκύμισαν. Yet in many Jong passages, as notably in Pyth. IV. he 
deviates into the epic spirit. 
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PARTI necessities of metre and rhyme may be pleaded. But 
are there not similar necessities in passing from heroic 
to lyric poetry? It is sufficient that the poet, who re- 
ferred to his predecessor, gave a sufficient hint for the 

and to introduce hearers to recognize. Nay it may be urged that the 
cnet (Ἢ mei, effect of inserting into poetry of tyle and metr 

possible, would & poetry Of one style and metre, 
have the effect the actual words of another style and metre essentially 
of buriwane, different, is absolutely comical; — it is a distinct re- 


source of parody to do so. 

XIX. But even burlesque is often content to do no 
more than approximate. Thus, to take the first instance 
that occurs to me, in the Ingoldsby Legends we read, 

Not the Volscians themselves made an exit more 

speedy 

From Corioli, fluttered like doves, by Macready; 
where the words in italics are a plain reference to the 
Shakspearian line, 


Examples of ap- Like an eagle in dove-cot, I 

ximat . . . .4]} 
ΑΝ ΟΣ allan Fluttered their voices (Volces?) in Corioli. 
sions. I need not analyse the sentences in detail. It is clear 


that the effect of the quotation is here condensed into 
two or three key-words. Now on Mr. Paley’s prin- 
ciples I hold that this is a significant token that the 
text of Shakspeare which the amusing author of those 
legends had before him differed materially from the 
commonly known one. At any rate, if Pindar's is not 
a direct reference to “our” Homer, neither is Mr. Bar- 
ham’s to “our” Shakspeare. I believe also that an 
allusion to the words of Achilles to Patroclus in 1]. 
Il. 89, μὴ ovy’ ἄνευϑεν ἐμεῖο λιλαίεσθαι πολεμί- 
ξειν κι τ. Δ.. is to be found in Pind. Ol. ΙΧ. 117 [0]]. 
παραγορεῖτο μή Rote σφετέρας ἄτερϑε ταξιοῦς- 
σϑαι δαμασιμβρότου αἰχμᾶς. 

The playswhich = XX. Mr. Paley has enumerated fifty-eight lost dramas 


follow in their r 

plots some por. “about Troy”, composed by the three great Greek Trag- 
tion o cident 

in the Il, or Ody. Cdians, of which “not more than three or four contain 


are ue ‘subjects even touched upon by our Iliad or Odyssey”. 


than they have | think he has omitted many such subjects from his 
been reckoned as 
being. list. — I find, to begin with, among lost dramas enu- 





PART I. xxili 


merated by him, nine of Auschylus which contain such = PART 1 
subjects. They are the Μυρμιδόνες, Ὅπλοων κρίσις, Κίρκη, Eleven trom 
Πηνελόπη, (9) Πρωτεὺς, (10) Ooroddyor,(11) Φιλοκτήτης, Secrvine alone 
Ἕχτορος λύτρα, and Ψυχοστασία. The Ὅπλων κρίσις, ed trom the 
with its fatal issue as regards Ajax, is mentioned in Smumeration be 
1. 544—560. Philoctetes comes in for mention in his 

place in the Catalogue, B. 718—25, and is again re- 

ferred to in #. 219—20 as a famous archer. The 
Prvyosracia, on the testimony of Plutarch,(12) was 

founded on a single paseage in 1], X. 209—13, καὶ τότε 

δὴ χρύσεια πατὴρ ἐτέταινε τάλαντα, x. τ. A. The other 

six are the subject of whole books or lengthy passages 

in either poem. Besides these Mr. Paley has omitted 

the Θρῇσσαι, which is said to have turned on the death 

of Ajax; and the Σίσυφος, a trilogy of which one play 

was the πετροχυλίστης, manifestly embodying the legend 

given 4. 593—600. Both these are AXschylean, mak- 

ing eleven to the share of that poet alone. Among the 

lost Sophoclean plays I set down the following as 

“touched upon” in the Homeric Troica, lag Aoxeds, εἰς from Sopho- 
cf. δ. 499 —510; "Azyatdv δύλλογος, cf. B. 303 foll.; ΠῚ 
Ἑλένης ἁρπαγὴ, cf. I. 443—5; Ἑλένης ἀπαίτησις, cf. 

I. 205—6, and Mr. Paley’s note, who says, “this story 


9 The only extant line of this play clearly shows its origin. It is ἐγὼ 
γένος μέν εἰμι Kong ἀρχέστατον. Obviously the false narrative of the disguised 
Odys., &. 199, is here reproduced, ἐκ μὲν Κρητάων γένος εὔχομαι εὐρειάων; cf. 
τ. 172 foll, (to Penelopé), Κρήτη tig yai ἔστι, x. τ. λ. 

το This was the satyric play to the Orestean trilogy (Athen. IX. p. 394 a), 
and thus was plainly introduced in the same connexion as in the Ody., viz. 
with the wanderings of Menel. and the narrative of the fate of Agam. 

11 It seems to me hardly doubtful that this play was founded on some 
scenes in the Ody. In the extant fragments occur the lines, 

Εὐρύμαχος δ᾽, οὐκ ἄλλος, οὐδὲν ἥσσονας 

ὕβριξ᾽ ὑβρισμοὺς οὐκ ἐναισίους ἐμοί. 

ἦν μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶ κότταβος τοὐμὸν κάρα, 
and again οὐράνην 

ἔῤδιψεν οὐδ᾽ ἥμαρτε᾽ περὶ δ᾽ ἐμῷ κάρᾳ 

πληγεῖσ᾽ ἐναυάγησεν ὁστρακουμένη. 
These features of broad farce show that it was ἃ satyric drama, probably a 
sequel to the Πηνελόπη, seizing on and exaggerating on their comic side such 
incidents as we have in ρ. 462 foll., o. 394 fell., v. 299 foll. 

12 Moral. p. 17 8. 
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three from Eu- 
ripides, or twen- 
ty in all. There 
are five others 
which may pos- 
sibly have been 
founded on char- 
acters and inoi- 
dents found in 
our Homer. Besi- 
des, the argu- 
ment would 
prove, if any- 
thing, that our 
Homer was not 
current in the 
time of Euripi- 
des, 


But the myths 
as found in Trag- 
edy have under- 
gone much am- 
plification as 
compared with 
their Homeric 
form. The faller 
details have su- 
perseded the sim- 
pler stories. 


PREFACE. 


may have been enlarged upon in the ἔχη Κυπρια: 
Μέμνων, cf. δ. 188, A. 522; Ναυσικάα, cf. § passim; 
besides the less certain Πρίαμος, Τεῦκρος, Φοῖνιξ, since 
the plots may probably have turned on some part of 
the stories of those princes external to “our Homer” ; 
and lastly, Χρύσης, Φαίακες, which were probably 
developments of the story of the mission of the former 
in 4, and of various scenes in ἡ., #., v. This makes 
six, without reckoning the three deemed uncertain, 
from Sophocles. Then, to take Euripides, we find the 
names Επείος and Πρωτεσίλαος. See for the former 
#665, 694, 838, ὃ. 493, A. 523; for the latter B. 698 
—702. And here we have again ‘AAgkavdgog and Φοῖ- 
νιξ, which I mention doubtfully for the same reason 
as above, and Φιλοκτήτης, which I venture to claim as 
connected with the Iliadic passage before referred to. 

This makes three from Euripides, besides the eleven 
from Auschylus, and the six from Sophocles, or 
twenty in all. Surely when Mr. Paley says “sub- 
jects even touched upon in our Iliad and Odyssey”, he 
must mean something inconsistent with the strict tenor 
of his words. But what surprises me most is that Mr. 
Paley speaks of the Tragics indiscriminately in this 
part of his argument, including therefore Euripides, 
without seeing that his argument, to whatever extent 
it 1s conclusive, proves too much; because it proves 
that our Iliad and Odyssey were not generally known 
in the time of Euripides. A conclusion which seems to 
me to need no refutation. 

XXI. But since the characteristic feature of popular 
legend is development, on which I shall touch more 
fully hereafter, it may probably be conjectured why 
the Trojan legends as developed by post- Homeric 
manipulation formed more congenial themes for the 
Tragedians. Even the dramatic subjects which “our 
Homer” furnishes to these latter show a growth of the 
legend, since he left it, either under their hands or be- 
fore it reached them. A prolonged devotion of the 
popular mind to the tales of individual heroes was sure 
to develope them rapidly on their pathetic side. Thus 
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the simpler forms of legend which “our Homer” presents 
would be quickly superseded for Tragic purposes by 
the fuller detail towards which popular feeling was ever 
tending. It may be fairly assumed that the ‘Cyclics” 
nursed that feeling and led it formulatively in its own 
direction; and if they thus supplied the dramatists with 
what they wanted, what wonder if, so far as it was 
available, the latter turned it to account, and so far set 
aside as antiquated the simpler Homeric forms of their 
legendary themes? But this, instead of proving the 
modernness, directly suggests the antiquity of “our 
Homer’’. 

XXII. But why may not we suppose that A%schylus 
with our Homer before him advisedly deviated from 
the features of the Homeric story for the sake of Tragic 
effect? Thus he cut a Ὁμήρου τέμαχος. but the dressing 
may have been original. See the footnotes on p. xxiii 
sup. The differences which he introduces will be found 
to be wholly on the sensational side. For instance, the 
change which made Clyteemnestra the murderess imparts 
a deeper domestic horror to the tale, and leads directly 
up to her retributive murder by Orestes, and his sub- 
sequent fury-hanunted exile. In our Homer's account 
of the matter her share is but that of a cbBnsenting 
secondary: the murder of Agamemnon is always ascribed 
to Atgisthus. Her death is indeed mentioned in one 
passage; but this depends on the genuineness of a single 
line, y. 310, where see my note. I confess that I am 
rather disposed to reject the line. The passage is: 

τῷ δέ of dydodt@ κακὸν ἥἤλυϑε δῖος Ὀρέστης 

ay ax’ ᾿4ϑηνάων, κατὰ δ᾽ ἔχτανε πατροφονῆα, 

“Αἴγισθον δολόμητιν, ὅς of πατέρα κλυτὸν ἔκτα. 

ἦ τοι ὃ τὸν κτείνας δαίνυ τάφον ᾿Δργείοισιν, 

μητρὸς τε στυγερῆς καὶ ἀνάλκιδος Αἰγίσϑοιο. 

The last line being the doubtful one. It seems to me, 
especially when we consider the indignity with which 
the corpse of Agamemnon was treated, 4. 425—6, that, 
as there had been no funeral feast in his honour at his 
death, the expression δαίνυ τάφον relates to such a 
solemnization subsequently, though long after date, by 
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PART I 


The Tragedians 

are more sensa- 
tional, ¢.g in 
making Clytem- 
nestra 8 wmur- 
deress, whereas 
in Homer Xgi- 
sthus’ guilt is 
alone stated, 


unless in‘ one 
doubtful line, 


ΧΧΥῚ 
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which may have 
been an_ inser- 
tion in the Ho- 
meric text to suit 
the sensational 
view, when be- 
come, popular. 


But the Tragic 
view of Clytem- 
nestra may as 
easily have been 
devised as bor- 
rowed by Mechy- 
lus. 


PREFACE, 


his son; even as Menelaus, who heard of it long after 
date in Egypt, says, δ. 584, 

χεῦ “Ayautuvor, τύμβον ἵν᾽ ἄσβεστον κλέος εἴη, 
as taking it for granted that, under the circumstances 
of his death, no such honour would be accorded to him 
in Argos. If this be so, and certainly it puts no strain 
upon the passage, we may conceive the last line in the 
citation given above from y. 306 foll. to have been a 
later addition, made when the Tragic form of the story 
had become thoroughly current and popular. But at 
any rate if δαέίνυ τάφον ..... μητρός TE στυγερῆς x. τ. A. 
be a Homeric connexion of words, there is still nothing 
to show that Oreste: was a matricide. 

XXIII. I will show further on, when I discuss the 
myth-forms of Homer as compared with those of other 
poets, that an additional element was incorporated by 
the dramatists with the Agamemnonian legend of Ho- 
mer. But I have, in the note already referred to, shown 
the points of departure which Homer supplies, for the 
fEschylean development of the story, supposing the line 
genuine; and need we deem so meanly of Auschylus 
as to think them insufficient for his purpose, or that 
he must have had some older poet who presented the 
legend in this more sensational form, from whom he 
servilely copied it? What reason in short have we for 
ascribing all the inventiveness to the ‘“Cyclics” and all 
the imitation to the tragedians? I need not dwell upon 
the murder taking place in our Homer in the banquet- 
hall, and in Auschylus in the bath-room. Some such 
modification was necessary in order to give Clytemne- 
stra her opportunity. Euripides again departs from 
Eschylus in his treatment of this legend chiefly in the 
pathetic and esthetic points which suited his genius. 
Still he differs markedly; but evidently he differs by 
free choice. There is no necessity for supposing that 
any intermediate and now lost poet showed him the 
new stand-point from which to view the legend. He 
adopted it for himself.(13) Thus again Sophocles differs 


13 We know on the one hand that Euripides, in Elect. 458 foll.,) gives 
Achilles a shield remarkably unlike the one given in 1]. 2.; although this part 
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from both his compeers, chiefly in the development © PART 1 
which he gives to the character of Electra. A certain sophooles_ and 


degree of alteration of the fundamental facts by each Buripides gain 


was necessary in order to find a basis for the ethical ana from each 


conceptions; but why must the dramatist have found °ther ἐπὶ ontline 
? of fact as a basis 


it ready made for him? This assumption is wholly ot their aitte- 
unsupported, and upon it all this part of the argument Fence tn ethical 
will be found to hang. It is somewhat as follows: -ττ δ 


There is a wide chasm open between the facts of Auschy- But 511 this jus- 


° tifles no conclu- 
lus and the narrative of Homer, therefore there must 40, about prior 


have been a Cyclic poet to fill it up; and still more ity or posterior 
extraordinarily, these Cyclics were older than our ” 
dramatists, and therefore our Homer was younger.('4) 


of the Il. must certainly have been current in his time. On the other hand in 
the same play 720 foll. Eurip. makes Electra marry an old villager and live 
in poverty; it is she also who incites to matricide the reluctant Orestes, 974 _ 
foll. In all these and many other particulars Enrip. differs, designedly of 
course, from schyl. Now which of the two followed the “Cyclic”? poet? Or, 
if they thus differ from each other, why may not both have equally differed 
from him? We have “our Homer’ to compare with these dramatists; the Cyclics 
we bave not. Compare also the wide differences between the Antigoné of Enuripi- 
des and that of Sophocles. I will give one more instance of an altered version of a 
Trojan story, as it does not enter into the tragic tale of the Qresteia, but comes — 
with a difference — directly from Homer as we have him. In the Iliad it is the 
dead body of Hector which is dragged by Achilles, in the Ajax of Sophocles it is 
the living man. Here again, Mr. Paley seems to assume that some Cyclic poet 
earlier than the Tragedians and “our Homer” had so shaped the tale — I 
think, a superfluous supposition. Whatever is more violently sensational is 
better suited to the descriptive passages of ancient Tragedy, which, be it re- 
membered, never enacted its greatest horrors on the stage. On this principle, 
I doubt not, Sophocles imparted this pathetic touch to the fatal sequel of the’ 
hostile gift of the girdle to Hector by Ajax. It is probable that, once set up, 
the more violently sensational from of the legend would root itself. Thus Virgil 
by saying of Hector, 
.- .s% pedes trajectus lora twmentes, 

would appear to accept the version and mark it by this epithet. A similarly 
sensational feature is imparted to the murder of Agamemnon by schylus. He 
was not only slain but mutilated after death. Choeph. 439. 


14 Of course I am aware of Aristotle’s words de Poet. cap. XXIII. which 
compare the capacity of the Homeric with that of the Cyclic poems in furnishing 
material for Tragedies; but this does not touch the question how far the Tragedians 
receded from the facts as given hy Homeric or Cyclic text. Did the Cyclics 
all agree in the way in which they moulded the legends? Miiller, de Cyclo, 
p- 106, supposes that the ᾿Ιλίου πέρσις of Lesches wus not received into the 


ΧΧΥΪΙῚ PREFACE. 
PART I XXIV. Mr. Paley adds (Essay p. 9), “Scholars have 


An “uncritical “been in the habit of uncritically assuming that, when 
complained at, “We read of an Achilles or a Hector, an Ajax or a 
but none euch is “Patroclus in Pindar or the Tragics, or see them de- 
made here. ἐς ¢nicted on early Greek Vases, the poets or artists were 
“referring to characters known to them from our Iliad. 
“T am convinced this has been the fundamental error 
“that has distorted and falsified all our reasonings on 
“the Homeric question”. Now I beg to point out that 
I make no assumption of the kind. I only say that 
the fact of various incidents of the legend being different, 
and various features of it remoulded by Pindar or the 
Tragics,-is no proof that they did not get from our 
Homer a knowledge of the legend in question. It even 
seems to me quite possible that Euripides might have 
written such an Electra as he did write, merely from 
having the Oresteia of Avschylus before him, and on 
the supposition that all earlier Greek poetry had perished. 
ene ue T would beg to compare the way in which Shakspeare 
in our Homer for Gealt- with the legend of ‘“Hamblet”; how he has added 
Tragic gonins to characters, altered situations, and infused a wholly new 
out intermediate Cthical conception into the “Hamlet” whom we best 
“Cyotionl” steps, know. Is there any reason in the nature of things why 
speare  founa 3 Modern poet who had genius for the task might not 
enongh inanold repeat in a new dramatic version the same tale of 
Danish talel — ««Hamblet”, differing as much from Shakspeare as Euri- 
pides from Aéschylus, and as much from the story of 
“Hamblet” as either of these from Homer? Nay, did 
not Dryden in his ‘All for Love, or the World well 
Lost”’, actually attempt something of this sort in the 
‘Pindar's pecu- story of Antony and Cleopatra? As regards Pindar, 
i tn the cten the intensely local character of the legends which he 
acter of his lee embodies is manifest at a glance from the scope of his 
βορὰν ag? poetry. He might have found a dozen other forms of 


local feeling. 
the legends about Battus, Telamon, or Heracles, far more 


Cycle, because he followed some version of the legendary facts different 
from the vulgate, or possibly some which “etiam ipse finxerat’’; that he and 
Arctinus had different versions of the last days of Troy, and the like. If they 
differed from each other, why may not the dramatists have differed from both 
as well as from Homer? 


- 
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widely current than the one which in any panegyric he Part! 
selected for his purpose, but, if he was writing an ode 

to glorify an athlete from Cyrené, Salamis, or Thebes, 

it would be astonishing if he did not as a matter of 

course prefer the type which was locally recognized. I 

shal] have occasion further to return to the question of 

myths and their localities, and to Pindar in particular 

as the exponent of the cultus to which they gave rise. 

I take leave of this part of the argument with the re- IAschylus, be- 
mark that, if our Homer is shown to be later than ca tom tne cy. 
Eschylus because the latter borrowed from the Cyclics, clics, is earlier 
he is for the same reason later even than Apollonius (°° ας Apollo 
-Rhodius and Virgil; and that, if we are to go to the niusRhodiusand 
Cyclics for Tragic plots as often as we find the situa- ‘"™ ‘°° 
tions altered where Homeric characters or at any rate 

personages are preserved, we shall often want one 

Cyclic for Aischylus, another for Sophocles, and a third 

for Euripides. 


XXV. But Pindar only illustrates the tendency of But the direct 
the Greek mind in his own day and probably a much pet te post 
earlier day. Every city would have its own cycle of very uncertain, 
legend modifying locally the generally received legends, 7°" ΟΣ ἀπ 
and in the local form rather than in the general every from Milton 
Greek child would doubtless know them first, whether °™?*"** στ 
that form were rhapsodical or not. Therefore we can 
never be sure that poets whose names, and perhaps 
whose works, we know as embodying successive forms 
of the same legend, were indebted directly to one an- 
other for the form which the legend takes. I will make 
my meaning more plain by a modern instance, — that 
of the same imagery of penal doom traceable success- 


ively m several poets of modern Europe. 
Milton says Parad. Lost II. 587 foll. 


Thither, by harpy-footed furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 

Their soft etherial warmth, and there to pine, 
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Shakspeare 


and Dante, 


PREFACE. 


Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 


The passages which I am about to compare have been 
quoted again and again. They are to be found in the 
notes ad loc. to Keightley’s edition of Milton, in Drake’s 
“Shakspeare and this Times”, Vol. I. p. 378—9, and 
doubtless elsewhere. . 
In Shakspeare’s Measure for Measure Claudio is made 
to say,(15) 
The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 


In Dante, Inferno III. 87, we read, 

Io vengo per menarvi all’ altra riva 

Nelle tenebre eterne in caldo e in gielo, 
and again Purgat. IIL 31, 

A sofferir tormenti e caldi e gieli 

Simili corpi la virth dispone, 

Che come fa non vuol che a noi si sveli. 
Now it is obvious to infer that Milton borrowed from 
Dante directly, or from Shakspeare, who borrowed from 
Dante; but the inference is not necessary. There were 
abundant stories propagated by the medieval theo- 
logians of the precise forms of suffering which await 
the sinner in a future state, so generally current, and 
which retained so strong a hold on the imagination, 
that the great changes in religious views in the six- 
teenth century were unable to break the tradition. The 
poets in particular of that and the subsequent century 
had nothing to substitute for them, and therefore the 
tradition may have penetrated Milton from wholly 
different sources than Shakspeare, and the latter from 
wholly different sources than Dante. 

Again Claudio, condemned for incontinence, continues, 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence about 

This pendant world; 


15 Act ΠΙ. ὅς. 1. 
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Chaucer, before him, ‘“Assemblie of Foules”, had said, parti 


And likerous folke, after that they been dede, and further il 
Shall whirle about the world alwaye in paine, Chacnant "om 


Till many a world be passed. 
Compare the doom of Francesca de Rimini and her 554 sein from 
lover in the Inferno V., and especially the previous ᾿ 
lines which describe the whirlwind of the Second circle, 
31 foll. 

Le bufera infernal che mai non resta 

Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 

Voltando e percotendo gli molesta. 
and 40—2, 

E come gli stornei ne portan |’ ali 

Nel freddo tempo a schiera larga e piena 

Cosi que fiato gli spiriti mali. 
Virgil before all these had said, Ain. VI. 740—1, 

Alize pandantur inanes 
Suspensz ad ventos. 


Knowing, as we do, what Virgil was to Dante, the bane em 
actual passage in the former may very probably have to 5 pervading 
been present to the mind of the latter, but for the elief,which cir- 
reason above mentioned there is no need of the sup- vend irraspect. 
position. At any rate there can be little doubt(16) that ive of the form, 
Chaucer and Dante were independent. The same me- hero-myths of 
dieval view of the forms of penal doom had reached ancient Greece. 
both. 

Now what prevailed in Europe with regard to this 
particular view of the penal doom of the dead is, I be- 
lieve, like what prevailed in Greece with regard to all 
heroic legend. There may have been other — call them 
Cyclic — poets, who partly bridged the interval bet- 
ween Atschylus and Homer, but it is wholly super- 
fluous to call in their aid. The legend, as distinct from 
any particular form of it, — the automythic: essence, 


so to call it — was what they had to deal with, and 


16 Chaucer was born in the same decade in which Dante died. Of course 
therefore the former might, as a matter of possibility merely, have borrowed 
from the latter. But the probability lies strongly the other way. 
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The free circula- 
tion of rhapsodic 
strains, and the 
incessant accom- 
panying deve- 
lopment of le 
gend would make 
it probably 
impossible to 
ascribe the 
source of parti- 
cular tragedies 
to particular 
ballad-epics, 
even if we had 
them to compare. 
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each may very probably have dealt with it from a 
purely independent stand-point. 

XXVI. But in fact much more must the receptiveness 
of whatever was popular and floating have prevailed 
with greater frequency than conscious adaptation or 
studied imitation of a given poem in an age when books 
were not. Suppose a man of poetic imagination hears 
a highly popular recitation on the legend of Cdipus, 
carries away an outline of leading facts, retains entire 
some specially impressive passages, and catches a great 
deal of striking imagery and phraseology. He goes to 
another city and hears another version current there 
with strong local colouring, he assists at a κῶμος and 
finds old features effaced and new ones still added. 
His own imagination is then kindled and he reproduces, 
but in a still further altered form, a variation on the 
same epic theme. His novelty wins acceptance; for 
Homer has himself in the words of Telemachus stated 
the law of popularity in his own day, a. 351—2, 

τὴν γὰρ ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ ἄνϑρωποι 

ἥ τις ἀκουόντεσσι νεωτάτη ἀμφιπέληται. 
These words, although referring to novelty of theme, 
yet suggest novel treatment us a secondary condi- 
tion. There were a host of receptive and impuls- 
ive mind8, there was an abundance of material, the 
one acting and reacted on by the other. This process 
may be conceived to go on till there are currents of 
rhapsody circulating everywhere, till on festive occasions 
a people's whole mind is steeped in them, till, as after 
a heavy downpour of rain, the flood is all about the 
land, .and you cannot see the river for the water. Now 
if in this state of things the Tragic impulse took a new 
development, it may be impossible to say that a partic- 
ular tragedian was directly and principally indebted 
to this or that particular form of ballad or epos. But 
the flood finds its level and the banks reappear and 
the ancient channel is left majestic and alone. 

Nay it seems to me very likely that, had all this mass 
of ballad literature come down to us, we might find it 
impossible to decide which composer, or whether any, 
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singly and primarily furnished any particular drama- 
tist with the plot of any particular play. We might 
find the original Homer so lost in a swamp of second- 
aries and imitators as to leave the question wholly ob- 
scure. 

The inference of direct indebtedness is therefore very 
precarious, and no less so of course with regard to 
Homer than with regard to the “Cyclic” poets. But 
when it is sought to prove Homer late and these Cy- 
clics early because, it is alleged, the Tragedians drew 
from them and not from him, it is important to point 
out on what slippery ground the allegation rests. 

XXVII. Thus, when Mr. Paley says, “my position 
‘is that it was from this mass of ballad literature and 
“not from our Iliad and Odyssey, that Pindar and the 
“Tragic writers took their themes” (Essay, p. 3), I be- 
lieve that he asserts what, in the absence of the “ballad- 
literature’, cannot be proved, and what might have 
been equally difficult to prove or disprove, if it had 
survived. I am not, therefore, concerned to prove that 
any given number of the Auschylean plots, those for 
instance mentioned above, XX, were in fact taken 
directly from our Iliad or Odyssey. I believe, indeed, 
that I have shown in the notes there as strong proofs 
of their being taken from our Homer, as can be given 
in favour of any such plots being taken from the Cyclics. 
But for my present purpose it suffices to show that a 
large enough proportion of them bear a sufficiently close 
resemblance to certain characters, groupings of incident, 
or situations of plot, in our Homeric poems to negative 
the presumption of modernism which Mr. Paley seeks 
to establish against those poems by comparing them 
with the Cyclics in this respect. It therefore matters 
vety little what was the precise date at which such 
portions of the Trojan story as “the Building wf Troy, 
the Rape of Helen, the Judgment of Paris, the Murder 
of Agamemnon”, and — to add one more — the Sack 
of Ilium, acquired a fulness of development at all cor- 
responding to the scale of the present Iliad and Odys- 
sey. I see no reason whatever for supposing that the 

HOM. OD, Il. 
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"parti last two existed at whatever time the Odyssey was 
composed in any fuller form than as they are there 
To speculate given. But 1 am not to be understood as assuming 
vt Δ parti, the opposite of this and arguing from it. On the death 
cular episodes, of Agamemnon we have one passage of fifteen(17) lines, 
nt those give, another of eight('8) lines, and a third of twenty six,(19) 
succinctly or all of which contain from various points of view in 
co re exiuea Pat or whole the outlines of the same tale. In an- 
in a faller poetic other(20) which turns on the details of the murder, the 
Om i. narrative is given by the shade of the murdered king. 
There are further several passages which allude in 
passing to some of the facts thus conveyed. Now, what 
reason is there against this being, so far as we know, 
the earliest poetical form in which the legend was pre- 
sented? As regards the sack of Ilium, we have it 
proposed as a subject by Odysseus (21) to Demodocus; 
and a brief summary, as represented, of the lay of the 
latter is given in twenty one lines,(22) which is again 
further epitomized in the three lines in which the sub- 
ject is proposed. Again we have narrated by Odysseus 
in seventeen(23) lines more the special part born by 
Neoptolemus in the same enterprise. Now why must 
we assume as a fact any fuller then existing form of 
this epic narrative? The poet undoubtedly assumes it 
for the purposes of his song, but are we to yield to 
poetic illusion and take it for a criterion of fact? I 
therefore wholly reject the notion of an Ἰλίου Πέρσις, 
like that known by the name of Lesches, as on this 
ground existing when the Odyssey was composed, and 
so with regard to other such portions of the general 
Trojan legend. The building of Troy, the rape of Helen, 
and the judgment of Paris, are dealt with in a far less 
complete and much more allusive way. But, if we 
suppose that they existed at the time of the Iliad in a 
form as full as that in which the death of Agamemnon 
and the sack of Troy are included in the Odyssey, we 
shall be making an assumption quite large enough to 
meet all the known facts. 

17 α. 29—43. 18 y. 803—10. 19 δ. 512—37. 20 λ. 405—34- 

21 ὃ. 492—5. 22 δοο--- 520. 23 4. 521—37. 
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XXVIII. I have already stated my own belief that 
the epic material may have undergone several successive 
manipulations before our Homer, and that he may have 
had much pre-existing material in some form or other 
to draw upon (Vol. I. Pref. Part. I, XIII). I have 
also stated my view (ibid. XIII) of the period when, 
and the manner in which, the art of writing and the 
use of mss. came in to aid the resources of the rhap- 
sodist. I still think that the most probable view. If 
the tale of Troy had floated unwritten down to the time 
of Pindar or later, as Mr. Paley supposes (Essay p. 3), 
I cannot see how it is likely that the story of the 
Pisistratids and their care of the Homeric text could 
ever have arisen. Further, the Greeks must have be- 
come acquainted with the use of Egyptian papyrus at 
any rate in the time of Amasis, if no earlier.(24) We 
cannot surely suppose them so dull and unreceptive as 
not to have readily assimilated the habit. Again, were 
the Phenicians likely, with the stimulus of colonies and 
commerce, to be more or less forward than the other 
Canaanites in the use of writing materials at 800 or 
700 B. C.? The same commercial and colonial stimulus 
reached the Greeks, at any rate those of Asia, not long 
afterwards; and with the Atgean as a highway and its 
islands like stepping stones, where is the unlikelihood 
of the European Greeks becoming speedily as forward 
as their Asiatic kinsmen? Indeed the fact that Heca- 
teus and Charon flourished as prose writers B. C. 500 
—480 seems to me proof positive that writing as a 
means of literature was thus early known. Mr. Paley 
nowhere notices these and argues as if they had not 
existed. 

XXIX. Mr. Paley appeals under 2. to early Greek 
art. Let us take the Parthenon(25) as the best known 
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But writing for 
literary purposes 
was, I am per 
suaded, not 80 
late an introduc- 
tion into Greece 
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sumed. The facts 
of the reign of 
Amasis and the 
prose writings of 
early Ionian 
geographers suf- 
fice to prove this. 


24 Amasis gave the Greeks the -emporium of Naucrates (Herod. II. 178). 
All the settlers mentioned by Herodotus as availing themselves of it, whether 
Dorians Ionians or ASolians, are either from western Asia or from some of the 
‘Egean islands on the Asiatic coast. Thus an Asiatic Ionian poet would have the 
earliest opportunities of this Egyptian intercourse and its resulting culture. 

25 It is generally believed, and has indeed been deliberately stated by 


ce 
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PARTI of Greek monuments of the best period. It belongs 
Greek art, as to the age of Pericles, later than which not even Mr. 


vende whieh - Paley seeks to place the date of “our” Homer. The 


illustrated, is legends of the Troica are absolutely unrepresented upon 


local ratherthan - . . . 
general in its its remains.(26) This is because in Greek art local 


Lord Byron in Cheld Harold, 11. st. xi—xv, that the deportation of the Par- 
thenon relics to this country was mere plunder, connived at or reluctantly 
consented to by a people unable, in the abeyance of all save barbarian author- 
ity, to resist the spoiler’s hand, The complaint was repeated by Mr. K. Καὶ, Pit- 
takys, an Athenian, who published in 1835 ‘‘L’ancienne Athénes’’, from which 
I select the following passages. 

“Toutes les statues de ce fronton (de l’ouest) furent pillées par Lord Elgin. 
“Tl faut en excepter une qui a été prise par les Vénetiens et deux autres qui 
“existent encore avec un fragment dans leur ancienne situation”, p. 351. 

“Les plus beaux restes du Parthénon, c’est-4-dire les admirables bas-reliefs 
“qui ornaient le fronton et les métopes, furent transportdés par Lord Elgin en 
“Angleterre. Ils ont dt¢ achetés par l'état et expos¢és au Musée Britannique. 
‘‘Jamais nous n’avons senti plus vivement la tyrannie des barbares que lorsque 
“nous nous vimes trop faibles pour empécher un Ecossais d’enlever ce que les 
“Goths, les Turcs, et les si¢cles avaient épargné.” 

“Je crois que dans l'état d’independance οὐ nous entrons, nous aurons le 
“droit de rdéclamer auprés de la nation Anglaise les chefs d’euvres de nos 
“ancétres, pour les remettre ἃ la place que le divin Phidias leur avait choisie.”’ 

Lord Byron, wb, sup., congratulates himself that the “dull spoiler” was a 
Scot and not an Englishman, 

Blush Caledonia! such thy son could be! 

England! I joy no child he was of thine; 
if the statement, however, be true which is made above by Mr. Pittakys, our 
Government, though not the thieves, were the receivers of stolen goods and our 
National treasure-house is their repository. I own to an uncomfortable feeling, 
as often as I pace the stately Greek Sculpture galleries of the Museum, and 
think, if the principle of suum cu:que were applied, how bare those walls would 
be! The Greek Government should, I think, make some demand, either for 
the unconditional release, or at any rate the ransom of all this, I fear, ill- 
gotten spoil. We probably have no better title to them than the first Napoleon 
had to the Horses of S' Mark — a title resting solely on the weakness of the 
rightful owner. But at least it would be better any how to reunite the severed 
members of the same whole — say by our purchasing and deporting the build- 
ing and remaining statues of the Parthenon entire. The Greeks might then 
say of what we now have, in Byron’s words, 

“Keep it now and take the reat”. 

26 I speak here of the remains only as they are seen in the Brit. Mus., 
since these seem all to belong to one, the Periclean, period. The notice by 
Pausanias (I. xxv foll.) of what he saw in the 254 cent. A. D. would of course 
embrace much that was later. 
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interest predominates over general; and because, as re- PART I 
gards Homer, it did not, till much later, enter into the spirit, like Greok 
conceptions of art to illustrate poets upon strictly Pine paane 
national monuments. (27) This prevalence of local rather non; 

than general mythology is but the reflex in art of the 

spirit which prevailed in politics, and led every Greek 

to concentrate his patriotism on one limited community, 

with its jealous autonomy and narrow political sym- 

pathies, rather than on Hellas as a whole. We have 

therefore on the Parthenon friezes Centaurs defeated 

by Lapiths and Amazons by Greek hoplite, because 

Peirithotis and Theseus were the local geni#, and the 

legendary leaders of these mythical wars. We have 

the contest of Pallas with Poseidon, in which he pro- 

duced the horse and she the olive, of which Homer 

yields no trace; and we have her birth from the head 

of Zeus, which again is not found in Homer (see Vol. I. 

App. C. 5), but occurs in Pindar, Hesiod, and the 

Hymns, and thus presumably was a post-Homeric de- 

velopment. 

XXX. Numbers of ancient vases have been preserved. shown farther in 
Among these perhaps the most ancient of Greek work- jogs ee a the 
manship bearing a human figure is, the one copied in oldest with a 
the first volume of this edition facing p- xii in Appen- tee 0 Seer, 
dix C. Pallas appears thereon clad in the χιτῶν, and (Vol. 1, app. Cc. 
armed with wgis, helmet and spear, as in ΚΕ. 736—44. Ὁ ἢ 
She has also a shield, which is not mentioned in the 
passage, but would be necessary to complete her resem- 
blance to a panoplied warrior. The back of the figure 
is turned towards the eye, hence the development of 
the forms on the egis could not be fully given. There 
is, however, a sort of fringe terminating in snaky heads 
of which three only are visible, suggesting the poet’s 
description rather than expressing its detail; 


27 The Delphian Lesché, painted by Polygnotus, of the Periclean period, 
is no exception. The “Tale of Troy’’ was looked on as a glorious epoch in 
the nation’s history, and therefore the proper theme of art as of song; but it 
was the tale that Polygnotus illustrated, not Arctinus or Evenus or even Ho- 
mer, as such. They might assist his vehicle of expression, but the idea was 
taken from κλέα ἀνδρῶν, which were older than all. 
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which, though 
loosely illustrat- 
ing Homeric de- 
scription, yet 
sacrifices some 
principal fea- 
tures to a (prob- 
ably) local de- 
vice, 
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αἰγίδα ϑυσδανόεσσαν 

δεινὴν, ἣν πέρι μὲν πάντῃ φόβος ἐστεφάνωται. 
The monster forms corresponding to the lines, 

ἐν δ᾽ ἔρις, ἐν δ᾽ ἀλκὴ, ἐν δὲ κρυόεσσα ἰωκὴ, 

ἐν δέ τε Γοργείη κεφαλὴ δεινοῖο πελώρου 

δεινή τε σμερδνή τε, τέρας Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 
would probably be seen only in front, unless so far as 
the snake-heads may conventionally assist to indicate 
the Gorgon; cf. Auschylus Choéph, 1048—t050, 

δμωαὶ γυναῖκες, aide Γοργόνων δίκην 

φαιοχίτωνες καὶ πεπλεκτανημέναι 

πυκνοῖς δράκουσιν. 
The long hair, as noticed in Vol. I. p. Lxxxiii, App. 
E (21), is seen escaping from under the helmet and 
trailing over the shoulders; and, probably in order to 
develope this more fully, the helmet is conventionalized 
into a mere skull-cap to which the tall crest is ludi- 
crously disproportioned. Of course there is no ground 
for saying that the artist had “our” Homer in view, 
but if he had recently listened to a recitation of E. 
736 foll., he might have been expected to produce some 
such result as that before us. A more conventional 
and less minutely graphic idea than that of the poet 
was probably in his mind. Yet even the conventional- 
ities of art are more or less governed by the images 
of poetry, and such an approximation as this might 
well be the result of the popularity of our Iliad at the 
date of the vase, which probably belongs to the early 
6% cent. B. C.(28) The most striking feature however 
of the representation is the device of the dolphin on 
the shield. I have suggested one explanation as pos- 
sible on page xii of Vol. I; but, as the same shield- 
device is seen in other armed figures on later vases,(29) 
I incline to regard it as having a local prevalence, and 
perhaps as distinctive of Athens. If so, it is an ex- 


28 The type became conventional; and several other Panathenaic vases of 
a much later period reproduce Pallas similarly accoutred. 
29 See in particular one mentioned below, p. tv, in the Lamberg col- 


lection. 
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ample of what is observed above, how the local element ΡΑΒΤῚ 
tends to develope itself at the expense of the general. 

XXXI. It is apparently in order to display the shield ius art spoke 

with its device full-face that the attitude is chosen; aisiect (strongly 
and this has necessitated the subduing or supressing *how= by 4 pas- 
the grander features of the wxgis. If the dolphin was see outed ᾿Ν 
an actual Athenian shield-device at the date of the 5 note). 
vase, to put one on Pallas’ shield would unmistakably 
express her connection with Athens; and this would be 
more to an Athenian craftsman than conformity with 
the poetic ideal, although this latter might all the while 
eXercise a powerful influence on his general conception. 
The same feeling, I think, rules in Greek vase-paint- 
ing, at any rate in the earlier period. The vase-painter 
was a citizen, or had local sympathies, or was under 
the patronage of powerful families, and addressed a 
strictly local public. Even if one such acquired a wider 
fame, he might, and probably would, still speak the 
truth of art through a local medium. It would even 
be a greater homage to his renown, if strangers from 
afar came to buy vases shewing local subjects for the 
pure merit of their style.(30) The same feeling caused 
the manufacture of the “silver shrines” for Artemis to 
be an influential branch of trade at Ephesus. The very 
same feeling, I may add, governs local photography 
and local art generally at the present day.(3") 


30 This prevalent local tendency of Greek art receives a strong testimony 
from Pausanias V. xviii, who, speaking of a subject supposed to be represented 
on the chest of Cypselus, says, ταῦτα μὲν δὴ οὐδὲ ἀρχὴν ἀποδέξαιτο ay τις 
ὡς ὁ tov Κυψέλον πρόγονος Κορίνθιός re ὧν καὶ τὴν λάρνακα αὑτῷ ποιού- 
μενος κτῆμα, ὅποσα μὲν Κορινϑίοις ἣν ἐπιχώρια ἑκὼν ὑπερέβαινεν, ἃ δὲ 
ξενικά te καὶ οὐδὲ ἄλλως ἤκοντα ἐς δόξαν ἐτεχνᾶτο ἐπὶ τῇ λάρνακι. 

3: Thus all the legend of Agamemnon’s fate and Cassandra’s as blended 
with it would have a special Peloponnesian local interest; and a secondary 
Athenian local interest, when the great Attic dramatists had once made the 
theme their own. So the story of Penthesileia and her Amazons at the siege 
of Troy doubtless formed a highly popular episode for Attic artists, owing to 
the connection of the same Amazons with the story of Theseus. So even the 
story of Herakles, Pan-Hellenic as it became, was specially Atticized by his 
being placed always uuder the guardianship of Pallas. Hence also the thousands 
of vases which represent the Eleusinian or Dionysiac festivals, the very flower 
of Attic cultus. 
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PART I XXXII. Now it is plain that, if any Cyclic poems 
Pindar is local, were being evolved in a continuous metrical form from 
saesceabty lo, Hoating legends at the time of Pindar, they must have 
cal, and vase Come under the same influences which were powerful 
Pee πουϊά With him. And local influences are apparent in every 
more congenial ode of Pindar. He hardly can escape into general 
class of subjec'* legend but trough a local door. Thus he diverges into 
whole, in our the story of the Argé, his longest extant flight of song, 
vortion in Pre because it tends to glorify Cyrené. He introduces the 
shows the same theo-myth of the Dioscuri, because he is praising an 
tendency /ess. athlete who boasted a descent from one of their com- 

rades. He interweaves the chief Argive legends, be- 
cause his hero is a man of Argos. (Pyth. IV. Nem. X.) 
Now the more largely the “Cyclic” poets dealt in local 
allusions, the more congenial subject-matter would they 
afford to the vase-painter; and therefore any prepon- 
derance which we find of such subjects over Homeric 
on the vases is natural, since the local element in our 
Homer has but a limited range, and several of the 
allusions in which we trace it, — that for instance to 
Erectheus, B. 547—5t, 4. 80-1, — may be from a 
later hand. 
But the con- XXXII. Another feeling which would always in- 
sreatly ‘imiea fluence the artist is that in favour of subjects specially 
the painter in hie suited for his treatment. The area of his picture was 
jects The ear Tigorously limited, and the range of his choice propor- 
Hest figures are tionably narrowed. We may compare, for this purpose, 
maine und iden, the older examples of stained glass exhibiting figures or 
tification is dif’ groups in our Church windows. In the earlier vases 
sea tee The, groups of many“figures are of course rare: and solitary 
anappealtoear figures, such as the Pallas already mentioned, or at 
Dae en? most pairs of figures, predominate. Hence μονομαχέαι, 
ive. such as we have in abundance in the Iliad, often oc- 
cur. They gave balanced figures in effective poses. 
Whether these are or are not Iliadic it is in many 
cases impossible to say. One among these earlier ones 
is called by connoisseurs “the combat of Hector and 
Ajax”, and may be so for aught I know. Ajax would 
certainly interest the Salaminian and therefore the 


Athenian public, when the surreptitious line of Solon 
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B. 558 was once firmly rooted in the Homeric text. 
Whereas Achilles would interest no city in particular. 
Probably the knowledge of the conventional marks of 
recognition has perished ages ago. These duel- pieces 
represent the heroes nearly always assaulting, seldom 
in any such marked attitude, or with any such special 
attribute, as would enable us to compare them with the 
descriptions in our Homeric text. But assuming that 
we could be sure of this Hector and Ajax pair, still, 
several versions of the Tale of Troy might have em- 
bodied that particular duel; and there would thus be 
room for considerable uncertainty, especially in the 
eyes of critics who disparage suck evidence as is ac- 
cessible, and demand such as is out of reach. 

XXXIV. I dwell on these considerations in order 
to show that a great deal more than we are likely to 
find, especially at an early period, would be required 
to establish any confirmation of the bulk of our present 
Iliad as then current. And indeed, to illustrate a poet 
by a series of vase-paintings does not seem to have 
entered into the conceptions of practical art at the 
early date which alone could qualify them as evidence 
upon the question before us. Those paintings illustrate 
legends; mostly, as I have said, of local interest; but 
even where of general, legends still, not poems. The 
illustration of a poem is mostly an accidental result. 
As the resources of art grew, the drama, which ap- 
pealed to the eye as well as to the ear, became in- 
deed a. direct source of suggestion to the vase artists, 
and we find, although rarely, scenes depicted. But 
mere recitations, though they might fire the imagination 
of the painter, yet would give him little but general 
impressions to carry away; and all the detail, all that 
constitutes the distinctive and characteristic features of 
the group — say of combatants or charioteers — would 
often be worked out subjectively. And beyond recitation 
there was nothing to aid him. To give weight to Mr. 
Paley’s negative argument each artist should have had 
a copy of the Iliad in his studio. 

XXXV. There is, however, one subject which appears 
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But a_ legend, 
rather than a 
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ject aimed at by 
the artist; 
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The free circula- 
tion of rhapsodic 
strains, and the 
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each may very probably have dealt with it from a 
purely independent stand-point. 

XXVI. But in fact much more must the receptiveness 
of whatever was popular and floating have prevailed 


incessantaccom- with greater frequency than conscious adaptation or 


panying deve- 
lopment of le- 
gend would make 
it probably 
impossible to 
ascribe the 
source of parti- 
cular tragedics 
to particular 
ballad-epics, 
even if we had 
them to compare. 


studied imitation of a given poem in an age when books 
were not. Suppose a man of poetic imagination hears 
a highly popular recitation on the legend of Cidipus, 
carries away an outline of leading facts, retains entire 
some specially impressive passages, and catches a great 
deal of striking imagery and phraseology. He goes to 
another city and hears another version current there 
with strong local colouring, he assists at a κῶμος and 
finds old features effaced and new ones still added. 
His own imagination is then kindled and he reproduces, 
but in a still further altered form, a variation on the 
same epic theme. His novelty wins acceptance; for 
Homer has himself in the words of Telemachus stated 
the law of popularity in his own day, α. 351—2, 
τὴν γὰρ ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι 
ἥ τις ἀκουόντεσσι νεωτάτη ἀμφιπέληται. 

These words, although referring to novelty of theme, 
yet suggest novel treatment us a secondary condi- 
tion. There were a host of receptive and impuls- 
ive mind8, there was an abundance of material, the 
one acting and reacted on by the other. This process 
may be conceived to go on till there are currents of 
rhapsody circulating everywhere, till on festive occasions 
a people’s whole mind is steeped in them, till, as after 
a heavy downpour of rain, the flood is all about the 
land, .and you cannot see the river for the water. Now 
if in this state of things the Tragic impulse took a new 
development, it may be impossible to say that a partic- 
ular tragedian was directly and principally indebted 
to this or that particular form of ballad or epos. But 
the flood finds its level and the banks reappear and 
the ancient channel is left majestic and alone. 

Nay it seems to me very likely that, had all this mass 
of ballad literature come down to us, we might find it 
impossible to decide which composer, or whether any, 
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singly and primarily furnished any particular drama- 
tist with the plot of any particular play. We might 
find the original Homer so lost in a swamp of second- 
aries and imitators as to leave the question wholly ob- 
scure. 

The inference of direct indebtedness is therefore very 
precarious, and no less so of course with regard to 
Homer than with regard to the “Cyclic” poets. But 
when it is sought to prove Homer late and these Cy- 
clics early because, it is alleged, the Tragedians drew 
from them and not from him, it is important to point 
out on what slippery ground the allegation rests. 

XXVIT. Thus, when Mr. Paley says, “my position 
“is that it was from this mass of ballad literature and 
“not from our Iliad and Odyssey, that Pindar and the 
“Tragic writers took their themes’? (Essay, p. 3), I be- 
lieve that he asserts what, in the absence of the “ballad- 
literature’, cannot be proved, and what might have 
been equally difficult to prove or disprove, if it had 
survived. I am not, therefore, concerned to prove that 
any given number of the Aischylean plots, those for 
instance mentioned above, XX, were in fact taken 
directly from our Iliad or Odyssey. I believe, indeed, 
that I have shown in the notes there as strong proofs 
of their being taken from our Homer, as can be given 
in favour of any such plots being taken from the Cyclics. 
But for my present purpose it suffices to show that a 
large enough proportion of them bear ἃ sufficiently close 
resemblance to certain characters, groupings of incident, 
or situations of plot, in our Homeric poems to negative 
the presumption of modernism which Mr. Paley seeks 
to establish against those poems by comparing them 
with the Cyclics in this respect. It therefore matters 
very little what was the precise date at which such 
portions of the Trojan story as “the Building wf Troy, 
the Rape of Helen, the Judgment of Paris, the Murder 
of Agamemnon”, and — to add one more — the Sack 
of Ilium, acquired a fulness of development at all cor- 
responding to the scale of the present Iliad and Odys- 
sey. I see no reason whatever for supposing that the 
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It is precarious 

to attempt this 
with regard to 
Homer as with 
regard to the 
Cyclics. All that 
can be shown is 
that the com- 
parison, as far 
as it goes, fur- 
nishes no. ar- 
gument from de- 
fect against the 
antiquity of our 
Homer. 
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"parti last two existed at whatever time the Odyssey was 
composed in any fuller form than as they are there 
To speculate given. But I am not to be understood as assuming 
vite of part, the opposite of this and arguing from it. On the death 
cular episodes, of Agamemnon we have one passage of fifteen(17) lines, 
ar those given another of eight('8) lines, and a third of twenty six,(19) 
succinctly or all of which contain from various points of view in 
co are eniated part or whole the outlines of the same tale. In an- 
in a fuller poetic other(20) which turns on the details of the murder, the 
form is {a2 narrative is given by the shade of the murdered king. 
There are further several passages which allude in 
passing to some of the facts thus conveyed. Now, what 
reason is there against this being, so far as we know, 
the earliest poetical form in which the legend was pre- 
sented? As regards the sack of Ilium, we have it 
proposed as a subject by Odysseus (21) to Demodocus; 
and a brief summary, as represented, of the lay of the 
latter is given in twenty one lines,(22) which is again 
further epitomized in the three lines in which the sub- 
ject is proposed. Again we have narrated by Odysseus 
in seventeen(23) lines more the special part born by 
Neoptolemus in the same enterprise. Now why must 
we assume as a fact any fuller then existing form of 
this epic narrative? The poet undoubtedly assumes it 
for the purposes of his song, but are we to yield to 
poetic illusion and take it for a criterion of fact? I 
therefore wholly reject the notion of an Ἰλίου Πέρσις, 
like that known by the name of Lesches, as on this 
ground existing when the Odyssey was composed, and 
so with regard to other such portions of the general 
Trojan legend. The building of Troy, the rape of Helen, 
and the judgment of Paris, are dealt with in a far less 
complete and much more allusive way. But, if we 
suppose that they existed at the time of the Iliad in a 
form as full as that in which the death of Agamemnon 
and the sack of Troy are included in the Odyssey, we 
shall be making an assumption quite large enough to 
meet all the known facts. 

17 α. 29—43. 18 y. 803—10. 19 δ. κ512-- 37. 20 A. 405—34. 

21 9. 492—5. 22 s00—520. 23 4. 521-37. | 
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XXVIII. I have already stated my own belief that parri 


the epic material may have undergone several successive 
manipulations before our Homer, and that he may have 
had much pre-existing material in some form or other 
to draw upon (Vol. I. Pref. Part. I, XIII). I have 
also stated my view (ibid. XIII) of the period when, 
and the manner in which, the art of writing and the 
use of mss. came in to aid the resources of the rhap- 
sodist. I still think that the most probable view. If 
the tale of Troy had floated unwritten down to the time 
of Pindar or later, as Mr. Paley supposes (Essay p. 3), 
I cannot see how it is likely that the story of the 
Pisistratids and their care of the Homeric text could 
ever have arisen. Further, the Greeks must have be- 
come acquainted with the use of Egyptian papyrus at 
any rate in the time of Amasis, if no earlier.(24) We 
cannot surely suppose them so dull and unreceptive as 
not to have readily assimilated the habit. Again, were 
the Pheenicians likely, with the stimulus of colonies and 
commerce, to be more or less forward than the other 
Canaanites in the use of writing materials at 800 or 
700 B. C.? The same commercial and colonial stimulus 
reached the Greeks, at any rate those of Asia, not long 
afterwards; and with the Augean as a highway and its 
islands like stepping stones, where is the unlikelihood 
of the European Greeks becoming speedily as forward 
as their Asiatic kinsmen? Indeed the fact that Heca- 
teus and Charon flourished as prose writers B. ©. 500 
—480 seems to me proof positive that writing as a 
means of literature was thus early known. Mr. Paley 
nowhere notices these and argues as if they had not 
existed. : 
XXIX. Mr. Paley appeals under 2. to early Greek 
art. Let us take the Parthenon(25) as the best known 
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But writing for 
literary purposes 
was, I am per 
suaded, not 50 
late an introduc- 
tion into Greece 
as has been as- 
sumed. The facts 
of the reign of 
Amasis and the 
prose writings of 
early Ionian 
geographers suf- 
fice to prove this. 


24 Amasis gave the Greeks the emporium of Naucrates (Herod. II. 178). 
All the settlers mentioned by Herodotus as availing themselves of it, whether 
Dorians Ionians or Aolians, are either from western Asia or from some of the 
igean islands on the Asiatic coast. Thus an Asiatic Ionian poet would have the 
earliest opportunities of this Egyptian intercourse and its resulting culture. 

25 It is generally believed, and has indeed been deliberately stated by 
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Shakspeare 


and Dante, 


PREFACE. 


Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 


The passages which I am about to compare have been 
quoted again and again. They are to be found in the 
notes ad loc. to Keightley’s edition of Milton, in Drake's 
“Shakspeare and this Times”, Vol. I. p. 378—g9, and 
doubtless elsewhere. . 
In Shakspeare’s Measure for Measure Claudio is made 
to say,(15) 
The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 


In Dante, Inferno III. 87, we read, 


Io vengo per menarvi all’ altra riva 

Nelle tenebre eterne in caldo e in gielo, 
and again Purgat. IL. 31, 

A sofferir tormenti e caldi e gieli 

Simili corpi la virti dispone, 

Che come fa non vuol che a noi si sveli. 
Now it is obvious to infer that Milton borrowed from 
Dante directly, or from Shakspeare, who borrowed from 
Dante; but the inference is not necessary. There were 
abundant stories propagated by the medieval theo- 
logians of the precise forms of suffering which await 
the sinner in a future state, so generally current, and 
which retained so strong a hold on the imagination, 
that the great changes in religious views in the six- 
teenth century were unable to break the tradition. The 
poets in particular of that and the subsequent century 
had nothing to substitute for them, and therefore the 
tradition may have penetrated Milton from wholly 
different sources than Shakspeare, and the latter from 
wholly different sources than Dante. 

Again Claudio, condemned for incontinence, continues, 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence about 

This pendant world; 


15. Act ΠῚ, ὅς. 1. 
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Chaucer, before him, “Assemblie of Foules”, had said, part I 


And likerous folke, after that they been dede, and further il- 
Shall whirle about the world alwaye in paine, Chacwce' from 
Till many a world be passed. 


Compare the doom of Francesca de Rimini and her ond again from 
lover in the Inferno V., and especially the previous 
lines which describe the whirlwind of the Second circle, 
31 foll. 

Le bufera infernal che mai non resta 

Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 

Voltando e percotendo gli molesta. 
and 40—2, 

E come gli stornei ne portan I ali 

Nel freddo tempo a schiera larga e piena 

Cosi que fiato gli spiriti mali. 
Virgil before all these had said, Ain. VI. 740—1, 

Alise pandantur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos. 


Knowing, as we do, what Virgil was to Dante, the ben renee 
actual passage in the former may very probably have to » pervading 
been present to the mind of the latter, but for the belief, which cir- 
reason above mentioned there is no need of the sup- cond irrerpect 
position. At any rate there can be little doubt(16) that ive of the form, 
Chaucer and Dante were independent. The same me- heros aaythe ms 
dieval view of the forms of penal doom had reached sncient Greece. 
both. 

Now what prevailed in Europe with regard to this 
particular view of the penal doom of the dead is, I be- 
lieve, like what prevailed in Greece with regard to all 
heroic legend. There may have been other — call. them 
Cyclic — poets, who partly bridged the interval bet- 
ween Atschylus and Homer, but it is wholly super- 
fluous to call in their aid. The legend, as distinct from 
any particular form of it, — the automythic: essence, 


so to call it — was what they had to deal with, and 


16 Chaucer was born in the same decade in which Dante died. Of course 
therefore the former might, as a matter of possibility merely, have borrowed 
from the latter. But the probability lies strongly the other way. 
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The free circula- 
tion of rhapsodic 
strains, and the 
incessant accom- 
panying deve- 
lopment of le 
gend would make 
it probably 
impossible to 
ascribe the 
source of parti- 
cular tragedies 
to particular 
ballad-epics, 
even if we had 
them to compare. 


PREFACE. 


each may very probably have dealt with it from a 
purely independent stand-point. 

XXVI. But in fact much more must the receptiveness 
of whatever was popular and floating have prevailed 
with greater frequency than conscious adaptation or 
studied imitation of a given poem in an age when books 
were not. Suppose a man of poetic imagination hears 
a highly popular recitation on the legend of Cidipus, 
carries away an outline of leading facts, retains entire 
some specially impressive passages, and catches a great 
deal of striking imagery and phraseology. He goes to 
another city and hears another version current there 
with strong local colouring, he assists at a κῶμος and 
finds old features effaced and new ones still added. 
His own imagination is then kindled and he reproduces, 
but in a still further altered form, a variation on the 
same epic theme. His novelty wins acceptance; for 
Homer has himself in the words of Telemachus stated 
the law of popularity in his own day, «. 351—2, 

τὴν γὰρ ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι 

] τις ἀκουόντεσσι νεωτάτη ἀμφιπέληται. 
These words, although referring to novelty of theme, 
yet suggest novel treatment as a secondary condi- 
tion. There were a host of receptive and impuls- 
ive mind8, there was an abundance of material, the 
one acting and reacted on by the other. This process 
may be conceived to go on till there are currents of 
rhapsody circulating everywhere, till on festive occasions 
a people's whole mind is steeped in them, till, as after 
a heavy downpour of rain, the flood is all about the 
land, .and you cannot see the river for the water. Now 
if in this state of things the Tragic impulse took a new 
development, it may be impossible to say that a partic- 
ular tragedian was directly and principally indebted 
to this or that particular form of ballad or epos. But 
the flood finds its level and the banks reappear and 
the ancient channel is left majestic and alone. 

Nay it seems to me very likely that, had all this mass 
of ballad literature come down to us, we might find it 
impossible to decide which composer, or whether any, 
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singly and primarily furnished any particular drama- 
tist with the plot of any particular play. We might 
find the original Homer so lost in a swamp of second- 
aries and imitators as to leave the question wholly ob- 
scure. 

The inference of direct indebtedness is therefore very 
precarious, and no less so of course with regard to 
Homer than with regard to the “Cyclic” poets. But 
when it is sought to prove Homer late and these Cy- 
clics early because, it is alleged, the Tragedians drew 
from them and not from him, it is important to point 
out on what slippery ground the allegation rests. 

AXVII. Thus, when Mr. Paley says, “my position 
‘is that it was from this mass of ballad literature and 
“not from our Iliad and Odyssey, that Pindar and the 
“Tragic writers took their themes” (Essay, p. 3), I be- 
lieve that he asserts what, in the absence of the “ballad- 
literature”, cannot be proved, and what might have 
been equally difficult to prove or disprove, if it had 
survived. I am not, therefore, concerned to prove that 
any given number of the A‘schylean plots, those for 
instance mentioned above, XX, were in fact taken 
directly from our Iliad or Odyssey. I believe, indeed, 
that I have shown in the notes there as strong proofs 
of their being taken from our Homer, as can be given 
in favour of any such plots being taken from the Cyclics. 
But for my present purpose it suffices to show that a 
large enough proportion of them bear a sufficiently close 
resemblance to certain characters, groupings of incident, 
or situations of plot, in our Homeric poems to negative 
the presumption of modernism which Mr. Paley seeks 
to establish against those poems by comparing them 
with the Cyclics in this respect. It therefore matters 
very little what was the precise date at which such 
portions of the Trojan story as “the Building wf Troy, 
the Rape of Helen, the Judgment of Paris, the Murder 
of Agamemnon’, and — to add one more — the Sack 
of lium, acquired a fulness of development at all cor- 
responding to the scale of the present Iliad and Odys- 
sey. I see no reason whatever for supposing that the 
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To speculate 
what was the 
date of parti- 
eular episodes, 
and whether any 
of those given 
succinctly or 
condensed in Ho- 
mer pre - existed 
in a faller poetic 
form is equally 
uncertain, 


PREFACE. 


last two existed at whatever time the Odyssey was 
composed in any fuller form than as they are there 
given. But I am not to be understood as assuming 
the opposite of this and arguing from it. On the death 
of Agamemnon we have one passage of fifteen(17) lines, 
another of eight('8) lines, and a third of twenty six,(19) 
all of which contain from various points of view in 
part or whole the outlines of the same tale. In an- 
other(2°) which turns on the details of the murder, the 
narrative is given by the shade of the murdered king. 
There are further several passages which allude in 
passing to some of the facts thus conveyed. Now, what 
reason is there against this being, so far as we know, 
the earliest poetical form in which the legend was pre- 
sented? As regards the sack of Ilium, we have it 
proposed as a subject by Odysseus (21) to Demodocus; 
and a brief summary, as represented, of the lay of the 
latter is given in twenty one lines,(22) which is again 
further epitomized in the three lines in which the sub- 
ject is proposed. Again we have narrated by Odysseus 
in seventeen(23) lines more the special part born by 
Neoptolemus in the same enterprise. Now why must 
we assume as a fact any fuller then existing form of 
this epic narrative? The poet undoubtedly assumes it 
for the purposes of his song, but are we to yield to 
poetic illusion and take it for a criterion of fact? I 
therefore wholly reject the notion of an Ἰλίον Πέρσις, 
like that known by the name of Lesches, as on this 
ground existing when the Odyssey was composed, and 
so with regard to other such portions of the general 
Trojan legend. The building of Troy, the rape of Helen, 
and the judgment of Paris, are dealt with in a far less 
complete and much more allusive way. But, if we 
suppose that they existed at the time of the Iliad in a 
form as full as that in which the death of Agamemnon 
and the sack of Troy are included in the Odyssey, we 
shall be making an assumption quite large enough to 
meet all the known facts. 


17 α. 29—43. 18 y. 803—10. 19 δ. 512— 37. 20 4. 405—34. 


21 ὃ. 492—5. 
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XXVIII. I have already stated my own belief that 
the epic material may have undergone several successive 
manipulations before our Homer, and that he may have 
had much pre-existing material in some form or other 
to draw upon (Vol. I. Pref. Part. I, XIII). I have 
also stated my view (ibid. XIIT) of the period when, 
and the manner in which, the art of writing and the 
use of mss. came in to aid the resources of the rhap- 
sodist. I still think that the most probable view. If 
the tale of Troy had floated unwritten down to the time 
of Pindar or later, as Mr. Paley supposes (Essay p. 3), 
I cannot see how it is likely that the story of the 
Pisistratids and their care of the Homeric text could 
ever have arisen. Further, the Greeks must have be- 
come acquainted with the use of Egyptian papyrus at 
any rate in the time of Amasis, if no earlier.(24) We 
cannot surely suppose them so dull and unreceptive as 
not to have readily assimilated the habit. Again, were 
the Phoenicians likely, with the stimulus of colonies and 
commerce, to be more or less forward than the other 
Canaanites in the use of writing materials at 800 or 
700 B. C.? The same commercial and colonial stimulus 
reached the Greeks, at any rate those of Asia, not long 
afterwards; and with the Atgean as a highway and its 
islands like stepping stones, where is the unlikelihood 
of the European Greeks becoming speedily as forward 
as their Asiatic kinsmen? Indeed the fact that Heca- 
teus and Charon flourished as prose writers B. ©. 500 
—480 seems to me proof positive that writing as a 
means of literature was thus early known. Mr. Paley 
nowhere notices these and argues as if they had not 
existed. 

XXIX. Mr. Paley appeals under 2. to early Greek 
art. Let us take the Parthenon(25) as the best known 
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But writing for 
literary purposes 
was, I am per- 
suaded, not so 
late an introduc- 
tion into Greece 
as has been as- 
sumed. The facts 
of the reign of 
Amasis and the 
prose writings of 
early Ionian 
geographers suf- 
fice to prove this. 


24 Amasis gave the Greeks the emporium of Naucrates (Herod. II. 178). 
All the settlers mentioned by Herodotus as availing themselves of it, whether 
Dorians Jonians or Aolians, are either from western Asia or from some of the 
#igean islands on the Asiatic coast. Thus an Asiatic Ionian poet would have the 
earliest opportunities of this Egyptian intercourse and its resulting culture. 
25 It is generally believed, and has indeed been deliberately stated by 
G* 
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PAXTI Euripides, since Polydorug is present. It seems clear 
that in many cases the artist drew from a general re- 
collection only of what he had heard recited or seen 
performed, or knew as a floating legend, and filled up 
the scene with accessories more or less inconsistent. 
Thus in one of the combat scenes reckoned above, that 
of Achilles and Hector, known by the ἐρινεὸς of X. 
145, the artist has placed a quail between the legs of 
each figure, borrowed doubtless from the Attic custom 
of fighting quails, and denoting that the heroes were, 
as one might say, the “cocks” of their respective 
sides. 

ne ce XLIII. Now, I confess, I cannot reconcile the above 
from vases in eVidence with the remark of Mr. Paley, Essay, p. 15. 
oat Mus. sum- “Only the later vases, viz, those of the third era, or 
ΝΣ “dating after B. C. 400 contain subjects directly taken 
“from the Iliad, and then (like the quotations in Plato) 
“they suddenly become rather common.” I shall be 
very glad if any reader who takes an interest in this 
branch of the subject will verify my statements upon 
it. My view is that Homeric subjects appear as soon 
as groups appear. They are adequately represented; 
they are even much more, when we consider that, by 
500—450 B. C., when the non-Homeric first appear to 
outnumber them, all the leading Cyclic poems, form- 
ing 8 bulk probably several times as large as our Il. 
and Ody., had become current; and if in any part of 
the series their proportion appears small, some recom- 
mendation of special subjects to popularity, on artistic 
or local rather than on poetic and general grounds, 
will probably account for the fact. 
A series of en- = XLIV. I looked with much interest through the two 
Paris 1008) fron elaborate volumes of “Peintures de Vases Antiques 
ΜΝ μον ne Gravées par A. Clener, expliquées par A. L. Millin.” 
4th century 5.0, Par. 1808 fol. but the style of art was evidently too 
gives substan- late for our purpose. I may remark however that late 
cea | "* as these vases were, being probably of the 4** century 
B. C., there was no great increase of Homeric scenes. 
In Vol. I, Thetis bringing Achilles his armour no. XIV, 
the duel of Ajax and Hector with the heralds at their 
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side no. XXXIII, the battle ‘over Patroclus body’ 


no. XLIX, and in Vol. I, one, no. XV, probably re- 
presenting Menelaus and Telemachus, with Helen pour- 
ing the νηπενϑὲς draught, were all that occurred. On 
the other hand Memnon slain by Achilles no. XIX and 
the last scene of Troy with Ajax Oileus and Cassandra, 
were the only non-Homeric Trojan subjects. There 
was also a representation of Clytemnestra slaying Aga- 
memnon, Vol. I, no. LVIIL. The axe in her hand marks 
the late character of the work, in Adschylus(se) she 
uses the φάσγανον or ξίφος. The great majority were 
the same Heraklean, Dionysiac and miscellaneous legends 
which form the staple of the vase-paintings in the 
British museum, with a large number illustrating prob- 
ably the Eleusinian mysteries and other rites. Still, 
though the number of Homeric representations was small 


it was larger than any which could be called Cyclic. | 


XLV. I must next notice the two splendid volumes 


-~me. 


The Lamberg 


in which Mr. Laborde has illustrated the collection of Soltis 15. 7 


vases (upwards of 500) of the Comte de Lamberg. In 
the Introduction occurs a letter from the Abbé Mazzola. 
The view which he takes of the relative frequency of 
Homeric subjects is so opposite to that of Mr. Paley 
that I quote it entire. After arguing that the successive 
formations of soil which had taken place above the 
tumulus in which these vases were found, point to an 
antiquity much greater than the age ascribed to Homer, 
he continues thus. 

“ον A cette antiquité antérieure du temps d’Ho- 
“mére, on pourra m’opposer la quantité de sujets re- 
“tracés dans les chants de ce poéte, et représentés sur 
“les vases; mais iL faudra me prouver d’abord que la 
“mythologie d’Homére étoit une invention de son génie 
“et ne provenoit pas de tradition encore plus ancienne. 
“Homére en effect ne fit autre chose que de réunir les 
‘adées mythologiques qui étoient regues de son temps, 
“ainsi que les faits des héros plus anciens; il les orna 


markable for the 
great depth at 
which it claims 
to have been 
found, and the 
high antiquity 
which is there- 
fore ascribed by 
the editor to the 
vases. 

Here I counted 
ten Homeric 
subjects against 
three non - Ho- 
meric, all from 
the 7roica. 


so See Aschyl. Agam, 1262, ϑήγουσα φωτὶ φάσγανον, and 1528—9, Etgo- 


δηλήτῳ ϑανᾶτῳ τίσας ἅπερ nokev. 
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But the argu- 
ment in favour 
of “Cyclic” an- 
tiquity as pre- 
sumed from the 
vases, forgets 
that we have 
“our Homer” to 
compare with 
them, 


PREFACE. 


. 


“de descriptions poétiques, les habilla ἃ son maniére, 
“et leur donna une forme et une vie nouvelles, comme 
‘de font encore les poétes de nos jours.” p. xi. 

Now the Abbé Mazzola, I need hardly say is no 
believer in the lateness of our Homer. He evidently 
regards the Iliad and Odyssey as the oldest extant 
product of the Greek Muse; but he finds presumptive 
tokens of a far higher antiquity in the circumstances 
of the tumulus itself. He may be right or wrong in 
that inference; but what I wish to call attention to is, 
that he finds such a “quantité de sujets retracés dans 
les chants de ce poéte” on the vases exhumed, that he 
thinks it necessary to explain the fact and reconcile it 
with his theory of their pre-Homeric age. With his 
theory I am not at present concerned, but the fact to 
which he deposes is important. 


XLVI. The following ten representations correspond 
with scenes from our Iliad and Odyssey, 

Vol. I. pl. IL. no. I, not explained by editor, but doubt- 
less representing Peisistratus and Telem. departing 
from Nestor. (51) 

ib. pl. XVIII. Achilles and Lycaon(s2) Il. ®. 34 foll. 

ib. pl. XXI. Hector refusing Hecuba’s libation. He 
has helmet in hand anticipating the later scene with 
his wife in Z. 472 and appears to decline the offered 
cup. 

ἐδ. pl. LXAXXIII. Iris forbids Hector to combat Agam. 
A. 200 foll. 

ib. pl. XCIV. Odys., as an old man, welcoming Telem. 
at Eumeeus’ hut, beside him a dog. 


s1 Two young men are in a chariot with three horses standing. Around 
them on foot are grouped 6 other figures, 3 female, of whom 2 in front appear 
of greater note. 


52 Lycaon is on horseback, unarmed, in chlamys only, and with a ring on 
one foot perhaps as a mark of his previous captivity. Achil, pursues on foot 
hurling a spear. I suspect this was a conventional way of displaying his πὸ- 
dag ὠκὺς quality, as in a vase in Brit. Mus. First Room, Wall- “CAKE 19, no. 36, 
he similarly on foot pursues a mounted Troilus. 











PART I. LV 


Vol. II. pl. VI. Combat of Achilles and Hector with PaxT1 
names added. (53) 

ib. pl. VIII. Combat, Hector and Ajax, heralds attendant. 

ib. pl. XII. The same. 

ib. pl. XV. Menelaiis seeking Paris after his rescue by 
Aphrodité, see I. 379. 

ib. pl. XVIII. Not explained by editor, but doubtless 
representing the young Odys. taken hunting by the 
sons of Autolycus, see τ. 426 foll. (54) 

ib. pl. XXII. Not explained by editor, but doubtless 
representing Nestor welcoming Telem. A female 
figure behind with a cup, Polycasté offering wiste.(ss) 
In the same volumes were three scenes from the non- 

Homeric Troica, | 

Vol. I. pl. XXXIV. Menelaiis in the sack of Troy pur- 
sues Helen with sword drawn, which he drops, 
“désarmé ἃ l’aspect de ses charmes”. Comp. Eurip. 
Androm. 630—t1. 

Vol. 11. pl. XIII. Combat, supposed of Achill. -and 
Memnon over Antilochus, whose shield, as that of 
Achill., shows device of dolphin. Two figures like 
statues watching fight on right and left, with spears. 

ib. pl. XXIV. Cassandra torn by Ajax Oileus from the 
statue of Pallas, which she grasps.(s56) 


Here then were ten Homeric against three non-Homeric 
scenes from the Troica. It should further be observed, 
however, that we have the Iliad and Odyssey to com- 
pare with the vase-pictures. We have not the Cyclic the “vyclica” we 
° * ae have nol. 

poems. If we had, we might find equal variations from 
their text as finally settled, to those which we encounter 

53 This appeared in Millingen’s ‘‘Unedited monuments”, p. 24 vignette, as 
did also the next, p. 30 vignette. 

s4 An elder bearded man turns round to a younger beardless one as if to 
hand lances, although be holds two already. Each has also a club and dog, 
held by the younger in a leash and collar. A hare sits in front. 

55 Nestor an aged man seated, Telem. a young traveller with petasus and 
two spears. 

56 Her name is over, KEZANAPA, over another fig. to right, TPOIO(N?) 
WIEPEA; the first symbol of tke last word is probably a mark of breathing, 
= ἱέρεια. 


LVi PREFACE. 


PARTI in comparing those pictures with the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. The variations might be due to local influences 
or to the deviations introduced by the dramatists, but 
as facts stand we have no adequate material for a com- 
parative argument. 

The argument XLVII. The next group of arguments refers to the 
language. ie language of Homer. Firstly I contend that the earlier 
“our Homer” Greek poets reflect it copiously, and that each in turn, 
aroun demrein taken in proportion to his bulk, shows larger evidence 
pugned, contem- Of coincidence than Mr, Paley has extracted as between 
Point he wae LLomer and Herodotus, which he urges as a reason for be- 
similarly con- lieving our Homer the compilation of an Ionic rhapsodist 
ee ay Writing about 450 B. C., in short a contemporary of 
pocts in succes- Herodotus. I therefore claim to prove that our Ho- 
ΔΝ ΤΑῚΣ mer, on similar grounds, was the contemporary of Ar- 
to be got rid of Chilochus in the 8 century B.C., of Tyrtseus in the 
saying that “th of Theognis in the 6%, and of Auschylus, Pindar, 
than all. and Simonides of Ceos in the 5». This of course reduces 

the argument ad absyrdum. But then, how are we to 
account for the evidence? What are we to think οὗ ἃ 
poet who casts his shadow everywhere from the 8! 
century B.C, to the 5"? It is plain, that our Homer 
cannot be contemporary with the scries, but may be 
as old as the earliest, or older than them all. He stands 
in fact further back from us than the first of them, 
and behind him is the dawn of poetry. 

Certain argu- J, secondly, claim to negative certain arguments ad- 
sone ἀρ δὰ vanced by Mr. Paley in favour of Homeric modernism 
dernism, found- and founded on certain features which he finds in the 
ἐν jdloverba the diction. I assert with regard to a great number of 
digamma, and these, especially transitive middle verbs, the fluctuation 
disproved. τὸ of the digamma, and the “Attic” use of the article, 

that the same features, so far from being espccially 
Homeric, are common to all the earliest poetry; that 
in fact, we have no remains of Greek literature so old 
as to exhibit either no middle verbs or none which 
are transitive, a consistent use of the digamma,(s7) or 
a purely pronominal use of the “article”, as we rightly 
call it in later Greek. 


57 See Prof. Ahrens’ view cited in App. A. XXIV. 
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XLVIITI. I proceed then to extract from Archilochus 
the passages which appear to reflect Homeric phraseo- 
logy. Among them will be noticed several in which 
the sentiment is the same as one of Homer's parallelled 
with it, although in one or two key-words alone do we 
recall his language. This is one probable result where 
a later poet becomes familiar with an earlier one through 
recitation only. The same applies also to others of the 
earlier Greek poets from whom coincidences with our 
Homer have been gathered. The date of Archilochus, 
however, I will remind the reader, is earlier than that of 
any other lyric or [ambic poet; being generally ascribed 


to 700—730 B.C. 


οἶνος ᾿Ισμαρικὸς, 3 [56] Bergk. 


av μῶλον "Agng συνάγῃ, 
4 [50]. 

ἐν πεδίω, ξιφέων δὲ πολύστονον 

ἔσσεται ἔργον. 

ἀμώμητον, 6 [51]. : 

Pons διὰ σέλματα νηῦς ς [49]. 

φοίτα καὶ κοέλων πωματ᾽ ἄφελκε 

κάδων. 
οἶνον ἐρυθρὸν, 1. 
ἐξέφυγον θανάτου τέλος, ἐδ. 


φΦ» 
EvT 


κήδεα μὲν στονόεντα, 9 [48]. 
ϑαλίῃς τέρψεται, i. 


κῦμα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, 
tb, 

ἀνηκέστοισι κακοῖσιν, ἐδ. 

πολιῆς ἁλὸς ἐν πελαγεσσι, τις] 


ἀμφεπονήϑη, 12 [54]. 

τερπωλὰς, 13 [53]- 

ὥστε Κὰρ κεκλήσομαι, 24 [18]. 

καρδέην ἰαίνεται, 36 [25]. 

ἔργον ἴδρις, 30 [8]. 

αὐλὴν ἕρκος ἀμφιδέδρομεν, 
49 [16]. 


ἀσκὸν ἔχον μέλανος οἵνοιο 
ἡδέος, Ov μοι ἔδωκε Μάρων Ev- 
ἄνϑεος vids, 
ἰρεὺς ᾿Δπόλλωνος ὃς Ἴσμαρον 
ἀμφιβεβήκειν, ι. 196—8. 
μῶλον “Agnos, Β. 4οι εἰ al. 


ἔρις πολύστονος, A. 73. 


ἀμωμήτοιο, M. τορ. 
ἐγὼ διὰ νηὸς ἐφοίτων μ. 42ο. 
πώμασιν ἄρσον ἅπαντας (ἀμ- 
φιφορῆας), B. 353. 
οἶνον ἐρυθρὸν, ε. 165 et αἱ. 
τέλος ϑανάτου ἀλεείνων, ε. 
226. 
κήδεα .... στονόεντα, L. 12. 
τέρπεται ἐν Fading (a post-Ho- 
meric addition?), 4. 603. 
κῦμα πολυφλοίσβοιο ϑαλάσσης, 


B. 209. 


ἀνήκεστον ... ἄλγος, E. 394. 


. ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσι, &. 335. 


ἁλὸς πολιῆς, A. 350 e€ al, 
ἀμφεπονεῖτο, v. 307. 
τερπωλὴν, σ. 37. 

ἐν Καρὸς αἴσῃ, I. 378. 

stoone σὸν κῆρ ἰάνθη, χ. 59. 
ἀνὴρ ἴδρις, § 233: 

ἔρκεος αὐλῆς, x. 442. 
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PART I 


Coincidences 
with Homer 
traceable, in Ar- 
chilochus, where 
they sometimes 
show more in the 
thought than in 
the language. 


LVill 


PART I 


in Tyrtswus, 
where they 
abound so as of- 
ten to form the 
entire material, 


PREFACE. 


νίκης δ᾽ ἐν ϑεοῖσι πείρατα, 


55 [29]. 
διαπεπλιγμένον, 58 [33]. 


avg ἐμάρψαμεν ποσίν, sq [39]. 


ξυνὸς ἀνθρώποις "Agns, 62 [14]. 

ἀλλά σ᾽ ἡ γαστὴρ νόον τε καὶ 
φρένας παρήγαγεν εἰς avat- 
δείαν, 78 [1]. 


τέρψεαι δ᾽ ἀκούων, 70 [4}]. 
Anuntel τε χεῖρας ἀνέξων, © 
82 [110]. 
χαλεπῇσι ϑεὼν ὀδύνησιν ἕκητι 
πεπαρμένος, 84 [68]. 


δολοφρονέουσα, 93 [62]. - 
οὐκέθ᾽ ὁμῶς Pallets ἁπαλὸν 
τχρύα᾿ κάρφεται γὰρ ἤδη, 
100 [76]. 
ἐλυσϑ εὶς, 103 [61]. 
ἀγέρωχον, 154 [133]. 
μηδένα τῶνδ᾽ ἀέκοντα μένειν 
κατέρυκε παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, μηδὲ θύ- 
ραξε κέλευ᾽ οὐκ ἐϑέλοντ᾽ ἐέναι, 
46η--8. 
οἰνοβαρέω κεφαλὴν, 503. 


νέκης πεέρατ᾽ ἔχονται ἐν 
ἀϑανάτοισι ϑεοῖσιν, H. 103. 
δὲ πλίσσοντο πόδεασιν, 
ξ. 318. 
μεταΐξας μάρψῃ ταχέεσσι πό- 
δεσσιν, Φ. 564. 
ξυνὸς Ἐνυάλιος, Σ. 309. 
ἀλλά με γαστήρ ὀτρύνει καχό- 
Ε0γ0ς,), 0. 53») οἷ. η. 216. 
γάστερα... οὐλομένην, ἢ πολλὰ 
non’ 
ἀνθρώποισι δίδωσιν, Q. 286—7. 
φρένατέρπετ᾽ ἀκούων, Α. 474. 
ϑεοῖσι δὲ χεῖρας ἄνεσχον, 
Ir. 318 εἰ αἱ. 
ὀδύνῃσι πεπαρμένος, E. 
309; οἵ. χαλέπῃσι ὀδύνῃσι, Hy. 
Ap. Pyth. 180. 
δολοφρονέουσα, I. 405 εἰ al. 
κάρψω μὲν γρόα καλὸν, ν. 398. 


΄ 
ξυ 


ἐλυσϑεὶς, Q. 510 e αἱ. 

ἀγέρωχον, 1. 286 δὲ al, 

Ioov τοι κακόν ἐσθ᾽, ὅς τ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐϑέλοντα νέεσθαι 

ξεῖνον ἐποτρύνει, καὶ ὃς ἐσσύ- 
μένον κατερύκει, 0. 12 -- 3. 

οἰνοβαρὲς, A. 225. 


XELIX. I pass on to Tyrteus, whose remains show 


that he wrote in a kindred spirit with our Homer, and’ 
which accordingly offer a far larger quantity of coin- 
cidences with his language; I take the fragments in 
Bergk’s arrangement and would remind the reader that 
they amount in all to no more than a hundred and fifty 
five lines. 


ὧδε γὰρ ἀργυρότοξος ἄναξ Exa- ὡς γάρ of χρεέων μυϑήσατο 
soyos ᾿ἡπόλλων Φοῖβος ᾿πόλλων Πυϑοὶῖ ἐν 
χρυσοκόμης ἔχρη πίονος ἐξ ἠγαϑθέῃ, Of ὑπέρβη Aaivor 
ἀδύτου, 3. 3. οὐδὺν, χρησόμενος, 9. 79 
--8ι. cf. ἄναξ ἑκάεργος 
᾿πόλλων, Φᾧ. 461, ἀργυρό- 
τοξος ᾿4π., Β. 766, ἑῷ ἐνὶ 
πίονι νηῷ, Β. 549. 





PART I. Lix 


γωλεμέως αἰεὶ ταλασέφρονα ϑυ- νωλεμέως πόλεμον Se, J. 428. PARTI 
μὸν ἔχοντες, 5. 5. μαρνασϑαινωλεμὲς αἰεὶ, 1.31]. 
ταλασέφρονα περ δέος εἷλεν, 
Ζ. 421. 
ἔχων talanerPia ϑυμὸν, 
8. 222. 
ἕνα ϑυμὸν ἔχοντε, γ. 128. 
ϑεοτιμήτους βασιλῆας, 4. 3. ἐπὶ δὲ γδούπησαν ᾿᾿ϑηναίη τὲ 


καὶ Ἤρη 
τιμῶσαι βασιλῆα, A. 45--Ὸ0; 
οὗ. A. 175. 


εἷς βασιλεὺς, ᾧ ἔδωκε Κρόνου 
παῖς ἀγκυλομήτεω, Β. 205. 


μοῖρα κέχοε θανάτου, 1. 2. ϑανατος καὶ μοϊρα κιχάνει, 
Χ. 303. 
τέλος ϑανάτοιο κιχείη, 1.416. 
πίονα ἔργα, 5. 7- πίονα ἔργα, Μ. 283. 
πίονας ἀγροὺς, το. 3. πίονας ἀγροὺς, δ. 757. 


ἐνὶ προμάχοισι πεσόντα, 10. τ, ἐν προμάχοισι φανέντα, Γ.3ι. 
cf. 21. ἐσθλὸν ἐνὶ προμάχοισι, 


Ζ. 458. 
ἔκταν᾽ ἐνὶ προμάχοισι, 
Σ. 456. 
παρ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι μένοντες, 10.15. παρ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι μένοντες, 
P. 721. 
ϑυμὸν ἀποπνείοντ᾽ ἄλκιμον, ϑυμὸν ἀποπνείων, J. 524. 
10. 24. 
ope ἐρατῆς ἤβης ἀγλαὸν ἄνϑος, καὶ δ᾽ ἔχει ἥβης ἄνϑος, 
ἔχη, το. 28. Ν. 484. 
ποσὶν ἀμφοτέροισιν 
στηριγϑεὶς, 10. 31—2. οὔτε στηρίξαι ποσὶν ἔμπεδον, 
μ- 434. 
κουριδίῃ τ᾽ ἀλόχῳ, το. 6. κουριδίης ἀλόχου, 4. χτ4 οἱ αἷ. 


καχχείμενος ἐν κοίνῃσιν, 10.19. ἐν κονέησι πέσοιεν, Ζ. 453. 
αἰχμῇ δουρὸς ἐληλαμένος, 10.20. ἐλήλατο χαλκέον ἔγχος, N. sg5. 
τινασσέτω ὕβριμον ἔγχος, 10.25. τίένασσε δὲ χαλκέον ἔγχος, 
T. 163. 
ὄβριμον ἔγχος, E. 790 et αἱ, 
11, 26—30.(58) 
κεινείτω δὲ λόφον δεινὸν ὑπὲρ δεινὸν δὲ λόφος καϑύπερ- 


κεφαλῆς θεν ἔνευεν, I. 331) σὲ al. 

ἔρδων ὄβριμα ἔργα ὀβριμόξργον, X. 418. 
ἀλλά τις ἐγγὺς ἰὼν αὐτοσχεδὸν στῆ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἰὼν καὶ 
ἔγχεϊ μακρῷ, ἀκόντισε, E. 611 e al. 


ἔγχεϊ μακρῷ, E. 45 e al. 


s8 The reader will not fail to observe that in the following extracts the 
whole texture of the diction is of Homeric thread. 
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PART I 


PREFACE. 


7 ξίφει οὐτάξων δήιον ἄνδρ᾽ 
ἐλέτω. 


καὶ πύδα πὰρ ποδὶ ϑεὶς καὶ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀσπίδος ἀσπίδ᾽ ἐρείσας. 


ἐδ. 33-8. 
καὶ στέρνον στέρνῳ πεπλημένος 
ἀνδρὶ μαχέσϑω. 


ἢ ξίφεος κώπην ἢ ϑόρυ μα- 
κρὸν ἑλὼν 


ὑμεὶς δ᾽ ὦ γυμνῆτες ὑπ᾽ ἀσπί- 

δος ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος. 

πτώσσοντες μεγάλοις βάλλετε 
χερμαδίέοις, 


δούρασί τε ξεστοῖσιν ἀκοντίξον- 
τες ἐς αὐτοὺς, 


’ ’ 
πανοπλοισιν πλησίον 
ἴστάμενοι 


τοῖσι 


12. 

οὔτ᾽ ay μνησαίμην οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγω 

ἄνδρα τιϑείμην 

οὔτε ποδῶν ἀρετῆς οὔτε πα- 
λαισμοσύνης 


οὔτ᾽ εἰ Κυκλώπων μὲν ἔχοι μέ- 
γεθύς te βίην τε 
νικῴη δὲ ϑέων Θρηέκιον Bo- 


ρέην 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ Τιϑωνοῖο φυὴν χαριέ- 
στερος εἴη 


πλουτοίη δὲ Μίδεω καὶ Κι- 
νύρεω μάλιον 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ Τανταλέδεω Πέλοπος βα- 
σιλεύτερος εἴη 
γλῶσσαν δ᾽ ᾿Αδρήστου μειλι- 
χόγηρυν ἔχοι 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ πᾶσαν ἔχοι δόξαν πλὴν 
ϑούριδος ἀλκῆς 
οὐ γὰρ ἀνὴρ ἀγαϑὸς γίγνεται 
ἐν πολέμω 


καί νύ κε δὴ ξιφέεσσιν avro- 
σχεδὸν οὑτάξοντο, H. 273. 
κτείνας δήιον ἄνδρα, Z. 481. 
ἀσπὶς ag ἀσπίδ᾽ ἔρειδε κό- 

evs xoguy ἀνέρα δ᾽ ἀνὴρ, 
N. 131, Π. 218. 


σκοπέλῳ πεπλημένος ὦκα, 
μ. 108. 
μεμνημένος ἀνδρὶ μαχέσϑω, 
T. 153. 
ξέφεος δ᾽ ἐπιμαίετο κώπην, 
1. 5313 δόρυ μακρὸν, E. 664 
et al. 

παρήμενοι ἄλλοϑεν ἄλλος, 
I. 311 δε αἱ. 
βάλλων χερμαδίοισι, φ.3γι: 
ἔγχει τ᾿ ἄορί te μεγαάλοισί 
τεχερμαδέοισιν, ΛΜ. 26ς,.4:. 
δουρὶ δ᾽ ἀκοντίξω, ϑ. 229; 
ξυστῷ χαλκήρεϊ, A. 260; ξε- 

στῆς ἐλάτῃσιν, μ. 172. 


παντοίας ἀρετὰς ἢ μὲν πόδας 
ἠδὲ μάχεσϑαι, ποδῶν ἀρε- 
τὴν ἀναφαίνων, T. 411; πα- 
λαισμοσυνῆς ἀλεγεινῆς, 
Δ "οι; cf. & 103, τ26. 

δῶκε ϑεὸς μέγεθός τε βίην 
τε, H. 288. 

Βορέης καὶ Ζέφυρος, τῶ τε 
Θρήκηϑεν ἄητον, I. 5. 
See for these legends alluded 

to in Homer, ¢. 187—92, 481—6, 

A. 1, & 1, A. 20, B. 104. 


ὅσον βασιλευύυτερός εἰμι, 
A. 160; cf. 392. 
ϑούριδος ἀλκῆς, J. 234 εἰ al. 


ola te πολλὰ γίγνεται ἐν xo- 
dium, 4. §36—7. 


εἰ μὴ τετλαίη μὲν ὁρῶν φόνον 
αἵἷματόεντα 

καὶ δηΐων ὀρέγοιτ᾽ ἐγγύϑεν 
ἴστάμενος. 

ξυνὸν δ᾽ ἐσθλὸν τοῦτο ποληίτε 

παντί τε δήμω, 


ὅστις ἀνὴρ διαβὰς ἐν προμά- 
χοισι μένῃ 
νωλεμέως, αἰσχρᾶς δὲ φυγῆς ἐπὶ 
πάγχυ λάϑηται, 
ψυχὴν καὶ ϑυμὸν τλήμονα 
παρϑέμενος, 


ϑαρσύνῃ τ᾽ ἔπεσιν τὸν πλησίον 
ἄνδρα παρεστώς᾽ 


οὗτος ἀνὴρ ἀγαϑὸς γίγνεται 
ἐν πολέμω᾽ 

alpa δὲ δυσμενέων ἀνδρῶν 

ἔτρεψε φάλαγγας 


τρηχείας σπουδῇ, τ᾿ ἔσχεϑε 
κῦμα μάχης. 

ὃς δ᾽ avr ἐν προμάχοισι πεσὼν, 

φίλον ὥλεσε ϑυμὸν 

ἄστυ τε καὶ λαοὺς καὶ πατέρ᾽ 


εὐκλεῖσας, 
πολλὰ διὰ στέρνοιο καὶ ἀσπέδος 
ὀμφαλοέσσης 
καὶ διὰ ϑώρηκος πρόσϑεν 
ἐληλαμένος, 


τὸν δ᾽ ὀλοφύρονται μὲν ὁμῶς 

ψέοι ἠδὲ γέροντες, 

ἀργαλέῳ δὲ πόϑῳ πᾶσα κέκηδε 

πόλις, 

καὶ τύμβος καὶ παῖδες ἐν av- 

ϑροώποις ἀρέσημοι, 

καὶ παίδων παῖδες καὶ γένος 
ἐξοπίσω. 

οὐδέ note κλέος ἐσθλὺν ἀπολ- 

λυται οὐδ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ αὑτοῦ, 


PART I. 


καὶ τέτλαμεν εἰσορόωντες, 
υ. 31ι. 

ἔγχει ὀρεξάσϑω, J. 307; ἐγ- 
γύϑεν ἱστάμενος, P. 582. 
μέγα χάρμα πόλει t ἦν παν- 
tice δήμῳ, 2. 706; πόληΐ 
τε παντέτε δήμω, Γ΄. 5ο. 


ἕνα πάγχυ λ1ἀαϑοίατο πατρί- 
δος αἴης, x. 236. 

ψυχὰς παρϑέμενοι, t. 255; 
παρϑέμενοι κεφαλὰς, β. 237. 
τλήμοναϑυμὸν ἔχων, E.670, 

ϑαρσύνων ἔπεσιν, Ψ. 682. 

ϑαρσύνεσκε παριστάμενος ἐπέ- 

ξεῦσι, J. 233. 


ἐπέεσσιν ἐρητύσασκε παραστὰς, 
B. 188, 


δυσμενέων ἀνδρῶν τρώων ἐκέ- 
δασσε φάλαγγας, P. 285, K. 
221 et al, 


΄ 


φέλον ὥλεσε θυμὸν, A. 342 εἰ al. 


αἴχμη στέρνοιο διέσσυτο, O. 542. 
ἀσπέδες ὀμφαλόεσσαι, 4.448 et αἱ. 


ἡμὲν νέοι ἠδὲ γέροντες, B. 789. 


καὶ παῖδες παίδων τοί κεν με- 
τόπισθϑε γένωνται, T. 308. 

τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὸν κλέος οὔ ποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται, 
Η. οι. 

ὥλετο μοι κλέος ἐσθλὸν, I. 415. 
Og σὺ μὲν οὐδὲ ϑανὼν ὄνομ᾽ 
ὥλεσας, ἀλλά σοι αἰεὶ 

πάντας ἐπ᾿ ἀνθρώπους κλέος 
ἔσσεται ἐσϑλὸν, ὦ. 93. 


PART I 


LXxi 


Lxil 


PART I 


in Theognis, 
where they are 
rare but notable, 


PREFACE. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γῆς mee ἐὼν ylyve- 
ται ἀϑάνατος, 
ὃν τιν᾽ ἀριστεύοντα μένοντά TE 
μαρνάμενον TE 
γῆς περὶ καὶ παίδων ϑοῦρος 
"Aong ὀλέσῃ 
εἰ δὲ φυγῇ μὲν κῆρα τανηλε- 
γέος ϑανάτοιο 
ψικήσας δ᾽ αἰχμῆς ἀγλαὸν εὖ- 
χος ἕλῃ, 
πάντες μιν τιμῶσιν ὁμῶς νεοὶ 
ἠδὲ παλαιοί" 
πολλὰ δὲ τερπνὰ παϑὼν ἔρ- 
χεται εἰς ᾿4ἰδην. 


πάντες δ᾽ ἐν θώχοισιν ὁμῶς νεοὶ 

of te κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 

εἴκουσ᾽ ἐκ χώρης οἵ τε πα- 
λαιότεροι 

ταύτης νῦν τις ἀνὴρ ἀρετῆς εἰς 

ἄκρον ἰκέσϑαι 

πειράσϑω ϑυμῷ μὴ μεϑιεὶς 
πολέμου. 


13. 
αἴϑωνος δὲ λέοντος ἔχων ἐν στή- 
ϑεσι ϑυμὸν. 


νέρϑεν γῆς τιμὴν πρὸς Διὸς 
ἔχοντες, 1. 102; cf. 603. 
ὃν ποτ᾽ ἀριστεύοντα κατέκτανε, 
H. go. 

ϑοῦρον “Agena, E. 30 εἰ al. 


δύο κῆρε τανηλεγέος Θανάτοιο, 
Θ. 70; ef, 4. 171. 
δὸς νίκην Αἴαντι καὶ ἀγλαὸν 
“ » 
evyog ἀρεσϑαι, H. 203. 
γέαι ἠδὲ παλαιαὶ, B. 293. 


ἕξετο δ᾽ ἐν πατρὸς ϑώκῳ εἶξαν 
δὲ γέροντες, β. 14. 


οἰήιον ἄκρον [κέσϑθαι, t. 540. 


μεθϑιέμεναι πολέμοιο, N. 114; 
cf. 97, 44. 240 e αἱ. 


θυμολέοντα, δ. 724 εἰ al. 
τόνδε νόον καὶ ϑυμὸν ἐνὶ στή- 
θεσσιν ἔχοντες, J. 309. 


L. I proceed to take a sample οἵ Theognis 1—503, 


although the sententious style of a reflective poet has 

too little in common with the more objective character 

of the Epic, for us to expect here so large a propor- 

tion of coincidences of language. 

ὁμόφρονα ϑυμὸν ἔχουσιν, 
X. 263. 


μαλά κεν βαϑὺ λήιον αἰεὶ 
εἰς ὥρας ἀμῷῶεν, ει. 134-- ς. 


ὁμόφρονα ϑυμὸν ἔχοντες, 81. 


βαϑὺ λήιον ἀμῷς, 107. 








πόσιος καὶ βρώσιός εἰσιν ἑταῖροι, 
118. 

ἀλλὰ ϑεοὶ τούτων δώτερες, 134. 

πενίην ϑυμοφϑύρον, 155. 


ἀχρημοσύνην, 186. 
βαϑυκήτεα πόντον, 175. 


ἢ οἵ βρῶσίν τε πόσιντε παρ- 
τιϑεὶ, a. 191—2. 
ϑεοὶ δωτῆρες ἐάων, ϑ. 325. 
ἄχος ἀμφεχύϑη ϑυμοφθϑόρον, 
δ. γιό. 

ἀχρημοσύνη, Q. 502. 
μεγακήτεα πόντον, γ. 168. 


εὐρέα νῶτα ϑαλασσῆς, τ79. 


ϑοινῆῇῆς δὲ καὶ εἰλαπίνῃησι παρ- 
ἔσσῃ, 139. 
ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίης, 243. 
καϑ'᾽ Ἑλλάδα γὴν στρωφώμενος 
ἢδ᾽ ἀνὰ νήσους, 
ἐχϑυόεντα περῶν πόντον ἐπ᾽ 
ἀτρύγετον, 247—8. 


καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀοιδὴ, 261. 
ἄρμενα πάντα παράσχοις, 275. 
ἀνὴρ πεκνυμένος εἶναι, 309. 


οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοις ἄρϑμιοι 
οὐδὲ φίλοι, 53:6. 
κρατερῆς ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης, 387. 


μῆνιν ἀλευάμενος, 400. 
διξήμενος εὐρεῖν, 415. 


ὅπως ὥὦκιστα πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο πε- 


φῆσαι, 427. 
πολλὴν γῆν ἐπαμησάμενον, 428. 


εἰ δ᾽ ᾿Ασκληπιάδαις τοῦτό γ᾽ 
ἔδωκε θεὸς, 432. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιτολμᾶν 
yon Sag’ ἀθανάτων, οἷα δί- 
δουσιν, ἔχειν, 445—6. 


PART I. 


εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης, B59 

εἰ αἱ, 

ἐν δαίτῃσι καὶ εἰλαπίένῃσι 

πάρεσται, K. 217, 

ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίης, X. 482. 
κατὰ μέγαρα στρωφᾶσϑαι, 


]. 463. 

πόντον ἐπ᾽ ἰχϑυόεντα, 8.516 
εἰ αἱ. 

πόντον ἐπ᾽ ἀτρύγετον, β. 370 
εἰ αἱ. 

καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀοιδὴ, 
ὃ. ς8ο εἰ al. 

ἄρμενον ἐν παλάμῃσιν, Σ. 600 
εἰ αἱ. 

ὅσ᾽ ἂν πεπνυμένος ἀνὴρ, 
δ. 204. 


of δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄρϑμιοι ἦσαν, π.427. 


κρατερὴ δέ μοι Exist’ avay- 

HN, κ΄ 273. 

μῆνιν ἀλευάμενος, Ε. 444. 

διξήμενος εἴ που ἐφεύροι, 

Ν. 760. 

ϑάπτε μὲ ὅττι τάχιστα πύλας 

᾿Αἴδαο περήσω, Ψ. γι. 

εὐνὴν ἐπαμήσατο χερσὶν ev- 

ρεῖαν, ε. 482. 

᾿σκληπιάδη, J. 204; οἵ. A 

614, ᾿Ξ. 2. 

Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς νέμει ὄλβον Ὀλύμ- 

πιος ἀνθρώποισιν, ἐσϑλοῖς 

ἠδὲ κακοῖσιν ὅπως ἐθέλῃσιν 

ἑκάστῳ, καί που σοὶ" τάδ᾽ 

ἔδωκε, σὲ δὲ yon τετλά- 
μὲν ἔμπης, £. 188—go. 


LXill 


PART I 


LI. I proceed next to the Supplices of AXschylus and ana in tho Sup- 


set down below from this single play a number o 


f plices of A&schy- 
lus — a play 


similar correspondencies to those noticed by Mr. Paley which is void of 
as found between Homer and the father of History. 
I select this play purposely, as one of those most re- acter or plot, 
mote from Homeric affinities in plot, scene and char- 


acter. 


Homeric 
tions in char- 


rela- 


LXiV 


PART I 


PREFACE. 


οἰωνοπόλων, 57. 
ἠθέων (in 5. of haunts), 64. 


δυσμάτορος, 67. 
μερόπεσοι λαοῖς, 89. 
Σιδονίᾳ καλύπτρα, 121. 


μεμνῆσϑαι σέϑεν κέδνας ἐφε- 
τμάς, 205—6. 
ἑσμὸς ὡς πελείαδων 
ἴξεσϑε κίρκων τῶν ὁμοπτέρων 
. φόβῳ, 223 -- 4. 
ἔτην, 247. 


χώρας Axtag, 260; cf. 777. 
βοηλάτην, 307. 

ἂμ πέτραις 
ἡλιβάτοισιν, 350—1. 
παρ᾽ ὀψιγόνου, 361. 


ἄϊδρις, 453. 

δεῖμ᾽ ἐξαίσιον, 514. 
παλαέφατον ... γένος, 532—3. 
χλωρῶ δείματι, 566. 

τέρας δ᾽ ἐθάμβουν, 570. 


ἀπημάντῳ σϑένει, 576. 


φυσέξοον γένος, 585. 
ἔνισπε δ᾽ ἡμῖν, 603. 

χερσὶ δεξιωνύμοις 
ἔφριξεν aidne, 607—8. 
ἀμέγαρτον, 641. 


βροτολοιγὸς “Aons, 665. 
ἀνδροκμὴς Aoryos, 679. 


κυανώπιδας νῆας, 744. 


δολόφρονες, 750. 
περίφρονες, 757- 


ὅρμος, οὐδὲ πεισμάτων 
σωτηρία 
ἐς γῆν ἐνεγκεῖν, 765—6. 


οὐδ᾽ 


οἰωνοπόλων, A. 69, Ζ. 76. 
μετά τ᾽ nea καὶ νομὸν ἵππων, 
Ζ. διι. 
μῆτερ ἐμὴ δύσμητερ, Ψ. 97- 
μερόπων ἐνθούκων, 4 290 εἰ αἷ. 
πέπλοι, ... ἔργα γυναικῶν Σι- 
᾿δονίων, Ζ. 289—go. 
μεμνῆσϑαι ἐφετμῶν, δ. 353. 


ἡῦτε κίρκος ... οἴμησε μετὰ 
τρήρωνα πέλειαν, Χ.130 —40. 


γείτονες ἠδὲ ἔται, ὃ. τό, κασίγ- 
νητοί τε ἔται τε, 0. 273. 
ἐξ axing yalns, A. 270 e al. 
βοηλασίῃ, A. 672. 
niiBpatog πέτρη, O. 273; cf. 619, 
IT. 35 εἰ αἱ. 
ὀφψιγόνων ἀνθρώπων, I. 353; 
cf. a. 302. 
ἄϊδρις, x. 282. 
ἢ τινά που δείσας ἐξαίσιον, 
@. 577- 
ov γὰρ ano δρυός ἐσσι παλαι - 
φάτου, τ. 163. 
χλωρὸν δέος, H. 479 εἰ al. 
ϑάμβησαν δ᾽ ὄρνιϑας ἐπεὶ 
ἴδον, B. τες. 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἀπήμαντον, 
τ. 282. 
φυσίξοος aia, Γ΄. 243 et αἱ. 
σὺ δ᾽ ἀληϑὲς ἔνισπε, γ. 247. 
ἔφριξεν δὲ μάχη ... ἐγχείῃ- 
σιν, Ν. 330. 
ἀμέγαρτον αὐτμὴν, A. 400, 
407; cf. ρ. 219 δὲ al, 
βροτολοιγὸς ἥρης, E. 518, 846; 
cf. 31. 
ἀν δροκμήτωῳ ἐπὶ τύμβῳ, A.371. 
κυανώπιδος ᾿Αμφιτρίτης,μ. δο. 
vias κυανοπρῳρείους, γ. 299; 
ef. O. 693 εἰ αἱ. 
δολοφρονέουσα, I. 40s. 
περίφρων Πηνελόπεια, a. 329 
et al. 
ἐν δὲ liuny εὔορμος iy ov 
χρεὼ πείσματος ἐστίν, t. 536. 


πέμπειν... 





μελαινόχρως, 785. 
αἰγίλιψ .... πέτρα, 794—6. 


κυσὶν δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἕλωρα 
κἀπιχωρίοις ὄρνισι, 8οο--τ. 
μετά με δρόμοισι διόμενοι 


φυγάδα μάταισι πολυϑρύοις 
βίαια δίξηνται λαβεῖν, 81g—21. 


σὸν (Ζεῦ) δ᾽ ἐπίπαν ξυγὸν 
ταλάντου, 822—3. 
βλοσυρόφρονα, 833. 
ἀλφεσέβοιον ὕδωρ, 85s. 
μαιμᾷ, 895. 

εὐερκῆ πόλιν, O55. 
εὐπρυμνὴ φρενὸς χάριν, 989. 
ἀστυάνακτας, 1019. 

o τί τοι μόρσιμόν ἔστι, 1047. 
κατασχεϑὼν, 1067, 
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Φ : 
μελαγχροίης, π. 175. PART I 
κατ᾽ αἰγέλιπος πέτρης, I. τς, 
Ν. 63 et αἱ. 
ἑλώρια τεῦχε κύνεσσιν 
οἰωνοῖσί te πᾶσι, A. 4—5. 
δηίους ποτὶ ἄστυ δίεσϑαι, 
M. 276. 
ἡμετέρη ματέῃ, x. 79. 
διξήμενος εἴ που ἐφεύροι, 
N. 760. 
γνῶ γὰρ Stog iga τάλαντα, 
IT. 658, ef. ©. 69. 
βλοσυφῶπις, A. 36. 
παρϑένοι al pect Borat, 2.593. 
μαιμώωσα, E. 661 et al. 
εὐερκέος αὐλῆς, I. 472. 
νῆες ἐῦπρυμνοι, J. 248. 
Actvavant, Z. 403. 
Got αὐτῷ μόρσιμόν ἐστι, T. 417. 
nacoyete, A. 702, cf. w. 530. 


The above are from a single play of Aischylus. I 
think the words and phrases selected are no less char- 
acteristically Homeric; and they are nearly as numerous 


as those which Mr. Paley 
from Herodotus. 


has set down as gathered 


111. I now proceed to a single group of Pindaric Coincidestrace- 


able in Pindar, 


odes, the Nemean, I—IX, which I happened to be y,..7-1x _; 


looking through lately for another purpose. 


4 9 “Ὁ 
κατένευσεν τὸ οἱ χαίταις, 1. 10. 


ἔσταν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐλείαις ϑύραις, 
29. 

χτρυσόϑρονον Hoar, 58. 

τινάσσων φάσγανον, 81. 

ϑαλερὰν .. ἄκοιτιν, 110. 

γάμον δαΐσαντα, 111. 

ὀρειᾶν γε Πελειάδων μὴ τηλό- 
Bev ᾿Ωαρίωνα νεῖσϑαι, 11. 19. 

παλαίφατοι, 25. 

παλαίφατον, III. 24 εἰ αἱ. 

δαφοινὸν ἄγραν (i. 6. ὄφιν), 141. 


τετραορέας, IV. 45, cf. VII. 137. 
φύτευε of θάνατον, οὔ. 
HOM, OD. 11, 


specimen group 
of odes taken at 
ὅτε κὲν κεφαλῇ κατανεύσω, *endom. 

A. 527. 
ἐπ᾿ αὐλείῃσι ϑύρῃσιν, a. 239, 

Ww. 40. 
χρυσόϑρονος Hon, A. 611 εἰ al. 
τινάσσων φάσγανον, X. 311, 
ϑαλερὴν παράκοιτιν, I. 53. 
δαινύντα γάμον, ὃ. 3. 

Πληιάδας & ‘Tadag τε τὸ te 
σϑένος Qolovos, Z. 486 et al. 
ov γὰρ ano δρυός ἐσσι παλαι- 
φάτου, τ. 163. 
δράκων ἐπὶ νῶτα δαφοινὸς, 
Β. 308, cf., for the image, M. 
200—3. 
TETOAOQOL... ἵπποι, ν. 8ι. 
φονονκαὶϊκηραφυτεῦύει, B.165. 


Ε 


F | 


υχνὶ 


PART I 


Similar coinci- 
dences in Simo- 
nides, 


PREFACE. 


ναυσικλυτὰν, V. 18. 
πίτναν τ᾽ εἰς αἰθέρα χεῖρας, 20. 
ἀρίγνωτες υἷοὶ, 21. 


πολλὰ γάρ μιν παντὶ θϑυμὼ 


παρφαμένη λετάνευεν, 57—8 
ἀπανάνατο νύμφαν, 60 
χρυσαλακάτων.. Νηρεΐδων, 65. 


νίσσεται, 67. 

μεταΐξαντα, 79. 

χάλκεος ... οὐρανὸς, VI. s—6. 
Blow... 


ἐπηετανόν, 19. 


οὐκ ἄμμορος, 26. 

μυχῷ Ἑλλάδος, 45. 

ἀγερώχων ἔἕργμαάτων ἕνεκεν, 56. 
πὰρ ποδὶ ναὺς, 95. 

λιπαρῷ τε γήραϊ, 146. 


ἡρώων .. . περιναιεταόντων, 
VIII. τς--6. 
ὃς weg καὶ Κινύραν ἔβρισε 
πλούτῳ 


ποντίᾳ ἔν ποτε Κύπρῳ, 30—1 
(ef. Pyth. I. 27--8). (59) 
πελεμιξόμενοι ὑπ᾽ 
ἀλεξιμβρότῳ λόγχᾳ, 50—2. 
αἷἴμύλων μύϑων, 56. 
ἀναπεπτάμεναι ... Pveat, ΙΧ. 3. 


ἀναβάλλομαι(ὶῃ 8. οὗ begin song), 
69. 


ἀμύνειν λοιγὸν Ἐνυαλίου, 88—9. 
νεοθαλὴς, 115. 


ναυσικλυτοὶ ἄνδρες, η. 39 etal. 
πιτνὰς εἰς ἐμὲ χεῖρας, A. 392. 
ἀρέγνωτοι δὲ θεοί περι, Ν. 7: 
et al, 

πολλὰ dé uty Aitaveve γέρων, 
I. 581. 


παρφαμενος ἐπέεσσι, M. 249. 
ot δ᾽ ἀπηνήναντο, H. 18s. 


"Agtéutdos χρυσηλακάτου, I. 


183 δὲ al. 
νίσσομαι ἐξ ᾿Αἴδαο, Ψ. 56. 
μεταΐξας μάρψῃ, Φ. 564. 
οὐρανὸν ἐς πολύχαλκον, E. 
504, 7. 2. 
ἐπηετανὸν γὰρ ἔχουσιν, κ. 
427, cf. 7. 99. 
οἴη δ᾽ aupogos ἔστι, Σ. 489. 
μυχῷ Agyeos, Ζ. 152 e al. 
Τρώων ἀγερώχων, I. 36 et al. 
πόδα νηὸς ἐνώμων, x. 32. 
γήρᾳ ὑπὸ λιπαρῷ, A. 136 εἰ αἱ. 
ἀνθρώπους οἱ περιναιεταου- 
σιν, β. 66 εἰ αἱ. 
cov ποτέ of δῶκεν Κινύρης 
ξεινήεον εἶναι 
πεύϑετο γὰρ Κύυπρονδὲ μέγα 
κλέος, A. 20—1. 
ὃ δὲ χασσάμενος πελεμέχϑη, 
41. 535: 
αἷμυλίοισι λόγοισιν, a. 56. 
ail’ ἀναπεπταμένας ἔχον 
(πύλας or σανίδας) ἀνέρες, 
Μ. 122, and πεπταμένας ἐν 
χερσὶ πύλας ἔχετ᾽, Φ. 531. 
ἀνεβάλλετο καλὸν ἀείδειν, 
a. 155 et al. 
ἀεικέα doryov ἀμῦναι, A, 341. 
νεοϑηλέα ποίην, HR. 347. 


LIII.' I next proceed to review some of the extant 
fragments of Simonides, who seems to have had a long 
career, ending not till after the battle of the Eury- 


medon, B. C. 460. 


I take these and the following 


from Bergk’s Poets Lyrici, the numbers referring to 


60 Here the φᾶμαι Κυπρίων perhaps is an allusion to the Κύπρεα ἔπη. 
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the pages there. I cannot find room to go through them 


all. 


ἐβόμβησεν ϑαλάσσας (ϑαλασσα 


Ald.), 1113. 


3 ν 
ἐν ἀγῶνι περικτίονων, 1120. 


κονέα.... μεταμώνιος ἄρϑη, 1122. 
λευκᾶς καϑύπερθϑε γαλάνας, 
1124. 


σχίξει περὶ πρώραν τὰ κύματα, 
1128. 
σύ δ᾽ ἀωτεὶς, 1130. 


δασπλῆτα Χαρυβδιν, 1132. 
εἰνοσίφυλλος anta, 1133. 


δολόμητις ᾿ἀφροδίτα 
τὸν AQEL κακομηχάνῳ τέκεν,τ134. 
πολύλιστον, or πολυλλιστ᾽, 1135. 
ἁλὸς ἀμφιταρασσομένας ὀρυ- 
μαγδὸς, 1137- 
γαλαϑηνὸν τέκος, 2d. 

ἀενάοις ποταμοῖσιν ἄνϑεσί τ’ 
εἰαρινοῖς, 1138. 

ἥδυμον ὕπνον ἔχων, 1144. 
Ἐφύρην πολυπίδακα ναιετάον- 
τες, τι46. 


πόλιν Γλαύκοιο, Κορένϑιον ἄστυ, 
νέμοντες, tb. 


χρυσοῦ τιμήεντος, ἰδ. 


I take the earlier ones therefore only, Just as they 
stand in the edition named. 


βόμβησεν δ᾽ ἄρα πάντα (ἐρε- 
tua) κατὰ ῥόον, μ. 204. 
περικτέονας ἀνθρώπους, β. 
ὅς et al. 

ta δὲ πάντα ϑεοὶ μεταμώ- 
Ata(60) ϑεῖεν, J. 363. 

λευκὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἀμφὶ γαλήνη, 
x. 94. 
ἔταμνεν, 
ν. 88. 

τὶ πάννυχον ὕπνον ἀωτεῖς, 
K. 159, cf. «. 548. 

ϑεὰ δασπλῆτις Ἐρινὺς, o. 234. 
Νήριτον εἰνοσίφυλλον, B.632 
εἰ al. 

Αἴγισϑον δολόμητιν, a. 300 
et al, 


ϑαλάσσης κύματ᾽ 


᾿Αντίνο᾽, ὕβριν ἔχων, κακομή - 


χανε, π. 418 et al, 


πολυλλιστον δέ o ἴκανω, 
& 445. 
ξεῖνος ἀνιηϑεὶς ὀρυμαγδῷ, 
α. 133. 


νεβροὺς νεηγενέας γαλαϑη- 
ψοὺς, δ. 336, ρ. 127. 

ὕδατ᾽ αἰενάοντα, ν. 109. 
ἄνϑεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν, B. 80. 
ἔχεν (νῆδυμος ὕπνος, Β. 2 
et αἱ. 
πολυπίδακος, Ἴδης, ΕΞ.1 51 et al, 


ἔστι πόλις Ἐφύρη(δι) pvyo 
“Aeysog ἱπποβότοιο᾽ 

ἔνϑα δὲ Σίσυφος ἔσκεν, ὃ κέρ- 

διστος γένετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, 

Σίσυφος Αἰολίδης" 0 δ᾽ ἄρα 

Γλαῦκον τέκεϑ' υἱὸν, 

Ζ. 152---4. 

ἢ χρυσὸν φίλου ἀνδρὸς ἐδέξατο 

τιμήεντα, A. 327. 
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PART 1 


60 See Pind. Ol. XII. 8, μεταμώνια ψεύδεα, and Aristoph. Paz, 117, ἐς 


κόρακας βαδιεῖ μεταμώνιος and Schol. there. 


61 Recognized as the ancient name of Corinth. 


E* 


The Lexicons comp. ἀνεμώλιος. 


LXViil PREFACE. 


PART I ἕν δὲ co κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν 
ἀνὴρ, 
οἵη πὲρ φύλλων γενεὴ τοίη δὲ verbatim, Z. 145. 
καὶ ἀνδρῶν,(62) 1146—7. ᾿ 


στέρνοις ἐγκατέθεντο, 1147. ἑὼ ἐγκάτϑετο ϑυμῷ, Ψ. 223 
. et αἱ. 
ὄφρα tig ἄνϑος ἔχη πολυήρα- καὶ δ᾽ ἔχει ἤβης ἄνϑος. 
tov ἥβης, tb, N. 484. 


ἤβην πολυήρατον ixourd 

ἄμφω, ο. 300. 

πολυήρατου ἐς γάμου ὥρην. 

ο. 126. 

οὐ γὰρ ἀπόβλητον “ιονύσιον, tb, οὔ τοι ἀπόβλητον ἔπος ἔσσε- 
ται, Β. 46ι. 


enti mid- LIV. Mr. Paley has further urged the frequent use 
next consider. Of transitive middle verbs, (63) as implying a remodel- 
ed. The poems ling of the epics, in order to bring the language into 
μοι οὰ ἐ uz, metrical conformity. That is to say transitive middle 
equate assort- verbs are comparatively modern — so modern as to 
Theagouy, ‘2*h° help the proof that our Homer is a mere modern “cook- 
ery”. I call attention to this, because I think I can 
prove that such verbs pervade the carliest authors of 
whom we have any remains. I will begin with Hesiod. 
Theogon. in which we have 
28. idwev δ᾽ eve’ ἐθέλωμεν ἀληϑέα μυϑήσασϑαι. 
122. δάμναται ἐν στήϑεσσι νόον καὶ ἐφίφρονα βουλήν. 
τόο. δολίην δὲ κακὴν ἐπεφράσσατο τέχνην. 
165—6. πατρός κε κακὴν τισαίμεϑα λώβην ἡμετέρου" 
πρότερος γὰρ ἀεικέα μήδατο ἔργα. 
174—5. ἐνέϑηκε δὲ χειρὶ ἄρπην καρχαροδοντα" δόλον 
δ᾽ ὑπεθήκατο πάντα. 
185. γείνατ᾽ ἐρινῦς τε κρατερὰς μεγάλους τε γίγαντας. 


62 Bergk ad loc, thinks this may belong to Simonides of Amorgos, but this 
and the last but one fragment before it, being from the same book and same 
speech in the II., confirm one another. 


63 I would further remind the reader that the very high antiquity of the 
middle form of the verb is one point for which Curtius has contended in his 
“‘Results of comparative philology in the Classical languages", of which I saw 
a translation in the Brit. Mus. library, but have not at hand to refer to. If 
he is right in this, we may presume that it would not be long before these 
verb-forms acquired a transitive force; and that the argument in favour of 
modernism, founded on this use of them, therefore breaks down. 


PART I. LXixX 


I pass on to the “Works and Dafs”, PART I 
27, ταῦτα τεῷ EvixatHeo ϑυμῷ.. and in the 

9449? ¢ ‘ “Works and 
35. ἀλλ᾽ αὐϑι διακρινώμεϑα νεῖκος. Days”. 


37. ἤδη μὲν yao κλῆρον ἐδασσάμ εϑ'. 
87. μή ποτε δῶρον δέξασϑαι πὰρ Ζηνὸς Ὀλυμπίου 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀποπέμπειν. 

105. οὕτως οὔ τι πη ἔστι Διὸς νόον ἐξαλέασϑαι. 
119. ἤσυχοι ἐργ᾽ ἐνέμοντο σὺν ἐσϑλοῖσιν πολέεσσιν. 
125. ἠέρα ἑσσάμενοι πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ αἷαν. 
186. μέμψονται δ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς. 
198. λευχοῖσιν φαρέεσσι καλυψάμενοι χρόα καλὸν. 

I have omitted in the latter poem several examples, 80. does Archi- 


as they had occurred in the Theogony. I pass of next cued fragmeute, 
to Archilochus, following Bergk’s text and enumeration 
of the fragments. 
Bergk, page . Fragment, no. 
685. ἐξαῦτις κτήσομαι ov κακίω (donmida) 6 [51]. 
ib. ξείνια δυσμένεσιν λυγρὰ χαριξόμενοι. 7 [58]. 
ὅ86. ἐξαῦτις δ᾽ ἑτέρους ἐπαμείψεται" ἀλλὰ 
τάχιστα τλῆτε γυναικεῖον πένϑος ἀπω- 
σάμενοι. ο [48]. 
686—7. πολλὰ δ᾽ ξὐπλοκάμου πολιῆς ἁλὸς ἐν 
πελάγεσσιν ϑεσσάμενοι γλυκερὸν 


νόστον. 1 [55]. 
6yo. οὐδ᾽ εἶλέ πω με ξῆλος οὐδ᾽ ἀγαίομαι 
ϑεῶν ἔργα. | 25 [2]. 


6g4. μετέρχομαι os, σύμβολον ποιεύμενος. 44 [27]. 

LY. I have limited myself to those which form the fo does Aloman: 
three first classes of these fragments as arranged by go no farther. 
Bergk and to the instances which include an unmistake- 
able accusative of the object expressed. I pass on to 
Aleman. The number of lines or half-lines assigned 
to him by Bergk is close upon 200. 

Bergk, page Fragment, no. 
832, ὃν περ ἅμιν ᾿4γίδω μαρτύρεται. 
839, λχμάν ... γεγλωσσαμένον κακκαβίδων 


στόμα συνϑέμενος. *17 [22]. 
. χαὶ τὶν εὔχομαι φέροισα τόνδ᾽ κι τ. Δ. 18 [29]. 
845. χερσὶ λεόντειον γάλα ϑήσαο. 34 [25]. 
850. σὲ γὰρ ἄξομαι. . * 54, 


LXX 


PART I 


Certain othor 
word-forms, 8up- 
posed late, are 
next exemplified 
from various 
poets, to whom 
Homer, dbccause 
ho has these 
forms, is sup- 
posed junior. 


1. nouns in 
[2 
-OOVYN and-V¢. 


2. verbs with re- 
duplicated per- 
fects (but, be- 


PREFACE, 


853. ἔστι παρέντων μνᾶστιν ἐπιϑέσϑαι. 64 [121]. 
854. ὃς έϑεν παάλοιὰ ἔπαλεν δαίμονάς τ᾽ ἐδασ- 


σατο. 69 [48]. 
855. dixdov ᾿ἀλχμάων ἁρμόξατο. 71 [26]. 
859. Μάγαδιν δ᾽ ἀποϑέσϑαι. gt [87]. 


Surely after this it is needless to crowd the page 
with further quotations from the fragments of all poets 
down to Pindar and A‘schylus whom we possess in 
bulk. I believe there is not one of them who would 
not yield a respectable number of specimens. 


LVI. I will next bring together a number of spe- 
cimens from early poets of each of the types of words 
on which Mr. Paley seems to rely as showing the late 
origin of our Homer (Essay, p. 24). 


1. Substantives in -oovvy and -vg. The former crop 
up thickly everywhere and the following list is nothing 
like exhaustive. The latter, except such as are in -ruvs, 
being a dialectic byform of the verbal in -ovg, were at 
no time of the language very numerous. But why, 
with such unquestionably primitive specimens as ἐσχὺς 
Theogon. 146 ef al., ἰχϑὺς W. and D. 277, ὀϊξὺς i. 
113 οἱ alj, nouns in -vg should be rated modern, I 
cannot sec. ἐχϑὺ vocat. appears Erinna 1, t, and 
ἀχλὺν accus. Archil. 103, 2, νηδὺς is found in some 
of its cases in Hes. Theogon. 460, 487, 890, 899. I 
might compare the adj. form πουλὺς found early in 
compounds, 6. 95. χϑονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ W. and 1). 157 
οἱ αἰ. Yet nouns in -οσύνη and -vg, with.winOv¢ and 
the like, are said to be characteristic of the Ionic of 
B. C. 450—400. πληϑύω, however, which implies πλη- 
@us, occurs uschyl. Pers. 420. Again, the Latin 
analogy of senat-us, old gen. senatu-os, is in favour 
of the -vg ending in Greck being among the oldest 
in the language. That a certain class of these are 
more frequent in Ionic, I do not deny, nor that 
they may be found in sufficient quantity at the time 
in question, but that they originated then is wholly 
unproved. ‘‘Reduplicated forms of perfects” (I pre- 
sume those of verbs beginning with a vowel are ‘in- 





PART I 


tended) are thrown into the same class. Yet we 


find ὀρώρει Theogon. 70 e al., domo’ Alcman II. 6, 
ἐλήλαται Theogon. 726, also ἐληλαμένος Tyrteus 11 
[7], 20, ἠρήρεισϑα Archil. 94, 3. Genitives in -ξῶ 
are added; yet we have Κρονίδεω W. and D. 71, 
Δεπτίνεω πάϊ Archil. 70, τ, so Γύγεω ib. 25, τ. Ad- 
jectives in -ἥμων swell the list; yet ἀπήμων occurs 
W. and D. 670, besides several times in Pindar, and 
δαίμονι for δαήμονι W. and D. 314, 80 Archil. 4, 4 
δαίμονες εἰσὶ μάχης. Nouns in -oovvy, as has been 
observed, are plentiful everywhere. Amongst the He- 
siodic are ἀεσιφροσύνῃσι, ὑποφραδμοσύνη, ἐπιφροσύνη, 
in the Theogony; ἁβροσύνη, κακοθημοσύνη, εὐϑημο- 
σύνη, μνημοσύνη, λησμοσύνη, in the W. and D. In 
Sapphé 1 find ἀβροσύναν, μναμοσύνα, in Archilochus 


Lxxi 


PART I 
ginning with a 
vowel, perhaps 
intended). 

3. genitives in 
-E@. 


τλημοσύνη. Tyrteus, Solon and Theognis abound with 


this form of noun. I see that “contractions of verbs 
in -ae into -sov’’, are the last item in the list; but 
surely this supposed late Ionicism is of precisely the 
same family as ἐρέω for ἐράω in μεγάλης δ᾽ οὐκ ἐρέω 
τυραννίδος, Archil. 25, 3. In another place Mr. Paley 
(Essay, p. 16—7) remarks that “very many words re- 
“rarded as ‘archaic’ can be shown by philology to be 
“either false forms or unmcaning corruptions from their 
“original digammated forms. For example ἐπηετανὸς 
“ig only a metrical shift to express éauferavog, from 
“Ffétog (uetus) ‘a year’.” But ἐπηετανὸς occurs in Pin- 
dar, βίον éxneravov, Nem. VI. 10; how then can it 


4. -ἄω verbs 
forming -“ξ0}. 


5. ἃ supposed 
‘‘unmeaning 
(Homeric)  cor- 


tend to prove the “comparative modernness” (7. 6. ag ruption” is Pin- 


compared with Pindar) of our Homer? Besides, we 
have the similar ἐπηβόλος in Auschylus, which shows 
that when several short syllables concur the voice sought 
a rest by lengthening ὁ into 7. So far from being a 
“false form”, ἐπηετανὸς seems to me perfectly normal. 
Mr. Paley finds “another and most cogent evidence of 
“this modernness .... in the very irregular use of the 
“digamma and the article. The latter is often used 
“demonstratively — the Homeric use, as it is called — 
“but often in the ordinary Attic sense, as in Il. 1. 33, 
“eddeccev δ᾽ ὁ γέρων." I have in some of the notcs 


daric too. 


΄ Μ 


ἘΧῚϊ 


PART I 


in Theognis, 
where they are 
rare but notable, 


PREFACE. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γῆς περ ἐὼν γίγνε- 
ται ἀϑάνατος, 
Ov τιν᾽ ἀριστεύοντα μένοντά TE 
μαρνάμενόν TE 
γῆς περὶ καὶ παίδων ϑοῦρος 
“Aens ὀλέσῃ 
εἰ δὲ φυγῇ μὲν κῆρα τανηλε- 
γέος θανάτοιο 
νικήσας δ᾽ αἰχμῆς ἀγλαὸν εὑ- 
τος ἕλῃ, 
πάντες μιν τιμῶσιν ὁμῶς νεοὶ 
ἠδὲ παλαιοί" 
πολλὰ δὲ τερπνὰ παϑὼν ἔρ- 
χϑξται εἰς ALdny. 


πάντες δ᾽ ἐν ϑώκοισιν ὁμῶς νεοὶ 

of te κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 

εἴκουσ᾽ ἐκ χώρης of τε πα- 
λαιότεροι 

ταύτης νῦν τις ἀνὴρ ἀρετῆς εἰς 

ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι 

πειράσθω ϑυμῷ μὴ μεϑιεὶς 
πολέμου. 


13. 
αἴθωνος δὲ λέοντος ἔχων ἐν στή- 
Beot ϑυμὸν. 


νέρθεν γῆς τιμὴν πρὸς Διὸς 
ἔχοντες, 1. 102; cf. 603. 
ὃν ποτ᾽ ἀριστεύοντα κατέκτανε, 
H. go. 

ϑοῦρον “Agna, E. 30 εἰ al. 


δύο κῆρε τανηλεγέος Θανάτοιο, 
Θ. 70; cf. Δ. 171. 
δὸς νέκην Αἴαντι καὶ ἀγλαὸν 
εὖχος ἄρεσθαι, H. 203. 

νέαι ἠδὲ παλαιαὶ, B. 293. 


ἔξετο δ᾽ ἐν πατρὸς θώχῳ εἶξαν 
δὲ γέροντες, β. 14. 


οἰήιον ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι, t. 540. 


μεθιέμεναι πολέμοιο, Ν.᾿ 114; 
cf. 97, 4. 240 εἰ al. 


é 


θυμολέοντα, ὃ. 724 e αἱ. 
rovde νόον καὶ ϑυμὸν ἐνὶ στή- 
θέεσσιν ἔχοντες, J. 309. 


L. I proceed to take a sample of Theognis 1—503, 





although the sententious style of a reflective poet has 
too little in common with the more objective character 
of the Epic, for us to expect here so large a propor- 
tion of coincidences of language. 


ὁμόφρονα θυμὸν Fyortes, 81. ὁμόφρονα ϑυμὸν ἔχουσιν, 
X. 263. 


pale κεν βαϑὺ 1Σήιον αἰεὶ 
εἰς ὥρας ἀμῷεν, L. 134—5. 
πόσιος καὶ βρώσιός εἰσιν ἑταῖροι, 7 of βρῶσίν τε πόσιντε παρ- 
1165. titel, α. 191—2. 
ἀλλὰ ϑεοὶ τούτων δώτερες, 134. 
πενίην ϑυμοφϑύρον, 55. 


βαθὺ λήιον ἀμῷς, 107. 


Deol δωτῆρες ἑάων, & 32ς. 
ἄχος ἀμφεχύϑη θυμοφϑόρον, 
ὃ. 716. 


ἀχρημοσύνη, Q. 502. 


ἀχρημοσύνην, 156. 
μεγακήτεα πόντον, γ. 168. 


βαθυκήτεα πόντον, 175. 


εὐρέα νῶτα ϑαλάσσης, 179. 


ϑοινῆς δὲ καὶ εἰλαπίνῃσι παρ- 
é007, 239. 
ὑπὸ κεύϑεσε γαίης, 243. 
χαϑ᾽ Ἑλλάδα γὴν στρωφώμενος 
ἤδ᾽ ἀνὰ νήσους, 
ἰχϑυόεντα περῶν πόντον ἐπ᾽ 
ἀτρύγετον, 247—8. 


καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀοιδὴ, 251. 
ἄρμενα πάντα παρᾶάσγχοις, 275. 
ἀνὴρ πεπνυμένος εἶναι, 309. 


οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοις ἄρθμιοι 
οὐδὲ φίλοι, 326. 
κρατερῆς ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης, 387. 


μῆνιν ἀλευάμενος, 400. 
διζήμενος εὐρεῖν, 415. 


ὕπως ὥκεστα πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο πε- 


ρῆσαι, 427. 
πολλὴν γῆν ἐπαμησάμενον, 428. 


εἰ δ' ᾿σκληπιάδαις τοῦτό γ᾽ 
ἔδωκε ϑεὸς, 432. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιτολμᾶν 
χρῇ δωρφ᾽ ἀϑανάτων, οἷα δί- 
dover, ἔχειν, 445—6. 


PART I. 


εὐρέανῶταϑαλάσσης, Β.150 

et al, 

ἐν δαίτῃσι καὶ εἰλαπένῃσι 

πάρεσται, K. 217. 

ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίης, X. 482. 
κατὰ μέγαρα στρωφᾶσϑαι, 


I. 463. 

πόντον ἐπ᾿ ἰχϑυόεντα, 3.516 
εἰ al. 

πόντον ἐπ᾽ ἀτρύγετον, B.370 
εἰ αἷ. 

καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀοιδὴ, 
#. 580 εἰ al. 

ἄρμενον ἐν παλάμῃσιν, Σ. 600 
et al. 

ὅσ᾽ ἂν πεπνυμένος ἀνὴρ, 
δ. 204. 


of δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄρθμιοι ἧσαν, 1.427. 


κρατερὴ δέ μοι ἔπλετ᾽ ἀναγ- 

πῆ, κι 273. 

μῆνιν ἀλευάμενος, E. 444. 

διξήμενος εἴ που ἐφεύροι, 

Ν. γύο. 

ϑάπτε μὲ ὅττι τάχιστα πύλας 

᾿Αἴδαο περήσω, Ψ. γι. 

εὐνὴν ἐπαμήσατο χερσὶν sv- 

ρθεῖαψ, ε. 482. 

᾿σκληπιάδη, 4. 204; εἴ. A 

614, &. 2. 

Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς νέμει σλβον Ὀλύμ- 

tog ἀνθρώποισιν, ἐσθλοῖς 

ἠδὲ κακοῖσιν ὅπως ἐϑέλῃσιν 

ἑκάστῳ, καί που ool’ τάδ᾽ 

ἔδωκε, σὲ δὲ χρὴ τετλά- 
μὲν ἔμπης, £. 188—g0. 


LI. I proceed next to the Supplices of Auschylus and and in the Sup- 
set down below from this single play a number of 
similar correspondencies to those noticed by Mr. Paley which is void of 
as found between Homer and the father of History. 
I select this play purposely, as one of those most re- 
mote from Homeric affinities in plot, scene and char- 


acter, 


Homeric 
tions in char- 
acter or plot, 


plices of ZEachy- 
lus — a play 


rela- 


τ χὶν 


PART I 


PREFACE. 


οἰωνοπόλων, 57. 
ἠθέων (in s. of haunts), 64. 


δυσμάτορος, 67. 
μερόπεσοι λαοῖς, 89. 
Σιδονίᾳ καλύπτρα, 121. 


μεμνῆσθαι σέθεν κέδνας ἐφε- 
tas, 205—6, 
ἑσμὸς ὡς πελείαδων 
ἵξεσϑε κίρκων τῶν ὁμοπτέρων 
φόβῳ, 223—4. 
ἔτην, 147. 


χώρας "Axtag, 260; cf. 777. 
βοηλάτην, 307. 

ἂμ πέτραις 
ἡλιβάτοισιν, 350—1. 
παρ᾽ ὀψιγόνου, 36ι. 


ἄϊδρις, 453. 
δεῖμ᾽ ἐξαίσιον, 514. 


παλαίφατον ... γένος, 532—3. 


χλωρῶ δείματι, 566. 
τέρας δ᾽ ἐϑάμβουν, s7o. 


ἀπημάντῳ σϑένει, 576. 


φυσίξοον γένος, 585. 
ἔνισπε δ᾽ ἡμῖν, 603. 

χερσὶ δεξιωνύμοις 
ἔφριξεν αἰϑὴρ, 607—8. 
ἀμέγαρτον, 641. 


βροτολοιγὸς "Aons, 665. 
avdgoxuns Aoryos, 679. 


κυανώπιδας νῆας, 744. 


δολόφρονες, 780. 
περίφρονες, 757: 


οἰωνοπόλων, A. 69, Z. 76. 
μετα τ᾿ ἤϑ ea καὶ νομὸν ἵππων, 
Ζ. §ul. 
μῆτερ ἐμὴ δύσμητερ, Y. 97. 
μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 4.150 εἰ αἱ. 
πέπλοι, ... ἔργα γυναικὼν Σι- 
δονίων, Ζ. 289—g0. 
μεμνῆσϑαι ἐφετμῶν, δ. 353. 


nore κέρκος ... οἴμησε μετὰ 
τρήρωνα πέλειαν, X.139 —40. 


γείτονες ndt Frat, δ. 16, κασέγ- 
νητοί te ἔται τε, ο. 273. 
ἐξ ἀπέης γαίης, A. 270 εἰ αἱ. 
Bonlacty, A. 672. 
ἠλίβατος πέτρη, O. 273; cf. 619, 
II. 35 et al. 
ὀφιγόνων ἀνθρώπων, I. 353; 
cf. a. 302. 
ἄϊδρις, x. 282. 
ἡ τινά που δείσας ἐξαέσιον, 
9. 577: 
οὐ γὰρ ἀπὸ δρυός ἐσσι παλαι - 
φάτου, τ. τό3. 
τλωρὸν δέος, H. 479 e al. 
ϑάμβησαν δ᾽ ὄρνιϑας ἐπεὶ 
ἴδον, β. iss. 
πέμπειν... οἴχαδ᾽ ἀπήμαντον, 
τ. 282. 
φυσίξοος aia, I. 243 εἶ al. 
σὺ δ᾽ ἀληϑὲς Eviome, 7. 247. 
ἔφριξεν δὲ μάχη ... ἐγχείῃ- 
σιν, N. 339. 
ἀμέγαρτον αἀὐτμὴν, 1. 400, 
407; cf. ρ. 219 e al. 
Beotodoryos “Agns, E. 518, 846; 
ef, 31. 
ἀν δροκμήτωῳ ἐπὶ τύμβω, A.371. 
κυανώπιδος ᾿ἡμφιτρίτης, μ. bo. 
νέας κυανοπρῳρείους, γ. 290; 
ef. O. 693 εἰ αἱ. 
δολοφρονέουσα, Γ΄ 405. 
περίφρων Πηνελόπεια, α. 329 
εἰ αἱ. 


οὐδ᾽ ὄρμος, οὐδὲ πεισμάτων ἐν δὲ λιμὴν εὔορμος ἵν᾽ οὐ 


σωτηρία 
ἐς γὴν ἐνεγκεῖν, 765—6. 


χρεὼ πεέσματος ἐστίν, ι. 136. 
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εὐρέα vata θαλάσσης, 179. εὐρέανῶταϑθαλάσσης, Bisg PARTI 
et al, 
ϑοινῇς δὲ καὶ sllanivyo: mag- ἐν δαίτῃσι καὶ εἰλαπένῃσι 
ἐσση, 239. πάρεσται, K. 217. 
ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίης, 143. ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίης, X. 482. 
χαϑ᾽ Ἑλλάδα γὴν στρωφώμενος κατὰ μέγαρα στρωφᾶσϑαι, 
ἥδ᾽ ἀνὰ νήσους, Ι. 463. 


~ 9 
ἰχϑυόεντα περῶν πόντον ἐπ᾿ πόντον ἐπ᾿ ἰχϑυόεντα, 3.516 


ἀτρύγετον, 247—8. et al. 

πόντον en ἀτρύγετον, B.370 

. et al. 

καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν wordy, 251. καὶ ἐσσομένοισιν ἀοιδὴ, 
ὃ. 580 et αἱ. 

ἄρμενα πάντα παράσγχοις, 275. ἄρμενον ἐν παλάμῃσιν, Σ. 600 
et al, 

ἀνὴρ πεπνυμένος εἶναι, 309. ὅσ᾽ ἂν πεπνυμένος ἀνὴρ, 
Ν δ. 204. 


οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοις ἄρϑμιοι οἵ δ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄρϑμιοι ἦσαν, x.427. 
οὐδὲ φίλοι, 326. 


κρατερῆς ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης, 387. κρατερὴ δέ μοι ἔπλετ᾽ ἀναγ- 
“uN, #. 273. 

μῆνιν alevapevog, 400. μῆνιν ἀλευάμενος, E. 444. 
διξήμενος εὐρεῖν, 415. διξήμενος εἴ που ἐφεύροι, 
Ν. 760. 

πως ὥκιστα πύλας ᾿Αἴδαο πε- Ponte με ὅττι τάχιστα πύλας 
φῆσαι, 427. Atdao περήσω, Ψ. 71. 


πολλὴν γῆν ἐπαμησάμενον, 428. εὐνὴν ἐπαμήσατο χερσὶν εὖ- 
ρεῖαν, ε. 482. 
εἰ δ᾽ ᾿ἠσκληπιάδαις τοῦτό γ᾽ ᾿Ισκληπιάδη, J. 204; cf. A 
ἔδωκε ϑεὸς, 432. 614, Ἀ. 2. 
ἀλλ᾿ ἐπιτολμᾶν Ζἄεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς νέμει ὄλβον Ὀλύμ- 
χρῆ᾽ Sag’ ἀθανάτων, οἷα δέίὶ πιὸος ἀνθρώποισιν, ἐσϑλοῖς 
δουσιν, ἔχειν, 44s—6. ἠδὲ κακοῖσιν ὅπως ἐθέλησιν 
ἑκάστω, καί που σοὶ τάδ᾽ 
ἔδωκε, σὲ δὲ χρὴ τετλά- 

μὲν ἔμπης, £. 188—g0. 


LI. I proceed next to the Supplices of Auschylus and sna in the Sup- 
set down below from this single play a number of Pis# of ἄθεοι. 
. e . : ὍὯ5 --- ἃ play 
similar correspondencies to those noticed by Mr. Paley which is voia of 
as found between Homer and the father of History. (om eel 
I select this play purposely, as one of those most re- acter or plot, 
mote from Homeric affinities in plot, scene and char- 


acter. 
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Similar coinci- 
dences in Simo- 
nides, 


PREFACE 


vavotxivray, V. 18. 
πίτναν τ᾽ εἰς αἰθέρα χεῖρας, 20. 
ἀρέγνωτες viol, 21. 


πολλὰ γάρ μιν παντὶ θυμῷ 


παρφαμένη λιτάνευεν, 57—8. 
ἀπανάνατο νύμφαν, 60 
χρυσαλακάτων.. Νηρεΐδων, 65. 


νίσσεται, 67. 

μεταΐξαντα, 79. 

χάλκεος ... οὐρανὸς, VI. s—6. 
βίον... 


ἐπηετανόν, 19. 


οὐκ ἄμμορος, 26. 

μυχῷ Ἑλλάδος, 45. 

ἀγερώχων ἐργμάτων ἕνεκεν, 56. 
πὰρ ποδὶ ναὸς, 95. 

λιπαρῷ τε γήραϊ, 146. 


ἡρώων ... περιναιεταόντων, 
VIII. 15—6. 
og πὲρ καὶ Kevogav ἔβρισε 
πλούτῳ 


ποντίᾳ ἕν ποτε Κύπρῳ, 30—1 
(cf. Pyth. II. 27-- 8). (59) 
πελεμιξόμενοι ὑπ᾽ 
ἀλεξιμβρότῳ λόγχᾳ, 5ο--2. 
αἵμύλων μύϑων, 56. 
ἀναπεπτάμεναι ... ϑύραι, ΙΧ. 3. 


ἀναβάλλομαι (ἴῃ 8. οἵ begin song), 

69. 
ἀμύνειν λοιγὸν Ἐνυαλίου, 88—9. 
νεοϑαλὴς, 118. 


ναυσικλυτοὶ ἄνδρες, η. 39 etal. 
πιτνὰς εἰς ἐμὲ χεῖρας, A. 392. 
ἀρέγνωτοι δὲ ϑεοί περι, Ν. 72 
εἰ al, 

πολλὰ dé uty Artaveve γέρων, 
1. 58. 


παρφαμενος ἐπέεσσι, M. 249. 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀπηνήναντο, H. 18s. 


᾿ἀρτέμιδος χγρυσηλακάτου. Il. 


183 e al. 
νίσσομαι ἐξ ᾿Αἴδαο, Ψ. 76. 
μεταΐξας μάρψῃ, Φ. 564. 
οὐρανὸν ἐς πολύχαλκον, Ε. 
504, γ- 2. 
ἐπηετανὸν γὰρ ἔχουσιν, x. 
427, cf. 7. 99. 
οἴη δ᾽ ἀμμορός ἔστι, Σ΄. 489. 
μυχῷ Ἄργεος, Ζ. 152 e αἱ. 
Τρώων ἀγερώχων, I. 36 εἰ al. 
πόδα νηὸς ἐνώμων, x. 32. 
γήρᾳ ὑπὸ λιπαρῶ, A. 136 εἰ al. 
ἀνθρώπους of περιναιεταου- 
σιν, β. 66 et αἱ. 
τόν ποτέ of δῶκεν Κινύρης 
ξεινήιον εἶναι 
πεύϑετο γὰρ Κύπρονδε μέγα 
κλέος, A. 20—1. 
ὁ δὲ χασσάμενος πελεμέχϑη, 
4. 535. 
αἴμυλέοισι λόγοισιν, a. 56. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναπεπταμένας ἔχον 
(πύλας or σανίδας) ἀνέρες, 
Μ. 122, and πεπταμένας ἦν 
χερσὶ πύλας ἔχετ᾽, B. 531. 
ἀνεβάλλετο καλὸν ἀεέδειν, 
a. 155 et αἱ. 
ἀεικέαλοιγὸν ἀμῦναι, A. 341. 
νεοϑηλέα ποίην, Φ. 347. 


LIII.‘ I next proceed to review some of the extant 
fragments of Simonides, who seems to have had a long 
career, ending not till after the battle of the Eury- 


medon, B. C. 460. 


I take these and the following 


from Bergk’s Poete Lyrici, the numbers referring to 


59 Here the φᾶμαι Κυπρίων perhaps is an allusion to the Kuxora ἔπη. 








μελαινόχρως, 785. 
αἰγίλιῳφ .... πέτρα, 794—6. 


χυσὶν δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἔλωρα 
καπιχωρέοις ὄρνισι, 8οο---ἰ. 


Φ la ’ 
wita pe δρομοισι διόμενοι 


φυγάδα μάταισι πολυϑρόοις 


βίαια δίξηνται λαβεῖν, 819--Σι. 


σὺν (Ζεῦ) δ᾽ ἐπίπαν ξυγὸν 
ταλάντου, 822---3. 
βλοσυρόφρονα, 833. 
ἀλφεσίβοιον ὕδωρ, 855. 
pare, 895. 

εὐερκῇ πόλιν, 955. 

εὐπρυμνῆ φρενὸς χάριν, 989. 
ἀστυάνακτας, 1019. 

ὅ τί τοι μόρσιμόν ἔστι, 1047. 
κατασχεϑὼν, 1067. 
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μελαγχροίης, π. 175. 
κατ᾽ αἰγέλιπος πέτρης, I. 15, 
Ν. 63 εἰ αἱ. 
ἑλώρια τεῦχε κύνεσσιν 
οἰωνοῖσί te πᾶσι, A. 4--Ξ. 
δηίους ποτὶ ἄστυ δίεσθαι, 
Μ. 276. 
ἡμετέρη marly, x. 79. 
διξήμενος εἴ που ἔφεύροι, 
Ν. 760, 
γνῶ γὰρ Διὸς tga τάλαντα, 
IT. 658, εἴ. ©. 69. 
Biocvewnis, A. 36. 
παρϑένοι ἀλφεσίβοιαι, 2.593. 
μαιμώωσα, E. 661 et αἱ. 
εὐερκέος αὐλῆς, I. 472. 
νῆες ἐΐπρυμνοι, A. 248. 
Aotvavanc’ ᾽ Z. 403. 
Got αὐτῷ μόρσιμόν ἐστι, T. 417. 
κάσχεϑε, A. 702, cf. ὦ. 530. 


The above are from a single play of AXschylus. I 
think the words and phrases selected are no less char- 
acteristically Homeric; and they are nearly as numerous 


as those which Mr. Paley 
from Herodotus. 


has set down as gathered 
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LII. I now proceed to a single group of Pindaric Coincidestrace- 


odes, the Nemean, I—IX, which I happened to be 
looking through lately for another purpose. 


xarévevoty τε ot χαίταις, I. 19. 


foray δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐλείαις θύραις, 
29. 

τρυσόϑρονον Ἥραν, 58. 

τινάσσων φάσγανον, 81. 

ϑαλερὰν .. ἄκοιτιν, 110. 

γάμον δαίσαντα, 111. 

ὑρειᾶν γε Πελειάδων μὴ τηλό- 
Sev ᾿Ωαρίωνα νεῖσϑαι, 11. 19. 

παλαίφατοι, 25. 

παλαίφατον, 111. 24 εἰ al. 

δαφοινὸν ἄγραν (4. 6. oper), 41. 


τετραορίας, IV. 45, cf. VII. 137. 
Mutsve of θάνατον, οὔ. 
HOM, OD, IT, 


ὅτι κὲν κεφαλῇ κατανεύσω, 
A. 527. 
ἐπ᾿ αὐλείῃσι ϑύρῃσιν, 6. 239, 
Ww. 49. 
χρυσόϑρονος Hon, A. ότι εἰ al. 
τινάσσων φάσγανον, X. 311, 
ϑαλερὴν παράκοιτιν, I. 53. 
δαινύντα γάμον, ὃ. 3. 
Πληιάδας ϑ᾽ ‘Tadag τε τό τε 
σϑένος Qoelwvos, Σ. 486 et al. 
οὐ yao ἀπὸ δρυὸς ἐσσι παλαι- 
φάτου, τ. 163. 
δράκων ἐπὶ νῶτα δαφοινὸς, 
B. 308, οἴ,, for the image, M. 
200—3. 
τετράοροι... ἵπποι, ν. 81. 
φόνονκαϊκηραφυτεῦύει,β.ιόξ. 


able in Pindar, 
Nem, I—-IX — a 
specimen group 
of odes taken at 
random. 
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PARTI ἕν δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν 
ἀνὴρ, 
οἴη περ φύλλων γενεὴ τοίη δὲ verbatim, Ζ. 145. 
καὶ ἀνδρῶν, (62) 1146—7. . 


στέρνοις ἐγκατέϑεντο, 1147. im ἐγκάτϑετο Bupa, Ψ. 123 
. εἰ αἱ. 
ὄφρα τις ἄνϑος ἔχη πολυήρα- καὶ δ᾽ ἔχει ἤβης ἄνϑος, 
τον ἥβης, 1. Ν. 48.. 


ἤβην πολυήρατον ἰκόμεϑ᾽ 

ἄμφω, ο. 300. 

πολυήρατου ἐς γάμου ὥρην, 

ο. 126. 

οὐ γὰρ ἀπόβλητον “ιονύσιον, ἰδ. οὔ τοι ἀπόβλητον ἔπος ἔσσε- 
ται, B. 361. 


emitire mie LIV. Mr. Paley has further urged the frequent use 
next consider, Of transitive middle verbs,(63) as implying a remodel- 
ed. The poems ling of the epics, in order to bring the language into 
seen ansa en ag, metrical conformity. That is to say transitive middle 
equate assort- verbs are comparatively modern — so modern as to 
Theegony, "the help the proof that our Homer is a mere modern “cook- 
ery”. I call attention to this, because I think I can 
prove that such verbs pervade the earliest authors of 
whom we have any remains. I will begin with Hesiod. 
Theogon. in which we have 
28. ἴδμεν δ᾽ εὖτ᾽ ἐθέλωμεν ἀληϑέα μυϑήσασϑαι. 
122. δάμναται ἐν στήϑεσσι νόον καὶ ἐφίφρονα βουλήν. 
160. δολίην δὲ κακὴν ἐπεφράσσατο τέχνην. 
165—6. πατρός κε κακὴν τισαίμεϑα λώβην ἡμετέρου" 
πρότερος γὰρ ἀεικέα μήδατυ ἔργα. 
174—5. ἐνέϑηκε δὲ χειρὶ ἄρπην καρχαροδοντα" δόλον 
δ᾽ ὑπεθήκατο πᾶντα. 
185. γείνατ᾽ ἐρινῦς te κρατερὰς μεγάλους τε γίγαντας. 


62 Bergk ad loc. thinks this may belong to Simonides of Amorgos, but this 
and the last but one fragment before it, being from the same book and same 
speech in the 1]., confirm one another. 


63 I would further remind the reader that the very high antiquity of the 
middle form of the verb is one point for which Curtius has contended in his 
“Results of comparative philology in the Classical languages”, of which I saw 
a translation in the Brit. Mus. library, but have not at hand to refer to. If 
he is right in this, we may presume that it would not be long before these 
verb-forms acquired a transitive force; and that the argument in favour of 
modernism, founded on this use of them, therefore breaks down. 











PART TI. 


the pages there. I cannot find room to go through them 
all. I take the earlier ones therefore only, Just as they 


stand in the edition named. 


ἐβόμβησεν ϑαλάσσας (Palacca 
Ald.), 1113. 


9 ν 
ἐν ἀγῶνι περικτέονων, 1120. 


κονία... μεταμώνιος ἄρθη,τι22. 
λευκᾶς καϑύπερϑε γαλάνας, 
1124. 


σχίξει περὶ πρώραν τὰ κύματα, 
1125. 
σύ δ᾽ ἀωτεῖς, 1130. 


δασπλῆτα Χάρυβδιν, 1132. 
εἰνοσίφυλλος ἄητα, 1133. 


δολόμητις Apeodtra 
τὸν ἄρει κακομηχάνῳ TEXEY, 1134. 
πολύλιστον, or πολυλλιστ᾽, 1135. 
ἁλὸς ἀμφιταρασσομένας ὀρυ- 
μαγδὸς, 1137. 
γαλαϑηνὸν τέκος, td. 

ἀενάοις ποταμοῖσιν ἄνϑεσί τ᾽ 
εἰαρινοῖς, 1138. 

ἥδυμον ὕπνον ἔχων, 1144. 
Ἐφύρην πολυπίδακα ναϊετάον- 
τες, 1146. 


πόλιν Γλαύκοιο, Κορίνϑιον ἄστυ, 
νέμοντες, ἰὃ. 


χρυσοῦ τιμήεντος, tb. 


βόμβησεν δ᾽ ἄρα πάντα (ἐρε- 
tua) κατὰ δόον, μ. 204. 
περικτίονας ἀνθρώπους, β. 
65' et al. 

ta δὲ πάντα ϑεοὶ μεταμώ- 
Ata(60) #erev, J. 363. 

λευκὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἀμφὶ γαλήνη, 
κι 94. 
ἔταμνεν, 
ν. 88. 

tl πάννυχον ὕπνον ἀωτεῖς, 
K. 159, cf. «. 548. 

Sea δασπλῆτις Ἐρινὺς, ο. 234. 
Νήριτον εἰνοσίφυλλον, B. 632 
et αἱ. 

Αἴγισϑον δολόμητιν, a. 300 


ϑαλάσσης xvpar 


et αἱ. 
᾿Δντίνο᾽, ὕβριν ἔχων, κακομ΄ή - 


yave, π. 418 et al, 


πολυλλιστον δέ σ᾽ ἵἴκάνω, 
& 448. 
ξεῖνος ἀνιηϑεὶς ὀρυμαγδῶ, 
a. 133. 


νεβροὺς νεηγενέας γαλαϑη- 
voug, δ. 336, ρ. 127. 

vdar alevaorvta, ν. 109. 
ἄνθεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν, B. 80. 
ἔχεν (νϑῆδυμος ὕπνος, B. 2 
εἰ αἱ. 
πολυπίδακος Ἴδης, 4-157 e al, 


ἔστι πόλις “Equven(61) puyo 
“Agyeos ἱπποβότοιο" 

ἔνϑα δὲ Σίσυφος ἔσκεν, ὃ κέρ- 

διστος γένετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, 

Σίσυφος Αἰολίδης᾽" ὃ δ᾽ ἄρα 

Γλαῦκον τέκεϑ' υἱὸν, 

Ζ. 162—4. 

ἢ χρυσὸν φίλου ἀνδρὸς ἐδέξατο 

τιμήεντα, A. 327. 
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60 See Pind. Ol. XII. 8, μεταμώνια ψεύδεα, and Aristoph. Pax, 117, ἐς 
κύρακας βαδιεῖ μεταμώνιος and Schol. there. The Lexicons comp. avsuwadcog. 
6: Recognized as the ancient name of Corinth. 
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PREFACE. 


ἕν δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν 

ἀνήρ, 

ofn πὲρ φύλλων γενεὴ τοίη δὲ 

καὶ ἀνδρῶν, (62) 1146—7. 
στέρνοις ἐγκατέϑεντο, 1147. 


verbatim, Z. 145. 


fa ἐγκάτϑετο ϑυμῷ, yp. 223 


et al. 
ὄφρα τις ἄνϑος Fyn πολυήρα- καὶ δ᾽ ἔχει ἥβης ὄἄνϑος, 
τον ἥβης, ἰὺ. Ν. 48.. 


ἥβην πολυήρατον ἱκόμεϑ᾽ 
ἄμφω, ο. 366. 

πολυήρατου ἐς γάμου ὠρην. 
ο. 126. 

οὔ τοι ἀπόβλητον ἔπος ἔσσε- 


οὐ γὰρ ἀπόβλητον “ιονύσιον, ἰδ. 
tar, B. 36r. 


LIV. Mr. Paley has further urged the frequent use 
of transitive middle verbs, (63) as implying a remodel- 
ling of the epics, in order to bring the language into 
metrical conformity. That is to say transitive middle 


ransitive mid- 
dle verbs are 
next consider- 
ed. The poems 
ascribed to He- 
siod show an ad- 


equate assort- verbs are comparatively modern — so modern as to 
ment both inthe help the proof that our Homer is a mere modern “cook- 
1eogony, 


ery”. I call attention to this, because I think I can 

prove that such verbs pervade the earliest authors of 

whom we have any remains. I will begin with Hesiod. 

Theogon. in which we have 

28. ἴδμεν δ᾽ evr’? ἐθέλωμεν ἀληϑέα μυϑήσασϑαι. 

122. δάμναται ἐν στήϑεσσι νόον καὶ ἐφίφρονα βουλήν. 

160. δολέην δὲ κακὴν ἐπεφράσσατο τέχνην. 

165—6. πατρός κε κακὴν τισαίμεϑα λώβην ἡμετέρου" 
πρότερος γὰρ ἀεικέα μήσατο ἔργα. 

174---5. ἐνέϑηκε δὲ χειρὶ ἄρπην xaoyagodovta: δόλον 
δ᾽ ὑπεθήκατο πᾶντα. 

185. γείνατ᾽ ἐρινῦς te κρατερὰς μεγάλους τε γέγαντας. 


62 Bergk ad loc. thinks this may belong to Simonides of Amorgos, but this 
and the last but one fragment before it, being from the same book and same 
speech in the II., confirm one another. 


63 I would further remind the reader that the very high antiquity of the 
middle form of the verb is one point for which Curtius has contended in his 
“Results of comparative philology in the Classical languages’, of which I saw 
a translation in the Brit. Mus. library, but have not at hand to refer to. If 
he is right in this, we may presume that it would not be long before these 
verb-forms acquired a transitive force; and that the argument in favour of 
modernism, founded on this use of them, therefore breaks down. 
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I pass on to the “Works and Dafs”, 

27. ταῦτα τεῷ ἐνικάτϑεο ϑυμῷ.. 

35. ἀλλ᾽ αὖϑι διακρινώμεϑα νεῖκος. 

37. ἤδη μὲν γὰρ κλῆρον ἐδασσάμ ε9'. 

87. μή ποτε δῶρον δέξασϑαι πὰρ Ζηνὸς Ὀλυμπίυυ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀποπέμπειν. 

105. οὕτως οὔ te πη ἔστι Διὸς νόον ἐξαλέασϑαι. 
(10. ἥσυχοι ἐργ᾽ ἐνέμοντο σὺν ἐσθϑλοῖσιν πολέεσσιν. 
125. ἠέρα ἑσσάμενοι πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ αἶαν. 
186. μέμψονται δ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς. 
198. λευχοῖσιν φαρέεσσι καλυψάμενοι χρόα καλὸν. 

I have omitted in the latter poem several examples, 
as they had occurred in the Theogony. I pass on next 
to Archilochus, following Bergk’s text and enumeration 
of the fragments. 

Bergk, page . Fragment, no. 
685. ἐξαῦτις κτήσομαι ov κακίω (ἀσπίδα). 6 [51]. 
ib. ξείνια δυσμένεσιν λυγρὰ χαριξόμενοι. 7 [58]. 
686. ἐξαῦτις δ᾽ ἑτέρους ἐπαμείψεται" ἀλλὰ 
τάχιστα τλῆτε γυναικεῖον πένϑος πω - 
σάμενοι. ο [48]. 
686—7. πολλὰ δ᾽ ἐὐπλοκάμου πολιῆς ἁλὸς ἐν 
πελάγεσσιν θϑεσσάμενοιν γλυκερὸν 


νόστον. 11 [55]: 
ὅρο. οὐδ᾽ εἶλέ πῶ ps ξῆλος οὐδ᾽ ἀγαίομαι 
Seay ἔργα. 25 [2]. 


694. μετέρχομαι σε, σύμβολον ποιεύμενος. 44 [27]. 
LV. I have limited myself to those which form the 

three first classes of these fragments as arranged by 

Bergk and to the instances which include an unmistake- 

able accusative of the object expressed. I pass on to 

Aleman. The number of lines or half-lines assigned 

to him by Bergk is close upon 200. 

Bergk, page Fragment, no. 

822, ὅν περ amy ᾿Δγίδω μαρτύρεται. 

830. ‘ddxucy ... γεγλωσσαμένον κακκαβίδων 


στόμα συνϑέμενος. #17 [22]. 
i. ual τὶν εὔχομαι φέροισα τόνδ᾽ κι τ. Δ. 18 [29]. 
845. χερσὶ λεόντειον γάλα ϑήσαο. 34 [25]. 
850. σὲ γὰρ ἄξομαι. . ἜἘρα. 
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and in the 


“Works and 


Days”. 


So does Archi- 
Jochus in his res- 
cued fragments, 


so does Aleman: 
—surely we need 
go no further. 
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Much of the 
unity apparcnt 
in the Diad was 
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But be this as it may, the force of the argument, 
that because we do not find in our Homer all that 
early authors cite under his name, therefore our Homer 
is of later date than those authors, is wholly removed 
by the reflection that the early critics must probably have 
found a mass of interpolations which they summarily 
removed, possibly with the sacrifice of some genuine 
passages. Those early authors may have erred in cit- 
ing them as Homeric, or Zenodotus in rejecting them 
as non-Homeric. But this merely leaves the question 
where it was. 

LXVIII. The unity of the Iliad, it is said, has been 
much exaggerated. That is probable enough. But the 
deviations from unity are perfectly natural in a poem 
composed and carried as a whole solely in the mind 
of the author. Why should not an author reciting his 
own poem so far reconstruct and modify it under the 
present glow of imagination, as to make each portion 
severally recited out of keeping with some other or 
with several other portions? In the Catalogue, B. 625 
foll., for instance, we find Dulichium assigned to Meges, 
but Odysseus claims it in Od. e. 24 as part of his dominion ; 
and later in the Iliad Meges is prince of the Epeians 
from Elis (Il. N. 692, O. 519). Perfect unity under such 
circumstances would be the most suspicious feature 
which such a poem as the Iliad entire could exhibit. 
We should at once be forced to infer from the fact 
the tampering of critics; and there is little doubt that 
the amount of unity which we find in the Iliad is 
largely due to their perverse industry. I therefore fully 
admit, nay I insist on, the inexactness of the unity 
which we find in the Homeric epos as a token of its 
probable genuineness. 

LXIX. But then, if such deviations are of no weight 
against the presence of one mind fusing the early ballad 
materials into each other, and moulding them into a 
whole, the question is, when did this mind “agitate 
the mass”, and transmute what was presumably crude 
and unequal into the continuous living humanity of the 
liad and Odyssey? ‘Those materials, in their native 
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form, are lost. A. Kéchly says he can detect sixteen 
of them. Let us assume that he is right, and that, 
either through the transparency of the language or the 
perspicacity of the critic, so many outlines of early 
ballad can be made out. Still, the only conclusion 
which we can draw from this is that the parts sep- 
arately are older than the whole. There is no ground 
furnished by such analysis for the assumption that the 
incorporation was subsequent to any given epoch. Thus 
this view of A. Kéchly’s may be held quite consistently 
with my present position, and I therefore pass it by. 
But whatever name we give the process which yields 
the epos or the drama from such crude materials, that 
process is the work of genius. It is the vitalizing and 
organizing effort, which subordinates details to a ge- 
neral idea, breathes the life of the whole into all the 
parts, and makes them “members one of another”, by 
virtue of that epic symmetry, or dramatic unity, which 
lives in and through them all. No mere piecing and 
patching together will effect this. There may be piecing 
and patching even in a work of genius; but the work 
is done in spite of this, and not by means of it. Shak- 
speare tacked two old stories together to make his 
Tear; but Lear is “eyery inch a king”, not by virtue 
of the successive touches of Harding and Higgins, or 
even of Sidney and Spenser, nor of all of them together, 
for “two hundred couple of white rabbits can never 
make a white horse”, but by the prerogative of the 
one genius who cast him in its native mould. For the 
completion of an epic poem from such materials we 
need not a mere concretion of particule undique de- 
secte, but a fusion. One would think that some pupils 
of the school of Lachmann supposed that an epic is 
essentially a thing of paste and scissors; or, at any 
rate, that the unity of character in an Odysseus or an 
Achilles was something like that in a child’s doll, 
where one artist fashions the waxen bust, another the 
sawdust carcass, a third the flaxen wig, and so on. 
No amount of mere piecing or “cooking” will give us 
an Odysseus or an Achilles, save in the sense in which 
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τὰ νοήματα, 52 [55] deduxe μὲν a& σελάννα and 53 [56] 
πληρῆς μὲν ἐφαίνε τ᾽ ἃ σελάννα. 

In the fragments of Alcsus I open at random upon 
41 [31] @ δ᾽ ἑτέρα τὰν ἐτέραν κυλιξ ὠθήτω, 42 καὶ 
τὰς πολλὰ παϑοίδας κεφάλας χεῦον ἔμοι μύρον καὶ 
καττῶ πολίω στήϑεος and on the immediately previous 
page, 944 Bergk, I find ἃ δ᾽ ὥρα χαλέπα, 40 πίνωμεν 
τὸ γὰρ ἄστρον περιτέλλεται (which same phrase occurs 
also on the previous page, 943) and 41 [21] πένωμεν 
τί to λύχνον μένομεν. On the next page after I find 
Ey δὲ xigvare τῶ μελιάδεος ὅττι τάχιστα κράτηρα also 
κέλομαί τινα τὸν χαρίεντα Μένωνα κάλεσσαι and τὸν 
ἄριστον wed” ᾿Αχίλλεα. 

LXI. In the Hesiodic Theogony I have marked the 
following, 

84—5. of δέ νυ λαοὶ πάντες ἐς αὐτὸν ὁρῶσι. 

142. of δ᾽ ἤτοι τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ϑεοῖς ἐναλίγκιοι your. 

178. ὁ δ᾽ ἐκ λόχοιο πάϊς ὠρέξατο χειρι. 

632—3. of μὲν ἀφ’ ὑψηλῆς Ὄϑρυος Τιτῆνες ἀγαυοὶ, 
of δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀπ᾽. Οὐλύμποιο ϑεοὶ, δωτῆρες ἑάων. 

6g90—1. of δὲ κεραυνοὶ .... ποτέοντο. 

γ54. μέμνον τὴν αὐτῆς ὥρην ὁδοῦ, ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἵκηται. 

792. ἡ δὲ wt ἐκ πέτρης προρέει μέγα πῆμα ϑεοῖσιν. 

845. βροντῆς τε στεροπῆς te πυρός τ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῖο πελώρου. 

872. αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι μὰψ αὖραι ἐπιπνείουσι ϑάλασσαν. 

973. τῷ δὲ τυχόντι, καὶ οὗ x’ ἐς χεῖρας ἵκηται, τόν δ᾽ 

ἀφνειὸν ἔϑηκε. 

From the “Works and Days’ I take the following, 

193. βλάψοι δ᾽ 6 κακὸς τὸν ἀρείονα φῶτα. 
217. κρείσσων go τὰ δίκαια. 
220. τῆς δὲ δίκης ῥόϑος ἑλκομένης. 
266. ἡ δὲ κακὴ βουλὴ τῷ βουλεύσαντι κακίστη. 

The above are from the first three hundred lines of 
the poem. Those which follow are from its later sec- 
tions in Geettling’s arrangement, beginning at v. 695. 
698. ἡ δὲ γυνὴ τέτορ᾽ ἡβώοι, πέμπτῳ δὲ γαμοῖτο. 
7OI—2. οὐ μὲν γάρ τι γυναικὸς ἀνὴρ ληίζετ᾽ ἄμεινον 

τῆς ἀγαϑῆς, τῆς δ᾽ αὖτε κακῆς οὐ ῥίγιον ἄλλο. 

I might add such expressions as ταπρῶτα 113, 202, 
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and τὸ τρίτον, 313, which could hardly have become ΡΑΒΤῚ 
current until the usage of the pronoun as an article had 
been definitely recognized. 

LXII. Now, are all these texts to be noted as un- snd in Solon. 

trustworthy? If they are, nothing in the way of lan- ure tpasious and 
guage remains from which we can argue. Early Greek modem, there 
inscriptions are so few and their dates so far precarious, te apply "he 
that no adequate material can be gathered from them mer; if genuine, 
on which to found a theory. The genius of the Greeks (ry i ner 
was not higly legislative. If we only had a few frag- ea ground for 
ments of the Solonian κυρύβεις, similar to those pre- Serving ἃ mo 
served from the twelve tables of early Roman law, they Homer. 
might suffice to settle the question. The extant re- 
mains, however, ascribed to Solon convey the same 
lesson, that the use of the article was in his time cur- 
rent. I will only cite one, Fragm. 4 [13], 16, Bergk 
p. 418; it is τῷ δὲ χρόνῳ πάντως HAD’ ἀποτισομένη. 
Which is the more remarkable, because the use of 
χρόνῳ alone, adverbially, for “in the course of time”, 
is equally established by subsequent classical usage, 
e.g. in line of somewhat similar sentiment Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 740 ἦλθες χρόνῳ μὲν οὗ δίκην δώσεις ϑανών. 

Χ11. In Tyrtzeus the examples are not numerous; 1ὲ is also found 
but 6 ἡ τὸ occurs used by him, in his extant fragments, ingly, yet lunee. 
at least as often as-an article as it is pronominally; portion, os fre- 
and, in proportion to the bulk of his fragments, at 77 ** ™ 
least as frequently .as it is in Homer. I will cite 

4 [2], 7. μυϑεῖσϑαι δὲ τὰ καλὰ. 
10 [6], 4. τὴν δ᾽ αὐτοῦ προλιπόντα πόλιν. 
ἴδ. 19, 20. τοὺς δὲ παλαιοτέρους ὧν οὐκέτι yovvat’ 
ς ἐλαφρὰ 
μὴ καταλείποντες φεύγετε, τοὺς γεραιοῦς. 
τι [7], 38. τοῖσι πανόπλυισιν πλήσιον ἱστάμενοι. 
12 [8], 41—2. οἵ τε κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
εἴκουσ᾽ ἐκ χώρης οἵ τε παλαιότεροι. 
15 [11], 5---.ὖὄΌό. μὴ φειδόμενοι τᾶς Saas οὐ γὰρ πάτριον 
τὰ Σπάρτα. 
16 [12]. ποτὶ τὰν "Ἄρεος κίνασιν. 

LXIV. From Hesiod it will be noticed that no 

large number has been gathered. In short, the lan- 
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PARTI guage seems to have been at his period, as in Homer’s, 
The contradie- in the plastic state which admitted of thig same word 
pnctive we οὗ being either article, demonstrative pronoun, or relative ; 
pronoun, with and any reader who will be at the trouble to read my 
μὲν ae oe App. A. 23 in this volume which follows, will see evi- 
and in all the dence to show that there was a precisely similar fluc- 
earlier poets  tuation in a very early stage of our own mother tongue. 
But it is with the first only that 1 am now concerned. 
It may be noticed also that what is now recognized as 
a feature in the logical use of this demonstrative, viz. 
its contradistinguishing two previously mentioned sub- 
jects by the aid of μὲν and dé, is thus early traceable. 
The example below is such, W. and D. 11—7, 

οὐκ ἄρα μοῦνον env ἐρίδων γένος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 

εἰσὶ δύω τὴν μέν κεν ἐπαινήσειε νοήσας, 

ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιμωμητή᾽ διὰ δ᾽ ἄνδιχα ϑυμὸν ἔχουσιν. 

ἡ μὲν γὰρ x. τ. A. 

πὴν δ᾽ ἑτέρην x. τ. A. 

I will not weary the reader by a longer string of 
quotations on this branch of the subject. Suffice it to 
say that in all the early poets whom I have cited, from 
Archilochus to A¢schylus, the distinctive 6 ἡ τὸ with 
μὲν and δὲ abounds. 

LXV. The course of my argument has been hitherto 
rather defensive, and confined, with a few incidental 
exceptions, to the disproof of supposed presumptions in 
favour of Homeric modernism. I have not quite done 
with this defensive chapter yet, but I wish to point out 
more generally than has yet, I think, been done the 
certainty of great fluctuations in the corpus Homericum. 
A great deal might pass for not only Homer's, but for 
parts of the lliad and Odyssey, at one time, which at 
another would be rejected; many passages which be- 
fore Zenodotus were current in one particular rhapsody, 
might after his time be relegated to another; and not 
a few of the grosser inconsistencies, whether original 
or imported, might disappear. 

A great want DLXVI, In the Preface to vol. I. of this edition I 
of axity PP have contended for an unwritten Epos, floating, so to 


ably prevailed in ᾿ ; . : 
the poem in its speak, in the poet's mind, and liable to ἃ perpetual 
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readjustment of details; or even, possibly, to a rear- 
rangement of some of the primary constituent parts; 
and of this latter, I think, we have an example in the 
portion of the Odyssey included in parts of books @. 
and ν᾿; see further under Appendix G. 2. A poem 
too long to be recited at a sitting can hardly be said to 
have an objective existence, as a whole, till fixed in 
writing. It only exists subjectively in the poet's con- 
ception; and the want of preciseness in all human fa- 
culties forbids us to ascribe to it, while in this form, a 
fixed uniformity of minor features, and perhaps even a 
constant order of succession of the larger members of 
the epic narrative. Many inconsistencies in the poet 
himself, and many errors made by those who, knowing 
him by recitation only, attempted to reproduce him in 
quotation or allusion, may be set down, I am persuaded, 
simply to infirmities of memory, which could not be 
easily corrected nor even perhaps detected, when there 
were no written copies at hand to refer to. Nay, have 
we not in Milton himself, with all the help not only of 
writing but of printing, traces of such infirmity, when 
the superadded infirmity of blindness hampered the poet 
in making reference to his own earlier words? At any 
rate, 1 see that a recent editor of Milton on Parad. 
Lost X. 478 thinks it necessary to apologize on this 
ground for the poet, saying, “it is probable that here, 
“as so often elsewhere, he did not accurately recollect 
“the preceding part of the poem”. (Keightley’s Milton 
vol. If. p. 126.) Many of the arguments founded on 
discrepancies between Homer and those who profess 
to quote Homer really postulate habits of critical ac- 
curacy founded on centuries of print, and yet are 
applied to a time where, on the objector’s own view, 
a written literature did not yet exist. I believe that 
our Homeric poems continued for no few centuries liable 
to the caprices of rhapsodists, adding, omitting, re- 
combining, and, rearranging, as best suited their im- 
mediate purpose. It would, however, be probably in 
the interests of these rhapsodists that the poems were 
frst committed to writing; and the more copies mul- 
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cause he had no more to tell. The name of one city 
named in the Catalogue, in these regions, may be 
worth remark. Pityeia was the birthplace of Charon, 
one of the earliest historiographers, a fragment of 
whose work, preserved by Plutarch, (78) connects the 
change of the names from Pityeia to Lampsacus or 
Lampsacum, with the settlement of some Ionians from 
Phocea and with their preservation from massacre by 
the jealous natives through the tenderness of Lamp- 
sacé, daughter of a local chief. Now, Herodotus tells 
us that Crossus threatened the Lampsacenes to “rub 
out Lampsacus like a pine tree’’,(79) and that the say- 
ing puzzled the people, who could not make out his 
meaning, till a senior solved the riddle by some sup- 
posed characteristic of the pine. Now, this seems, to 
show that in Herodotus’ time the name of Pityeia was 
wholly lost. If he had known it, he could hardly 
have failed to allude to it, as bearing at any rate on 
one side of the dark saying of Croesus (πιτὺς, Πιτύεια). 
But the Phocsean colonization of Massilia took place 
in or about 600 B. C.; and after the reduction of their 
city by Harpagus, we find that, even by the time of 
the Ionian war, they had not recovered their power, 
since three ships then were all their quota. We can 
hardly err then in fixing their colony at Lampsacus 
earlier, viz., in the seventh century B.C. The change 
of name connected with this colonization was in Ionian 
interests; and it would certainly have been named 
Lampsacus by an Ionian poet of the time of Herodotus, 
and, perhaps, even of the time of Creesus. The ori- 
ginal name of a place or people is often retained by 
foreigners when changed by the local residents. Thus 
we keep Germani, the French keep Alemanni, names 
known to Cesar and Tacitus, for the nation which has 
for some centuries called itself Deutschen.(80) Thus 


78 Creuzer, Histor. Gree. Fragm., p. 108. 

49 Πιτύος τρόπω ἐκτρίψειν. Herod. VI. 37. 

8ο The name IJeutsch connected with Tuisco, their deity, may be as old 
as Germani or Alemanni; but I speak of its extension to a Pan-Germanic 
comprehensiveness. 
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Croesus may have known Pityeia familiarly under its 
ancient name; its then inhabitants solely under its 
name of Lampsacus. But at any rate this Catalogue, 
which names Pityeia, could not be the work of an 
Ionian poet composing in the fifth century B. C., prob- 
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ably not even in the sixth. An Jonian poet, of or _ 


nearly of the age of Herodotus, would have called it 
as he calls it, Lampsacus, not Pityeia. But again, the 
bulk of the poem is supposed older than the Catalogue. 


LXXIILI. I have hinted how very slender a clue of Not only is Ho- 


connexion with positive sites the geography of the 
Odyssean wanderings has in books s.—w. of the Odys- 
sey. Yet the poet seems reluctantly to quit his hold 
on reality; and we may assume that any known sites 
in Italy, Sicily, or Africa would have been readily 
turned to account by him. And in fact we know from 
the beginning of the sixth book of Thucydides the 
historical sequence of Greek colonies in Sicily. The 
great majority of these were settled from 800 —600 
B. C., and none of them probably later than 560 B. C., 
and yet we are asked to believe that a poet a century 
later or more could find nothing but phantom geography 
in this direction to give to an audience who had bre- 
thren and kinsfolk everywhere from Cums to Lily- 
beum. Is there any credulity to equal that of such 
scepticism? Limitation of knowledge, however, imply- 
ing a total absence of familiarity with foreign scenes 
and, indeed, persons — save occasionally a Phoenician 
shipmaster — leads, further, to the incapacity which 
Homer everywhere shows for the foreigner’s point of 
view. Thus his associations are always Greek or Asiatic 
Greek. The narrated battles with the Ciconians and 
Egyptians (Od. ε. 4o foll., §. 262 foll.) illustrate this. 
The second is peghaps a reproduction of the former, but 
less graphic and more dealing in gencralities, in pro- 
portion as the scene is more remote. The Egyptian 
king “‘reverences the wrath of Zeus the guardian of 
the stranger”, even as Odysseus himself might have 
done. Now compare this with the scene in the At’schylean 
Supplices, where the chorus are instructed in their be- 
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haviour as strangers, and in the names of the Greek 
deities (176— 227); or where their own foreign ap- 
pearance and that of their ship is especially noticed 
(279 foll., 716 foll.). Here we have an evident recogni- 
tion of a difference which Homer nowhere shows. The 
foreigner’s stand-point enters into the dramatist’s view, 
and he does his best to interpret it to his audience. 
Homer, indeed, recognises the Carians as βαρβαρόφω- 
vot (Il. B, 867), and the natives of Temesé as ἀλλο- 
ϑρόους ἀνθρώπους, a. 143, and we have in the de- 
scription of the Trojan allies the line B. 804, 

ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλων γλῶσσα πολυσπερέων ἀνθρώπων. 
but in all actual contact with foreigners the case is as 
above stated. I hold this to have been impossible in 
Asiatic Greece at a period subsequent to Auschylus. 
It shows the human mind in the infancy of society; 
when it has never been from home, and refers every- 
thing to the standard of the nursery consciousness. 

LXXIV. Another remarkable fact in the Catalogue(8r ) 
is the omission of Thebes from amongst the Beotian 
cities whilst “Lower Thebes” (Ὑποϑήβαι) finds a place 
there. Capaneus’ son; the Argive leader next to Dio- 
medes, speaks as one of the Epigoni who had destroyed 
or at least captured it, 

ἡμεῖς τοι πατέρων μέγ᾽ ἀμείνονες εὐχόμεϑ᾽ εἷναι" 

ἡμεῖς καὶ Θήβης ἔδος εἵλομεν ἑπταπύλοιο. (82) 
The Beotians appear marshalled in the Catalogue(83) 
under five leaders who have apparently equal authority. 
The number of towns mentioned is twenty-nine. Thebes 
the leading town of all in the historical period would 
have made thirty. Now this is the more remarkable, 
since Thebes is repeatedly mentioned in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but always in conneXion With the previous 
age, and its people are in those narratgves always called 
“Cadmeians’”. They are spoken of disparagingly, as 
easily worsted by Acheeans, and in such a way as 
barbarians might be, exhibiting a marked inferiority 
in prowess to their conquerors. Now, Herodotus, in his 


81 Β. 494 foll. 505. 82 “1. 405— 6. 82 Β. 494—5. 
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narrative of the Persian war, distinctly reckons the 
Thebans as being “Ἕλληνες. Their crime was that they, 
being Greeks, deserted the cause of the common country 
to side with the barbarous invader. Some might say 
that this is the reason for their being omitted in the 
Catalogue, as unworthy to share the patriotic glories 
of the oldest war between Greece and Asia. But we 
ought in that case to have found not Thebes only, but 
all the Beotian towns which followed her leadership 
omitted similarly; and further, surely in that case we 
must have found some greater prominence given to the 
lonian race and Athens in particular. Indeed all the 
relative distinctions recognized as belonging to the 
Greek races must have been altered to harmonize them 
with so late a historic stand-point. Assume the Iliad 
an early poem, belonging to a period when at any rate 
the memory of Thebes having been temporarily blotted 
out of Beeotia was recent, and while the recollection 
of her previous greatness was still prevalent, and the 
whole falls naturally into its place. The directness of 
the poet’s manner, always recalling with the mention 
of Thebes the foreign dynasty and outlandish ruling 
element which he names ‘“Cadmeian’”, and assuming it 
to be perfectly familiar to his audience, is another cir- 
cumstance no less significant, especially as the legend 
of Gdipus is still in Homer completely in the bud, 
and stops directly short of some of the accessories 
which subsequently gave it so deep a tragic pathos. 
There is no one fact which speaks so incontestably in 
favour of the antiquity of the poem and of a historic 
basis for its main fact as this which relates to the 
omission of Thebes in the Catalogue. 

LXXV. But is it conceivable that a writer of the 
time and country of Herodotus would have limited his 
poetical geography within our Homeric dimensions? It 
would be unfair, indeed, to test the question by the 
knowledge possessed by Herodotus himself, who was 
in geography doubtless far beyond his contemporaries. 
But in order to approach the question fairly, let us 
take the geographical limits of successive poets, be- 
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But be this as it may, the force of the argument, 
that because we do not find in our Homer all that 
early authors cite under his name, therefore our Homer 
is of later date than those authors, is wholly removed 
by the reflection that the early critics must probably have 
found a mass of interpolations which they summarily 
removed, possibly with the sacrifice of some genuine 
passages. Those early authors may have erred in cit- 
ing them as Homeric, or Zenodotus in rejecting them 
as non-Homeric. But this merely leaves the question 
where it was. 

LXVIII. The unity of the Dliad, it is said, has been 
much exaggerated. That is probable enough. But the 
deviations from unity are perfectly natural in a poem 
composed and carried as a whole solely in the mind 
of the author. Why should not an author reciting his 
own poem so far reconstruct and modify it under the 
present glow of imagination, as to make each portion 
severally recited out of keeping with some other or 
with several other portions? In the Catalogue, B. 625 
foll., for instance, we find Dulichium assigned to Meges, 
but Odysseus claims it in Od. ¢. 24 as part of his dominion; 
and later in the Iliad Meges is prince of the Epeians 
from Elis (Il. N. 692, O. 519). Perfect unity under such 
circumstances would be the most suspicious feature 
which such a poem as the Iliad entire could exhibit. 
We should at once be forced to infer from the fact 
the tampering of critics; and there is little doubt that 


the amount of unity which we find in the Iliad is 
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largely due to their perverse industry. I therefore fully 
admit, nay I insist on, the inexactness of the unity 
which we find in the Homeric epos as a token of its 
probable genuineness. 

LXIX. But then, if such deviations are of no weight 
against the presence of one mind fusing the early ballad 
materials into each other, and moulding them into a 
whole, the question is, when did this mind “agitate 
the mass’, and transmute what was presumably crude 
and unequal into the continuous living humanity of the 
Iliad and Odyssey? ‘Those materials, in their native 
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form, are lost. A. Kichly says he can detect sixteen 
of them. Let us assume that he is right, and that, 
either through the transparency of the language or the 
perspicacity of the critic, so many outlines of early 
ballad can be made out. Still, the only conclusion 
which we can draw from this is that the parts sep- 
arately are older than the whole. There is no ground 
furnished by such analysis for the assumption that the 
incorporation was subsequent to any given epoch. Thus 
this view of A. Kichly’s may be held quite consistently 
with my present position, and I therefore pass it by. 
But whatever name we give the process which yields 
the epos or the drama from such crude materials, that 
process is the work of genius. It is the vitalizing and 
organizing effort, which subordinates details to a ge- 
neral idea, breathes the life of the whole into all the 
parts, and makes them “members one of another”, by 
virtue of that epic symmetry, or dramatic unity, which 
lives in and through them all. No mere piecing and 
patching together will effect this. There may be piecing 
and patching even in a work of genius; but the work 
is done in spite of this, and not by means of it. Shak- 
speare tacked two old stories together to make his 
Lear; but Lear is “eyery inch a king”, not by virtue 
of the successive touches of Harding and Higgins, or 
even of Sidney and Spenser, nor of all of them together, 
for “two hundred couple of white rabbits can never 
make a white horse”, but by the prerogative of the 
one genius who cast him in its native mould. For the 
completion of an epic poem from such materials we 
need not a mere concretion of particule undique de- 
secte, but a fusion. One would think that some pupils 
of the school of Lachmann supposed that an epic is 
essentially a thing of paste and scissors; or, at any 
rate, that the unity of character in an Odysseus or an 
Achilles was something like that in a child’s doll, 
where one artist fashions the waxen bust, another the 
sawdust carcass, a third the flaxen wig, and so on. 
No amount of mere piecing or “cooking” will give us 
an Odysseus or an Achilles, save in the sense in which 
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tion Europe or Asia, or both, as well known and often 
as contrasted regions; and a fragment of the “Un- 
binding of Prometheus”, cited by Arrian (177, Din- 
dorf), mentions the Phasis as the boundary line between 
the two. Other fragments (290) mention the Nile as 
having seven streams, as “rolling soil’, ἢ. 6.90 having 
a turbid stream, as connected with the melting of 
Ethiopian mountain snow, and as producing rich har- 
vests from its flood, and (428) specify the Tyrrhenians 
as a race of pharmaceutic skill — possibly a reference 
to the poisons with which the Sardinian and Pelignian 
regions are credited by the Augustan poets. 
LXXVII. But above all I would contrast Auschylus 
with ‘“‘our Homer” in respect to the detailed know- 
ledge of the sea which each possessed. Homer's love 
for the sea is hearty and boundless; he lavishes a 
wealth of epithets on it, which is greatly in excess of 
those bestowed on any other physical object whatever. 
No attribute of it escapes him. But it is to him 
always a vast, unmapped, indefinite expanse. Amidst 
his luxury of descriptive terms we have no single 
name to stamp with geographical preciseness this or 
that portion of the watery surface, nor any apparent 
consciousness of the detail of its configuration, or of 
parts and members as making up a whole. In his day 
there most certainly was neither Ionian, nor Augean, 
nor Euxine. He only speaks of the “Hellespont”, 
which, as we see from its epithet of “broad”, he 
manifestly rather regarded as a river, and the know- 
ledge of which marks the native of north-western Asia 
Minor. Can anything more clearly indicate the ab- 
solute infancy of geography than this? A¢schylus on 
the other hands gives us the Augean, the Bosphorus, 
the Ionian, the Meotic, and the sea which is 
ἐχϑοόξενος ναύταισι μητρυιὰ νεῶν, 
epithets which with sufficient distinctness designate 
the Euxine. It is significant also that, although Homer 
knows not distinctively even the Avgean, yet Atge 
was with him the locality of the sea-god’s palace. (87) 


87 N. 21, & 381. 
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We see in this fact the germ of an influence whence the 
“f7igean’”’, as a distinctive name, was afterwards deve- 
loped. This seems clearly to mark an earlier as con- 
trasted with a later stage, the former mythical, the 
second, if I may be allowed the word, nomenelative. 

LXXVIII. Topography, rather than geography, is 
the characteristic to be looked for in lyric poetry, 
owing to the limitation of its immediate scope. We 
glean, accordingly, from Pindar chiefly minute local 
traits with regard to various parts of Sicily and Greece. 
We find, however, Cyrené, Cumz, and the river Ame- 
nas near Adtna, by way of an extension of our survey, 
and Gadeira or Gades is by him first, I believe, so 
named. In connection with Cyrené we have the lake 
Tritonis on the Libyan coast, and a mention of Zeus 
Ammon. The Tyrrhenians are again mentioned; and 
the Hyperboreans enlarge in one direction mythical, 
and perhaps imply a further advance northward in real 
geography. The name.Hellas (Pyth. I. 146), also ap- 
pears in one place to mean Magna Grecia, or Southern 
Italy. The testimony, however, which his odes afford 
to the progress of Greek colonization westward makes 
it inconceivable to me that a subsequent poet, even 
from Greek Asia, taxing the known world for scenes 
of maritime adventure, should have left the Odyssean 
wanderings without a single definite locality west of 
Corfai. 

Taking, then, Pindar and Atschylus together, the 
area eastward and westward is considerably enlarged, 
but this counts for little in comparison with the far 
greater insight into details which these poets between 
them had as regards Egypt and northern Africa, Sicily 
and Italy,- and a large portion of the Perso- Median 
territory in Asia. The geographical knowledge of Ho- 
mer, as compared with that of Auschylus and Pindar, 
is like that possessed by the natives of western Europe 
concerning western Asia and the Levant before the 
Crusades, as compared with that possessed by the same 
after. Unless we are prepared to abandon all the 
larger landmarks of internal evidence in favour of far 
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PARTI legs trustworthy criteria, such considerations as the 
above must be allowed a presumptive weight which it 
is difficult to over-rate, and not easy to counterbalance. 
These are rather the lines on which the whole fabric 
and context of the poems are moulded than mere 
features, however broadly marked, which pervade its 

ani the cone surface. The geography of Homer, in the midst of the 
ible in favour of earth as known to Auschylus, is hardly more than the 
Homeric nt’ British islands in the British empire. It is a geo- 
we graphy that lies in a nutshell. To ascribe to the Ho- 
meric poems a date posterior to Auschylus and Pindar 
seems to me to be like trying to roll all human know- 
ledge backwards, and making the river re- ascend 

towards its source. 
ae alia LXXIX. I have only pursued, so far, the widening 
province of expanse of poetical geography; but we surely ought 
ce ἰδ not to omit that Cyrené was founded in the 37% ΟἹ. 
Greek would Or about 625 B.C. and that a large measure of familiarity 
beer ateongeat with the before rarely visited coast of N. Africa must 
’ have dated from that period. The exceedingly scanty 
knowledge of that coast which we have traced as 
manifested in the Homeric poems seems to show a 
strong probability, that they preceded this settlement. 
To descend lower, it is well known that Hecateus, an 
Asiatic Greek of Miletus in 520 B.C., or about sixty 
years before Herodotus, gave that impulse to travel 
and geographical knowledge which the latter continued, 
and published at least one considerable work expressly 
on geography. Indeed, Asiatic Greece, and Ionia in 
particular, in the fifth and, sixth centuries B. C. quite 
takes the lead in these studies, of which we have a 
further token in the map which Aristagoras took to 
Sparta before the Ionian war. This makes it morally 
impossible that an Asiatic Ionian poet of the Hero- 
dotean period could have dwarfed his geographical 
conceptions within the Homeric limits. Geography would 
have been precisely the point in which he would na- 
turally have been strongest. The survey (περεήγησις) 
of Hecatseus included notices of a tract of Europe and 
Asia extending from Spain in the west. to the Oriental 
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provinces of the Persian empire in the east, and of 
some part of the coast of Libya. He would therefore 
have supplied to the composer of the Homeric poems 
exactly that knowledge which he most wanted, and 
for want of which he apparently resorted to the pre- 
carious and distorted information furnished by Phcenician 
navigators. To suppose that this poet studiously avoided 
such later knowledge, in order to give his poems a 
fictitious antiquity, is inconsistent with their entire 
spirit and tenor. Homer, if he is anything, is simple 
and straightforward, and shows rather an anxiety to 
find room for all he knew. He shrinks from no in- 
consistencies in order to incorporate a legend. The 
tables in Spruner’s Atlas “Orbis ad mentem Homeri, 
ad mentem Hecatei, ad mentem Herodoti’’, as clearly 
show successive strata of knowledge, as the fossils in 
geological formations attest so many successive de- 
posits on the earth’s crust. But the Homeric poems 
are further characterized by pre-historic signs, on some 
of which I purpose to touch further on, as plainly as 
those of Virgil or Apollonius Rhodius are characterized 
by the opposite. They seem to me to belong un- 
mistakably to a period earlier than the colonization of 
Sicily, earlier than the Dorian-Heraclid invasion of 
Peloponnesus, earlier than the time at which Greek 
settlements had been developed with any degree of 
fulness on the coast-line between the Troad and Cnidus. 

LXXX. These remarks lead me on to consider the 
department of myth as an element in Homeric epos, 
and forming, as it were, the threads of its strand. I 
am not now going back to the question of its origin — 
to the period in which, as we are told, it was the con- 
crete form of cosmical facts as interpreted by human 
consciousness. A myth in my sense is merely a tale 
of the deeds of some real or supposed extraordinary 
person, which acquires acceptance and currency, and, 
maintaining that hold on successive generations, be- 
comes traditional. I need not, I think, go through an’ 
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rpaRTI become in their later period more fully developed. The 
later form of the myth is as a general rule the fuller 
form, certainly among a people so rich in imagination 
as the Greeks. The hero’s name is carved on the bark 
of an ever-growing tree, and expands with its growth, 
crescent sylve, crescetis amores. 
Mere diversity DX XXI. To the ever-expanding world of Greek art 
vee we necessary #4 intellect the legends were interesting for their own 
criterion of date: sakes, irrespective of the form in which they were con- 
an argument te veyed. The greatest genius who might have lived to 
torted. re-mould them afterwards had heard them first as an 
infant, and they formed a common treasury upon which 
all poets might draw. If we suppose that our Iliad 
and Odyssey originated about 800—goo B. C., any sub- 
sequent poet was free to try his hand at the legends, 
not only those which they left untouched, or touched 
but lightly, but on those also which form their very 
staple. There may therefore have been later epics 
covering the same legendary ground as the Iliad and 
Odyssey. But if so, these later epics perished. The 
legends might have been ‘“‘cooked’”’ over and over again, 
but the cookery came at last to nought. So it did 
eventually in the case of the “Cyclics”. They had no 
vitality as compared with the Iliad and Odyssey. They 
might have the longevity of the “crows” or even of 
the “nymphs”, but “our Homer” had the immortal 
youth of the Olympians themselves. I have already 
dealt with the argument of Mr. Paley, that, because 
the tragic poets and Pindar represented certain Iliadic 
legends differently from the form in which our present 
Iliad gives them, therefore our present Iliad is posterior 
to the date of those poets. I will only add the ques- 
tion; if those poets were earlier why did not the author 
of our Iliad follow them? Their popularity is unques- 
tionable: they and others of their school led the mind 
of Greece as no poets ever had before, if our Homer 
be late. Why did the supposed later bard disregard 
these conspicuous examples of excellence and success ? 
Mr. Paley says, if our Homer was earlier, why did 
not the tragedians and Pindar follow him? I say, if the 
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tragegians and Pindar were earlier, why did not our 
Homer follow them? Thus the argument whatever its 
worth, may be completely turned round. 

LXXXII. Some arguments which have been ad- 
vanced regarding legends as found in our Iliad and 
Odyssey, when compared with their form in other 
poets, are indeed curious; and may challenge a passing 
remark for their singular incapacity of proving their 
conclusion. For instance, Mr, L’Estrange of Belfast, 
to whom I am indebted for several courteous com- 
munications, writes in his Essay, “On the date of our 
Jliad and Odyssey”, p. 24, that Odysseus’ detention of 
seven years in Calypsd’s island was “ἃ device un- 
known to Euripides”, and contrived by a compiler to 
fill up the ten years between the hero's leaving Troy 
and his reaching Ithaca. He cites in support of this 
view the ubridgement of the Odyssean wanderings which 
we find in the prophecy of Cassandra in the Troades 
426—43, in which no mention of Calypsé occurs. Of 
eourse if nothing in a poetic abridgement may be 
skipped, however little it may be suited to a poet’s 
purpose, without proving the poet's ignorance, the con- 
clusion follows. But who would ever think of thus 
fettering the instincts of a poet when handling legend ? 
The objector fails in this objection to notice that 
nothing save the more dismal horrors of the hero's 
career are included by Euripides, and not all even of 
them. For instance the Lwstrygonians are skipped, 
Scylla is not mentioned, his disappointment on all but 
reaching his home by the aid of AZolus is not men- 
tioned, when he was almost ready to leap overboard 
in despair. Now, there is nothing specially dismal in 
the detention endured by Odysseus at Calypsé’s hands 
— nothing which would suit the raving utterances of 
Cassandra’s dismal prophecy, or form a specially tragic 
point for a playwright. Further, the period of ten 
years after the fall of Troy is mentioned (433); and 
as the period coincides, surely the filling up may be 
conceded. Further still, Euripides we may feel sure 
from Cyclops 264 knew of Calypsé in connexion with 
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paxTI Odysseus’ wanderings, as there we find pa τὴν Ka- 
λυψὼ τάς τε Νηρέως κόρας addressed to the Cyclops 
by Seilenus in Odysseus’ presence. Again, p. 22, a8 
-regards Ajax, Sophocles makes Teucer speak as if 
Ajax had alone and completely repelled the Trajan 
attempt to fire the ships. The objector continues, 
“this is confirmed by Ovid, Met. XIII. 7 and 8, where 
“Ajax is made to take the credit of that exploit to 
“himself”, But he seems unable to see that this just 
as much or just as little proves that Ovid was earlier 
than “the compiler of our Iliad” as that Sophocles 
was. Ovid had certainly both legends (if the objector 
pleases so to call them), before him, and ‘chose the 
non-Homeric or Cyclic. But then, we may reasonably 
retort, so had Sophocles. As to the date of either 
legend these facts prove just nothing. 
Some othersof JX XXIII. But having thus attempted to show “the 
stpectaliy on the compiler” to be later than Sophocles, and later than Euri- 
ethical charac- pides, the objector goes on, with admirable fortitude and 
tf cei” consistency, to show him to be later than Alexander the 
Great, whose treatment of Battis “shews that Alexander 
“followed the edition of Homer used by Sophocles, not 
“our Iliad”. But of course “our Homer” is as clearly 
shown to be more modern than Alexander by virtue of 
this reasoning as it is than Sophocles. In the same note 
the objector adds, “The contest for the armour proves 
“the story in our Iliad about Achilles having two suits of 
“divine armour to be a modern fabrication”. But I 
should like to know where in the Iliad we have any 
more than one ‘‘suit of divine armour’, viz. that of =, 
ascribed to Achilles? He continues, “if such had been 
“the Homeric: story, there need not have been any 
‘jealousy between Ajax and Odysseus — each would 
“have been given a suit”. Surely this remark shows 
the objector has overlooked 4. 543—556, where the 
quarrel, and the armour as its cause and the death of 
Ajax as its conséquence are all noticed. Still more 
curiously the same writer argues that the ethics of the 
Iliad in general, and the character of Achilles in parti- 
cular, shew the influence of the superior morals of 
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Socrates and his school: one instance alleged may suf- 
fice. — The treatment of the corpse of Hector. This 
writer argues that the dragging the corpse only was an 
alteration in favour of humanity in consequence of So- 
cratic teaching, and that the older version is the bar- 
barous one which we read in Sophoc. Aj. 1028 foll. 

Now a poet, aiming at popularity, would certainly 
not have sacrificed it to a moral theory; and, if we 
found him humanizing earlier barbarous sentiments, we 
should feel sure that the ethical tone of his hearers 
had already risen. But I maintain that the contrary is 
the fact, that, as we progress from Herodotus to Thu- 
cydides, the moral tone is lowered: the massacre of 
Melos, the character and popularity of Alcibiades, and 
the Sicilian expedition in many of its details, surely 
prove this: as we pass on to Xenophon the tone of 
public men falls still more markedly, until in Ale- 
xander’s age it drops with a sudden collapse under the 
corrupting influence of conquest and plunder. The 
writer himself furnishes a curious comment on his own 
argument. Homer is pure from brutality because he 


trails the corpse only, not the living man. Yet Alexan- . 


der who was a pupil of Aristotle, who was a dis- 
ciple of Socrates, actually in his reproduction of the 
Homeric type deliberately adopts the change from the 
humane back to the brutal, and trails the wing Battis 
at his chariot wheels, driving himself “amid the 
triumphant jeers and shouts of the army”. This is 
what the age had become with the teaching of Socrates to 
guide it, and yet a poet who 7s comparatively humane 
must be deemed to have partaken of that teaching! 
The notion of proving modernism by superior human- 
ity is refuted the moment the facts are adduced in 
illustration of it. Similar is the remarkable purity and 
therefore antiquity of the Homeric muse in another 
particular of ethics. Every Greek student knows that 
blackest spot in Greek morals of the Socratic period 
associated with the word παιδιχά. No reader of Xe- 
nophon can miss it. A Fragment of Auschylus shows 
that it was familiar in his day, and that his conception 
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of the heroic character admitted of it. In our Homer 
there is not the faintest suggestion of it. “Therefore 
Homer is modern’’, say Mr. Paley and Mr. L’Estrange. 
My view is — therefore he is ancient. Let unprejudiced 
students judge between us. 

LXXXIV. But indeed mere diversity of legend is 
no test of priority. Legends have their special hold 
in localities and in families. With the celebrity of a 
locality and an increased resort of strangers to it came 
a development of its legend. When a house grew 
famous the feats of its mythic ancestors acquired fuller 
proportions. Above all, the localization of cultus had 


- this effect. Thus the worship of Pallas, Erectheus, 


Theseus, Demeter, and Dionysus at Athens, the worship 
of the Dioscuri and Artemis at Sparta and in the Do- 
rian colonies, that of Herakles at Olympia and wher- 
ever the Dorian-Heraklid conqucrors established them- 
selves, formed so many congenial seats of legendary 
development. Thus conflicting legends often arose in 
different places, or even in the same place. Amycle 
is in Pindar the place of Agamemnon’s murder, which 
others place in Argos or Mycenr; see Pind. Pyth. XI. 
40. Nor did the poets escape these contrary influences. 
Thus Pindar, cited by Mr. Paley, says, which reference 
chiefly to Achilles and Ajax, ἄτρωτοί ye μὰν παῖδες 
ϑεῶν; but yet Achilles is, according to him, slain in 
battle, and Ajax stabbed by his own hand. (Isthm. 
111. 31, VIII. 80; Nem. VII. 39.) So Sophocles in 
the “Trachinie” makes Hyllus light the pyre for He- 
rakles, but in the “Philoctetes” that hero boasts that 
this last service was rendered by himself (Trachin. 
1249, Philoct. 801—3). Euripides in the Troades, got 
foll., makes Menelaiis denounce Helen as a criminal 
and threaten her with death. The same hero in the 
Andromaché, 628 foll., is represented as overcome by 
the sight of her charms at their first meeting. Diversity 
then of itself proves nothing; the only way of testing 
date of authorship by legend is to take such legends 
as are found in our Homer, and, comparing them with 
the same in the tragic poets and Pindar, to estimate, 
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not their difference merely, but their greater or less 
simplicity. Which poet gives us the crude form of 
the legend, or most nearly so? By scrutinizing the 
poems with this test to aid us we shall unerringly 
discover where the greatest amount of “cookery” lies. 
Let us take then some few of the principal legends 
and examine them. 

LXXXV. In the Iliad Pallas Athené is the daughter 
of Zeus, only with a total silence as to the mode of 
her origin. In Hesiod we are told that Zeus himself 
produced her “from his head”. A Scholiast on Apoll. 
Rhod. IV. 1310, has recorded that Stesichorus, cire. 
550—480 B. C., was the first who asserted that she 
leapt forth with arms from the head of Zeus. Later 
on, Hepbestus is made by Pindar to assist, by the 
singular midwifery of splitting open the head of Zeus 
with a hatchet; and several vase-paintings (one cer- 
tainly in the Lamberg collection) represent this curious 
scene in full. It is also the subject of a group once 
in the Parthenon, now in the British Museum. Here, 
then, we have, I conceive, successive deposits of mythus: 
the simplest the. Homeric, and therefore probably the 
oldest. 

LXXXVI. Herodotus states that Dionysus, Herakles, 
and Pan were the latest additions to the received circle 
of Greek deities. He places the deification of Pan as 
posterior to the Trojan war, and neither in the Iliad 
nor in the Odyssey does his name or any trace of him 
appear. But could this have been so in the case of a 
poet composing about Herodotus’ own time? -In the 
[liad we find a passage in which Dionysus is certainly 
rated as amongst the “heavenly deities”.(88) But he 
appears as one whose earthly recognition was contested 
and as unable to maintain his rights, in short, as flee- 
ing for refuge to Thetis. The indications of the ϑύσϑλα, 
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88 There is a single passage of the Odyssey (4. 325) in which his “‘testi- 
mony” is brought in to account for the death of Ariadné by Artemis. It is 
not important and rather makes against the deity and dignity of Dionysus than 
for it. A probable explanation of this text is given by Mr. Gladstone, Juv. M. 
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of the τιϑῆναι, and of the “‘msnad”, in a simile (Il. 
Z. 132-7, X. 460), are all in favour of the orgiastic 
frenzy having been the Homeric sole characteristic of 


‘Dionysiac worship; and there seems no doubt it was 


but has no con- 
nexion with the 
vine; , 


other writers add 
this, and many 
other attributes 


the primitive one. In another passage he is spoken 
of as born of Zeus and Semelé, a “delight to mortals”, 
but throughout the poems, strongly as the poet laudz- 
bus arguitur vini vinosus, we have no connexion of 
Dionysiac worship with the culture of the vine or the 
preparation of its juice. Hesiod, in his extant works, 
does little more than confirm the Iliad, save by adding 
of him and Semelé, his mother 
ἀθάνατον ϑνητὴ, νῦν δ᾽ ἀμφότεροι ϑεοί εἰσιν. 

he seems by the νῦν to mark more distinctly the re- 
cent acquisition of the rank of deity. But in a frag- 
ment (XCIV. Goéttling) he says, ‘Dionysus gave men 
their delight and their aversion’’, specifying under the 
latter head some of the results of intoxication. In 
Alesus, circ. 650 B. C., fragm. 41 Bergk, we find “the 
son of Zeus and Semelé gave men wine to lull their 
cares”. In Pindar, B. C. 464, we find the Dithyramb 
connected with his worship, and that- worship one in 
which the ox was the god’s symbol, as though he had 
by this time absorbed some of the imported attributes 
of the Egyptian Apis, from which country indeed He- 
rodotus (11: 49) appears to rocognize his introduction 
into Greece through a Phenician channel. A fragment 
of the same poet, considerably mutilated, appears to 
speak of the ivy as yielding his crown. 

LXXXVII. Other fragments of the same poet speak 
of him as the “pure star of the vintage season, pro- 
tecting the growth of trees”, as relaxing the coil of 
gloomy cares, and as connected with the “fruit and 
the cups” (Frag. 103, 3; 89, Donaldson), and an entire 
passage names him as enthroned by Demeter's side, 
obviously connecting him with her, as wine with bread, 
to form the staple of human sustenance (Isthm. VI. 
3—5). I need not now go into his special festivals at 
Athens, and that connexion of his worship with the 
development of Tragedy, to which the very framework 
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of the drama testifies, nor to the fact that, as he and 
Herakles were among the last to receive worship, so 
they were the first to lapse into the comedian’s cari- 
cature. They were regarded as mere parvenu deities, 
and their very worshippers never quite lost their sense 
of familiarity with them. Hence the sort of Olympian 
“high life below stairs”, which we recognise not only 
in the Birds and Frogs of Aristophanes, but which 
tinges the Alcestis of Euripides. But whereas we can, 
as I have shown, make out all the leading attributes 
of Dionysus from Pindar; in Homer we have a total 
silence regarding them, although with several excellent 
opportunities for some mention of them; for instance, 
in the details of the rare vintage given to Odysseus- 
by Maron (Od. ε. 196 foll.), with which he intoxicates 
the Cyclops, and which in the play of Euripides on 
that subject is distinctly connected with the god. 
Anacreon has an ode addressed to him, of which several 
stanzas remain, invoking his aid in a love affair of the 
poet's, as though realising the proverb, “sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus”. At any rate, he is not a god 
to whom prayer is offered. No one in the Iliad or 
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Odyssey ever prays to him, or pours a libation to him, —these are later. 


or names him in connection with that wine-cup to 
which the poet gives such prominence. Pan on the 
other hand occurs in Pindar (Parthen. fragm. 72—7, 
Bergk p. 312—3) and, Servius says, was by him made 
the son of Apollo and Penelopé. Was this, I would 
ask likely to be after or before “‘our Homer’? See 
Bergk under fragm. 77, “‘longe aliud tradit etc.” 
LXXXVIII. The legend of Herukles, on the contrary, 


therefore. 


Herakles is a 


mortal man con- 


has strong roots in both the poems. We have Heré’s grasa with the 
jealousy at his birth, bis parents and birth-place named, &¢* im Homer, 


his imposed labours, his expeditions to Pylos and Troy, 
with an adventure there, and shipwreck on return, his 
wounding two deities, his son Tlepolemus is a leader 
in the Greek host, with other sons and grandsons con- 
temporary. Pallas befriended him at Troy, but Heré’s 
wrath wrought his death, after which his armed shade, 
endowed with consciousness and memory, is seen by 
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Odysseus in the abode of the dead, and is made τ 
recognize him as though he had seen him on ear. 
(ἔγνω δ᾽ αὐτίκα κεῖνος). The passages are, 1]. I. 6. 
foll., Z. 251 foll., 324, O. 639, 2. 117, T. 98 foll., 7 
145 foll., Od. A. 601 foll., φ. 25 foll. If I assum 
here for argument’s sake that A. 602—4 are genur 
which I do not allow; see App. G. 3, (25) (26): stil. 
though among the gods, he is not yet of them; bm 
like Tithonus or Ganymedes, an immortalized mai: 
even as Calypsé proposed to make Odysseus. Inde: 
what can be plainer than that he was a man and mort. 
in the poet's conception? In ΚΕ. 382 foll. Dioné :- 


_. consoling Aphrodité, wounded by Diomedes, by enumer- 


in other poets 
we trace his as- 
cent through the 
hero to the god 
— these are later, 
thorefore. 


ating deities who had similarly suffered from ἀεί» 
violence, πολλοὶ γὰρ δὴ τλῆμεν Ὀλύμπια 'δώματ᾽ ἔχοτ- 
τες ἐξ ἀνδρῶν, κιτ. Δ. Her second and third ex. 
amples are Heré and Aides both wounded by Hera 
kles, who is ἀνὴρ, υἱὸς Ζιὸς αἰγιόχοιο: Again in ὃ. 
221 foll. Odys. boasts of being superior in archery t: 
all ὅσσοι viv βροτοί εἰσιν, x. τ. Δ. adding, ἂν δράασι 
ὃξ προτέροισιν ἐριξέμεν οὐκ ἐθελήσω, οὔϑ᾽ Ἡρακλῆ. 
οὔτ᾽ ξυρύτῳ Οἰχαλιῆι. οἵ ῥα καὶ ἀϑανάτοισιν ἐρέξεσχον 
περὶ τόξων. See the note there. Now, in the time 
of Atschylys, Pindar, and Sophocles, he has become 
not only immortal, nor only the favourite and typical 
hero of adventurous prowess, but the one whose fame 
ig co-extensive with the furthest limits of the know: 
world. He has visited the Hyperboreans in the remote 
north. The “pillars” which Atlas (of whom mor 
anon) in the “Odyssey” is made to hold, but whose 
function he now seems to have usurped, are his alone. 
and these close the western horizon. He has accon- 
panied the Argonauts to the further extremity of the 
Euxine eastward, whilst he yet holds the very key- 
stone of national Hellenic feeling at Olympia in the 
great games which he founded, and where none but 
Greeks might contend. Besides this, we have on 
numerous vases, probably of Pindar’s age, Herakles 
conquering the Nemean lion, conquering Geryon, con- 
quering the Amazons, sharing the Gigantomachia, es- 
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corted by Pallas both down to Hades — this, indeed, 
is in “Homer” — and up to heaven in an apotheosis. 
Pindar gives at length his infantine struggle with the 
snakes, and Teiresias’ prophecy of his future greatness. 
In the dramatists we have Deianira his wife and Hyl- 
lus his son, his love for Iolé, his adventure with the 
horses of Diomedes, his recovery of Alcestis from the 
dead, his fatal passage with the Centaur, his release 
of Prometheus, his connexion with Philoctetes, to whom 
he appears in full-blown deity, his madness and mas- 
sacre of wife and children, his dying paroxysms on 
Mount (Eta. His contest with Geryon, as we have 
seen, appears in Hesiod’s “Theogony”’, localized at 
Gades. Stesichorus composed an entire poem, the 
“Geryoneis”, on that subject, and another on his en- 
counter with Cycnus, which last adventure is also em- 
bodied in the ‘Shield of Herakles’”, a poem sometimes 
ascribed to Hesiod. 

LXXXIX. I think we may roughly assume that the 
Homeric bundle of legends about Herakles is the 
Achean portion, having, however, a Theban, that is, 
a Cadmeian, or, ultimately, a Phoenician root; while 
the later one, gathered primarily from Pindar, may be 
referred to a Dorian source, and later still, these seem 
blended and lost in the tragic and subsequent poets. 
There is, also, to be noticed the singular change in the 
costume of the hero in the earlier and later forms of 
the legend. In Homer the only weapons ascribed to 
him are the bow and arrows, with, in the Odyssean 
notice of his shade, a marvellous belt (τελάμων) in 
addition. The Dorian development gave him the lion’s 
skin, slain and spoiled at Nemea by himself, on which 
Theocritus has an epic Idyll, and the club which, in 
the Odyssey, Orion wields as a huntsman’s weapon. 
Xanthus, the lyric poet, older than Stesichorus (Athen. 
XII. 513 A), is said to have armed him after the Ho- 
meric fashion, which I interpret, by the aid of the 
poem known as the “Shield of Herakles”, to mean 
accoutred in the panoply, chariot, etc., of a Homeric 
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partt I have seen one(89) which gave him this heroic costume. 
All the rest, a vast number, from the earliest ages of 
group paintings, pourtray him in the lion’s skin. Pitho- 
leon, of Rhodes — or, according to others, Stesichorus, 
of Himera, a lyric poet — is said to have been the 
first who thus accoutred him. Each of these poets 
belongs to a region of Dorian associations. But of this 
costume, which becomes his dominant token in sub- 
sequent mythopoetry, we have in “Homer” no trace 
whatever. I think the lion's skin and club, referable 
not only to a Dorian source, but in particular to the 
athletic vein which so abounds in Dorian institutions. 
It arrays Herakles as the athlete, contending not ab- 
solutely with the weapons of nature, but with a costume 
and equipment but one remove from them; and har- 
monises with his foundership of the Olympic games, of 
which the legend is so prominent in Pindar. But in 
and on the ab- " Homer, although athletic games occupy nearly a book 
sence of an 
Olympic. games Of the Iliad, and are also prominent in the Odyssey 
in Homer. il. v., Od. @.), and although the former poem is 
strongly, and the latter slightly, charged with Heraklean 
legend, there is no suggestion of Herakles having the 
slightest connexion with such games, nor any allusion 
whatever to the Olympian, or any other established 
seats of such contests, as known to the poet. When 
we consider what a rallying-point for national feeling 
these games were to the Greeks, it seems unaccount- 
able that a poet, so intensely national as our Homer, 
should have omitted all notice or trace of them amidst 
such suggestive opportunities, if they had really been 
established for nearly three hundred years, 
ὦ passage in 4 XC. In connexion with this a passage in 4. 696—701 
cd in reference Ce8erves special notice, in which Nestor tells how Neleus 
to this. his sire reserved a large part of the booty captured 
from the Epeians for himself in recompense for four 
race-horses and a chariot of his which Augeias the king 
of those Epeians had seized, “and which had gone 
to Elis to compete for a prize, for they were going to 
89 ‘“‘Peintures de Vases Antiques”’, gravées par A. Clener, expliquées pur 
A. L. Millin. Paris, 1808, fol, No. uxxv. 
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race for a tripod”. It is noticeable that the Scholl. on 
the previous v. 671 say, “the horses had gone to the 
Olympic games (ἀγῶνα) or else some funeral games”’ 
(ἐπιταφίων), whereas at v. 700 the same authorities 
state, “the poet knew not of the Olympian games (τὰ 
‘Odvpnia), but means that the horses came thither to 
contend for a material stake” (περί τινος χρηματικοῦ 
ἀγῶνος). They imply that, by a tripod being stated as 
the prize, whereas a leaf garland was all that the victor 
won at Olympia, the poet clearly shows that he knew 
not of the Olympic contest, or he must have known 
this characteristic condition. Other Scholl. go on to 
state how Herakles, after ravaging Elis and expelling 
for breach of agreement Augeias, whose κόπρος he had 
cleansed, took measures for recruiting the population 
thinned by the war, and then, on the region being 
thus replenished, instituted the Olympic games, and 
competed in person. 

Now I think it is certain that had Homer known of 
the legend of Herakles founding the games, of which, 
if later than Pindar, he could not have been ignorant, 
he would not here have omitted all mention of it. The 
inconsistency of the Scholl. above cited shows the 
carelessness with which the compilations current under 
that name were thrown together. But the remark on 
the earlier line 671 seems in itself to contain an in- 
consistency in the alternative which it puts forward. 
By saying “they had gone to the Olympic ἀγῶνα», it 
evidently refers by Anticipation to the words ἐζϑόντες 
μετ᾽ ἄεθλα in 700; and by saying, “or elsé some funeral 
games”, it refers as clearly to the sequel of 700, περὶ 
τρίποδος yao ἔμελλον ϑεύσεσθαι. But by putting as 
an alternative what is manifestly all one proceeding, 
it confuses the matter which it purports to explain. 
The poet by adding the words last cited, clearly shows 
that it was an incidental and not an established contest 
te which Neleus sent his team. And indeed, assuming 
for the moment that he could possibly have meant to 
speak of the Olympic games as then established and 
Neleus as entering for them, it would be unmeaning to 
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add that it was some particular prize which accounted 
(γὰρ) for Neleus thus competing. The subsequent view 
of the Scholl. is therefore undoubtedly to be taken as 
the correct one: — viz. that the mention of the tripod 
puts all notiun of the Olympic games out of the ques- 
tion. We have here then the remarkable fact that the 
poet, in the midst of associations which suggest the 
Olympic games, and to a superficial critic, such as the 
author of the mistaken remark of the Scholl., seemed 
to imply them as known to his hearers, yet not only 
stops short of any mention of them, but subjoins a 
statement which precisely excludes any notion of them 
as being the occasion of the contest to which he re- 
fers. 

XCI. I may add that the poet's total silence in the 
passage of the Catalogue B. 615, where Elis is men- 
tioned concerning any connexion with games, with 
Herakles, or with Zeus, is hardly less remarkable. He 
nowhere shuns an allusion which stamps the celebrity 
of any spot which he mentions in this otherwise dry 
enumeration. For instance he speaks of Onchestus, 
B. 506, as the “noble grove sacred to Poseidon”; he 
gives on Dorium 594 foll. the legend of Thamyris 
blinded by the Muses in their wrath; he alludes in 604 
to the legend of the hero AUpytus; he states under 
Dulichium the exile of Phyleus and its cause, 625—9; 
he refers under Calydon to the death of its famous 
chieftain Meleager, 642; he marks the double name of 
the mound in the Trojan plain with an allusion to the 
Amazons and their connexion with the Troad; and 
notices Alybé as the source, 7. ¢ mine of silver (814, 
857). It can hardly be said that such an obvious 
allusion as this would have been, to the Olympic games 
in connexion with lis, lay out of his course. From 
all this together the natural inference is that those 
games were in his time unknown. 

XCII. The Atlas of Homer is an obscure but potent 
personage, having in personal charge the tall columns 
which keep asunder earth and heaven. The goddess 
Calypsé is his daughter, dwelling in an island which 
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embosses the middle of the sea. There is no trace PARTI 
of penal durance, or of the doom of Zeus, resting on imposed: — few 
the Homeric Atlas. He is not allied to the Titans, 97s *Ppearin 


Homer. 


who, in our Homer, are located beneath Tartarus, 
nor to lapetus and Cronus, who “‘sit at the ends of 
earth, with deep Tartarus around them”. The various 
giants broods who figure so formidably in later mytho- 
logy, have but a few isolated types in Homer. Briareus 
and Typhoéus in the Iliad, and Tityos, Otus, and 
Ephialtes in the Odyssey, exhaust the list. On the 
contrary, Atlas appears in Hesiod and Aschylus as in 
penal durance, not “keeping the pillars’, but bearing 
heaven, no easy burden (Theogon. 517—20, Prom. 
347—50); and so in Pindar, “wrestling up against the 
heaven” (Pyth. IV. 515—6). But the “pillars”, (90) 


go I should like to add a word with regard to these supposed pillars. 
Had they any basis in reality? I think a probable one may be pointed out. 
It is natural for the first explorers of an unknown coast to set up some con- 
spicuous mark, cairn, or monolith, or what not, to guide their successors, or, 
on any possible future visit, themselves. The Portuguese, when in the days, 
or subsequently to the stimulating efforts of Prince Henry the Navigator, they 
crept gradually down the western coast of Africa, set up at every headland 
which marked the furthest goal of each band of voyagers a massive cross; 
and the iron bands or foot-holds of one or two such venerable monuments re- 
main on some of those lonely beaches to this day. It is highly natural that 
those who first explored the northern coast of Africa might have done the like. 
Bat if pillars marked successive stages of exploration, those which marked tle 
mouth of the Mediterranean, beyond which lay the mysterious, untried, outer 
ocean, and at which navigation seems to have made a long pause, would natur- 
ally be called “the pillars’, par excellence. Pindar expresses his belief that 
aman might get “behind the north wind’’; but he proclaims it “impossible 
for wise men or for fools to pass beyond the pillars of Herakles’’ (Ol. TID. ςς, 
77; ef. Nem. IV. 111—2). Further, taking in the notion that earth was a sort 
of flat disc, and heaven a sort of hemispheric dome imposed upon it, the two 
figures implied a real horizon where they met. This was naturally made to 
coincide, or nearly so, with the site of the furthest landmark of exploration, 
and thus the “‘ pillars’? would necessarily be conceived as wedged in between 
heaven and earth, and exactly corresponding to the Homeric phrase, αἱ γαῖαν 
τε καὶ οὐρανὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχουσιν. What, then, is Atlas’s connexion with them? 
I believe, with Hermann, that he personifies the spirit of adventurous explora- 
tion and the experience which it confers. He “knows the depths of all the 
sea’’, and at the saine time consistently ‘“‘holds the pillars” which mark the 
limits of that knowledge. Afterwards, as the legend expanded, the pillars took 
majestic proportions, and became two mountains, one in Spain and one in Li- 
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PART } now no longer those of heaven and earth, have become 
attached to the ubiquitous fame of Herakles, who is 
said to have “set them up in testimony of his furthest 
voyage” (Nem. III. 35—40, comp. Ol. II. 79, Isthm. 
IV. 20). ; 

Various legends XCIII. The Theogony (717 foll.) places the Titans 
Klysium, Bel. 10 Tartarus associated with Cronus (851), as in the 
lerophon, G@di- Tliad; but in the “Works and Days” (16g—72) Cronus 
ree we trun reigns among the blessed in the happy isles by the 
simpler in Ho- side of Ocean; and so Pindar says Zeus “released the 
mers Titans”, with whom Cronus is so far assoctated that 
his release may have been involved in theirs (Pyth. 
IV. 51:8). In Homer, however, there are no happy 
isles; but the “Elysian plain at the ends of earth” is 
spoken of in a passage which contains the germ of the 
heroic paradise, developed, owing probably to the sub- 
sequent discovery of the Madeira group, into the famous 
Hesperides of later poets. Similarly in Homer we have 
the legend of Bellerophon (Il. Z. 155 foll.) given with 
some fulness, but no hint of the horse, Pegasus, which 
by Pindar’s time, and even by Hesiod’s, had been 
interwoven with the story, and which the former re- 
presents as taken up to heaven (Theogon. 325, ΟἹ. 
XIII. 91, 120—31, Isthm. VII. 63—8). So we have 
an outline of the legend of Gidipus in the Odyssey, 
but without any mention of the Sphinx, or of any curse 
as cleaving to his house, A. 271 foll.; see Pind. Ol. 
II. 70 foll. where the latter is clearly recognized, as in 
the Tragedians. Nor is this Homeric outline, as Pau- 
sanias remarks IX. 5, consistent with the Tragic form 
of the tale of Jokasté bearing Gidipus four (91) children 


bya; and were pressed, like most other famous and far-off spots, into the fame 
of the ubiquitous Herakles. But the Dorians, through their Sicilian kindred. 
who were in close juxtaposition with Phoenician and Carthaginian settlers in 
the same island, would have their attention most strongly drawn to these 
western sites. They would know, through Punic channels, of Gadeira, of its 
actual remoteness, its nearness to the unknown ocean; and, mingling perhaps 
with their own hero some similarly derived traits of the Tyrian Herakles, they 
doubtless first gave him in that far west ‘‘a local habitation and a name’’. 

gt The name of Polyneices occurs J. 477 in connexion with the war of 
Thebes but he is not stated to have been the son of Cdipus. 
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since we read, Ody. 4. 274, ἄφαρ δ᾽ ἀνάπυστα Deol 
ϑέσαν ἀνθρώποισιν. But it is obvious that tragedy 
found its opportunity in the complications to which 
this issue gave rise. Thus* a new point of departure 
was seized on, and a new crop of sensational horrors 
reaped. Theseus in Homer, if mentioned at all, is 
merely one of those whom Nestor had known in the 
previous generation of mighty men. But the isolated 
lines in which his name occurs have been regarded as 
doubtful, except perhaps 4. 322 (where see note). He 
has no connexion at any rate with Athens, with which 
in later poetry and art his name is indissolubly linked. 
In Homer several groups of mythological personages 
appear vaguely, who are formulated in precise triads 
in Hesiod and Pindar, with their names given. We 
resolve the nebula, as myth progresses, into distinct 
stars — tum numeros et nomina fecit. Such are the 
Charites or Graces, the Hore, the Moire, and the Cy- 
clopes (Theogon. go1 foll., 140 foll.; Ol. XIV. 19—22). 
So the Harpies have neither name nor number in Ho- 
mer, but in Hesiod are two, Aellé and Ocypeté (Theogon. 
267). The Muses in Homer are mentioned as nine 
once only, in a part, viz., of the Odyssey, which all 
critics, 1 believe, abandon as post-Homeric (Od. o.); 
but they have no connexion with locality, ‘they are 
merely heavenly or Olympian. In Hesiod they belong 
to Helicon and to Pierié, and are daughters of Mne- 
mosyné; and so in Pindar, who adds three of their 
names (‘Theogon. t, 25, W. and D.1, 658; Isthm. II, 50; 
VI. t10; Isthm. VIII. 126; Isthm. I]. 12; Ol. XI. 117). 

XCIV. I have already referred to the development 
which took place in the Pelopid myth. The fate of Aga- 
memnon, 1 have shown, is filled with sensational ac- 
cessories which vary with the genius of the poet. But 
its great and notable novelty is the inclusion of a highly 
fruitful germ of tragic pathos, the myth of Iphigenia’s 
sacrifice, to which we find in Homer not the remotest 
allusion. This gave a new point of growth to the 
whole legend; furnished a plea for even the depth of 
atrocity which we find in the tragic Clytemnestra; and 
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stimulated the pity which forms with terror the opposite 
poles of the drama. I hardly need add that in Homer 
we have no Electra and no Iphigeneia named. Now 
according to Mr. Paley(92) ‘the compound myth is older 
than the simple. As regards certain other heroes, 
Pindar makes Diomedes immortal by the aid of Pallas 
(Nem. X. 12), whereas in Homer he is apparently 
doomed to a short life, as warring on the gods. The 
Scholiast on this passage in Pindar, mentions Ibycus, 
the lyrist, as following the same legend. Ajax’s sad 
tale is augmented by Pindar with the item that the 
Greeks “favoured Odysseus with secret votes”, imply- 
ing some under-handed proceeding (Nem. VIII. 44—5). 
So Sophocles, in referring to the ballot which decided 
that Ajax should combat Hector, blends with it the 
myth of the fraudulent ballot of Cresphontes (Ajax 
1285—6). Similarly the legend of the Dioscuri, — not 
that in Homer they are entitled sons of Zeus, is aug- 
mented in Pindar by the passage of fraternal affection 
in which Polydeukes, addressing Zeus as his sire, agrees 
to share immortality with his mortal brother. The 
alternate life and death of the brothers 7s noticed im 
Homer if we allow 4. 303 to be genuine (see note 
there); but still, this touch, which regards immortality 
as inherent in the one and imparted to the other, is 
extra-Homeric. In Homer it is imparted alike by 
special privilege to both. Both are called τιμὴν πρὸς 
Ag ἔχοντες, since they are not his sons, nor even one 
of them, but expressly both the sons of Tyndareus and 
Ledé. This is the more remarkable because it occurs 
in a series of legends many of which turn precisely 
on the hero-sons of women loved by gods; see A. 
241, 267, 306. Surely nothing is more strongly stamped 
on Greek theomyth of the historic period than the 
partially divine paternity to which the name “Dioseuri” 
testifies. Yet here, where it must have been a feature 
of the poet’s song, had it then been current, it is utterly 
passed by. In Homer Asclepius is only mentioned as 
an excellent healer (Il. 4. 194, 1. 518), and that not 


92 Odes of Pindar translated p. τος n. 2. 
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for his own sake, but as the father of two heroes who 
are chiefs in the Greek camp, but exercise there the 
same art. In a fragment of Hesiod he is apparently 
son of Leté, which would seem to identify him with 
Apollo as Paiéon; but the fragment (XLIX. Goitt- 
ling) (93) is corrupt, and probably made him son of 
Apollo; what is clearly stated, however, in this passage 
is, that he was struck with lightning by Zeus. Now 
as these heroes are repeatedly named in the course of 
the poem, its author would probably have found oc- 
casion to mention this legend had he known it. 

XCV. The nymphs are repeatedly mentioned in Ho- 
mer, and seem to personify the charm, grace, and fresh- 
ness of nature, but there is no mention of Satyrs or 
Seileni. These grosser forms of nature appear, the 
former in a fragment of Hesiod (CXXIX. Goéttling), 
and the latter in the Hymn to Aphrodité (262). In 
each case they are connected with the nymphs. I think 
there can be no doubt that our Homer knew nothing 
of them, and is older than the poets who name them. 
As regards Aphrodité, she is in Homer daughter of 
Zeus and Dioné (Il. Ε΄. 348 — 370), but in Hesiod (Theogon. 
187200) we find the fable of the foam and the μήδεα 
explaining her name and her Homeric epithet gedou- 
μειδὴς, altered to φιλομμηδής. The older and simpler 
legend is surely that which affiliates all Olympian deities 
to Zeus. 

The greatest difference, however, as between Ho- 
meric and later mythologies, is one which no detailed 
investigation of individual gods or herocs can adequately 
measure. It consists in the familiar tone with which 
the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey always treats his 
deities, and the perfect human level upon which they 
move in all the details of action. “The gods’, says 
Alcinoiis, “‘meet us face to face; they sit at our ban- 
quets, and fall in with us undisguised by the way.” 
So Hesiod, seeming to recognise a change in the spirit 
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93 The words are βαλὼν ψολοέντε κεραυνῷ ἔκτανε Λητοίδην φίλον σὺν 
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of the world, says, ‘there were common feasts and 
common seats of assembly to immortal gods and mortal 
men” (Fragment CLAXXVITI. Goéttling). In Aschylus 
the deities stand on a much higher platform. Their 
intercourse with men is chiefly to punish, rescue, or 
purify. In Pindar the spirit of reverential awe is 
supreme. He enters a protest against, even while re- 
peating, the legend which disparages deity; the word 
revolts his lips as he utters it, “it is a hateful lore to 
traduce the gods’ (Ol. 1. 82—3, IX. 54—7). In Hero- 
dotus ‘the reverential silence in which he passes by 
some tale too sacred to be told, or deprecates divine 
wrath for having mentioned it, is as un-Homeric as 
anything can be.(94) This again seems to mark a great 
lapse of time as necessary to form such a spirit. It 
appears in all these three writers, modified by their 
own individuality, but yet « common characteristic, 
and seems to place them together, and to separate 
Homer by a broad line from them all.- The shell of 
the old legend may be retained, although even this, as 
I have shown, is often amplified beyond its Homeric 
dimensions; but how different is the spirit which ani- 
mates it! . 

XCVI. The Homeric forge of Hephstus is in Lemnos. 
In Avschylus(9s) it is in AXtna, and, according to Thu- 
cydides,(96) local legend in his own day placed it in 
Hiera of the Stromboli group. We have here the course 
of maritime exploration followed, as it were, step by 
step. The Homeric legend manifestly came from the 
period when Lemnos was an active volcano, one surely 
far enough back to satisfy the utmost demands of my 
argument for Homeric antiquity. Having discovered 
and colonized Sicily, and witnessed an eruption of 
δηλ, — the greatest physical fact of the 5% century 
B. C. — the Greeks compelled tho fire-god to migrate. 


94 οὐκ ootoy ἐστιν εἰπεῖν, II. 61; ἐστι λόγος περὶ αὐτοῦ igdg λεγόμενος, 
Il. 48; περὶ μὲν τούτων τόσαυτα ἡμὶν εἰποῦσι καὶ παρὰ τῶν ϑεῶν καὶ παρὰ τῶν 
ἡρῶων εὐμένεια εἴη, 45. ov δὲ εἵνεκα τοιοῦτον γράφουσιν αὐτὸν (τὸν Πᾶνα) 
ov μοι ἥδιόν ἐστι λέγειν, 46. 

95 Prom., 354—72. 96 ΠῚ. 88. 
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The same course was pursued by the legend of the parr1 
buried giant Typhés, or Typhoéus, whom the Iliad 
(II. 783) places among the Arimi, probably the vol- 
canic region of Caria, but whom Pindar and A‘schylus 
lodge under A‘tna, noticing, at the same time, the fact 
that he was before in Cilicia(97) (Pyth. I. 29—39, ef. 
VIII. 21, Ol. IV. to, tr). Now, Pindar and Aischy- 
lus were both alive when this great eruption took place. 
Accordingly tna exploded, for poetical purposes, the 
Lemnian forge of Hephexstus, and the Carian cubicle 
of Typhoéus, and became an established poetic pro- 
perty. Here then we have the very footsteps of the 
legend's migration locally imprinted, and they clearly 
indicate its course. 

XCVII. I cannot here refrain from noticing the | Poperity of 
singular use by made Mr. Paley of one argument founded chetis” 1egend 
on the fact that myths expanded by Pindar and writers in Pindar's time: 
of his age are not found, or only faintly touched in cessarity earlier. 
Homer. He says Pindar p. 249, note 2, “It is plainly 
“stated in this passage (Isthm. VI. 35—6), that five 
“centuries before the Christian era tlic story of the 
“marriage of Peleus and Thetis had become everywhere 
“famous. Our Homer, — a compilation from these 
“older ballads, — has only the faintest allusions to it.” 
This implies that because it ‘had become everywhere 
famous” in the δ᾽" century B. C. therefore it must have 
been so in the 6*, 7, 8) or o century B.C. I say, 
it had become so in the 5'*, but probably not before, 
and therefore that our Homer is not later but earlier. 
Mr. Paley will, if he does not take care, prove that 
Homer was later than Theocritus, who gives us in an 
Idyll an epithalamium of Helen (Theocr. XX.). 

The testimony of Pindar, however, to hero-worship, 5'r76 clement 


. . . , . . of hero-worship 
as pervading the Greek world, is unique of its kind. in pinaar, 


97 In Fragm. 7 Donaldson, p. 369, we have the actual Homeric phrase εἰν 
"‘Agiporg, with the significant addition of πότε, and an express notice of the 
transfer. And so in Hschyl., καὶ νῦν... ἐπούμενος ῥέξαισιν Αἰτναίαις ὕπο, 
having just before spoken of him as τὸν γηγενῆ te Κιλικίων οἰκήτορα ἄντρων, 
Prom. 363—5, 351—60. The καὶ νῦν scems, us the ποτὲ in the previous quota- 
tion, to mark transition to a new locality. 
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He shows that almost every notable locality was a 
centre of such adoration as Herodotus describes by the 
word ἐναγίζουσι. I need not surely adduce quotations 
in support of this. The wanderings of Herakles, the 
vogago of the Argé, the achievements of the Atacide, 
the Perseids, the Pelopidee had dotted over the Greek 
world with local shrines. Now, of this we have nothing 
in Homer. There is, indeed, one doubtful passage 
(Il. B. 550—1) in which Erechtheus may be intended 
as the person to whom, in Pallas’s temple, yearly 
offerings were made. But the total silence of the poct 
elsewhere is so emphatic as to make this exception, if 
it be such, of no weight. We must remember the 
abundant occasions which he had for mentioning it, if 
known to him, and the clear traces which he yiclds at 
Dodona, Delphi, the Troad, Athens, Cyprus, and else- 
where, of the localized worship of the Olympians. How 
can we account for a field unquestionably so suitable 
for the local allusions of which Homer is so fond, and 
so fruitful as it evidently was in the fifth century, B. C., 
remaining such a total blank to his mind? I see only 
one way of accounting for it, namely, by assigning to 
him an antiquity in which it had not yet begun. 
XCVIIT. Before quitting the domain of mythology, 
I ought to notice the Homeric belief as regards the 
state of the dead. The dreary and checrless aspect 
which this presented to the poet’s mind, even in the 
case of Achilles, his prime hero, and Agamemnon, king 
of men, and Ajax, whose peculiarly unhappy fate and 
brilliant services on earth would have entitled him to 
consolation, if there had been any to be found, hardly 
needs a comment. The first of these bitterly contrasts 
his shadowy primacy with the lot of the meanest hireling 
on earth. The dead have no prospect: they only look 
back to the past, or seck to snatch a glimpse of the 
present. They dwell on the triumphs, or on the wrongs 
and sufferings, of this mortal life, and sympathize, 
after a forlorn and bereaved fashion, with those whom 
they have left behind. The picture is one of such 
blank desolation as came spontaneously to the poct’s 


~ 
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mind, on whom neither faith nor philosophy had yet 
dawned, but who yet could not so far renounce man’s 
birthright of immortality as to conceive of the utter ex- 
tinction of personality in what had once been a human 
soul. The dead of Homer have pride, they cherish 
grudges and curiosity, affection and resentment, but 
they have, in a later poct’s phrase, “‘Ieft hope behind”. 
The casual exceptions of the few favoured heroes who 
were by birth or marriage connected with Zcus him- 
self, only proves more pointedly the dismal universality 
of the rule by which the rest are bound. 

XCIX. Now, in Pindar, and indeed before his time, 
all this is changed. A remarkable passage in the 
second Olympian ode warns men that “there is one 
who avenges sins done in this realm of Zeus, pro- 
nouncing their doom with implacable destiny; whereas 
the good are in perpetual sunshine by night as well as 
by day, and have a life free from toil, not scraping 
earth by dint of plough, nor troubling the deep, to win 
the meat that perishcs”.(98) Precisely :imilar doctrine 
is enunciated in Aischyl. Suppl. 228 foll. 

οὐδὲ un ᾽ν “Aidov ϑανὼν 
φύγῃ μάταιον αἰτίας, πράξας τάδε. 
κἀκεῖ δικάζει τἀμπλακήμαϑ'᾽, ὡς λόγος, 
Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν ὑστάτας δίκας. 
Again, in a fragment of one of his Dirges, Pindar says: 
“The souls of the impious flit on earth bencath the 
sky in deadly pangs and bands of woe, but up in 
heaven the pious dwell, and hymn with songs the 
mighty Immortal.”(99) In another fragment the same 
poet says that: ‘“‘In the ninth year after death, Perse- 
phoné, after receiving compensation for the woe long 
since wrought, restores again the souls to the upper 
world, whence spring a race of wise and mighty kings” 
(by transmigration, it should seem), ‘and thencefor- 
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contrasted with 
the glowing doc- 
trines of Pindar 
and meeenyine 


98 Others take κεινὴν to be κείνην: so Mr. Paley; but surely the dative 


with παρὰ would be far more suitable to his sense. 


99 This fragment is suspected by Dissen and the late Professor Donaldson, 
Ῥ- 373. Probably it has been tampered with. The passage from Ol. II. is, 


however, abundantly sufficient for my purpose. 
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ward they are called spotless heroes among men.?’’ 
Pythagorean doctrines and hero worship are here com- 
bined in one picture. Now, can we suppose that a 
poet so broadly human as Homer is, would have shrunk 
back from this doctrine once current and fairly afloat 
in the Greek mind, into the cold funereal negations 
which pervade the Odyssean shades? Compare with 
the dreary powerless phantoms which there we find, 
the Auschylean view of the hero after death. In Choeph. 
324 foll. the Chorus exclaims, 


τέκνον, φρόνημα τοῦ ϑανόντος ov dapater 

πυρὸς μαλερὰ γνάϑος, 

φαίνει δ᾽ ὕστερον ὀργάς" 

ὀτοτύυξεται δ᾽ ὁ ϑνήσκων, ἀναφαίνεται δ᾽ 6 βλάπτων: 
where the characteristic feature of the whole passage 
is the intense and vigorous vitality which it ascribes 
to the dead. Before Pindar, indeed, the change had 
set in. Earlier poets than he could not brook to leave 
their Achilles uncomforted; but gave him 8 blissful 
abode, mated with .a fitting heroine, in some isle of 
the distant Pontus, or of the further Hesperides. (100) 
This is plain from the notices of Ibycus and Simonides 
(Schol. Apollon. Rhod. IV. 815, ap. Bergk, p. 1007); 
and probably even was the view of Stesichorus (διε. 
p- 981—2). And the same sentiment has coloured the 
heroic imaginings of every poet, in the line of tradition 
of Greek thought, from the sixth century, B.C., to 
Mr. Tennyson: — 


“It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


To date the Homeric poems in the fifth century B. C., 
forces an astounding exception on an otherwise uni- 
versal rule. The eleventh book of the Odyssey alone 
becomes an utter anachronism. And yet this eleventh 
book is by a large array of modern critics considered 
later than the bulk of the two poems. 


100 cf. Pind. Nem. IV. 78—8o. 
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C. The legend of the Centaurs demands some notice. PART I 
A mention occurs in Odys. g. 295 foll. of a brawl over ‘the centaurs 
wine, which brought punishment on Eurytion, the cen- °°"! SPr®- 
taur, and bred a standing ‘‘quarrel between Centaurs mer, in other 
and men”. Now, except this last phrase, there is *7te™ ‘hey st. 
nothing to suggest that the Centaurs were not men; 
nor need we assume from it that they were more re- 
mote in the poet’s conception, from humanity, than 
were the Cyclopes, or the giants. Cheiron, the most 
humane (δικαιότατος) of the Centaurs, is spoken of as 
if in all respects a man (Il. 4. 82—3). The Centaurs 
of Homer; however, have been identified(1) by a long 
tradition with the Phéres (see Schol. Ven. on 1]., I. 
268), whom Peirithéus and others of the race called 
Lapithe, expelled from a part of Thessaly, near Pelion. 
Now these Phéres are called “mountain wildmen” 
(dgeoxaor); and if we accept their identification with 
the Centaurs of Odys. p., the effects of wine, to which 
perhaps he was a stranger, upon one of them, render- 
ing his passions ungovernable, and bringing out the 
true savage, are perhaps there described, and may be 
compared with its effects upon the Cyclops in Odys. c., 
and on Caliban in Shakspeare; savage frenzy and 
brutal stupor being two standing types of intoxication. 
But in all this there is not a word of the horse-cen- 


1 Cheiron is a Centaur, and dwells near Pelion. The Phéres are warred 
on by the Lapithe, and driven from Pelion. The quarrel is between Lapithe 
and Centaurs in Ody. g. Peirithoitis, who vanquished the Phéres and drove 
them from Pelion, is a Lapith, and his son and a comrade are Lapith in 
Il. M. These are the points in favour of this identification. I take the name 
Lapith (akin to lapis, “stone”, and less certainly to 7-4/Barog) with Mr. Paley, 
as signifying a primitive race who first used stone maces, knives, etc., and so 
vanquished the worse-armed Centaurs, who dwelt, like the Horites of Genesis, 
in caves (ὀρεσκῷοι), and used wooden weapons only. I take xévtaveog from 
καίν-ω ἔκαν-ον (slew), κεντὸς = κοντὸς (Od. t. 478) a tree felled or branch 
lopped, the stem, κεν, being found in our knife, French cantf. There is per- 
haps a second element in the word, the same as in ax-aveaw. Thus Cheiron 
fells the Πηλέαδα μελίην, which is Achilles’ spear-shaft; but in Pindar, Peleus 
cuts it himself (Nem. IIT. 56). Cheiron, moreover, with his leech-craft, re- 
presents the savage reclaimed, bringing his knowledge of nature to the service 
of civilized man. In Hes. Scut. 184 foll., the Centaurs are represented ἐλάτας 
ἐνὶ χερσὶν ἔχοντας, where see Goéttling’s note. 
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taurs of later poets, begotten by Ixion (Pind. Pyth. 11. 
80 foll.), who is unknown to Homer. For had he 
known him, we might surely expect to find him with 
Sisyphus and Tantalus expiating his crime in Hades. 
These hippo-centauri have so entirely supplanted the 
simpler conception of the older poet, that the notion of 
a Centaur, who is not partly horse, is unintelligble to 
most. Yet nothing is plainer than that Homer's Cen- 
taurs are no more quadruped than Shakespeare’s Caliban. 
Such compound creature-forms seem to show a familiarity 
with Egyptian or Assyrian art. The only one such in 
Homer is the Chimera, and that is found on Asiatic 
ground, and in a story having Asiatic relations. By 
Pindar’s time, and from the earliest records of ancient 
art, the horse-centaur prevailed. But here again we 
must admit that the myth had germinated into a new 
form since Homer left it. 

CI. I have been obliged to omit many important tests 
of the progress of the human mind, well worthy of 
examination, but which all, if applied to the Homeric 
poems, indicate a very backward stage at the period 
of their composition. I will briefly touch a few of these. 
First, as regards the Homeric method of fighting. The 
heroes drive chariots to battle, and fight at choice from 
them, or on foot. They seem to prefer the use of the 
lance as a missile, at any rate in the first instance, 
mingling the javelin-man with the hoplite. They hurl 
(so T'yrteeus) massive stones, picked up amid the méleée. 
In Il. Δ. 720, and N. 716, archer brigades are men- 
tioned; but on the field the only trace of them is that 
the spectator who would survey the fight must move 
amid the hurtling of arrows. We see only the indi- 
vidual archers, Teucrus, Paris, Pandarus. Now at the 
earliest historic mention of fighting Greeks, all this had 
disappeared. Cavalry, and light skirmishers, and heavy- 
armed infantry had their distinct places in the division 
of labour proper to historic war. In a fragm. (168 
Dind.) of the Palamedes A%schyl. made that hero say, 

καὶ ταξιάρχας καὶ στρατάρχας καὶ ἑκατοντάρχας ἔταξα; 
it is superfluous to add, that of such organization ‘our 
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Homer” yields no trace. Even Tyrtsus, distinguishes 
the hoplite and the skirmisher in a way which shows 
that Homeric tactics were in his day left far behind 
(Tyrt. ap. Bergk, p. 401). Can any one doubt that the 
poet’s fighting field was a reality at his own time? I 
think not. To think otherwise would be to introduce 
that spurious and archeological antiquity, so utterly 
foreign, as I have before noticed, to the whole spirit 
and feeling of our Homer. The charioteer in Homer 
is as natural as among Cesar’s Britons; and, whenever 
the poem was composed, was unquestionably as real. 
Homeric heroes, moreover, never ride, save once, I 
believe, when, in capturing the horses of Rhesus,. Dio- 
meédes and Odysseus have left the chariot behind. Be- 
sides this, riding, as above remarked, is found in simile 
only; see p. XLVil sup. 

CII. Next, as regards Homer's knowledge of the 
metals. fron is precious, though useful. It is rated 
with copper and gold in the matcrial elements of a 
proposed ransom. It is used, however, but seemingly 
in very scanty proportions, by the ploughman and the 
shepherd, and stands in several passages as the mate- 
rial of axe or sword.(z2) Homer, however, seems to 
have known nothing of smelting and fusing it, although 
he knew of the primitive method of tempering, by 
plunging it hissing-hot in water. But in Hesiod we 
have iron pouring from the moulds distinctly mentioned 
as a simile for the battle of the Titanomachy. There 
is no standard of general value or common medium of 
exchange in Homer but the ox. However, by the time 
of AMschylus the ox stamped on a coin had superseded 
this primitive method, Agam. 37. We know too from 
other sources that Pheidon had about 750 B. C. intro- 
duced silver coinage into Greece. In western Asia 
money was probably current still earlier, since the source 
was undoubtedly Pheenician and Babylonian (Grote, 
vol. II. p. 219). This certainly points to any degree 
of antiquity which my present argument requires. 
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2 J. 485, 2. 34 (genuine?), x. 294, t, 13. In the last two ἀνέρα χαλκός 


may have been the first text. 
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PART I CII. In Homer we have no carving, no painting, 
from the arts, save the daubing, perhaps, on the prows or sides of 
of writing, Z. his galleys, and one mention of a tablet with written 
168: "or charactered contents. This is the famous and doubt- 
ful passage of the “fatal symbols”, or “symbol”, which — 
Bellerophon conveyed. We may assume that a message 
in some sort of hieroglyphic, perhaps, could, on a matter 
of life and death, be sent, and deciphered. But it is 
from a prince in Argos to his father-in-law (3) in Asia, 
and may have been meant as a family secret, not an 
art generally known. Indeed, it seems to me that the 
poet speaks with the vague obscurity proper to a mind 
unfamiliar with the subject. The language is just such 
as might have been used by a poet who thought the 
folded tablet would act like a baneful talisman. (4) 
And this would undoubtedly be the way in which one 
not only ignorant of reading and writing, but unfamiliar 
with the effect of intelligence so transmitted,- would at 
first regard the effect produced by a written communica- 
tion between man and man. But be this as it may, 
there is certainly no evidence of the poet’s having any 
such grasp of writing as an art, as would lead him to 
regard the surface of the tablet of which he speaks as 
bearing traced symbols conveying a message of in- 
formation. He had probably heard of the result of a 
letter, and failing to understand the means conducive 
to them) filled up the blank by his own imaginative 


3 Preetus, of Theban, ὃ. 6, Cadmean or Phenician connexion, spoken of as 
one who had come in in and acquired 4 sovereignty in Greece by strength and talent. 


Juv. Mund, p. 


4 With σήματα “a λυγρὰ of Il. Ζ. 168, comp. φάρμακα λυγρὰ, Odys. δ. 230 
and x. 236, these latter being the drugs or potions with which Circé operates 
on the comrades of Odysseus; with ϑυμοφϑθόρα πολλὰ, Il. Z. 169, comp. ϑυ- 
μοφϑόρα φάρμακα, Od. B. 329. In the last passage the context shows that 
what we now call “‘poisons’’ are intended, But the earliest pharmacopeoists 
did not distinguish between natural and magical action; nor could do so, through 
want of knowledge of natural processes. Thus Prostus meant to ‘‘poison’’, as 
we say, the mind of the Lycian prince against Bellerophon, in requital for 
his having, although innocently, so wrought upon the feelings of his wife An- 
tea, that she ἐπεμήνατο, Il. Z. 160. Nor would ἐπεμήνατο ill describe the 
altered bearing of Bellerophon’s host towards him, when he saw the σῆμα. 
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power. A‘schylus on the contrary, was clearly familiar 
with the common use of tablets; as we see from two 
passages in one play; Supplic. 179, αἰνῶ φυλάξαι τἄμ᾽ 
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whereas Aischy- 
lus and Pindar 
plainly knew of 


ἔπη δελτουμένας, ibid. 946—7, ταῦτ᾽ οὐ πέναξίν ἐστον it as practised, 


ἐγγεγραμμὲνα, οὐδ᾽ ἐν πτυχαῖς βίβλων κατεσφραγισμένα. 
Again Prometheus says, Prom. V. 789, ἣν ἐγγράφου 
σὺ μνήμοσιν δέλτοις φρενῶν. In Pindar, as Mr. Paléy(s) 
admits, the words a@vayvaive: and γράφειν both occur 
in our sense of “read” and “write”. But he insists 
on the oral conveyance of the poet’s odes by ἄγγελοι, 
and urges that “the words in Ol. VI. 153—5 admit 
“of no other interpretation; for the poet there compares 
‘the person who is sent to impart the ode to a scytale 
“or writing-staff, — a short wooden cylinder round 
‘which a paper. was wrapped for penning brief mes- 
“sages. If the man carried with him the ode written, 
“the comparison is utterly pointless. He is called a 
““scytale because he performs the same part, vicariously, 
‘of communicating a message.” J really cannot discern 
the aptness of the argument. In the anecdote given 
in Sir W. Scott's “Legend of Montrose’, the Highland 
retainer is called a “candlestick” because he carried 
a candle. Why may not a man be a “letter-stick” 
because he carries a letter? But I would further call 
special attention to the ode Nem. V., which begins 
with an “allusion to the song being sent about on ship- 
board from Atgina’”’ (Mr. Paley(6)). Surely he does 
not mean, when he speaks of the ode, “a man who had 
learnt the ode”. Yet how otherwise to make it square 
with his argument 1 do not see. 

CIV. As regards the mention of Homer by Thucy- 
dides, in his discussion concerning the Trojan expedi- 
tion, two things are plain; firstly, that he considers the 
war a historical fact, and next, that he regards the 
poet only as a second-rate authority(7) for the detail 
of its incidents. That he had some other evidence 


5 Odes of Pindar Translated, pref. X—XI. 

6 Ibid. p. 183. 

7 This is shown by the expressions, Ὅμηρος... εἴ ta ἱκανὸς 
and τῇ Ὁμήρου ποιήσει, εἴ te χρὴ κἀνταῦϑα πιστεύειν, I. 9, 10. 


and doubtless 
used it. 


On a Homeric 


reference in Thu- 
cydides. 


τεκμηριῶσαι 
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PARTI before him, beyond what he mentions, I make no doubt. 
Possibly local traditions of the Chersonese and the 
Troad way have seemed to him trustworthy on such 
points as the cultivation of part of the Chersonese by 
the Greeks, their necessity to plunder fer a livelihood, 
and some others. He takes Homer into the account, 
but rationalistically, and with abatements for poetic 
exaggeration, correction of false views, and the like. 
Thus he accounts for the length of the siege by the 
above-mentioned avocations of the Greeks; and, simil- 
arly, it seems to me, corrects the poet’s account as 
regards the fortification; which, in the Iliad, is built 
to protect the Greeks when worsted, bnt which he 
regards as a proof of their superiority in the field frum 
the first. (8) 
On the caricae CV. As regards the alleged citations(9) by Aristo- 


ture citations of 


Homeriu Aristo. Phanes — are they citations, or caricatures, or partly 
phanes. both? is the first thing to settle. Judging from the 


8 That is, Thucyd. J. 11 regards the rampart as a certain fact, but treats 
the occasion assigned to its erection by the poet as fictitious. Were there any 
local traces on which he relied? At any rate the supposition of Mr. Paley seems 
to me unnecessary that “the remark of Thucydides suggests some arrangement 
of the events of the Iliad (¢.e, of the poem), materially different from what 
we now have’’. (Introd. to Iliad, p. xxxiv.) It seems to me likely that the 
historian, with a contempt for the poet as an authority in points of fact, ~ 
leaves us to infer that the events of the actual siege differed in his view of 
them from the representation of them in the poem. It is not impossible that 
he viewed it as absurd to conceive of an army drawn up on an open beach, 
with their ships at their back, and no fortifications in front, for nine years 
together, in the face of a powerful and fortified capital with armies in the 
field, and with their own forces divided by the necessities of annual cultivation 
and constant predatory excursions. His own narrative of the proceedings of 
the Athenians at Syracuse, VI. 66, may be taken as guiding his views of what 
was possible. There the Athenians, taking advantage of a diversion of the 
Syracusan forces to Catana, chose their ground at their leisure, but at once 
proceeded to fortify it. He mentions (using the same word, ἔρυμα, as in the 
case of the Greeks before Troy) a line of defence on the Dascon, being their 
most accessible side. Precisely similar was the course of the Greeks at My- 
calé, as stated by Herodotus, IX. 97, who says, ‘‘there they drew up their 
ships, and threw sround them a fence of stone and timber, having cut down 
the forest trees, and drove in palisades round the fence’’. 

g Pac. 1089 foll., 1273—87; Vesp. 180 foll., the last corresponding with 
Od. ε. 366. 
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way in which Atschylus and Euripides are treated in 
the Frogs, there seems no adequate reason for thinking 
these quasi- Homeric snatches worth the trouble of 
verifying. It is sportive buffoonery, with a Homeric 
smack tinging it all, and 4 Homeric real line here and 
there. But how would the Comedian be amused, could 
he learn that it was proposed to erect it into a formal 
ground of grave criticism on the date of the Homeric 
poetry! The same spirit of parody is manifested later 
in Lucian, but mingled with more of philosophic irony. 

CVI. A good deal of stress has been laid on the 
apparently modern points of much of the Homeric dic- 
tion. With some of these I have dealt already in some 
detail in the earlier part of this preface. But it cannot 
be doubted, and indeed, it is what we should expect 
in a genuine antique poem orally transmitted, that the 
remoulding influence of recitation in the details of lan- 
guage has inserted tags of later diction here and there. 
In Homer the dialogues and episodes are fullest of 
these, as the rhapsodist would work most congenially 
upon them. These minor changes may all be set to 
the score of popular recitation; whereas it is impossible 
to account, in that or, I believe, in any way for the 
uniformly archaic tone of the sentiments and manners, 
the unstudied simplicity of character and action, and 
the elementary form in which we find the myths. All 
that is deeply set in the framework of the poem, all 
that is broadly featured on its surface, is indicative of 
greater antiquity than any other Greek poetry what- 
ever; all that is alleged on the score of modernism 
depends on such finishing touches as were inseparable 
from the manipulation of the rhapsodist, and were 
probably the accumulated results of centuries of re- 
citation. 

CVII. The greater part of my argument has consisted 
in rebutting supposed presumptions against our Homer’s 
antiquity arising from various considerations. Some of 
these are negative arguments, the force of which is liable 
to be turned by conditions which have been overlooked; 
as in Pindar’s case, by his strong tendency to cultivate 
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The broad feat- 
ures of the poems 
are all archaic: 
the only suspi- 
cions of modern- 
ism rest on de- 
tails of lan- 
guage, where re- 
citation would 
influence the dic- 
tion. 
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PARTI local and family legends, as contrasted with the more 
A summary of generally national themes of our Homer. Some of them 
the chief defen- Hove too much; as for instance the argument which 
sive argument. . 
shows no less conclusively that our Homer was later 
than Euripides than that he was later than Adschylus. 
Another argument, on which great emphasis is laid, 
rests on the supposition that the dramatists and Pindar 
were indebted to the Cyclic poems for their plots. 
The assertion T have endeavoured to show that this rests on a mis- 
that Pindar and . . . . 
others took their Conception of the law which governed the creations of 
plots from the the Greek mind. A dramatist might of course draw 
Cyclics seems to . . ,9. . 
rest on a mis More or less directly from a legend preexisting in some 
conceptionofthe snecial form, but the essence of a dramatic plot was 
law of legend. - 
found in the matter of some current legend merely, 
without caring for the special form in which it came 
to hand. It is, I believe, an error to suppose, except 
in the case perhaps of Auschylus, that the dramatist 
or lyrist cut a stick from the tree of epos, and then 
planted and trained it into his own form. Rather, he 
would find a suitable plant anywhere springing directly 
from the soil, and then shape the growing tree as the 
Virgilian peasant his ground elm, 
Continuo in silvis magna vi flexa domatur 
- In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 
Aischylus is 1 have excepted Atschylus, whose relations with epos 
vetting, in the Seem closer than those of his brethren; but then in 


ception, in the 
closeness δῶν fEschylus the Homeric element, as I have shown, is 
to Homeric sub. Strongly traceable as distinct from the Cyclic. Some of 
jects. the arguments again, 6. 4. that on the “composite char- 
acter” of our Homer, have altogether no bearing: on 
the question of any absolute date for him. In short, 
the only argument on the other side of any weight, if 
it could have been sustained in fact, is that founded 
The language on the language. I believe I have successfully impugned 
wa cnost owen in detail a great number of the instances of alleged 
ful argument, if modernism. ‘The proof supposed to rest on the use of 
cee’? *"* the pronoun-article and of the digamma I have shown 
to be inconclusive. And while this preface is being 
printed, I have become aware of some further examples 


of alleged modernism in the Pref. to Mr. Paley’s second 


PART I. exxix 





volume of the Iliad p. xxvi foll., whence I quote, “To ΡΑΒΤῚ 
“suppose for an instant that hundreds of such words some Notice of 
“as ἀτιμάξειν, ἰσάξειν, ἀπαιτίζξειν, κροταλίξειν, κελητί- on veley® Pre 
“Cae, μετοκλάξειν, παππάξειν. τοξάξεσϑαις ὁμηγυρίσα- of the Iliad. 
“6Ga1, are archaic, is to outrage the science of Greek.” 
Now I find in Archil. 29 [7. 13] xareoxtafe, ib. 137 
μοχϑίζοντα, 1b. *87 ἐλαφρίζων, ib. 127 [112] ἀπεστύ- 
παξζον, τὸ. Bergk fr. Pollux ἐκτενισμένοι (xtevifo), 
Simon. Amorg. I. 24 αἰκιξοίμεϑα, ib. 7 [8], 70, 77 ἀγλαΐ--: 
ξεται ayxadiferar, Theogn. 303 κικλίξειν, ἀτρεμζειν. 
I find ἀχκοντζω in Pind. Nem: V. 55 et al., ib. Pyth. 
IX. 21 κεραΐξζω, ib. Fragm. 217 Don. axxdffopar, 2b. 
Pyth. IV. 221 ἀγαπαζω. I find in Hes. W. and 1). 690 
φορτέξεσθαι, ib. 634 πλωίξεσκε, 1b. 613 συσχιάξω, id. 
764 φρημίέξωσι. in Theogon. 706 σφραγέζω, and in 
fEschyl. Sept. c. Th. 374 ἀπαρτίζει. 

Now it is not necessary to prove our Homer's lan- ὅπ, Homers 

. anguage may 

guage absolutely ‘‘archaic”, inasmuch as every lan- be far older than 
guage is many stages earlier than its earliest poetical Horodouas “he 
developments. Still, I venture, on the strength of these solately Warche- 
examples from other poets, to doubt the force of Mr, '”. 
Paley's instances from our Homer, as proving that he 
was as late as Herodotus. 





CVI. This reminds me of another catalogue of Some remarks 
on a list of words 


words collected by Mr. Paley in his Essay p. 23 88 deemed  suspl- 
“probably not earlier than 450 B.C.” I will write ctous by Mr. Pa- 
down those, to which I have found in other early poets es. his Eesay, 


analogical or similar forms, with these latter in a parallel 


column. 
From our Homer. From other early poets. 
ayvotatery δεσπόζειν schyl. Prom. 208. 
ἀτιμάξειν Theogn, 821. 
ἀμετροεπὴς ἀρτιέπειαι Hes. Theog. 29. 
ἄσσα and ἄσσα ἄσσα Phocyl. 6, 2, also Theogn. 1048. 
ἀφαμαρτοεπὴς ἁμαρτινόῳ Solon 22 [20]. 
εὐρησιεπὴς Pind. Ol. ΙΧ. 120, s0 ἀρ- 
τιεπὴς ἡδυεπὴς ἰδία. 
ἀελπτεῖν ἀελπτία Pind. Pyth. XII. 55. 
ἀλλοῖος Hes. W. and D. 483 and 824, Pind. 
Pyth, 111. 187 εἰ al. | 
ἀφραένειν ἀφραίνων Theogn. 506. 
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PREFACE 


ἀνάπνευσις 


ἀνάβλησις 
ἀμφίβασις 
ἀκουάξεσϑαι 


ἀλλοπρόσαλλος 


ἄνυσις 
αἰκὼς for ἀεικὼς 


ἀλογήσει 
ἀφραδεῖν 


αἰνίζεσθαι 
VNAOVOTELY 
ἀνηκουστεῖν 
ἀντιφερίζειν 
ἀνέσαιωι 


ἀποσκυδμαίνειν 
μαργαένειν 


ἀπομυϑεῖσϑαι 
3 ΄ 
ἀγκαξεσϑαι 
ἀεικίσσασϑαι 
ἐπιτοξαάξεσϑαι 


οἰνοποταάζειν and about 15 


others like 
ἀπωθεῖσθαι 


βεβίηκεν 


βουλευταὶ 


βεβλαμμένος 


ἠσχυμμένος 


βόσις 


ἄμπνευμα Pind. Nem. I. 1. 
ἀνάπνευστος Hes. Theog. 797. 
ἄμπανυοις Mimnermus 12. [9.] 2. 
ὑπερβασίη Hes. W. and D. 828. 
ἀγαπάζξω Pind. Pyth. 1V. 428. 
ἀμφαγαπάξομαι Hy. Cer. 436. 
φαυλεπιφαυλότεροι ascribed to Demo- 
docus, but deemed later by Bergk, 
Ῥ-. 443- 
ἄνυσις Theogn. 462. 
αἰκελίω for ἀεικελίῳ Theogn. 1344. 
αἰκιξοίμεϑα Simon. Amorg. I. 24. 
ἀϑυμέω Xechyl. Prom. 474. 
ἀφραδέῃ Hes. W. and D. 134, also 
Solon 334. 
ἡνίξαντο Pind. Pyth. VIIL 57. 
ἀνήκεστος Hes. Theogon. 612. 
νήκεστος Hes. W. and D. 283. 
ἀντιφερέξαι Pind. Pyth, IX. 88. 
ϑεσσάμενος Hes. Fragm. IX. 
ϑέσσαν 1b. XCIII. 7. XCVIL 
κυδαίνων Hes, W. and D. 38. 
λυμαίνω δορι-λύμαντος Eechyl. Fragm. 
Myrm. 123. 
ἀπαναίνομαι Hes. W. and D. 454. 
ἀλιταίνομαι tb. 330. 
διαμυϑολογέω Zschyl. Prom. 889. 
axxiffouae Pind. Fragm. 217 Don, 
ἐξαφρίξομαι Aschyl. Agam. 1067. 
ἀποφλαυρίξω Pind. Pyth. UI. 23. 
οἰνοποτάξω Anacr. 94 [69]. 


ἀπωσόμενοι Solon 2, 3 [12], 6. 

τετόλμακε Pind. Pyth. V. 156. 

ἐβιήσατο Hes. Theog. 423. 

βούλευμα Aschyl. Prom. 823, Pind. 
Nem. V. 52; cf. χορευτὰς Pind. Pyth. 
XII. 49. 

βεβλαμμένος Theogn. 223. 

τετραμμένος Hes. W.and D. 727 and 
Pind. 

κεκαλυμμένος ἐδ. Theog. 9, 745, 757- 

κεχλιμένος. 

κεκριμένος Theogn. 381. 

πεφασμένος (φαινω) Solon 13, γι. 

πόσις schyl. Choéph. 578. 





-οσύνη, nouns in 


δαμᾷ and δϑαμόωσι, for 
δαμάσει δαμάσουσι 


μοχϑίξζειν 


ὁμῆσις κτῆσις πρότμησις 


ἐπεμήνατο 
ἡσύχιος 
ἥἤσατο (ἥδεσθαι) 


ϑήκατο 
ϑήσατο 


ἐἠθύνεσθαι(ι ο) 


καναζχίξειν 
ἐπινεφρίδιος 
ἐναέρεσθαί τινὰ 
ἑταιρίσασθϑαί τινα 
ἐπαγλαϊεῖσθαι 
κλοτοπεύειν 


κεχαρηὼς 
καταδημοβοβῆσαι 


καταμύξατο 
μεταπαυσωλὴ 
παρατεκτήνασθαι 


ὁλιγηπελέων 
ὁσσάτιος 


ὁρᾶσϑαι (mid) 


παραβάλλεσθαι ψυχὴν 


πεπερημένος 
συνϑέσιαι 
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see § LVI sup., also εὐθημοσύνη κακο- 
ϑημοσύνη x. τ. 1. Hes. W. and D. 
471) 472. 

possibly mere corruptions, 6. 9. πόλε- 
μος δαμάσει might be read in A. 15. 

μοχϑέξειν Pind. Fragm. 88. 2. 

κτῆσις Hes. Theog. 606, γρῆσις Pind. 
Ol. XI. 2, στάσις Pind. Nem. ΙΧ. 31 
δὲ al., πρόφασις Theogn. 323. 

ἀπεφάνατο Pind. Nem. VI. 43. 

ἁσύχεος Pind. Pyth, IX. 40. 

possibly corrupted fr. ἤδετο imperf., 
n.d. pres follows: yet ἐμήσαντ᾽ fr. 
μήδομαι occurs Pind. Nem. X. 120; 
cf. Hes. W. and D. 49. 

ἀπεθήκατο Pind. Ol. VIII. go. 

ϑήσατο Hy. Apoll, Pyth. 123, ϑησά- 
μένος Hy. Cer. 236. 

ἴϑυνε Hes. W.and 1). εἰ al., Xschyl. 
Pers. qi: e@& αἱ. 

καναχαδὰ Pind. Nem. VIII. 25. 

ἐπιτυμβέδιος Aschyl. Choéph. 335. 

ἐνήρατο Hes. Theogon. 316. 

oxtoosy Pind. Isthm. VIII. 45. 

ἀγλαΐξεται Simon. Amorg. 7. [8.] 70. 

ἅπαξ ἐιρημ. cf. ἠπεροπεύω Hes. W. 
and D. 55. 

κεχαρηὼς Hes. Fragm, 223. 

κατεφυλλορόησε Pind. Ol. XII. 22, 
παιδοφιλήσῃ Solon. 25. [1.]. 

κάρυξεν Pind. Pyth. IV. 356, ἀμύσσε- 
ται Auschyl. Pers. τις. 

φειδωλὴ Hes. W. and D. 720, Solon 
13. [4.], 46, τερπωλὰς Archil. 22. 

textatvoua: Hy. Merc. 25. 

πειραένω Pind. Lethm. VIII. 49. 


_ μαφαένω Aschyl. Prom. 597. 


ὀλιγοδρανίαν Aschyl. Prom. 546. 

probably ὁ rhapsodic figment; but cf. 
ὑστάτιος mox inf. 

ὁρώμενον (mid) Hes. Fragm. IV. 2. 

Tyrt. 12. [8.], 18. 

πεπείρημαι Hes. W. and 1). 660. 


εὐεργέσιαι ἐδιά. 503, ἀνδροκτάσιαι 
eogon, 228. 


Ιο I am unable to see why this word should be deemed noteworthy. I 
have shown above § LIV, LV of this Preface that the middle form of the verb 


is as ancient as any fragment of the Greek language now extant, 
15 
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PART I στήσασθαι κρητῆρα στήσωνται ἀγῶνα Hy. Apoll, Pyth. 150. 
τεθαρσήκασι πεφίλακε Pind. Pyth. I. 25. 
τυχήσας ἐτύχησε Hes. Fragm. 45. 3. 
ὑββάλλειν καββαλ᾽ Hes. Theog. 189. 
χήρατο ἐνήρατο Hes. Theog. 316. 


ἄραντο (ἰ. 6. ἤραντο) Pind. Isthm. VI. 88. 

ἀραμένῳ ἰδ. Nem. VIII. 87. 
ὑπήνεικαν οἴκαδ᾽ ἔνεικαν Tyrt. 4. (2). 1 
ὑστάτιος(τι) ἐσχατία Pind. Pyth. XI. 86 et αἱ. 


CIX. Mr. Paley, however, in the Preface to his vol. IT. 
has not stopped here, but has stated a suspicion that 
a number of our Homer’s words have no better than 
ee in an Alexandrine pedigree. He says, p. xxviii, “Our 
the languageim- “great uncertainty as to the doings of the διασχευασταὶ, 
pute to some of “the good faith and honesty of the Alexandrine critics, 
source. “and the precise extent to which they tampered with 
“the Homeric text, added to the generally important 
“fact that it was by Alexandrine heads and hands that 
“our Homeric texts were first critically edited, should 
“make us cautious in denying that a considerable 
“number of words belonging to the latest, ¢. e. the 
“post-Platonic Epic dialect, may have been foisted into 
“the older compositions, whether by fraud or ignorance 
“is immaterial to the argument. For my own part, I 
“may state that I am entirely convinced that such is 
“the case, and that to an extent which I sometimes 
‘hesitate fully to contemplate.” 
Now the author of this observation seems not to 
have been struck with the obvious remark that it really 


11 The few words of Mr. Paley’s list which are not included either ex- 
pressly, or implicitly by virtue of their close parallelism to others, are ἐπαγαλ- 
λόμενος, ἐπίτηδες, κεχάροντο, νωχελίη, προσβαλλεσθαι τινι, σπουδὴ (viz), 
τιμήσασϑαί τινα, τετυχηκὼς, ὑποκρίνεσθαι -- no very large list surely for 
poems of such a bulk as Homer's, und for a poet with such an array of lan- 
guage at his command. One would feel sure that there must be some ex- 
pressions which the, after all, somewhat scanty remains of early poetry could 
not match. But why éxayadiowevog should be thought worth challenging, the 
simple verb being thoroughly current, merely on the score of the compound 
with ἐπὶ not being elsewhere found; or why κεχάροντο — one of a very large 
Homeric class to which belong πεπέθοντο, λελάϑοντο etc, — 1 cannot con- 


ceive; especially as Pindar has πεπαρεῖν and πεπιϑὼν, Pyth, 11. 106, Isthm. 
ΤΠ. 131. 
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answers all the rest of the argument founded upon ΡΑΒΤῚ 
language of which it forms part. If our Homeric text 

drew materials in whatever quantity from grammarian 

poets of the 41 century B.C., and yet Mr. Paley sup- Now, assuming 
poses it to have originated in the 5'*, why may not I quige hue late 
suppose it to have originated in the 9 in spite of the even the objec- 
materials which it is supposed to have picked up from therefore regard 
the rhapsodists of all the ages through which it passed ? the poem as of 
Even Mr. Paley acknowledges that we have the same “'*"*"°% 
Yl. and Ody. which Plato had, and yet he pereeives 
Alexandrine words in them! Yet he writes as though therefore the ar- 
he somehow failed to perceive that text may equally σαν δ, mare 
be 500 years older still, and yet have Herodotean foroe of Previous: 
words in it. It may reflect the influences of every cons. as proving 
period of the Greek language down which it has glided, 5 date δὲ late as 
at the same time that it has left its own mark on ὴ Το 
the literature of every period, like the glacier trans- 

porting fragments from the rocks which it grooves and 

scores. 

CX. But it would be unfair not to examine some of A few speci- 
these “Alexandrine” specimens. I have only space for” oxamine 
a very few samples which I take at hazard from the 
page. Mr. Paley urges, 

“That μήδεα φωτὸς (Od. §. 129; μέξζξεα Hes. Opp. 512), 1. μήδεα. 

‘fs vert media seems more than probable.” 

But surely the fragment of Archil. 138. ἶνας δὲ με- 
ξέων (or μεδέων) ἀπέϑρισεν, should have been taken 
into account, as it tends, if genuine, wholly to upset 
the opinion suggested, It is from Et. Mag. He adds, 

“Of nouns I may mention τεέρεα, ‘stars’.” But τεί- 3. τείρεα. 
θεὰ is certainly contained in the prop. name Τειρεσίας, 
and I suppose I need not quote Greek poetry to prove 
that name’s antiquity. My own opinion is in favour of 
the connexion of the same word with the Latin trio (¢erio) 
in Septentrio (= “seven ox”) the starry host being 
viewed as the herd of the sky, or rather probably the 
groups of stars being so regarded before they acquired 
with the growth of mythology individual names. 

The same list contains ἔἴσϑμιον, which is nothing 3. ἔσϑμιον. 
else than the neuter form of an adj., which, as derived 
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4. κατενανο- 
τίον. 


On early writ- 
ing. Argument 
from 1, Inscrip- 
tions, 


2. names on va- 
868. 


PREFACE. 


from Ἴσϑμος nom. propr., occurs in Pindar Ol. XIII. 4. 
I find also in Aristoph. Fragm. 414 the further ad- 
jective form of ἰσϑμιακὸς. Why, then, with this un- 
questionably legitimate kindred of old family, is the 
word ἴσϑμιον set down as a base-born Alexandrine? 

I take from the list of adverbs the one which closes 
it, κατεναντίον. For the simple ἐναντίον see Archil. 
66. [31.] 2. Now there is no preposition in all the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems, I might perhaps say, in 
all Greek literature, which so readily lends itself to 
composition as xara;(t2) why then should this parti- 
cular compound be viewed with suspicion? But again, 
I find in Herod. III. 144, κατεναντίον τῆς ἀκροπόλιος 
éxaréato. And yet this word is produced as “‘in all 
probability characteristic of the later poets” and as 
having “crept into our Homeric texts” from Alexan- 
drine sources. 

CXI. I see in the same preface tokens of scepticism 
as regards the use of writing entertained by Mr. Paley, 
apropos of which I will merely refer to Boeck’s In- 
scriptions. A few of the earlier ones are ascribed to 
about 600—700 B. C. In one on a recumbent pillar, 
the Columna Naniana, ascribed to the period of So- 
lon or Pisistratus, is a considerable number of words 
all clearly written and requiring only familiarity with 
their character to decipher them. Yet Mr. Paley says, 
“Why, it was with difficulty they (the Greeks) could 
“write one or two names at all legibly (they are fre- 
“quently positively ¢llegible) on vases very much later 
“than that”. Now this seems to πιὸ to show a mis- 
conception on the subject. “They” who “wrote names 


, on vases” would probably be the vase-artists. But, 


Writing not 
common, but 
limited to a few 
professionals, 


throughout all the earlier centuries after its introduc- 
tion, writing was probably the gift of a professional 
few, such as were the Levites among the early Hebrews. 
The craftsmen of the mystery were alone familiar with 
the art, and all the rest, vase-artists included, would be 


12 The Homeric reader will remember many words like κατα- θνητοὶ, κατα- 
κλῶϑες etc., which seem to have puzzled editors to decide whether they are 
compounds or not. 
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ἰδιῶται to it. Of course many such bungling attempts part 1 

as Mr. Paley refers to were likely to result from these 

trying their hands at it. But this is surely irrelevant 

to the point at issue. An inscribed helmet referred to ὅ. An inscribed 
by Donaldson, Pind. Pyth. I., Introduction, seems to 

be perfectly legible, and should, manifestly be dated 

476 B.C. The Burgon Vase is probably a hundred 

years older and is perfectly legible. But where is the 

difficulty of believing writing in use among the Greeks 

in the eighth century when Egyptians and Phenicians 4 Esypt sud 
had used it already for ages? All the credulity lies, ἌΝ 

it seems to me, on the side which supposes that so 

rarely gifted a race as the Greeks, with these ample 
opportunities, could have remained ignorant of it 80 

long; or, with the Levant and Aijgean as highways 

of traffic could have so long continued as if a wall had 

been built up between them and their more advanced 

neighbours. 

CXII. But, when we come to the sixth century B. C., Ce tate 
the story of Histizeus in the Ionian war, of the map of aotus. 
Aristogoras, and the well known and often quoted 
περιήγησις of Hecateeus,(13) all forbid our disbelief in 6. Hecateus. 
writing having become fairly common among the higher 
classes. Or are all these statements to be set down 
as mythical, and is that regarding Solon, and his laws 
incised on wooden blocks, to be swept away also? 

When an art is once on foot, it soon finds out its own Art is apt to 
applications , for its growth is vigorous and makes its wey to new an 
own way; and, given even wooden blocks and a chisel, ptications. 

the papyrus or διφϑέρα and reed-pen would, where 


13 See some fragments of it in Creuzer’s Histor. Greece, Antiquiss. Fragm. 
who says p. 18, that Eustathius ad Hom, Il. I. p. 7 ed. Basil., ‘‘laudans illa 
Strabonis de Prose orationis initiis et alia disputat et illud addit: Herodotum 
Pherecydis et Hecatai in orationis genere similem esse.” The proem of Heca- 
tens is cited by Creuzer p. 15, from Demetr. de elocut. § 12 as being, Exa- 
taiog Μιλήσιος ὧδε μυϑεῖται᾽ τὰ δὲ γράφω, ὥς μοι ἀληϑέα δοκεῖ εἶναι" of 
Ἰὰρ Ἑλλήνων λόγοι πολλοί re καὶ γελοῖοι, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνονται, εἰσίν. See also 
a statement cited from Strabo by Creuzer p. 9, that Anaximander first pro- 
duced a map, but that Hecatsus left behind him written matter (γράμμα, v. 1. 
συγγράμμα) πιστευόμενον αὐτοῦ εἶναι ἐκ τῆς ἄλλης αὐτοῦ γραφῆς. See Strabo 
XM. sso, VII. 321, 316, VI. 271 for citations from Hecateeus. 
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PARTI commerce was open, be sure speedily to follow. I can- 
Antiquities, the not now go through the chapter of this same preface 
ἐπίσσωτρα. on Greek Homeric antiquities; but, as I see the “iron 

axle and wheel.tire ἐπέσσωτρα᾽", of the chariots, come 
in for suspicion, 1 may quote a fragment of Stesi- 
chorus 1. σιδαρωτῶν ἐπισσώτρων, which shows that 
this feature is not modern in Mr. Paley’s sense. (14) 


14 A considerable portion of this Preface part I. towards the end appeared 
some few years since in the Contemporary Review, but I have considerably 
altered and recast the matter so published. 


PART IL. 


CXITT. It remains to notice one or two facts relating PART 11 

to the present volume. It has been inordinately delayed 
by events which I could not foresee. I promised my- 
self to have completed the edition long ere this, when 
I first began it. It is only half done. This very 
volume was to have contained two more books, but I 
was obliged to sacrifice their present publication, in 
order to avoid a postponement of which I could not 
calculate the end. But not only has my time been 
more heavily taxed, but the work of editing has become 
more laborious. La Roche's edition of the Odyssey, 
with collations of a considerable array of mss., appeared 
in Germany shortly after my own first volume appeared 
here. I determined to avail myself of his labours, and 
at the same time to collate such as were within my 
reach at home. I have accordingly collated the fol- 
lowing, 

Harl. No. 5658 vellum, referred to as 
» »,;» 5673 paper, ” . 

(in part only,) A ms. in the collection of the 
late Sir Thos. Philipps Bart. at Cheltenham, 
referred to as... - 2. . ἢ 

Harl. No. 6325 vellum, referred to as. ὁ 

The Schol. vulg. or Didymi in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, referred to as . . Υ͂ 

The editio princeps Flor. 1488 (15) referred to as ΕἸ. 

and I should also add that the principal Harl. ms. of 
the poem, No. 5674 in that collection, which Porson 
collated, has been continually referred to by me in all 
doubtful passages. I am, further, indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. F. A. Paley of Cambridge for the colla- 
tion in book μ. of the Corp. Chr. Coll. ms. It is re- 


οὐ 
β 


1g The fine copy referred to Pref. vol. I. § LXX was lent me by the kind- 
ness of the Headmaster of Eton for this purpose. 


HOM. OD. II. 1" 








CXXXvili 


PART II 


PREFACE. PART ITI. 


ferred to as δ, but appears to have been collated before; 
see pref, to vol. I. 8 LXIX. 

CXIV. It is necessary to state that, in order to agree 
with the signature of the mss. and other primary sources 
in the fist volume, those of La Roche have been altered 
as follows. 


In La Roche’s, In this edition. 
C corresponds with Vi. 5 
D ” » Vi. 56 
L ” » Vi. 133 

~Q ” » Vi. 50 

S ,; » stu. 
F ) » ΕἸ. 
ΕΗ ” », Hu. 
P ” » 7 
Vv ” » τ, 


In the rest of La Roche’s mss. I have retained his 
signatures, putting, however, for the scholl. the small 
letter corresponding to the capital which denotes the 
MS. to which those scholl. belong. Thus H. is the 
Harleian no. 5674, h its scholl. Those of La Roche 
are as follows; A. the Codex Augustanus, Munich, 
519 B, — B. the Vindobonensis 307, — G. that of 
Vespasian Gonzaga di Columna, — I. the Venetus 457, 
— K. the same 456, — M. the same 613, — N. the 
same 647. I have designated the editions by their first 
letters; Ald. for Aldine, Ro. for Roman, etc. 

As regards the Corpus Christi Cambridge ms. 1 am 
enabled by the kindness of Mr. SS. Lewis, fellow and 
librarian, to add the facsimile at the end of this Pre- 
face, taken from a tracing of its readings in some 
particular passages, as to which I had specially en- 
quired. Mr. Lewis describes it as a paper folio, prob- 
ably written at the close of the 13° century and num- 
bered in Nasmyth’s Catalogue LXXXI. 


Ruasy, October 1872. 
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SUMMARY OF BOOK VII. 


The evening of the 33" day continues, Nausicaa returns and Odysseus 
follows her (1—14). Pallas appears, counsels him and conceals him with a 
mist (15—77). The magnificence of the palace of Alcinoiis and the beauty 
of his gardens are described (78—132). Odysseus, entering unseen, supplicates 
Areté, the queen (133—51). His favourable reception is solemnized by a 
libation (152—83). Alcinoiis appoints a council in honour of Odysseus for the 
next day (184—225). Odysseus, in answer to a question by Areté, tells briefly 
his story from his first shipwreck till his meeting with Nausicaa (226— 297). 
After some conversation they retire to rest ‘(298 —347). 


| 







Css 
Uri. 


-ο" .5 


“εἴσοδος πρὸς ᾿Δλκίνοον. 


———— — --.ῬᾳῬ-- .-..... 


Ὡς ὃ μὲν ἔνϑ᾽ ἠρᾶτο πολύτλας" δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς, 
χούρην δὲ προτὶ ἄστυ φέρεν μένος" ἡμιονοῖιν. 
ἢ δ᾽ ὅτε δὴ οὗ πατρὸς ἀγακλυτὰς δώμαϑ᾽ ἵκανεν, 


ἃ ἃ. 171, η. 133. 
h 42 442, 9. 124, 


στῆσεν 4 ἄρ᾽ ἐν προϑύροισι, κασίγνητοι δέ piv augigi! © 57 mar. 


g ef. ἔξ. 91. 
-5 > 9 ἢ , oy £2 © 9f 2 ‘h 42. 191. 
Ν᾽ ἐὅταντ eons ° ἐναλέγκιοι, οὐ ὁ ὑπ᾽ ἄπηνης i 9. 217. φ 8. 
cl. σ 84, 115, 
ἡμιόνους Avoy ἐσθῆτα τε ἔσφερονε εἴσω. . | 109, w.’378, 
αὐτὴ" δ᾽ ἐς ϑαάλαμονὶ soy que’ date δέ of πῦρ ' τ 298 
= oe 3 ’ 2 ἰ Ἧ 
venus 4 x εἰραΐέηἙ ϑαλαμηπόλος' Εὐφυμέδουσα, Lae “μι; 
εἶν mar’ ᾿4πείφηϑενν νέρον ἤγαγον ἀμφιέλισσαι". «εἰν ἐς δὶ: 
n ) οε΄. cd. 160, 9. 
10 Alxivow ὃ αὐτὴν γέρας Sedov, οὕνεκα πασιν tet, ». 951, Ὁ. 
Φαιήχεσσινο ἄνασσε, ϑεοῦν δ᾽ ὡς δῆμος ἄκουεν" 520, X Sut, 1 


eel 


4. fov. 


2. Faote. 6. βεσϑῆτα. 
2. pegow Vi. 133. 3. τοῦ Ern., ov reliqui. 
scr, & man. 





pri. Vi. 56, id. suspicor in 8 sed non plane liquet. 
ms H. P. pe Eu. Bek. Di. Fa., ax’ ἀπ. St. Er. Wo. Ox. 





7. Feow For. 11. ανασσε. 


4. προϑύροισι sed ῃσι supra- 
5. ὕπ᾽ απή- 
8. yenvs Vi. 56. 


Eu. St. Er. Wo. Ox. Bek., γρηῦς p. t. ΕἸ. Di. Fa. 


a a eS tS ΄ὦὃ''ὸἪἪἥ,ἥ»Ἡ.-.Ξἂ’΄΄ἷἿἷἝὝὟ΄΄“΄“Ἕ“ἝΛὕ΄΄΄΄““Ἕ“͵΄“ἘἘ----ςς..ς.ῖβ...ς-.-.-.-ς-ςς-ς-Ἐ- . - 


1ῖ1--2ι. Describes Nausicaa’s returu 
home and her reception by her brothers 
and her old nurse. Odysseus on his 
way is protected by Athené, who makes 
him invisible, and near the entrance 
into the city appears before him in the 
guise of a young maiden of the place. 

ι. ὡς ὃ μὲν κχ. τ. 1. The resumption, 
if ὡς accented be read, somewhat 
repeats 2. 328 which caused Payne 
Knight to question the genuineness of 
that pasfage. But ὡς, unaccented, 
stands also for ‘fas’? or ‘when’? of 
time, cf. A. 600 ὡς ἴδον “Hpaoroy 
utd, I. at, 30 τὸν δ᾽ ὡς ov 
ἐνόησεν x. τ. Δ., and with the imperf., 
as here, would mean ‘‘whilst he was 
praying, her the mules were taking.’’ 

2, μένος ἡ μεόνοιιν, for the “ power- 
ful mules”, as in μένος ᾿Δλκινόοιο, 7. 
167, 178, and the like phrases, 

4. στὴσεν used sometimes absolu- 


tely, where ἕππους, νῆας, or the like is 
implied by the context; so in τ. 188 
στῆσε δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αμνισῷ. — κασέγνητοι 
κι τι Δ. on the ethical bearing of this 
passage see App. F. 2 (13), on tho 
ϑάλαμος of Nausicaa in 7, seo tb. (28). 

8—9. ‘Aneigain .. ᾿Απείρηϑεν. 
Whether a conntry, island or city is 
intended, it is impossible certainly to 
say. The name ᾿“πεβίρη may probably 
be 7xetgog converted into a fem. nom. 
prop.; ef. ᾿Ημαϑίη (&. 226) from ἀμα- 
Bog. ἤπειρος is used of any land, even 
Calypso’s island (ε. 56 and note) in 
contradistinction to the sea, but espe- 
cially in the Odys. of the neighbour- 
ing mainland to Ithaca (ξ. 97, 100, 
6. 84, v. 109, ὦ. 377—8). This, coupled 
with the apparent nearness of Scherié 
to the Thesprotians, points to the W. 
side of Epirus as a probable site for 
᾿ἡπείρη here. 


1: 


4 


8 
b ae 251, 
“or 


308, 2%. 


1 of πῦρ ἀνέχαιεὺν 


on.0 
wre 


rests. ἡ Ἢ, e : πολλὴν" ἠέρα yeve, 


α. 307 mar. ; 


gS 

"ἢ "398 mar. " 

id 61; of. Γ΄ 167, 
192, 226, ¢. 95 

k H. 298, Ὀ 33, 
xX. 99. 


1 J. 581, 577. 
m Χ. 277, 7.16 mar., 


παρϑενικῇ" εἰκυῖα" 


ι ς. 114, 300. 


13. fot. 
13. 1 Zenod., he P-,, πύραν ἔκαιε B Vi. 


OATZZEIAL H. 12—22. 


19. fot. 


[DAY XXxIII. 


G 1M, 186, 251; ἢ τρέφε Ναυσικάαν" λευκώλενον ἐν μεγάροισιν. 
καὶ εἴσω": δόρπον ἐκόσμει. 


καὶ τότ᾽ Ὀδυσσεὺς ὦρτο πόλινδ᾽  ἵμεν" αὐτὰρ ᾿4ϑήνη 


φίλαϊ φρονέουσ᾽ Ὀδυσῆι:, 


μή τις Φαιήκων μεγαϑύμων ἀντιβολήσαςξ 
κερτομέοιν τ᾽ ἐπέεσσι καὶ ἐξερέοιϑ᾽ ὅτις εἴη. 

[ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλε πόλιν δυσεσϑαιὶ ἐραννὴν 9) 
ἔνϑα of ἀντεβόλησεν Bead γλαυκῶπις ᾿4ϑήνη, 


venvideP κάλπιεν ἐχούσῃ" 


στῆ δὲ πρόσϑ᾽ « αὐτοῦ' ὁ δ᾽ avetgeto’ δῖος Ὀδυσσεύς 


J 
“a τέχος." ovx' ἄν μοι δόμον ἀνέρος Hyyoao® 


20. ξεικυῖα. 


56. 14. ἀμφὶ δ᾽ Ἡ. sed erasam et 


ab eadem manu αὕταρ, ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ΕἸ. St. Er. Wo. Ox. in mar. @, αὕταρ ap 


Eu. (?) Ro. Bek. Di. Fa. 


17. κερτομίοις τ᾽ ἐπέεσσιν & εξερέοιϑ᾽ (sed τ᾽ planc 
abundat) β, ita sed μὲν pro ε Vi. 56; Vi. 5 οἱ 133 ut vulg. 


18. δύεσϑ᾽ (men- 


dose, δαεσϑαι) ἐρατείνην B Vi. 5, δύσεσϑαι ἐρανην Vi. 56, δύσεσϑαι ἐράννην 


Vi. 50, 133. 


20. κάρπην (sed in θ scripsit λ) Vi. 


133. 22. ἦ ῥα μοι (num 


ἤ dow por?) pro οὐκ ἄν μοι Aristoph., h. p- 


12—3. As Nausicaa seems to have 
enjoyed the privacy of her own cham- 
ber, εἴσω probably refers to the supper 
as served there. She does not reappear 
till the next day ®. 457 foll. Zenodotus 
rejected v.13 because dae δέ of πῦρ 
had preceded in v. 7. 

17. ἐξερέοιϑ'᾽. Such questioning, un- 
til a quest had been received and his 
wants provided for, was a rudeness 
according to the standard of heroic 
manners; see ¥. 69—70. 

18. ἐραννὴν. In Chevy Chase (older 
ballad) occurs ‘“‘lovely London’. The 
noun fgavog, for ‘‘a feast to which the 
guests contributed”’, should be com- 
pared: thus fgavvny may mean “socially 
pleasant’, occurring as it does with a 
local name, as does often, though not 
exclusively, ἐρατεινὸς (= ἐρατεννὸς) 
of which it is a shortened form; 80 οὐκ 
ἔμελλε ἐρατεινὸς ἔσεσθαι αὐτοὶς, 


**sociable (of Polyphemus) towards them 
(my comrades)’’, ε. 230, This latter is 
also epith. of ὁμηλικίην I. 175, ἀμ- 
βροσίην T. 347, 353: maida ὃ. 13, 
ἰλότητος ᾧ . 300. Two MSS. have 
ἐρατεινὴν he here with a change in the 
form of δύσεσϑαι previous. 

19—21. See App. E. 4 (3) (21) as re- 
gards the disguises of Pallas and their 
ethical effect on the poem. xadzxer, 
perhaps akin to κόλπος viewed as a 
receptacle. Comp. also Lat. calpar 
a wine-vessel (Varro ap. Non. 15, 31). 
καλπη is a bye-form. 

21—47. The conversation between 
Odysseus and the stranger maiden, 
turning chiefly on cautions to be ob- 
served by him in entering the city. 
Its principal features, as they met his 
eye, are described. 

22. Οὐχ ἄν wot, Aristoph. read 7 
da (perhaps ἄρα) μοι, displeased perhaps 


2 


23 


DAY ΧΧΧΙΙΙ. Ϊ ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ H. 23—38. 5 





᾿Μλκινόου, ὃς τοῖσδε μετ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν" ἀνάσσει" ἐν Δ 5. δ. 


χαὶ γὰρ ἐγὼ ξεῖνος ταλαπείριος. ἐνθάδ᾽ ἃ κάνω ἐξ 198. mar., §- 
25 τηλόϑεν ἐξ ἀπίης" γαίης" τῷ οὔ τινα οἶδα do. 492, πὶ 81, 6. 
ἀνθρώπων, of τήνδε πόλιν καὶ ἔργα νέμονται." om, 28, A. 270, 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖτε προσέειπε Dea γλαυκώπις ᾿4“ϑήνη ΓΒ. δ. sas 
“τριγὰρξ ἐγώ tor, ξεῖνε" πάτερ, δόμον ὅν we κελεύεις 598. δ. 45, 0s, 
Getta,’ ἐπεί μοι πατρὸς ἀμύμονος ἐγγύθι ναίει. i, 178, 104. 
30 ἀλλ᾽ ἴϑι σιγῇ τοῖον, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύσω " ἐξ ὅθι mars ὦ. 
μηδέπ τιν᾽ ἀνθρώπων προτιόσσεο" μηδ᾽ ἐρέεινε. mp. δδ6. 
οὐ yao ξεένους οἷδε μάλ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἀνέχονται," 
οὐδ᾽ ἀγαπαξζόμενοιν φιλέουσ᾽ ὅς x ἄλλοθεν ἔλϑοι. 
mol’ ϑοῇσιν τοί γε πεποιϑότες" ὠκείῃσιν 


o@ 13, «. 21, E. 

595. 
p 42. 464, π. 17; 
\- > , ᾿ “ΝΣ 192. 
33 λαῖτμα psy’ ἐκπερόωσιν." ἐπεί σφισι δῶκ᾽ Ἐνο- ὦ hes 
38 


895; cf. ὦ. ὅ, 
ef. & ὅ81, Π' 

2 
—2, ῆ. 


328. 
; σίχϑων. ἐφ οἵ, Β. 792, 4, 
τῶν νέες ὠκεῖαι, ὡς εἰ πτερὸν" ἠὲ νόημα." ι Ap Β (3) mar 
a ιν , > © oF ,.? . 23, 9. 561. 
“ὡς ἄρα φωνήσασ ἡγήσατο Παλλὰς ϑήνη ν εἶ, ἃ. 125, ψ, 312. 


χαρπαλίμως᾽ ὃ δ᾽ ἔπειτα μετ᾽ ἴχνια βαῖνε ϑεοῖο. | WB. 406 --α mar, 








23. ανάσσει. 25. foida. 26. Féoyea. 
23. ἀπένης ce. 26. γαῖαν ἔχουσιν Β. β ΕἸ. St. Er, Wo. Ox. Bek. et in mar. 
a, ἔργα νέμονται H. @ Eu. Ro. Di. Fa. et in mar. St., utramque agnoscunt h. e. 
2). τῶν B Vi. 133 sed a man. pri. to. 30, 31. inter hos medium quendam 
versum intercidisse suspectum sibi e siglis in cod. Vi. 5 appositis monet Buttm. 


31. xotsooceo Ye hic et ad ν. 320, προ- τιόσσεο reliqui; mox μήδε ἐρείνου Vi. 


27. προσέειπε. 








36 β. 
56, νηυσὶ Vi. 5, 50. 


with the apparently familiar tone to a 
stranger of οὐκ ὧν μοι, cf. mar. Yet 
the tone is meant to be that_of as- 
sumed familiarity, as shewn in ὦ τέκος. 


25—30. ἀπέης, see Buttm. Lexil.24.— 
τοιγὰρ .. toe implies assent to a re- 
quest as reasonable, mar. — oiéyy 
τοῖον, see ON @. 209. 


31, The direction to ‘‘ask no ques- 
tions’? suits the fact of his conceal- 
ment, and the fact (which we are pro- 
bably to assume) of his unconscious- 
ness of it. 


32—6. The character of being want- 
ing in respect for the guest — that first 
principle of Homeric ethics — is perhaps 
a touch of nature added from the poet's 
observation of the habits of a maritime 
place. That respect would be probably 
first impaired among a sea-faring po- 


32. of ye pro οἱ dé h.g. ad ν. 119. 
ad νι 119. Pro ἔλϑοι librorum £187 Bek. Di. Fa. 


h. 4. 
wo. OF ye Vi. 


33. Ore κέν tig ἵκηται 
34. ναυσὶ 


35- δῶκε Κρονέων ΕἾ. et in mar. St. 


pulation who themselves roved every- 
where and imported new ideas, and be 
longest retained among inland popu- 
lations with fixed territorial habits. So 
there were ὑπερφέαλοι κατὰ δῆμον ἔξ. 
274, οὗ whose free-spoken remarks 
Nausicaa was in dread. Odys. receives 
at once, itis true, a most friendly re- 
ception: but then a good deal of poetic 
machinery prepares the way for this. — 
ὅς x ἄλλοϑεν ἔλϑοι the reading in 
some MSS. is here confused with t7- 
λοϑεν perhaps introduced fr, 194 inf. — 
λαῖτμα, seo App. B. (3). — Ψψέες, on 
these and their marvellous qualities sec 
ὃ. 556 foll. — νόημα this comparison 
is expanded into a simile in O. 80-2. 

37—8. This dependence and mecha- 
nical guidance suits the circumstances 
of isolation in which Odys. is placed here, 
as it does the character of the young 


6 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ H. 39—54. 





« fp. 12 mar.; οἵ. 
ἢ. 15 mar. 

h ». 15 mar. 

i cf. ¢. 262-9. 

k cf. 9. 16, 5—6, 
ι. 122. 

1 AZ. 55, 68; ef. 
©. 348, O. 1. 

inO S06 mar. 

un, 335, ὃ. 44. 

"ν ἢ. 3 mar. 


mar. cé seepiss. 
4 K ἯΙ, 477; cf. 


ct. 39, | Oattnv’ daryvupevovg: ov δ᾽ ἔσω κίε, μηδέ τιν ϑυμῷ : 








[DAY ΧΧΧΙΙΙ. 


tov δ᾽ ἄρα Φαίηκες ναυσικλυτοὶ" οὐκ ἐνόησαν" 

ἐρχόμενον κατὰ ἄστυ“ διὰ σφέας" οὐ γὰρ ᾿ϑήνη 

εἴα ἐυπλόχαμος.4 δεινὴ" ϑεὸς, ἢ ῥά of ἀχλὺν 

: ϑεσπεσίην κατέχευξ,5 φίλα" φρονέουσ᾽ ἐνὶ ϑυμῷ. 

ϑαύμαξεν δ᾽ Ὀδυσεὺς λιμένας' καὶ νῆας ἐΐσας 

αὐτῶν & ἡρώων ἀγορὰς " καὶ τείχεα μαχρὰ 

ὑψηλὰ σκολόπεσσιν! ἀρηρότα, ϑαύμα" ἰδέσθαι. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ βασιλῆος" ἀγακλυτὰο δωμαϑ᾽ Txovro, 

τοῖσιν δὲ μύϑων ἦρχε ϑεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿4ϑήνη᾽ 
(οὗτος δή τοι, ξεῖνε: πάτερ, δόμος, ὅν we κελεύεις 


πεφραδέμεν" δήεις" δὲ διοτρεφέας" βασιλῆας 


52. Fégyorocy. 


, . ? 8 > ΟΝ ~ 9 2 
a a mar taope’ ϑαρσαλέος" γὰρ ἀνὴρ ἐν πᾶσιν ἀμείνων 
In5—6, Jd. £02. ΜΙ ’ ἢ 
w 0. 301, s90— | ἔργοισιν τελέϑει, εἰ καί ποϑὲν ἄλλοθενγ ἔλϑοι. 
, Φ. $74 - 
oc SS mor δέσποιναν μὲν πρῶτα κιχήσεαι Ev μεγάροισιν" 
2 τ. 409. 
2 4 > ψΨ 9 Ρ ’ 
aa. 408, 1 562. ᾿4φήτη δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ Σ ἐστὶν ἐπώνυμον." ἐκ δὲ τοκήων "" 
40. Faorv. 41. fot. 43. ἐξίσας. 45. ἐιδέσϑαι. 
4. ἥ σφισιν ἀχλὺν (contra v. 143 inf.) Zenod., h. p. 


45. σκοπέλοισιν B Vi. 56, σκολόπεσσιν Vi. 5, 50, 133. 
aga?) B, τοῖς aga Vi. 56, αὐτέκα Vi. 5, τοῖς δὴ Vi. 133. 


133 et in mar. 5, ἔνδον Vi. 5. 


44. δ᾽ pro ϑ᾽ Vi. 133; 
47. toy δ᾽ ἄρα (rad 
50. δαέτην Vi. το, 


52. εἶ καὶ μάλα τήλοϑεν ἔλθοι H. ex emend. 


ΕἸ. h. p., nostram H. a man. pri. et (cum menda) 50 et pro var. |. he. pe, ita 
St. Er. Wo. Ox. Di. Fa. et Bek. sed [], τηλόϑεν ἄλλοθεν B Vi. 5, 56. 


Telemachus in 8. 405—6, where see 
note. The entry of Aeneas into Car- 
thage, where he infert se septus nebula, 
will oceur to every Virgilian scholar, 
So Miratur molem Aeneas, magalia quon- 
dam, Miratur portas etc. Aen. 1. 443, 425. 

39-47. vavoexdvtot, H. uses 
νασῦυσι- in compound words, but νηυσὶ 
or νήεσσι as simple. See Buttm. II. τού. 
On the epith. εὐπλόχαμος applied to 
Athené see App. E. 4 (21). — ἀγορὰς, 
‘places of meeting”. — σχολόπεσσιν, 
probably timbers driven intothe ground 
acting as a support for the masonry 
see App. F. 2. (3) (4) (6). 

48—77. Chiefly a family narrative of 
the royal house, ending with a more 


detailed description of the queen Areté, 
who seems the most important per- 
sonage in it, and whose patronage 
Odys. is to bespeak. 

49—52. πεφραδέμεν, Cf. α. 273 μῦ- 
Pov πέφραδε πᾶσιν, the notion of 
declaring or indicating here predomi- 
nates. — δέσποιναν, this word in H. 
is limited to the Odyssey. 

54—63. ἐπώνυμον, comp. κώρτα δ᾽ 
ἐστ᾽ ἐπώνυμον Aeschyl. S. 6. Theb., 
ἃ name given as descriptive of or suited 
to some characteristic of the person. 
So Odys. is named by Autolycus his 
grandfather from a sorrowful associa- 
tion; so also Cleopatra was named 
Aleyoné from the sorrow of her mother 


40 


45 





DAY XXXIHI.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙ͂ΑΣ H. 55—73. 4 





jj τῶν αὐτῶν, of περ τέκον "AAxivooy βασιλὴα. 
Ναυσίϑοον" μὲν πρῶτα Ποσειδάων" ἐνοσίχϑων 
γείνατο καὶ Περίβοια" γυναικῶν εἶδος ἀρίστη, 
ὑπλοτάτη" ϑυγάτηρ μεγαλήτορος Εὐρυμέδοντος ,ἴ : 
ὃς 209” ὑπερϑύμοισι γιγάντεσσινξ βασίλευεν" f 
$0 ἀλλ᾽ ὃ μὲν wAsoe® λαὸν ἀτάσϑαλον, ὥλετο δ᾽ αὐτός" 
| τῇ δὲ Ποσειδάων ἐμίγηϊ καὶ ἐγείνατο παῖδα 
Ναυσίϑοον" μεγάϑυμον, ὃς ἐν Φαίηξιν! ἄνασσεν᾽ 
Ναυσίϑοος ἃ δ᾽ ἔτεκε Ῥηξήνοραπ τ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοόν τε. 
τὸν μὲν ἄκουρον ἐόντα βάλ᾽" ἀργυρότοξος ᾿“πόλλων 
᾿ ἐς νυμφίονο ἐν μεγάρῳ, μέαν οἵην παῖδα! λιπόντα 
ἀρήτην' τὴν δ᾽ ᾿Αλκίνοος ποιήσατ᾽ ἄκοιτιν, 
χαί μιν ἔτεσ᾽ « ὡς οὔ τις ἐπὶ" χϑονὶ τίεται ἄλλη, 
ὅσσαι νῦν γε γυναῖκες ὑπ᾽ ἀνδράσιν οἶκον ἔχουσιν. 


7, ἡ. 62, 63, 

565. 

et sepiss. 
1; 2. 


-_ 
-_ 
ῳ 
~ 
τῷ 
ἀξ 


i εἴ, 4. 241-52. 

k 7. 56 mar. 

ι ἢ. 11 mar. 

πὶ ἢ. 146; cf. δ. δ, 
Hi. 228, ΤΙ. 146. 

n γ. 279 mer. 

o YW. 223. 

p εἴ, 1, 481, 2. 68, 

117 


a. . 
ᾳ cf. τ. 247, 2. 484, 
ΟΣ. Sl. 
ry. 37, μ. 191. 


s 8. 36 mar. 
a 8. we , γι t τ. 380, w 339, 
ὡς χείνη σερὶ κῆρι τετίμηταί" τε καὶ ἐστὶν τ. 280, W 
το ἔκ te φίλων παίδων ἔχ τ΄ αὐτοῦ AAxtvooto ἃ ἢ, 11 σὺν, $.173. 


zal λαῶν. οἵ μέν 6a ϑεὸν" ὡς εἰσορόωντες 
δειδέχαταε" μύϑοισιν, ὅτε στείχῃσ᾽ " ἀνὰ ἄατυ. 


wef. η- 40 mar. 
χ ε΄. ὦ 137, ὃ 
264, ζ. 192. 


οὗ μὲν γάρ te νόου γε καὶ αὐτὴ δεύεταιχ ἐσϑλοῦ" 





57. «ξεἴδος. 


62. ξάνασσεν. 


68. οῖκον. 2. Factv. 


63. ἔτεκε ΕἼ. St. Er. Ox. Ro. Wo. et recentt. 65. μέην Υἱ. 56. 67. ἐπιχϑό- 


φ ,᾿ 
nov Vi. 5. quod τέετ᾽ postulat. 
Vi. 5, et ἐπ᾿ et vx’ agnoscit p. 


v, 
68. ye om. @ Vi. 50. 133, ἐπ᾽ Vi. 56 ἐπ 
69. te om. β. 


72. lectionis στεέχωσ, 


vestigium prodit H., 


(mar.). Comp. also the names Eury- 
saces, Neoptolemus and (δ. 11) Mega- 
penthes see App. E. 8 (6) (16). Here the 
notion of a child much prayed for (cf. 
xoludgntog δέ τοι ἐστιν, τ. 404) seems 
the original idea, but passing into the 
notion of prayed to by all, or “the 
adorable’; cf. the name “Ζημάρατος. 
The pedigree stands thus: — 
Poseidon Periboea 
eT, A cone 


| 
Nausithoiis 


Rhexenor Alcinoiis 


Areté. 


Thas ἐκ τοκήων τῶν αὐτῶν meaus from 
Nausithotis and his wife (name unmen- 


_—_—, 


tioned), Alcinoiis being, however, in 
the first generation and Areté in the 
second; who were therefore uncle and 
niece before they were husband and 
wife; and who, like Rhexenor, have 
an only child, a daughter, Nausicaa. 
Nausithoiis it was, who settled the 
Phoenicians in Scherié after a forced 
migration from Hypereié; see § 7—10 
and notes, especially as regards their 
kindred with the giants and cyclopes. 

64—9. On this function of Apollo, 
(shared by Artemis as regards women) 
of sudden death, see y. 279—80 and 
notes. — wegl κῆρι, see on & 35—6. 
— καὶ ἐστὶν, ἐστὶν developes the pre- 
sent force always latent in a real per- 
fect, which brings a completed fact 
into present view, the full form would 
be ἔστι τετιμημένη. 


8 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ H. 74—86. [DAY ΧΧΧΙΙΙ. 





SO eee .- - --- -- -- ---΄. Ξ... -.-- --ο----ς..-. = ee ------ 





tos ¥ ° ’ 
a of aio mar Ιἡσίν τ᾽ εὖ" φρονέῃσι καὶ ἀνδράσι νείκεα λύει. 
e 371 


εἶ" χέν τοι κείνη ye φίλα φρονέῃσ᾽ ἐνὶ dupa, ; 
ech ὅδ᾽,» ἐλπωρή τοι ἔπειτα φίλους τ᾽ ἰδέειν καὶ ἰκέσϑαι 
ς st co1, got. οἶκον ἐς ὑψόροφον xal σὴν ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν." 
ἐξα Big.m| 08° ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ ἀπέβη γλαυκῶπις ᾿«ϑήνη 

66, 141, 89, Σ ποντον ἐπ᾽ atovyetoy, λίπε" δὲ Σχερέην ἐρατεινὴν," 
k y. 318, 901, Ὁ. ἱκετοῦ δ᾽ ἐς Magaddva καὶ εὐρυαγυιανὶ ᾿ϑήνην,Κ 8ο 
' ad nit δῶ dove δ᾽ Ἐρεχϑῆος! πυκινὸν δόμον. αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 
m 6. δά mar. 4λκινύόου πρὸς δώματ᾽" le κλυτά" πολλὰ δέ of κῆρ" 
0 9 S44: of δ, 487, ὥρμαιν᾽ ἰσταμένῳ, πρὶν χάλκεονν οὐδὸν ἐκέσϑαι. 
p 7.89; Θ. 15; ef.| ὥς τὸ γὰρ ἠελίου αἴγλη πέλεν ἠὲ σελήνης 
4 ὅ. 6 nor, ἰδῶμα κάϑ᾽ ὑψερεφὲς μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο. 853 
τη δ, W284, | χάλκεοι μὲν γὰρ τοῖχοι ἐληλέατ᾽ τ ἔνϑα καὶ ἔνϑα 


ζιι 


76. ξελπωρή φίλους Ἐιδέειν. 82. For. 


74. ‘‘noty τ᾽ meliores’’, ἢ. h. pe 6. t. ἧσίν τ᾿ in mar. St. E. 6. et supraser. 
als Vi. 133, sed in mar. yg. Gacy, οἷσίν τ΄ ἢ. po ἢ. t. Υ-. St. Er. Wo. et recentt., 


77. Foixoy. 








qotv τ᾿ ευφροσύνῃσι Ro. unde Voss. ἧσί τ᾿ ἐπιφροσύνῃσι. 


133; Mox φρονέουσ᾽ B, --ϑϑησ᾽ Vi. 133. 
monent h. p. 82. fev a. 


75. μέντοι B Vi. 


. Env α. 80. locum suspectum 


77 
86. ἐληλέδατ᾽ H. in text. et mar. V. m. Vi. 50 


Bek. Fa. var. I. Eu., et hoc et ἐρηρέ ac’ 6. πι. St., ἐρηρέδατ᾽ E. Vi. 133 ΕἸ. 


Ro. Eu. a, ἐληλάατ᾽ Υἱ. ς, ἐληλάδατ 











74. The balance of evidence seems 
in favour of ἡσέν, although οἷσέν has 
been preferred by all recent editors. 
nov is further confirmed by the pro- 
bably corrupted reading of the ed. Rom. 
ἡσίν τ᾿ εὐφροσύνῃσι. The text means, 
‘between (those women) whom she 
discreetly advises and their husbands 
she reconciles differences’, ev φρονέων 
meaning in H. rather prudential dis- 
cernment than kindly feeling. 

78—94. Athené departs to Athens, 
having accomplished her mission. Odys. 
then enters the domain of Alcinoiis. 
The impression produced on him by 
the splendour of the palace is de- 
scribed. Copper walls, golden doors 
and silver doorposts, with golden and 
silver watch-dogs, animated marvels, 
are the chief external details. 

¥9—81. The mention of Athens in 
conjunction with Erechtheus, and of both 
with the goddess, is in harmony with 
the passage relating tu that region in 
the Catalogue, B. 547—51. Erectheus 
is there the son of the soil (τέκε δὲ 
ξείδωρος ἄρουρα) reared by Athené and 
raised to divine honours in her temple 


Μ. b. 6. Er. Wo. Ox., ἐληλέατ᾽ P.B Vi. 56. Di. 





as the local hero (ϑεὸς ἐπιχώριος). 
Theseus, although mentioned, had not 
attained that eminence (4. 322, 631, 
A. 265). He belonged to the early 
generation whom Nestor had known, 
and was now dead. Thus the Homeric 
poems are older than the deification 
of Theseus, and if this passage and 
that of B. 547 foll. are later additions 
(as Bekker regards the two latter) then 
the poems are so much the older still. 
The present passage (79 foll.) has the 
air of an interpolation to glorify Athens; 
but cannot now be detached without vio- 
lating the integrity of the whole. After 
78 may have stood αὐτὰρ ὃ γ᾽ ᾿Αλκινόου 
δόμον nes’ πολλὰ δέ of uno x.t.1. — 
The verb δῦνε occurs in pres. P. 392 
δύνει δέ τ᾽ ἀλοιφή. 

86. ἐληλέατ᾽, Ihave followed Buttm. 
irr. Verbs s. υ. in this reading. He com- 
pares the Ionic form πεπτέαται. The 
preponderance of MSS. is against avy 
form from ἐρεέδω, although PB. 329 
Ads δὲ τοῦ ἑκάτερϑεν ἐρηρέδαται 
slightly countenances it, Comp. on the 
contrary Hes. Theog. 726 tov περὶ yai- 
neov ἕρκος ἐλήλαται. 








DAY χΧΧΧΠ ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Η. 87—94. 9 
ἐς μυχὸν" ἐξ οὐδοῦ, περὶ δὲ ϑριγκὸς" xvavoro:° ἃ ἢ. 96, σε. 285, x 
΄ 4 4 ’ 4 8 Ι 267. 
χρύσειαι δὲ Dugas? πυκινὸν" δόμον ἐντὸς Esoyor: ὁ Ap Sbp. pe. 1(19) mar. 
? , , e ~ dy t 26 
ἀργύρεοι δὲ σταϑμοὶξ ἐν yalxéw ἕστασαν οὐδῷ, ef. 184. ‘mr. ‘as 
δ s 3 ᾽ 6 ’ ΄ , . . ° 5 “Ὁ . 
yo ἀργύρεον δ ἐφ ὑπερϑ ὕριον, χρυσέη δὲ κορώνη. ΠᾺΡ p.F.2(16) mar. 
χρύσειοι δ᾽ ἑκάτερϑε καὶ ἀργύρεοι κύνες your, κὙ re i 608. 


ovs “Hepacorog* ἔτευξεν ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσιν, 
δώμα! φυλασσέμεναι". μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 
[ἀϑανάτους" ὄντας. καὶ ἀγήρως ἤματα παντα.] 


oe mar., X. 


i 85. 

m k. 312, 399, 419. 
n a. 136 mar. 
[° cf. τ. 230, 489. 





92. Frdvcyocy. 





87. περί te Ha. Soryyes , Vi. 133. 
Er. Wo. Ox., oraduo 
Er, Ox., ἔστασαν rell. 90. ὃ 





89. ἀργύρεοι δὲ σταϑμοὶ « B Eu. St. 
δ᾽ ἀργύρεοι Barn. Bek. Di. Fa., ἔστασαν hic et 101. 
* Epuneg θύριον Vi. 56 (cum menda) βὶ et ni 


fallor a. 





86—90. For the structural details 
see App. Εἰ. 2 (3) (16) (23) and for the 
ϑρίγχος xvavoto App. F. τ (19). — 
ἀργύρεοε δὲ σταϑιμοὶ appears to be 
the order exhibited by the MSS. ap- 
parently scanning δὲ pefore ot. The 
instance of ‘Iotiatns, B. 537, is hardly 
parallel since the ¢ there has probably 
a consonantal force —= y; rather comp. 
aoty Ζελεέης vinssod Zaxvydog. 

The lines 84—s5 are borrowed from 
the description of Menelaus’ palace as 
seen from within, δ, 43—6: but Odys. 
has not yet come to the threshold. The 
whole passage down to 94 seems to 
relate to the view which strack him as 
he approached. I should be inclined 
to reconstruct it thus omitting 84: 

χάλκεοι μὲν γὰρ τοῖχοι ἔλη; ἐληλέατ᾽ ἔνϑα 


δῶμα καϑ' ὑψερεφὲς, ἀμ 13k ϑοιγκὸς 
κυάνοιο, 

thus dropping the latter part of 85 and 
the first part of 8). The word ἔστα- 
μένῳ in 83 will naturally mean that he 
paused somewhere in the αὐλὴ, which 
lay always in front of the palace and 
must be crossed to reach it. Then the 
abuve distich would describe what he 
saw in pausing, τοῖχοι being the walls 
of the αὐλὴ itself reaching up to the 
mansion (δῶμα καϑ᾽᾿ oy.) and the 
ϑριγκὸς surmounting them. The gates, 
threshold and doorposts would form the 
front centre of his view; the garden, 
or ὄρχατος, outside the αὐλὴ, would be 
behind, but visible by a mere turn of 
the head. Similarly in g. 260 foll. 


Odysseus disguised and Eumaeus pause 
probably in the αὐλὴ, and Odys. re- 
marks on the members of the structure 
the τοῖχος of the αὐλὴ and its ϑριγκοὶ, 
doors, etc. 

ἐξ ἑτέρων ἕτερ᾽ ἐστὶν, ἐπήσκηται δὲ 

οὗ αὖ 
τοίχῳ καὶ θριγκοῖσι" θύραι δ᾽ εὐερ- 
κέες εἰσὶν x. τ. λ. 

Similarly in ἔξ. 5 701}. as Odys. ap- 
proaches the lodge of Eumaeus, the 
avin is described as περέδρομος, re- 
ferring to its fence, as is shown by the 
mention of the For κὸς in the words 
καὶ ἐθρίγκωσεν ἀγέρδω, σταύρους δ᾽ 
ἐκτὸς ἔλασσε, κι τ. Δ. The ϑρέγκος then 
belongs to the αὐλὴ not the μέγαρον as 
our text here would imply. Such a de- 
scriptive passage would probably have 
tempted the ingenuity of rhapsodists to 
tamper with it. 


go—4. The ὑπερϑύριον, ‘lintel’, does 
not elsewhere occur. The word ὄντας 
being non-Homeric condemns v. 94. 
In τ. 230 χρύσεοι fortes is no doubt 
the correct reading. In τ. 489 οὔσης 
has been corrected to αὐτῆς. I should, 
however, be inclined to reject there 
487—90 as dressed up from 495—8 of 
Euryclea’s reply. 


94—132. A glimpse of the palace 
interior with its golden statues, and 
fifty handmaids engaged in household 
work, here follows: then, retrospecti- 
vely a view of the garden with its 
perpetually ripening crops of fruit and 
garden plots is thrown into the picture. 





[ο 

ἃ εἴ. 9. 422, π. 
iS 0 32, vu. 

b τ Ἂ mar. 

t 0. We Z. 289, 

dx. ΠΝ 9.380. 

e J. 596, 2. 580. 


f @. 356 mar., TJ. 
245. . 
"(Ὁ | πίνοντες! 


n a. 428 mar. 


ν τ. 25. 

4 χ. 421. 

r v. 66, π. 108, v. 
318, I. 473 

4 cf, νυ. 105—9. 

ro. 5811, ©. 125. 

s ¢. 53 mar. 

ir. 12. 

u x. 510. 


OATXZEIAL ἢ]. 95—106. 


[DAY xxxIII. 


[ἐν δὲ ϑρόνοιϑ περὶ τοῖχον ἐρηρέδατ᾽ Evda καὶ ἔνϑα gs 
ἐς μυχὸν ἐξ οὐδοῖο διαμπερές" ἔνϑ᾽ ἐνὶ πέπλοι - 
λεπτοὶ ἃ ἐννητοι" βεβλήατο, ἔργα γυναικῶν. 

ἔνϑα δὲ Φαιήκωνξ ἡγήτορες ἐδριοωντο," 
καὶ ἔδοντες" éExnetavov* γὰρ ἔχεσκον. 
χρύσειοι! δ᾽ ἄρα κοῦροι ἐνδμήτων" ἐπὶ. βωμῶν 
ἕστασαν, αἰϑομένας" δαΐδας μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχοντες, 
φαένοντεςν νύχτας κατὰ δώματα δαιτυμόνεσσιν. 
πεντήχονται δ᾽ ἔσαν δμωαὶ κατὰ δῶμα γυναῖκες, 

T μὲν ἀλετρεύουσιτ μύλης ἔπι μήλοπα καρπὸν, 
ai δ᾽ ἱστοὺς" ὑφόωσι καὶ ἠλάκατα' στρωφώῶσιν 
ἥμεναι, οἷά τε φύλλα μακεδνῆς" αἰγείροιο᾽ 





97. Féoya. 


95. ἐρειρέδατ᾽ H. 


101. ἔστασαν vid. ad 80. 103. 


100. βουνῶν vitiose legi notat p., πύργων B Vi. 56. 
δὲ of H. FL St. Er. Ox. et racentt., δ᾽ 
». 4. Eu. Ro. Wo, tum in mar. St. et Ern. 


ἔσαν 


104. μύλῃς FI. Bek., μύλοις Ve, 


μύλης Vi 56 be p. 4. te Porphyr. (ex @.) Eu. Ro. St. Barn, Er. Wo. et recentt. 
105. ὑφῶσι B Vin. 56, ὑφόωσι Vi. 133. 


gs. The ἐρεερέδατ᾽ of Harl. is worth 
notice. In Γ. 358, however, we have 
ἠρήρειστο: also in Hes, Scut, Her. 362 
ἤρείσατο. Apollon. Rh. II. 320 uses 
ρήρεενται for this 3. pl. p. pass.; comp. 
also W. 284, 329 and 5. 15 ἐρέριπτο 
from ἐρεέπω. The doors, which were 
double and wide, see App. F. 2 (23), 
being supposed open, these details 
would be within view from the πρό- 
ὅρα. 


98--ο. For ἑδριόωντο sec App. A. 
2, for €xyetavoy see δ. 89 and note. 


100. κοῦροι, these perhaps are to be 
regarded, like the watch-dogs, as ani- 
mated works of art. By βωμῶν we 
must understand merely plinths or plat- 
forms, like those in @. 441, on which the 
chariots rest, where Hesych. has the 
explanation βάσεσι. 


104. The Scholl. and Eustath. notice 
an interpretation of this line, only, 
however, to reject it, ‘‘rub the yellow 
wool (καρπὸς͵ τῶν προβάτων) on their 
knee” (τὰ γόνατα. . τῆς ἐπιγουνίδος 

.. μύλη γὰρ καὶ τὸ ἄχρον τοῦ μηροῦ). 


They cite Porphyry as condemning it, 
and rendering, ‘ ‘grind the yellow grain 
in a mill’, which is undoubtedly cor- 
rect; comp. v. 105 foll., where the μύ- 
dae are mills worked by γυναῖκες ἄλ- 
φιτα τεύχουσαι καὶ ἀλείατα. The in- 
dividual γυνὴ is there called ἀλετρὲς: 
see note on β. 2go. 

106. The simile seems to illustrate 
the words στρωφῶσιν ἥμεναι, rapid 
motion in working combined with a 
fixed position at work. The way in 
which the leaves of the poplar tremble 
and shew both sides, yet without quitt- 
ing their hold on the bough, is meant. 
Some would limit it to illustrate ἥμεναι. 
“sitting as close as leaves on a poplar” 
(Eust. and Scholl.), The Scholl. quote 
a fragment of the Aegeus of Sophocles 
corrected thus by Dind., ὥςπερ γὰρ ἐν 
φύλλοισιν αἰγείρου μακρᾶς, κἂν 
ἄλλο μηδὲν, ἀλλὰ τοὐκεένης κάρα κενεὲ 
τις αὔρα κανακουφίζξει πτερόν. From 
μακ-ρὸς we have μακεδνὸς, as fr. πε- 
hos πελλὸς πελιὸς, πελιδνὸς; comp. 
also Aeschyl. Pers, 700 μήτε μακι- 
στῆρα μῦϑον ἀλλὰ σύντομον λέγων. 


JOO 


105 


DAY XXXIII. | 


OATZXZEIAZ H. 107—115. Il 


χαιροσσέων δ᾽ ὀϑονέων" ἀπολεέβεται ὑγρὸν" ἔλαιον. | “=. 595, Γ᾿ 14]. 


ὅσσον Φαίηκες περὶ πάντων" ἴδριες ἀνδρῶν 

νῆα ϑοὴν" ἐνὶ πόντῳ ἐλαυνέμεν, ὡς δὲ γυναῖκες 
110 ἱστὸν τεχνῆσσαι" πέρι γάρ σφισι δῶκεν ᾿4ϑήνηϊ 
ἔργα τ᾽ ἐπίστασθαι περικαλλέα καὶ φρέναρξ ἐσϑλας. 
ἔχτοσϑεν" δ᾽ αὐλῆς μέγας ὄρχατος ἄγχι ϑυράων 
τετράγυος"Κ περὶ δ᾽ ἕρκος! ἐλήλαται ἀμφοτέρωθϑεν. 
ἔνϑα δὲ δένδρεαπ μακρὰ πεφύκει τηλεθϑόωντα, 
ὄγχναια καὶ δοιαὶ καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι 





108. fidgees. 


b 6.79 mar. 13.381. 

c ef. 2. 216. 

ἃ ¢. 283. 

le cf. » 168-9. 

f B. 111 mar; ef. 
¢. 283. 





g 2 367, P. 470. 


h cf. ε. 235. 

i mw, 228, 245. 

k o. 374. 

ι 3. 564, 1. 579. 

my». 196, 4. 238 
mar. 


n 2. 589 —90. 


rir, Féoya. 





107. καιροσσέων Hesych. vid. Buttm. ad loc. schol. 
et recentt., τόσσον 8 ΕἸ. Ro. St. Eu. Er, Ox. 


108. ὅσσον H. α Wo. 


109. ἐπὶ Vi. 56. τιο. foray 


τεχνῆσται B, ἱστὸν τεχνῆσσαι Vi. 56 τεχνέσσαι Bek. Di. Fa., τεχνῆσαι Vi. 50, 


133. Wo., τεχνήεσσαι M. Ve 


113. ἐρειρέδατ᾽ H. supra script. ἐλήλαται, 
utramgue h., ἐλήλαται Eu. et fere omnes. 


114. pro μακρὰ Athen. I. 19 καλὰ, 


τηλεϑαοντα H. mox πδφύκασι Herodian. περὶ δεχρόνων p. 367 Lehrs, cf. Buttm. 


Gr. 1. p. 352 (Bek.). 


115. Oyvat Vi. 133. H. sed in 120 ὄγχνη ὄχναι Barn, 


contra edd. omnes. 





107. καιροσσέων, the vulg. is xaz- 
eocémy, but the argument of the Scho- 
liasts, who plead Aristarchus’ authority, 
and deduce the word from καέρόεες the 
adj. of xaigog (the row of thrums for 
weaving) plainly requires oo, the ἕων 
as in οϑονέων being then read in 
synizesis. The full form would be xat- 
ροεσσέων. The word means “closely- 
woven”, so closely that the oil runs 
of. From 2. 596, xa στέλβοντες 
élat@ it is probably that oil was used as 
a varnish to wearing linen. The words 
χαιρωστρέδες (or -οστρίδες), ‘‘websters’’, 
and χαέρωμα, formed upon καῖρος, are 
also cited by Eustath. and the Scholl, 
the former giving the fragm. ὑδάτενον 
καίρωμ᾽ ὑμένεσσιν ὁμοῖον. 


108—9. ὅσσον x. τ. 4. “as the men 
are expert seamen, 80 (ὡς δὲ) the wo- 
men are skilled at weaving’. 


110—1. TEXVHACOaL, the Schol. var. /. 
τεγνήεσσαι confirms the oo. The word, 
however, seems properly the 1. aor, 
infin. of tezyae. The formations on 
the fut. stem from verbs in -dw, -ἕω 
in H., when the metre demands a long 
syllable, either change -a@, -& into -7 
as in the common standard form στή- 


σασϑαι, or double the o, as in xao- 
σασϑαι. Here by some caprice of 
orthography the two seem united. This, 
being unusual, may have give rise to 
the notion that we have here τϑχρῆςσ- 
σαι contracted, and this in turn to 
the corruption of ἔστὸν into foray as 
if dependent upon it. This likewise 
accounts for the variant τεχνῆ σται. — 
On 111 see note on β. 115-26. On 
Pallas as the communicator of gifts 
of skill etc. see App. Εὖ. 4 (17). 

112—3. ὄρχατος our “orchard”, 
from trees planted in a row, comp. 
ὄρχος (127 inf:), ὄρχαμος (“‘ringleader’’). 
Ogyog is used Hes. Scut. 294, 296 for 
the actual row of the vineyard, the 
Latin antes; so Aristoph. Acharn. 997 
(Ni.) ἀμπελίδος OQ zor ἔλασαι μακρὸν, 
Pax 568 μετόρχιον, so Schol. on Theocr. 
I, 48, τὴν ἐπίστιχον τῶν ἀμπέλων φυ- 
τείαν referring to Hes.| The word 
κῆπος 129 inf. seems = Oezatog here. 
On tetgayvog see App. Ε΄. 2 (5). 
Eustath. interprets, “having a yunyv 
(yuns, measure of land) in each of its 
four sides’. — ἐλήλαταε, there is a 
var. l. ἐρηρέδατ᾽ here, testifying to a 
confusion between the text here and 
in vv. 86, 95 sup. 
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at 


OATZZTEIAL H. 116—125. 


[DAY XxxIII. 


a ὦ. 246, 340. 

b cf. μ. 76, ξ 384. 

ce οἴ. ὅδ, 567. 

ἃ Z 148. 

ecf. 4. 513, Θ.᾽ 
513. 

f cf. N. 131, Π. 
215. 

g@. 69, w 343, 
=. 561, 

hh ὦ. 220. 

i ¢. 98. 

k 3. 566. 


συκαῖ" τε γλυκεραὶ καὶ ἐλαῖαι τηλεϑόωσαι. 

τάων οὔ ποτε καρπὸς ἀπόλλυται. οὐδ᾽ ἀπολείπει 
χείματος οὐδὲ ϑέρευς." ἐπετήσιος" ἀλλὰ pad’ αἰεὶ 
Ζεφυρέη" πνείουσα τὰ μὲν pve ἄλλα δὲ πέσσει. 
oyyyn! ἐπ᾽ ὄγχνῃ γηράσκει μῆλον δ᾽ ἐπὶ μήλῳ, 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὶ σταφυλῇθ σταφυλὴ, σῦκον δ᾽ ἐπὶ σύκῳ. 
ἔνϑα δέ of πολύκαρπος" ἀλωὴ ἐρρίξωται" 

τῆς ἕτερον μὲν θϑειλόπεδον λευρῷ ἐνὶ χώρῳ 
τέρσεταιϊΐ ἠελίῳ, ἑτέρας δ᾽ ἄρα τρυγώωσιν," 

ἄλλας δὲ τραπέουσι" πάροιϑε δέ τ᾽ ὄμφακές εἰσιν 





122. fore. 


at 


116. συκαῖ p. Eu. Fl. Ro, St. Wo., συκέαι recentt., ovxad Vi. 56. Er., συκέαι a. 


117, ἀπολήγει c Vi. so, ἐπιλείπει ΕἸ. St. Er. Ox., ἀπολείπει Vi. 56. H. b. 
Eu. cod. Bentl. Ro. Barn. Wo. et recentt. et in mar. St. 


oo 
ὄχνη β, ὄχν. ἐπ. ὄχνῃ Vi. 5, 133. mox ἐπιμεῖλον B, μηλόν Vi. 50. 


--λὴ Vi. 50, 133. 124. ὃ 


§ . 4. 
120. ὄγχη δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ 


121. σταφυλῇ 


ἄρα τρυγώωσιν β, δὲ ἄρα τρυγόωσιν H. Vi. so. 


125. τραπέουσε in τατέουσι (pro πατέουσι) corr. Vi. 133; mox πάροιϑεν δ᾽ B. 


118. ἐπετήσιος not admitting the f 
of Fétog casts suspicion upon 118—9. 

122. ἀλωὴ ἐρρίζωται, a vineyard 
plot is (has been) planted; comp. ἀλωῆς 
οἰνοπέδοιο a. 190 and note there. There 
ig no trace here of arable land, for 
ἀλωὴ to mean the threshing-floor (area) 
here, — a sense which it also bears; 
88 6. g. in Hes. Scut. 291—2, of δ᾽ ag’ ἐν 
ἐλλεδανοῖσι δέον καὶ ἔπιτνον alan», 
of δ᾽ ἐτρύγων οἶνας. The sequel here 
shows, however, that something ana- 
logous to such a floor was included, 
viz. in the drying-ground 123. 

123. ἕτερον, this might mean “the 
further side’’, — comp. the explana- 
tion given of érégov ἑτέρωθεν in App. 
F..2 (20) (26). The inference, however, 
suggested by ἐρρέξωται 122 is, that the 
plantations lay on one side, the drying- 
ground on the other; thus λευρῷ ἐνὶ χ. 
contrasted with ἐρρίξζωται explains the 
contradistinction implied in ἕτερον. 
Taken thus λευρῶ means ‘‘clear of 
trees” rather than “‘Jevelled’’. — εἰλό- 
xedow originally Feckowedov see Cur- 
tius 659 and II p. 145, who recognizes 
the f in εἴλη ἀλέα ἁλωὴ. The 
arose from te before ei— to stop the 
gap after μὲν short in thesis. The 
true form is suggested by τῶν εἶλο- 


πέδων καὶ ἀμπελώνων Flor. Schol. on 
Eurip. Or. 1481. The var. l. ϑειλοπε- 
δεύειν δειλοπεδεύειν in Dioscor. (Ni.) 
is probably founded on the corrupt 
ϑειλόπεδον of this passage. With rég- 
σδται nel. comp. Virg. Georg, II 522, 93, 
tn apricis coquitur vindemia saxis, and 
the passo Psithia utilior, passum being 
a name given to wine made of grapes 
so doubly ripened. , 

124—26. ἑτέρας .. ἄλλας, these 
accusatives refer probably to σταφυλὰς 
(121), the πολυκ. ἀλωὴ carrying on the 
image of vineyards in the mind— “the 
are gathering some grapes while they 
crush others”. τρυγώωσι, the 
omission of the te, which many MSS. 
have, leaves the v long here; comp. 
TOVYNTHODY Hes. Scut. 293, but 292 
οἵ δ᾽ ἐτρύγων. --- τραπέουσι, whence 
trapetum for the oil-mill, Virg. Georg. 
II 519. — παροιϑεκ.τ.1. The Schol. 
V interprets this “in front’, Eustath.: 
“before the eyes’’, i, e. not expected 
merely. The former seems best, as the 
intention evidently is to exhibit the 
local arrangement, and state how the 
ground was laid out. There are suc- 
cessive earlier stages of nature's pro- 
cess — the blossom, the unripe grape, 
and the ripening, all presented tu- 


΄ι 


DAY Xxx1II.] 





ἄνϑος ἀφιεῖσαι. ἕτεραι δ᾽ ὑποπερκάξουσιν. 
ἔνϑα δὲ κοσμηταὶ πρασιαὶ" παρὰ νείατον ὄρχον" 
παντοῖαι πεφύασιν, ἐπηετανὸν γανόωσαι᾽ “ 
ἐν δὲ δύω κρῆναι, ἢ μέν τ᾽ ἀνὰ κῆπον ἅπαντα 
130 σχίδναται, ἢ δ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ὑπ᾽ αὐλῆς" οὐδὸν ἴησιν 
πρὸς δόμον ὑψηλὸν, Bev! ὑδρεύοντο πολῖται. 
toe ἄρ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αλκινόοιο ϑεῶνε ἔσαν ἀγλαὰ δῶρα. 
ἔνϑα" στὰς ϑηεῖτο πολύτλας δῖος Ὀδυσσεύς. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπειδὴ πάντα ἑῷ ϑηήσατο ϑυμῷ, ἰ 
133 καρπαλίμως ὑπὲρ οὐδὸνὶ ἐβήσατο δώματος εἴσω. 
ἐῦρε δὲ Φαιήκων" ἡγήτορας! ἠδὲ μέδοντας 
σπένδοντας" δεπάεσσιν ἐϊσκόπῳ" 'Aoysporty , 
@ πυμάτῳ»ς σπένδεσχον, ὅτε μνησαίατον κοίτου. 
αὐτὰρ ὃ Bn. διὰ δῶμα πολύτλας δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ H. 126—139. 13 

(aw, 247. 

b ὦ. SL. 
ς ἮΝ. 265, T. 359. 
de. 70. 
_@ App. F. 2 (5) mar. 
f @ 206, κ. 105 
g 4... 65, IT. 381, 
867, T. 3, 18, 
Y. 265, 5 

ἢ e. 75—6. 

i ν. 63, π. 41, @ 
οὐδ, w. 8%, ὦ 
111, 493, 


k ». 98 mar. 


134. feo. 


129. δύῶ Ha. 


gether, as if parallel to those of hus- 
bandry previously mentioned — the 
sun-drying, the gathering, and the 
crushing; all which, however, are per- 
formed on the ripe fruit. — ὑποπερχ.. 
formed from πέρκος or περκνὸς, lividus. 
oy καὶ περκνὸν xadgovoe is said of 
the eagle in 2. 316, distinguishing him 
by his colour. he ὑπο- here, as in 
υκέρυϑρος Thucyd. II. 49; cf. subfuscus, 
Tac. Agric. 12, denotes incompleteness, 
and marks the gradual change: so the 
Schol. οὐχὲ ὅλαι. Another similar com- 
pound occurs in Sophocl. Thyest. Fragm. 
εἶτ᾽ ἥμαρ αὔξει μέσσον ὄμφακος τύ- 
πον, καὶ κλένεταί ye κἀποπερκοῦται 
βότρυς. . 

127-8. νεέατον O., carrying on the 
local laying out, these “beds” are be- 
side the ,,farthest row’’. This sense is 
shown by ἔχειτο δὲ νεέατος ἄλλων, 
0, 108 and ta νεέατα πείραϑ᾽ ἵκηαι 
γαίης καὶ πόντοιο Θ. 478—9. We have 
ψέος, νεαρὸς (B. 289), velatog, as if 
degrees of comparison in H., as well 
a8 γεώτερος νεώτατος. --- EXNETAYOY, 
see on £. 86. --- γανόωσαιε comp. the 
veoxiccoy ,.. Pavpacroy γανόωντα 
Hy. Ceres 8—10, also the χρηναῖον 
yavos of Aeschyl. Pers. 485 (Paley.) 


-_——_—— 


131. ὑδρεύονται H. (sed ex emend. ejusd. man. —to) Eu. ΕἸ. 
Ko. et in mar. St., ὑδρεύοντο St. Barn. Er. Wo. et recentt. 
q. t. Barn., toi’ ἄρ᾽ h. Eu, ΕἸ. Ro. St. Ox. Wo. et recentt. 


132. τοῖα δ᾽ Pp. 
135. δώματα Vi. ς. 





Here “in perpetual brilliancy’’. In H. 
commonly of armour, 80 mar.; comp. 
γάνυμαι. 

129—31. One fountain sent its stream 
towards the garden (κῆπον = ὄρχατον 
112), the other towards the palace be- 
neath the ‘“‘entry of the outer court’’ 
(App. F. 2 (5)). ἔησιν here intrans. 
as in 1, 239, og πολὺ uaddiotog ποτα- 
μῶν ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἴησιν. — ὑδρεύοντο 
describes their habit. 

133—52. Odys. entering finds the 
Pheacians on the point of retiring 
for the night. He supplicates the queen 
Areté, and, the mist which Pallas had 
spread around him rolling away, en- 
treats that he may be sent home. 


137 —45. Agyetporty see on y.332 
and App. C. 2 (latter part) as regards 
the probable Phoenician origin of this 
deity. This trait in the Phezacian 
worship suggests that they are a poetic 
reflex of the Phoenicians, so also their 
seaman-ship etc. Hermes is also the 
special deity of sleep and with his 
wand lulls the eyes of men and wakens 
them from sleep, 8. 47-8. — διὰ 
δῶμα, the fire round which the party 
sat being towards the upper end of 


14 


a ἢ. 15 mar. 
b ef. ἢ. 66. 


d ¢. 142 mar.; ef. 
A. 407, 00, Z. 
45, @. 65, 68, 

71, 42. 357, 465. 
. ¥. $41. 

f f. 240 mar. 

C. 199. 

1x. 461, Χ. 414. 

i ». 63 mar. 

k δ. 322 mar. 

| (Ἷ 343 mar. 

m J. 413, w. 402; 
cf. 9. 344, ν. 42. 

no. 24. 

ὁ εἴ. 9. 10 mar. | 

ν ἢ 193 mar. 

qe. 518, 2. 357; ' 








ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ AH. 140 —154. 


[DAY XXXII. 


πολλὴν" ἠέρ᾽ ἔχων, ἣν of περίχευεν ᾿4ϑήνη, 

Spo ἵκετ᾽ "Aontny® τε καὶ ᾿Δλκίνοον βασιλῆα. 

ἐμφὶς δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿ἡρήτης βάλε γούνασιδ χεῖρας Ὀδυσσεύς. 

καὶ τότε δή ῥ᾽ αὐτοῖο πάλιν" χύτο ϑέσφατος ἀήρ. 

of δ᾽ ἄνεῳϊ ἐγένοντο δόμον κάτα, paras ἰδόντες" 

ϑαύμαξον δ᾽ ὁρόωντες" ὃ δ᾽ ἐλλιτάνευενῃ Ὀδυσσεύς" 
‘“"Aontn, ϑύγατερ Ῥηξήνοροςϊ ἀντιθέοιο, 

σόν τὲ πόσιν σά te γούναϑ᾽ " ἰχάνω, πολλὰϊ μογήσας, 

τούσδε τε δαιτυμόνας᾽" τοῖσιν Heol ὄλβια" δοῖεν 

ξωέμεναι. καὶ παισὶν ἐπιτρέψειεν" ἔχαστος 


cf. 8.208, πιϑῦδ.. χχγήματ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάροισι γέρας» 8᾽ ὅτι δῆμος ἔδωκεν." 


r δ. 474 mar. 
s a. 49 mar. 
33 


. 52 mar.; εἴ. 
191. 


w Δ. 82 mar., d. 
285, φ. 239, 385. 








140. fot. 144. «ἰδόντες. 


146. θυγάτηρ Er. 


149. Féxaorog. 


αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ πομπὴν» ὀτρύνετει πατρίδ᾽ " ἰχέσϑαι 

ἰϑᾶσσον" ἐπεὶ δὴ δηϑὰ" φίλων ἄπο πήματα' πάσχω.» 
ὡς" εἰπὼν κατ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔξετ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάρῃ" ἐν κονίῃσιν 

πὰρ πυρί’ οἵ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἀκὴν" ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ. 





153. ἐειπών. 


149. ἐπιτρέψειαν ἕκαστος H. m. ¥., ἐπιτρέψειεν ἕκαστος 


Aristar., ἢ. p. Eu. Ro. St. Barn. Er. Wo. et recentt., ἐπιτρέψειαν ἕκαστα ΕἸ. 


St. in mar. 


the μέγαρον; see App. F. 2 (20). — 
ἄνεῳ see on β. 239—40. 

146—so0. πόσιν, although the queen's 
influence is great, the king’s proper 
personal dignity is recognized, τοῦ γὰρ 
κράτος for ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, α. 359; and there 
is nothing like unfeminine forwardness 
in Areté. She does not speak even to 
her husband till the γέροντες have 
retired, 233; although the pause is 
evidently an awkward one bis4—s); 
but leaves it to the senior of the as- 
sembled guests. A heroic etiquette in 
these matters is probably to be under- 
stood. Comp. Soph. Ajax 293, γύναι, 
γυναιξὶ κόσμον ἡ σίγη φέρει. --- δαι- 
τυμόνας, they being the royal coun- 
cillors, to bespeak their favour is 
proper. — &eol... δοῖεν, comp. the 
similar propitiatory prayer of Chryses 
to the Atridae in A. 18 foll. ὑμῖν μὲν 
ϑεοὶ δοῖεν κι τ. Δ. On ὄλβια comp. 
App. A. 3 (3). — γέρας, this might 
be any prize for honourable services 
(which Odys., courtier-like, by impli- 
cation ascribes to the guests), some- 
times a female slave, 7. 10; 80 II. 56, 
κούρην (Briseis) ἣν μοι γέρας ἔξελον 


180, χκτήματά τ᾽ ἐν Vi. 133. 


182. δηρὰ Vi. so, δηρὸν Vi.. 133. 


υἷες ᾿4χαιῶν, cf. Σ. 444. It compreheuds 
even the regale itself, as in Ὀδυσσῆος 
γέρας (τὸ βασιλήιον) ἕξειν, ο. 522, 
and ov σοι covvexa γε Πρίαμος γέρας 
ἐν χερὶ ϑήσει, says Achilles to Aeneas, 
in case of the latter’s killing him; and 
it includes the complimentary portions 
assigned at a banquet to the king or 
councillors, ef. vera Boos... ra οἵ 
γέρα πάρϑεσαν αὐτῷ (Mevelam), ὃ. 
65—6; but more often signifies an estate 
(τέμενος), such as the Lycians gave 
Bellerophon, and the Calydonians of- 
fered Meleager Z. 194 foll. I. 576 foll. 

153-81. The startled silence which 
succeeded Odysseus’ appearance is 
broken by Echeneiis the senior of the 
party who remonstrates with Alcinoiis 
on the guest being kept in suspense. 
Alcinoiis graciously receives him and 
gives suitable orders. 

153—4. EOXAEN, see App. F. 2 (20) 
end, χομέῃησι, the ashes from the fire ; 
the attitude is one of humiliation: also 
the sanctity of the hearth seems ap- 
pealed to; so Odys. makes the fiery 
of his own palace the subject of an 
oath, t. 304. — ἀχὴν κι τ. λ., 28 ἄψεῳ 


140 


145 


150 








155 ὀψὲ δὲ δὴ μετέειπε" γέρων ἥρως ᾿Ἐχένηος, 

ὃς δὴ Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν προγενέστερος“ ἦεν. 

καὶ μύϑοισι κέκαστο. παλαιά te πολλά τε εἰδώς" 

ὅ σφιν ἐϊφρονέων ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν 
«᾿4λκένο᾽, οὐ μέν τοι τόδε κάλλιον." οὐδὲ ἔοικεν 

160 ξεῖνον μὲν χαμαὶ ἦσϑαι ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάρῃ ἐν κονίῃσιν" 

οἵδε δὲ σὸν μῦϑον ποτιδέγμενοι ἰσχανόωνται.ξ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ ξεῖνον μὲν ἐπὶ ϑρόνου" ἀργυροήλου 

εἶσον ἀναστήσας ' σὺ δὲ κηρύκεσσι κέλευσον 

οἶνον ἐπικρῆσαι, ἵνα καὶ Ζιὶκ τερπικεραύνῳ 


165 


170 


DAY XXXIiII.] 


με 


σπείσομεν, ὅς ϑ᾽ ἱκέτῃσιν! 


υἱὸν ἀναστήσας" ἀγαπήνορα Μαοδάμαντα." 
μάλιστα" δέ μὲν φιλέεσκεν. 


ὃς of πλησίον" ἷξε, 


Ὶ 


χέρνιβα" δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχόῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα 


155. μετέξειπε. 157. Fedo. 


164. Fotvoy. 





155. 4λιϑέρσης Vi. ς. 
H. ΕἾ. et fere rell. 
emend.) p. t. q. ita fere edd. 


OATEZEIAE Wi. 1gs—172. 


ἄμ᾽ αἰδοίοισιν ὀπηδεῖ" 

δόρπον δὲ ξείνῳ ταμίην" δότω ἔνδον" ἐόντων." 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἄκουσ᾽ ἱερὸνο μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, ! 

χειρὸς» ἑλὼν Ὀδυσῆα δαΐφρονα: ποικιλομήτην 


150. τὸ ye var. 1. he pe. 
166. δεῖπνον a, ν. 363. 


15 
| ἃ 0. 706 mar. 

b 4. 342—3. 

ς ὃ. 205, B. 555, 
Pp. 29, ὦ. 160; 
cf. Σ 161. 

I'd β. 158 mar., 9. 
419. 

e 2. 52, γ. 69. 

f T. 336; ef. fp. 
403 mar. 


- M. 38, T. 244; 
cf. 9. 288, 7. 300. 

h x. 314, 366, y. 
341, 2. 389. 

i ξ 319, $2. 515; 
cf. ¢. 7, ἡ. 170, 
42. 756 


Κη 180—1, 2. 259, 
. 287, ξ. 268, 
τ. 365. 
1 oS. 6, τ. 134; 
ef. ¢. 207. ε. 270, 
τὰ ¢. 209; ef.@.139 
mar. 
ι ἢ ef. ἡ. 116, α. 140. 
, 0 9. 2, 4, 385, 421, 


mar. 
64, 7.163 mar. 
f. O. 516. 


WwW @. 
χα. 1836-40 mar. 


158. μετέξειπεν. 159. «ξέξξοικεν. 


171. Foe. 


161 of ys Barn. Er., οἵδε 
167. to γ᾽ Ἡ. (sed τόδ᾽ ex 


171. pro [fe Plutarchus ἧστο, ἔξε β. 





expresses the involuntary stillness of 
astonishment, so this the deliberate 
hush of expectation. 


156—9. προγενέστερος, the senior 
speaks first as in the ἀγορὴ in Ithaca, 
8.15 [01]. — ἐχέκαστο, see on 7. 282. 
— OV... χάλλιον = αἴσχιον, a 
respectful way of intimating a distaste- 
fal remark. 


160-1. χαμαὲ ἦσϑαι, comp. the 
action of Themistocles when a sup- 
pliant at the court of Admetns, Thucyd. 
I, 136, ὁ δὲ τῆς γυναικὸς ἱκέτης γενύ- 
μενος διδάσχεται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς τὸν παῖδὰ 
σφῶν λαβὼν καϑθίξεσθϑαι ἐπὶ τὴν 
ἑστίαν. --- avowrrtat, we find in 
H, ἴσχω, ἰσχάνω, κατισχάνω and ἐσχα- 
vao, as here. This must be care- 
fully distinguished from ἐσχναίφω to 
wither, dry, not found in H., who has, 
however, ᾿χάλεος adj. τ. 233. 


165. ὅς & ἑκέτησιν, cf. £. 207 and 
note. — ἐσχαρόφεν here gen.; comp. 
ἐξ εὐνῆφιν B. 2, but 8. 59 ἐπ᾽ ἐσγ. 
probably dat. The form in -oge from 
a noun fem. is unusual, 

170—2. The turning out his son is 
a token of honour for the guest, en- 
hanced by patsora δέ μὲν φιλέεσκε, 
μὲν being the son, with a change of 
subject as in α. 71. — χέρνεβα a ce- 
remonial sanctity seems involved in 
the act, implying an admission to the 
family circle for the time: so Telem. 
receives the stranger in α. 136, and 
Clytemnestra says to Cassandra 
fEschyl. Agam, 1003 (Paley) σ᾽ ἔϑηκε 
Ζεὺς ἀμηνέίτως δόμοις κοινωνὸν εἶναι 
χερνέβων, Soph. Θεά, R. 240 μήτε 
χέρνιβας νέμειν. Comp. also γ. 445. 
Athenaeus I. 1g remarks that the cere- 
mony is not observed in the Il. For 
the detail sce on a. 136—43. 


τό 


OATZZEIAL H. 173—195. 


[DAY XXXII. 





ae. 94 mar., §. | χαλῇ χρυσείῃ ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος, 


109---10. 
lh ἢ. 1 mar. 
c ἢ. 167 mar. 


ἰ[νέψασϑαι" παρὰ δὲ ξεστὴν ἐτάνυσσε τράπεξαν. 
σῖτον δ᾽ αἰδοίη ταμίη παρέϑηκε φέρουσα, 


ἀν. 50-8, x. 86 εἴδατα πόλλ᾽ ἐπιθεῖσα, χαριξομένη παρεόντων. 


—7, uv. 253, γ.' 
898, σ. 423. 

c 9. 164 mar. 

f $2. 284. 

g γ. 340 mar., σ. 
425. 

h y. 3542 mar. 

iy. 186 mar. 

k I. 456, H. 68, 
349, 369. 

1 σ. 408, 418; cf. 
a. 424 mar. 


o y. 355. 

p δ. 473 mar. 

4 4. 173, 238, § 
290, ἡ. 151, 2. 
$82, 352, 357. 


: αὐτὰρ O* πῖνε καὶ ἦσϑε πολύτλας" δῖος Ὀδυσσεύς" 
καὶ τότε κήρυκα προσέφη μένος" ᾿Αλκινόοιο᾽ 
( Ποντόνοελ, κρητῆρα κερασσάμενος μέϑυ νεῖμον 
πᾶσιν ἀνὰ μέγαρον, ἵνα καὶ Ail? τερπικεραύνῳ 
σπείσομεν, ὅς ϑ᾽ ἱκέτῃσιν aw’ αἰδοίοισιν ὀπηδεῖ." 
ὡς φάτο, Ποντόνοος δὲ μελίφρονα οἶνον ἐκίρνα" 
νώμησενξ δ᾽ ἄρα πᾶσιν, ἐπαρξάμενος δεπάεσσιν. 
αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ σπεῖσάν τ᾽ ἔπιόν 8᾽ ὅσον ἦϑελε ϑυμὸς, 
τοῖσιν δ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοος ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν 
ἐχκέκλυτε, Φαιήκων: ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες, 
ὄφρ᾽ εἴπω" τά με ϑυμὸς ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι κελεύει. 
νῦν μὲν δαισάμενοι κατακείετεϊ οἴκαδ᾽ ἰόντες" 
ιἠώϑεντι δὲ γέροντας" ἐπὶ πλέονας καλέσαντες 
ξεῖνον ο ἐνὶ μεγάροις ξεινίσσομεν, ἠδὲ ϑεοῖσιν 


r 4. 36, δ. 414 mar.) δέξομενν ἱερὰ καλά ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ περὶ πομπῆς ἢ 


8 ζ. $12. 
t ef. Υ 8170. 


᾿μνησόμεϑ᾽᾽, ὥς χ᾽ ὁ ξεῖνος ἄνευϑε πόνου καὶ aving 


nef. 4. 179, 181. πομπῇ ὑφ᾽ ἡμετέρῃ ἣν" πατρίδα γαῖαν ἵκηται, 


γ. 152 mar. | 
v α. 49, 190, @. 33, | 
J. 411. 





182. Foivoy. 185. μετέξειπεν. 


174: + h. Pe 4. t. 


187. ὥς felxo. 


183. νώμησαν ... ἐπαρξάμενοι Vi. s. 


χαίρων" καρπαλίμως. εἰ καὶ μάλα τηλόϑεν ἐστίν" 
᾿Ιμηδέ τι μεσσηγύς" γε κακὸν" καὶ πῆμα" πάϑησιν, 





188. Fotxad’, 193. Fis. 


e > 
184. σπείσαντ 


Η. hic et 228, 8 hic tantum; mox ἔπιον δ᾽ 8, σπείσαντο πίον θ᾽ Vi. 5, ita 


228 inf. 
recentt. 
193. ἔφ᾽ pro vq’ Ro. 





174. This v. is condemned by four 
Scholl. It suits the context here as 
well as that in δ. 54. 

176. This v. has a pertinence here 
which in a. 140 (see note there) it has 
not. Here it is in effect the execution 
of the king’s order in 166 sup, the 
παρέοντα being the same as ἔνδον ἔοντα 
there. The guest’s arrival took them 
all by surprise and the banquet was 
over (see 137—8). To serve him whith 
whatever was ready at the moment 
was therefore a natural thing to do. 
The εἴδατα are probably = ὄψα in 


188. δαινύμενοι Eu. Ro, St. in mar., δαισάμενοι p- ΕἸ. St. et edd. 
192. φρασσομεϑ᾽ var. 1. ap. m., μνησόμεϑ᾽ Eu. et edd. omnes. 
° 195. μεσσηγύς τε Vi. so et post rasuram H. 


y. 480, and to be understood as con- 
sisting of flesh. 


182—206. The king gives notice of 
a banquet in honour of the guest for 
the morrow and states his intention of 
sending the wanderer home; but seems 
half to suspect he may be a deity in 
disguise. 

188. See on y. 340. 


195—6. Alcinoiis speaks as if with 
a confidence derived from similar suc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of strangers ; 
comp. ¥. 174—80. 


180 


85 


1go 


195 


DAY XxxiI1.] 





OATXZEIAL H. 196—208. 17 
πρίν ye tov ἧς γαίης" ἐπιβήμεναι" ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἔπειτα la oe Bem 282, 
πείσεται ἄσσα of αἶσαν κατὰ κλῶϑὲς τε βαρεῖαι b F227, 2. 210, 
γεινομένῳ νήδαντο λίνῳ, ὅτε μιν τέκε μήτηρ. SC eee mar 
εἰς δέ tig ἀθανάτων ye κατ᾽ οὐρανοῦ" εἰλήλουθϑεν, ἐξ 118. 

200 ἄλλο“ τι δὴ τόδ᾽ ἔπειτα ϑεοὶ περιμηχανόωνται. f gy. 420 mar. 132, 
αἰεὶ γάρ τὸ πάρος γὲ θεοὶ φαίνονται ἐναργεῖς 6 Ye 279, A. 315, 
ἡμῖν, ev ξρδωμεν"ὴ ἀγακλειταςὶ ἑκατόμβας, iy, 59, HH. 450, 
δαίνυνταί te παρ᾽" ἄμμι καϑήμενοιϊ ἔνϑα περ ἡμεῖς. kg. 185. 
εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα τις καὶ μοῦνος ἰὼν ξύμβληταιπι ὁδίτης,"5 κι ξ δὲ mac. on 

205 οὔ te καταχρύπτουσιν"» ἐπεί σφισιν ἐγγύϑεν» εἰμὲν, " ΤΊ. 268, 9.211, 
ὥς weg Κυχλωπὲς re καὶ ἄγριατ φῦλα Γιγάντων.᾽"" og 569; ef. £. 279 

ἱτὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσ- |; pan 
σεῦύς" te δα Τ᾽ 215. 
᾿Δλκίνο᾽, ἄλλο" τί μοι μελέτω" φρεσίν" οὐ γὰρ ἐγώ γε αὶ ἢ tee δι 


— 


196. πρέν γ᾽ ἔτι Fag, cf. Z. 465. 


o 

197, ὅσσα Vi. co. @., ἄσσα be. po 4. te Eu. et edd. omn., ἄσσα a; mox κατα- 
χλῶϑές te βαρεῖαι Vi. 56. 6. Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. St, Barn. Er. Wo., κατακλώϑησι βαρεῖα 
‘omisso, ut vid., Vv. 198) St. in mar., κατακλώϑησι Eu, var. L., κατὰ κλῶϑές τε 
βαρεῖαι Ὁ. h. po qe t. et edd. recentt. 198. γιγνομένῳ Bek. Fa., γεινομένω 
Eu. Fl. et edd. relique. 199. οὐρανὸν Aristar., m. p., var. 1. h., οὐρανοῦ 
ἢ Eu. et edd. omn. = 201, ἐναργὲς Ve 202. evr ἔρδωμεν ΕἸ. Wo. Bek. Fa., 
sv?’ fod. Vi. 56. @ β. Eu. Ro. St. Barn. Er.; mox ἀγαχλυτὰς Vi. 50, 133- 
204. ἐὼν ac Vi. 133; mox ξύμβληται Vi. 5, 50 po Eu. et edd. precter Bek. qui 

ξυμβλῆται, ξυμβλητο H. Vi. 56. 208. toe M. Bek. Fa. 





197-8. πείσεται x. τ. 1., See on 
8, 336—7, £. 187—90.— κατακλωϑές, 
Hes. Theog. 218—g. gives their names 
making them a triad Klw@o τε Μάχε- 
οἷν τε καὶ Ἅτροπον᾽ af τε βροτοῖσιν 
γεινομεέψνοισι διδοῦσιν ἔχειν ἀγαϑόν 
τὲ κακόν te. Liwe compares Ovid. 
Heroid. XV, 81—2. Sive ita nascenti 
legem dixere sorores; Nec data sunt vi- 
lae fila severa meae, and Theocr. XXIV. 
68—9. ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλύξαι ἀνθρώποις 
0.tt μοῖρα κατακλωστῆρος ἐπείγει; 50 
Chaucer, Kniyhie's T. 1092, “80 stood 
the heven whan that we were born, 
We moste endure.” 

_ 200, ἄλλο te, “something else (than 
is their wont)’’: their wont being to ap- 
pear to the Pheac. not in disguise. The 
ordinary Greek notion (Acts XIV,11) was 
that the gods went about commonly, but 
in disguise ; cf. 9. 485s—7, καί te Geol ξεί- 
φοισιν ἐοικότες ἀλλοδαποῖσιν., παντοῖοι 
τελέϑοντες, ἐπιστρωφῶσι πολῆας ἀνθρώ- 
πῶν υβριν τε καὶ evvoulny ἐφορῶντες. 
HOM. OD, II. 


201-6. ἐναργεῖς, see on y. 420. 
The derivation is doubtless from the 
root ἄργ-, see on β. 11, meaning “in 
clear light”, undisguised, εἴ, ov tt 
κατακρύπτουσιν, 205. — xataxg. here 
intrans. asin δι 247, 8 suspected pas- 
sage, however. — κύχλωπσες, see on 
ξ. 5. these, like the Pheeacians, dwell 
apart and have no intercourse with 
men; cf. s. 125 foll. §. 204—s5. All 
alike claim divine kin (a@yyé#eor ε. 35) 
through Poseidon; comp. Aeschyl. Frag. 
146 Dind., of ϑεῶν ἀγχίσποροι, of Zn- 
νὸς ἐγγύς. but the obvious kin is li- 
mited to the royal house ἢ. 55 foll., 
and to Polyphemus, a. 71; see App, 

. 1. 


207-29. Odys. replies repudiating 
immortal pretensions, demanding sup- 
per, and entreating his return. The 
guests retire, and the queen, recognizing 
the garments given to Odys. by Nan- 
sicaa, inquires whence he is. 


2 
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OATZZEIAL H. 209—224. 





a ¢. 243 mar. 
b α. 67 mar, 
c ἃ. 212 mar. 
4 γ. 3, μ. 386. ἱ 
e 4. 018 --20, 

302; cf. a. 297. 
fa 167, ξ. 415. 
. 114, 2. 376. 
. 198. 








Ρ Ζ 85, 2. $24. 
q 2. 105, w. Ν 


Se 


04. 
. 24, 1 G17, 682, 


ν 


ἘΞ 


4 
4s 1S 


δέ 


Ὁ ως 
Pipe ὃ» 


“ 


ἀϑανάτοισιν" ἔοικα tol” οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν, 

οὐς δέμας οὐδὲ φυὴν. ἀλλὰ ϑνητοῖσι" βροτοῖσιν" 

οὖς τινας ὑμεῖς ἴστε μάλιστ᾽ ὀχέοντας" ὀϊξύν[ 
ἀνθρώπων, τοῖσίν κὲν ἐν ἄλγεσιν ἰδσωσαίμην. 

καὶ δ᾽ ἔτι κεν καὶ μᾶλλον ἐγὼ κακὰ μυϑησαίμην..5 
ὅσσα" γε δὴ ξύμπαντα ϑεωνὶ ἰότητι μόγησα. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ μὲν δορπῆσαι ἐάσατε κηδόμενόν περ. 

|ov γάρ τι στυγερῇ ἐπὶ! γαστέριπι κύντερον" ἄλλο 
ἔπλετο, ἢ τ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν Fo μνήσασϑαι ἀνάγκῃ" 

καὶ μάλα τειρόμενονν καὶ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ πένϑος: ἔχοντα, 
ὡς καὶ ἐγὼ πένϑος μὲν ἔχω φρεσὶν, ἣτ δὲ μάλ᾽ αἰεὶ 
ἐσϑθέμεναι" κέλεται καὶ πινέμεν, ἐκ δέ we πάντων 
An@aver ὅσσ᾽ ἔπαϑον, καὶ ἐνιπλήσασϑαι" ἀνώγει. 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ὀτρύνεσϑε ἅμ᾽" ἠοῖ φαινομένῃφιν, 

[ὥς x ἐμὲ τὸν" δύστηνον ἐμῆς ἐπιβήσετεν πάτρης, 
καί περ πολλὰν παϑόντα" ἰδόντα μὲ καὶ λίποι: αἰὼν 





209. «έξοικα. 


air. ἐστε. 


217. F&o. 224. ἐιδόντα. 


213. μᾶλλον H., Eu. Wo. Di. Fa., πλεῖον a@ Vi. το, πλείον᾽ Vi. 133. ΕἸ. Ro. 


St. Barn. Ox. Bek. 
215. δειπνῆσαε var. |. ap. 


216. στυγερᾶς... γαστέρος var. 1. ap. H. 
221. λανθάνει Vi. 50; mox ἐμπλησθῆναι Aristarch., h. p., ἐνιπλη- 
ἐνιπλήσασϑαι H. α B Eu. et edd. 
Zenod., h. p., ita Eu. m. Υ. edd. ad Wo. qui ὀτρύνεσθϑαι. 
Vi. 5. Eu. Ro. St. Barn. Er. Ox., ὡς κ᾽ ἐμὲ 


Dev). 
ofnjvas Atheneeus X. 1, 


214. μογήσας Vi. 56, μόγησα Vi. so, ἐμόγησα Vi. 133. 
H. et p., δορπῆσαι Eu. e 


t edd., utrumque p. 
217. 0 Zenod., he. p» (pro vulg. 


222. ὀτρύνεσϑε 
223. ὡς κε μὲ 
h. p. ΕἸ. Wo. et recentt.; mox 


ἐπιβήσεται Vi. 56 B, -- σετε Vi. 5. 





209. ὧϑ. Eoexe, i.e. “since the gods, 
even in human form, would appear 
with a grace and majesty the very 
opposite to what you see in me’’. 

216. ἐπὶ, “Beside the abominable 
maw nothing else is more shameless’’: 
see mar. for this sense of ἐπί. Liéwe, 
following Gunther, here renders “at the 
time of’’, i, 6. at the moment of the 
belly’s ravening there is nothing else 
more shameless; comp. Chaucer, Par- 
donere’s T. 12537, “Ὁ wombe, Ὁ belly, 
ον How gret labour and cost is thee to 
find!” — κύντερον, a positive adj. xv- 
veog occurs I, 373; cf. cof te κυνῶπα, 
A. 159. The following picture of the 
lowest animal wants asserting them- 
selves over all others, shows how 


thoroughly human is Homer's heroic. 
Coming, however, as it does close after 
the suspicion of his being an immortal 
in disguise, it seems half-comic to us. 

221—s. ληϑανει, in tmesis with ἐκ, 
is transit., as ἐκλέλαϑον, λελάϑῃ, mar. 
and Hy. Ven. 40. comp. ἐπέληϑον ὃ. 
221 and note. H. never has λαυνϑάνω 
for pres. although several times its 
imperf., always λήϑω. Buttm. /rr. V. 
8. v.3 the Cod. Vi. so, however, has 
λανθάνει here. ἐνιπλήσασϑαι 
seems better than Aristarchus’ reading 
ἐμπλησϑῆναι, as keeping the καὶ short. 
— ἰδόντα κ.τ. 1. the same sentiment 
is ascribed to him by Pallas in a. 58, 
ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν αἀποϑρώσχοντα 
νοῆσαι ng γαίης ; comp. also x. 49 foll., 


[DAY xxXxIII. 


210° 


210. 


DAY xxxit1.] 


OATZZEIAL H. 225—242. 1g 





χτῆσιν" ἐμὴν duads τε καὶ ὑψερεφὲς" μέγα δῶμα." 


a 1. 526, T. 338; 
ef. E. 213, Z. 


ag pad’: of δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἐπήνεον, ἠδ᾽ ἐκέλευον ναὶ δ᾽ 15 nar, 0,241. 


πεμπέμεναι τὸν ξεῖνον, ἐπεὶ κατὰ μοῖραν ἔειπεν. 


ς 0. 618 mar., ». 
41--8. 
dd. 266, 9. 397, 


αὐτὰρ“ ἐπεὶ σπεῖσάν τ᾽ Exidv 8᾽ ὅσον ἤϑελε ϑυμὸς, | ". 385. 4 1%, 


ot! μὲν xaxxelovres ἔβαν οἰκόνδε ξχαστος. 


> eu , U e 3 4 t 

1j0 avrags ὁ ἐν μεγάρῳ υπελείπετο δῖος Ὀδυσδεὺς, g 

πὰρ δέ of “Agrtn τε καὶ ᾿Δλκίνοος" ϑεοειδὴς 7 
Ι 


ἤσϑην- ἀμφίπολοιὶ δ᾽ ἀπεκόσμεον ἔντεα δαιτός. 
τοῖσιν δ᾽ “Aontn* λευκώλενος ἤρχετο! μύϑων᾽ 


v6 δῖ, φ. 278, x. 


. 1. 
my. 296; ef. ζ. 314 
mar. 
n α. 362 mar., ἢ. 
80 


ἔγνω γὰρ φᾶρός" τε χιτῶνά τε εἴματ᾽ ἰδοῦσα 5 


235 nada, τά ῥ᾽ αὐτὴ τεῦξε σὺν" ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξίν" 


, 80. 

ὁ α. 123, . 269 ef 
s@piss. 

Pp τ. 104, 509; ef. 
d. 61. 


καί uty φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" qa 170 mar, ἡ. 

“Eetve ,P τὸ μέν δὲ πρῶτον ἐγὼν εἰρήσομαι aver: γ > 228 mar; ef. 

tis) πόϑεν εἷς ἀνδρῶν; τίς τοι τάδε εἴματ᾽ τ ἔδωκεν; ° 2 δι; ἐν rr 
οὐ δὴ φῆς" ἐπὶ πόντον ἀλώμενος" ἐνθάδ᾽ ἰκχέσϑαι;" ι ΝΗ 

40 τὴν" δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς" " % Ml, Ρ. 252, 

«ᾳργαλέον," βασίλεια, διηνεκέως ἀγορεῦσαι Ἢ w ia τ é. 
χε. 15, τ. 281. 


χήδε᾽, ἐπεί μοι πολλὰ" δόσαν ϑεοὶγ οὐρανίωνες" 


y ν.41, 4. δ10, P. 
195. 





227. ἔξειπεν. 
234. ξείλατα δοῦσα deleto v. 235? 


225. Spwas et δμῶας h. p., δμῶας omnes malunt. 
232. ἐπεκόσμεον B Vi. 56, aren. Vi. 5. 


δ vid. snp. ad 184. 


229. xanxtfforteg Forxovde ξέκαστος. 
236. φωνήσασα ἐέπεα. 


231. (οι ϑεοιξειδής. 
238. ἐείματ᾽. 


228. σπεῖσαν τ᾽ ἔπιον δ᾽ 
239. φῆς βῊ. 


᾿ 


aman. pri. Wo, οἱ recentt., φῆς B Eu. Ro. ΕἸ. St. Er, φῇς H. ex emend. et 
Barn. Ox., φῇς (num φῆς, Pors.?) quasi pro ἔφης tradunt h. p.; mox ἁλώμεναι 


Vi. 5. 


242. ϑεοὶ δοσαν Vi. 5. 


SSSA Ps Κ0.0ὺ2ὺΆ................. 


where, on being baffled almost within 
reach of home, his first impulse is to 
drown himself (App. E. 1 (10) ). 

22). xata μοῖραν, “happily” (μοῖρα 
being the hap or lot) in respect to the 
occasion, circumstances, persons, etc. 
It probably includes his speech in 
146-52 as well as 208 -- 25. 

228. This v. recurring denotes per- 
haps the completion of the libation of 
137-8, interrupted by the apparition 
of Odys. and the libation of 183—4 in 
his honour as a guest. With 228—9 
ef. Chaucer Cant. Tales Prol., ‘We, 
dronken and to reste wenten eche on.”’ 

238—9. τές, cf. Soph. Phil. s9, ὅταν 


σ᾽ ἐρωτᾷ τίς te καὶ πόϑεν nage. — 
φῆς., for the various accentuation and 
spelling see in the middle margin. — 
ἐπὶ πόντον, ‘over the sea’’, like ἐφ᾽ 
ὑγρὴν 40° ἐπ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν a.g7—8. 
Odys. had not stated tothe speaker what 
he had to Nausicaa in §. 170: but the 
inference is obvious from his request to 
be sent home. The conclusion from all 
the facts taken together is that Nau- 
sicaa had said nothing about him, but 
discreetly left him to tell his own 
story. , 

240—97. Odys. gives a summary of 
his wanderings to and from Ogygié, 
and how on landing he met Nausicaa. 


9% 
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OATZZEIAZ H. 243—258. 


[DAY xxxmI. 





~ ’ ᾿ “~ 3 4 3 - 
a I. 177, ο. 405, τοῦτο" δέ τοι ἐρέω ὅ μ᾽ ἀνείρεαι" ἠδὲ μεταλλᾶς. 


b a. 231 mar. 
c App. Ὁ 2 mar. 
d ὃ. 354 πὶ 





ὁ ξ 218 mar. 
Γι. 25. 
g α. 52; cf. 4. 39. 


Seqq- 

h pe 448. 

i κ᾿ 186. 2.8, μ. 
150, 449, =. 304 
k ζ. 205. 
| ε. 32 mar., ὦ, 64, 
Ε. 442. 

ἢ. 22% mar. 

. 234 mar. 


rt 


o55 
ae 
"Ἐξ 


ea 
938 
"μι 
BP t geek 


BAS 


my 


b= 
we 
μω 
] 
ι-:-} 
3 
9 
a 


“ Ὁ ἡ ὦ "ὋΣ 
Ὁ Ὁ 

= 

δ 

5Ξ 

Ε 


alas? 


Neg 
BX Aa WE SR 


[ 
μπῶ 
ie 


x. 28. [ναίεν εὐπλόκαμος ,* 


» t ἐδ" 

aa 6. 135-6 mar. 

bb « 33, 1)". 
I. 587, Z. 51 


243. Feoéo. 


250, ἐλάσας H. Vi. 50, 133, ἔλσας Vi. 
cf. ad & 132. 251—8. + M. h. p. 





2s0. Féloag ἐκέξασσε Forvont. 


Ἰγυγίης τις νῆσος ἀπόπροθεν" εἰν! ἁλὶ κεῖται, 

᾿ ἔνϑα μὲν “Acdavros® ϑυγάτηρ δολόεσσα Καλυψὼ 
ναίει ἐϊὐπλόκαμος," δεινὴ θεός "ἱ οὐδέ τις αὐτῇ 

εἰ μίσγεται οὔτε ϑεῶν' οὔτε ϑνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ τὸν" δύστηνον ἐφέστιον" ἤγαγες δαίμων 
οἷον.» ἐπεί μοι νῆα ϑοὴν ἀργῆτιι κεραυνῷ 

"Ζεὺς ἔλσας ἐκέασσε μέσῳ ἑνὶ οἴνοπι πόντῳ. 

ἔνϑ᾽ τ ἄλλοι μὲν πάντες ἀπέφϑιϑεν ἐσϑλοὶ ἑταῖροι" 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ τρόπιν" ἀγχὰρ' ἑλὼν νεὸς" ἀμφιελίσσης 
ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην" δεκάτῃ δέ we νυκτὶ μελαίνῃ 
390. 0.’ νῆσον" ἐς Qyvyiny πέλασαν Deol, ἔνϑα Καλυψὼ 


δεινὴ Beds: ἢ μεν λαβοῦσα] 


ἐνδυκέως" ἐφίλει τε καὶ ἔτρεφεν, ἠδὲ ἔφασκεν 5 
66, ϑήσειν ἀϑάνατον καὶ ἀγήραον ἥματα πάντα" 


1, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὸν οὔ wote>> ϑυμὸν ἐνὶ στήϑεσσιν ἔπειϑεν. 





252. ἀμφιελίσσης. 


56, ἔλσας a, utrumque agnoscunt h. p., 


251. ἀπέφϑιϑον H. (non sine vestigio 


τοῦ ἀπέφθιϑεν) ita fere omnes, απέφϑιϑεν Vi. so Bek. Di. Fa. vid. Etym. 
quod (p. 532, 42, p. 119, 56, Pa 456, 18) utrumque agnoscit, cf. ad &. 110, 


ἐπὲν 
φϑιϑον Vi. 56. 253. d& we H 


Eu. et edd. omn., δ᾽ 
255. ναίει Vi. 56, vaiew H. ex emend. ejusd, man. et a. 


ἐν var. 1. ap. ἢ. 
257. ἀγήραον α β 


et edd. preeter Di. Fa. qui ἀγήρων, Aristar. ἀγήραον, h. ad ε. 136. 


244. Ryvyly, see App. ἢ. 2. — 
οὔτε Seay, see Calypso’s words to 
Hermes, πάρος ye μὲν ov τι ϑαμίζεις, 
δ. 88. 

2s1—8 are condemned by the Scholl. 
ns containing facts repeated in w. 
I follow Ni. in thinking that no ob- 
jection to them, and some such sum- 
mary proper here; in rejecting, how- 
ever, 255 only, as repeating 246 in 
great part. 

250—2. ἐχέασσε, comp. Ἀδίων in 
ξ. 425 partic. pr. of xsfo only occurring 
in that form. Both should probably 
be viewed as digammated éxéFaace 
xéif for. — τρόπιν, see App. F. 1 (2). 


253—8. ἐννήμιαρ ... δεχάτῃ, a 
favourite formula with H. in dating a 
sequence of events see, besides mar., 
A. 53, Ζ. 174—5, &. 610—2, 664. — 
On 257 see note on ε. 136. The Scholl. 
remark that she promised what she 
could not perform, or not without Zeus’ 
consent; and that 258 means that Odys. 
did not believe in her ability. Cicero 
de Or. 1.44. says that he preferred his 
home to immortality, implying rather 
the contrary; and this probably re- 
presents the view popular in antiquity 
of the passage, besides being most con- 
sistent with his actual words in &. 219 
foll. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὡς x. τ. λ. 


24.) 


250 


τ ἢ 


᾿ 
. 
a 


ho δάκρυσι" δεύεσκον." ra4 μοι ἄμβροτα" δῶκε Καλυψώ. 


- 


to. 
t 
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Ἂν 4 4 4 ag rf ? a A. 152, 628, E. 
ἔνϑα μὲν ἑπτάετες μένον" ἔμπεδον. εἴματα δ᾽ αἰεὶ 3070. oe 


b ef. ᾿.. s2—4, 151 
- 3. 





[ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴς Sydody μοι ἐπιπλόμενον" ἔτος ἦλϑεν, «1 “10 9. ea 
, ’ . , lem’ . . 

καὶ τότε δή μὲ κέλευσενὶ ἐποτρύνουσα" νέεσϑαι ° hor ea0 

e ? , 2 , ~ f α. 16. 

Ζηνὸς! ὑπ᾽ ἀγγελίης. ἢ καὶ voog™ ἐτράπετ᾽ αὐτῆς. le E. 287; cf. 293, 

ἢ a, " ἢ . 99 |, 901-3. 

πέμπε δ᾽ ἐπὶ σχεδίης" πολυδέσμου, πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔδωκεν, h cf. 2, 248, 205. 


; Ν - β. 422, «. 561, ο. 
245 σῖτον" καὶ μέθυ ἡδύ, καὶ ἄμβροταν εἴματα ἔσσεν.: |, 27. 
$ , ’ ΄ 4 
οὔρον δὲ προέηκεν ἀπήμονά τε λιαρόν τε. Pes. 


0 δυσμόρῳ ἦ' γὰρ ἔμελλον ἔτι ξυνέσεσϑαι ὀιξυῖ" Biss: 





ἑπτὰ: ὃὲ καὶ δέκα piv πλέον ἥματα ποντοπορεύων, [ἡ ὁ ie ee 





o δ. 746 mar. 
ὀχτωκαιδεκάτῃ δ᾽ ἐφάνη ὄρεα σκιόεντα Ρ ἤ- 260 mar.; εἰ 
γαίης ὑμετέρης, γήϑησε δέ μοι φίλον" ἦτορ ὦ δ᾿ 218. “δὺ mar. 


5. @. 60, 114 εἰ εα- 


πολλῇ, τήν μοι ἐπῶρσε" Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχϑων" " a a, 2 100, 866, 
ὃς μοε ἐφορμήσας ἀνέμους κατέδησε" χέλευϑους. «ον 8. 
ὥρινενΥ δὲ ϑάλασσαν ἀϑέσφατον᾽ οὐδέ τι κῦμα ee on 
tia ἐπὶ σχεδίης ἀδινὰ: στενάχοντα φέρεσϑαι. ΡΣ ΤΙ 
"73 τὴν μὲν ἔπειτα ϑύελλα διεσχέδαδ᾽ ." αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε eo 
νηχόμενος τόδε Aatrua> drétuayoy,< ὄφοα μὲ γαίῃ bb « 409 sar 
ὑμετέρῃ éexédacce*s φέρων ἄνεμός τε καὶ ὕδωρ. dd γ. 291 mar. 


ee 8. 415; cf. 425 
’ > 3 ’ ee ΄ ~ ae EF f seqq. 
ἔνθα κέ μ᾽ ἐκβαίνοντα" βιήσατο xvu'" ἐπὶ χέρσου, | fF. oto, 402. 


——— 








259. éxtafetres, num fara Siren μένον ἔμπεδα, ξείματαϑ 261. Féros. 
26s. ηδὺ Fecuata Féooer. 


262. ἐκέλευεν Ro. et in mar. St., ἐκέλευσεν a B Eu. et edd. pler., μὲ κέλευσεν 
Vi. 56; mox valsoGor B Vi. 56. “63. ἐτρέπετ᾽ Vi. 5 B. 26). ἑπτακαίδεκα 
Vi. 133 @& 269. ὑμετέρης H. Vi. 133 @, var. l. ap. pe, ita fere omnes, 


Φαιήχων B Vi. 56 μ᾿. 270. ξυνέεσθαι Vi. 50, 133 B, ---εἶσϑαι a, -- ἔσεσθαι 


Vi. (6. 272. κέλευθα H., κέλευθον B Vi. 56 Fa., κέλευθα α Wo. Bek. Di., 
κελεύϑους Eu. FI. Ro. St. Barn. Er. Ox. 274. στονάχοντα Vi. so. 278 om. 
Vi. 5. ἔνϑα δὲ μ᾽ H., ἔνθα we B, ἔνϑα κέ μ᾽ Vi. 50. 


261. ὄγδοον, here and §. 287 is 266. οὖρον x. τ. A., see on 8. 268, 
scanned as if ὄγδουν. and for 267—8 on 8. 279. 

263—4. The alternative implies that 270—1. δυσμόρῳ, “luckless”, ex- 
he knew not of the visit and errand plained by ἢ yao x. τ. λ., as thinking 
of Hermes, whereas μ. 389—90 rather’ the end of his troubles was come. — 
implies the contrary. But those lines ἐπῶρσε, used especially of the kind 
have the air of a later insertion to of calamity ‘‘roused’’ by Poseidon, viz. 
account for the strangeness of Odys. winds and waves (mar.). This speech 
knowing what went on in heaven — consists largely ofasummary of passages 
ἃ difficulty which in the most primi- from e.andy.; the notes on the passages 
tive epic age would surely not be referred to in mar. may be consulted. 
felt. — πολυδέσμου, see App. F. 273—5. ἀϑέσφατον, see Buttm. 
1 (4). Lexil. 66. — ἀδινὰ see App. A. 6 (2). 


NO 
N 


x=2 = ὦ ce 


. 
“- 


n ζ. S21, p. “988 mar. 
oO 6. 199, B. 11. 
p ef. ¢. 117. 


bh . 57 δέ Seepiss. 
ec ἀ 310, 216, 224 


dd η. 288. 
ce CL "914, 928, 


OATZIZIEIAL H. 279—296. 


[DAY XXXIIL. 


5. πέτρῃς" πρὸς μεγάλῃσι Badoy καὶ ἀτερπέϊ" χώρω" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναχασσάμενος: νῆχον πάλιν εἶος ἐπῆλθον 

‘| és ποταμὸν τῇ δή μοι ἐείσατο χῶρος ἄριστος, 
λεῖος πετράων, καὶ ἐπὶ σκέπας ἦν ἀνέμοιο. 

4)- ἐκ δ᾽ ἔπεσον ϑυμηγερέων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀμβροσίη" νὺξ 
ἤλυϑ᾽ - ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπάνευϑε διιπετέοςἷ ποταμοῖο 

ἐκβὰς ἐν ϑάμνοισιθ κατέδραϑον, ἀμφὶ δὲ φύλλα 
ἠφυσάμην᾽ ὕπνονὶ δὲ ϑεὸς κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα χεῦεν. 
ἔνϑα μὲν ἐν φύλλοισι φίλον τετιημένος" ἦτορ 

εὗδον! παννύχιος καὶ ἐπ’ 4ao™ καὶ μέσον ἦμαρ" 

638; δύσετό" τ᾽ ἠέλιος, καί με" γλυκὺς ὕπνος ἀνῆκεν." 
ἀμφιπόλους" δ᾽ ἐπὶ ϑινὶ τεῆς ἐνόησα ϑυγατρὸς 
παιξούσας, ἐν δ᾽ αὐτὴ" ἔην εἰκυῖα" ϑεῇσιν. 

τὴν ἰχέτευσ᾽ “ ἢ δ᾽ οὔ τι νοήματος" ἤμβροτεν ἐσθλοῦ.." 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἔλποιο νεώτερον " ἀντιάσαντα 

ἐρξέμεν. αἰεὶ γάρ τε νεώτεροιχ ἀφραδέουσιν.Υ 

ἢ μοι σῖτον: ἔδωκεν" ἅλις ἠδ᾽ αἴϑοπα"" οἷνον, 

καὶ λοῦσ᾽ ““ ἐν ποταμῷ, καί μοι τάδε, εἴματ᾽ "ς ἔδωκεν. 





. ἐεικυῖα. 
«οῖνον. 


281, ἐξείσατο. 


279. ἀτραπέϊ B. 4183. ἀβροσίη Vi. 5s. 


Aristar., ἢ. p., idem mavult 6. Eu. Ko. Basil., 


293. «ἐλποιο. 
296. Fecpat’. 


294. Feogéuev. 295. Fades 


286. φυσάμην B Vi. 56. 


289. dedleto 
plerique δύσετο. 


291. αὐτῇ 8; 


mox ἔβην B Vi. 56, ἔην Vi. 5, 50; mox “θεοῖσιν omnes preter H. Wo. et 


recentt. qui ϑεῇσιν. 


292. τὴν δ᾽ Vi. 133. 


293. fAworto Ῥ. p. Vi. 56 K. A. ex em. 





283. ϑυμηγερέων, : comp. ἄμπνυτο 
nat εἰς φρένα ϑυμὸς ἀγέρθη, Χ. 
475, which seems to describe the re- 
turn of consciousness, and contrariwise 
λειποψυχέα, Herod. I. 86, as also in 
Hippocrates λιποϑυμέα, the loss of it. 

286. ἠφυσάμιην, ἀφύσσω is most 
frequently used of liquids, 88, πολλὸς 
di πίϑων ἠφύσσετο οἷνος ψ. 305; 
but also of solids, here and A. 171, 
ἄφενος καὶ πλοῦτον άφυύξειν. There 
is a by-form ἄφϑω found compounded 
ξ. 95. οἶνον... ἐξαφύοντες. A com- 
pound of this is διαφύσσω, τ. 450, 

289. Aristar. read δεέλετο, with a 
view to reconcile the passage with £&. 
321, where the sun is made to set after 
Odys, has parted from Nausicaa, Liwe 
would refer δύσετό τ᾽ ἠέλιος here to 
the sunset of the previous day, as 
taking place while he slept. But this 


is very awkward after telling us that 
he woke up at noon. Besides we 
have ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀμβροσίη νὺξ ἤλυϑε in 
283— 4 sup. which makes the statement 
superfluous and indeed makes the sun 
set before he went to sleep. There 
seems no way of reconciling such dis- 
erepancies. See Vol. I. Pref., Part. 
I. IX. 

293—4- ἀντιάσαντα, cf. £. 193, ὧν 
ἐπέοικ᾽ ἔκέτην ταλαπείριον ἀντιά- 
σαντα, and note there. The present 
passage tends to support Jelf’s view 
there given. The notion of meeting 
by chance seems implied in both. Nau- 
sicaa, he means, was not surprised or 
taken aback at the chance - meeting 
but shewed presence of mind beyond 
her years. — With 204 comp. Γ΄. 108, 
ἀεὶ δ᾽ ὁπλοτέρων ἀνδρῶν φρένες ἡερέ- 
ϑονται (Lowe). 


280 


285 


2 


DAY χχχπῖ Ϊ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ H. 297— 311. 23 





ταῦτά τοι ἀχνύμενός περ ἀληϑείην" κατέλεξα." 
τὸν δ᾽ aut’ ᾿Δλκίνοος ἀπαμείβετου φώνησέν τε 107. 
(ξεῖν᾽, ἡ τοι μὲν τοῦτό“ γ᾽ ἐναίσιμον οὐκ ἐνόησεν 
300 παῖς ἐμὴ, ovvexc σ᾽ οὔ τι σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξὶν 
ἦγεν ἐς ἡμέτερον" σὺ δ᾽ ἄρα πρώτην" ἰἱχέτευσας." 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς" 


iw 


ἥρως, μή μοι cotvex’! ἀμύμονα νείκεε κούρην᾽ 

ἢ μὲν γάρ μ᾽ ἐκέλευε σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισιν ExcoPat: 

305 ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐκ ἔϑελον δείσας αἰσχυνόμενός τε, 

μή πῶς καὶ σοὶ ϑυμὸς ἐπισχύυσσαιτο"ῦ ἰδόντι" 

δύυσξηλοι γάρ τ᾽ εἰμὲν ἐπὶ; χϑονὶ φῦλ᾽ Κα ἀνθρώπων." 
τὸν δ᾽ aur’ ᾿“λκένοος ἀπαμείβετο! φώνησέν τε 

(ξεῖν᾽, οὔ μοι τοιοῦτον ἐνὶ" στήϑεσσι φίλον κῆρ, 

310 μαψιδέως" κεχολῶσϑαι" ἀμείνω» δ᾽ αἴσιμα πάντα. 

ai? γὰρ, Ζεῦ τε πάτερ καὶ ᾿4ϑηναίη καὶ “Ἄπολλον, 


ς fp. 122 mar. 

d Δ. 55, ρ. 534, 9. 
39; cf. I. 619. 

e ¢. 176 mar. 

f & 888. 

| w εἴ. ρ. 577—8. 





ἢ 1. 810. 

i cf. EB. 441. 

ko. 409, y. 282, 
=. 361. 

Ly. 298 mar. 

m a. 341 mar. 

n cf. § 365. 

oo. Tl, 3. 348. 

p ὅδ. 341 mar, 


306. ἐιδόντι. 


297. woe Vi. 56 β, τοι Vi. 5 a. 
Vi. so. 
H. sed in mar. 
ap. pe, νείκεε libri. 
ἰισκύζοιτο et —voarto Vi, 50 

V. 56 Barn. Wo. et recentt. 
et suprascr. νόημα. 





297. ἀχνύμενός περ, the notion 
implied is that his sufferings had not 
induced him to depart from truthin order 
to gain favour by flattering Nausicaa. 

298—347. The conversation between 
Odys. and Alcin. continueg, the latter 
making the former an offer of his 
daughter’s hand, but proceeding at once 
to fix the morrow for his return. Odys. 
passes the offer by unnoticed, but accepts 
the promise. All then retire to rest. 

304—5. This is a misrepresentation ; 
cf. Nausicaa’s words directing Odys. in 
{.262 and note there. That Odys. should 
have thought it worth while to make it, 
shows his estimate of the king as not 
over-wise, as likely to blame his daughter 
seriously for the praiseworthy discretion 
which she had shewn, The Schol. T re- 
marks that Odys. in his δείσας τ᾽ αἰσχυ- 
vopevog τε keeps up a high moral tone, 
and thus improves his own character, 
whilst shielding that of the princess. 

307. δυσζηᾶλοι, for this, in synesis 
with φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, Ni. comp. Hes. 


300. παῖς ἢ μὴ H.; mox σὺν pro μετ᾽ α 
μετέρου (fortasse 6 scholio male intellecto). 
304. μ᾽ ἐκέλευσε A. 1. St. Vr. Vi. omn. et ΕἸ. 
Eu. 8t., hoc Fl. Er. Ox,, illud Ro. ---ὑσσαιτο 
307. δυσσαίηλοι B Vi. 56. 

gii—s. de his dubitabat Aristar., p. 


298. προσαμείβετο B Vi. 56, ἀπαμείβετο 


B Vi. 50. 301. ἡμέτερον 
303. νϑίχεο var. ]. 


306. 
300 φέλον xno H. 





Theog. 59t—3 φῦλα γυναικῶν .... 
xeving Ov σύμφοροι. By using the first 
person Odys. politely removes the re- 
flection on the king’s temper which his 
words would otherwise imply, and by φῦλ᾽ 
ayo. fixes it on human nature at large. 

310—s. αἴσιμα πάντα, “reason or 
moderation in all things’’, 830 commonly 
κατ᾽ αἶσαν, οὐχ ὕπερ αἷσαν, and si- 
milar phrases; comp. also ᾧ. 294 ‘‘wine 
hurts him who μηδ᾽ αἴσιμα πένῃ, drinks 
immoderately’’, and mar.; sv alow being 
originally “lot or share’, αἴσιμον ἦμαρ 
is the ‘day allotted’ i. 6. for the term 
of life. — af γὰρ x. τ. 4. see App. Ὁ. 6. 
The grammatical structure is incom- 
plete, having no personal verb, through 
the abruptness natural to the expres- 
sion of an ardent wish; but ef ἐθέλων 
γε μένοις, 316, shows what is implied. 
The offer of his daughter to the stranger 
by the king is probably not unsuited 
to the standard of heroic manners. So 
Nausicaa herself had said before £. 
244—5 at γὰρ ἐμοὶ τοῖος δὲ πόσις κε- 


24 


ἃ α. 257 mar. 

b 0. 569; cf. 9.582. 

ὁ ef. 1. 429. 

ἃ &. 440, @. 82; cl. 
ὃ. 699, H. 387, 
x. 41. 

e x. 563, 4. 112, 
μ. 139. 

ΓΑ. 442, A. 185, 
cP. 487. 

τιν. 119, 0. 6, K. 
2, & 818. 

h A. Al, Ys, 518 
εἰ sepiss.; εἴς ι. 
211, 

i y. 114, B. 535 
—6. 


OATZZEIAZ H. 312—322. 


[DAY xxxuII. 


τοῖος" ἐὼν οἷός ἐσσι, τά TE φρονέων ἅ τ᾽ ἐγώ περ, 
παῖδά τ᾽ ἐμὴν ἐχέμεν καὶ ἐμὸς γαμβρὸς Ὁ καλέεσθαι 
avd. μένων οἷκον δέ τ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ κτήματα δοίην, 

εἴς κ᾿ ἐθέλων γε μένοις" ἀέκοντα δέ σ᾽ οὔ τις ἐρύξει 
Φαιήκων" un τοῦτο φίλον Al πατρὶ γένοιτο. 
πομπὴν δ᾽ ἐς τόδ᾽ ἐγὼ τεκμαίρομαι." ὄφρ᾽" εὖ eds, 
αὔριον ἔς" τῆμος δὲ σὺ μὲν δεδμημένοςξ ὕπνῳ 
λέξεαι, οἱ δ᾽ ἐλόωσι γαλήνην, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ἵκηαι 
πατρίδα σὴν καὶ δῶμα, καὶ εἴ xov τοι φίλον" ἐστίν" 
εἴ περ καὶ μάλα πολλὸν ἑκατέρω ἔστ᾽ Εὐβοίης ὶ 


κ 4.314, £.42 mar. | OH περ τηλοτάτω pao " ἔμμεναι of μὲν ἴδοντο 





314. «ἐοἵἷκον. 315. ἀξέκοντα. 


317. «ειδης. 


322. Fe έδοντο. 


314. δὲ ἐγὼ Vi. 56 Eu. FL St. Barn. Er., δέ τ᾿ ἐγὼ a B Vi. 5 H. Ro. Ox. St. 


Wo. et recentt. et in mar. 


315. εἰ x H, Fl. Wo. Di. Bek. Fa., αἴ x’ Ro. 


St, Barn. Er. Ox., utrumque p. Distinguunt post αὔριον omnes edd. ant. et 


ipse Wo., post ἔς recentt. 
Vi. 50, ἐς tod α B. 
Vi. 56, 50, 133; mox εὐοέης Vi. 5. 


nlnpevog εἴη x. τ. Δ. where see note. 
Aristarchus consistently doubted the 
genuineness of both passages. Alcinoiis 
takes Odys. to be a man of princely 
lineage and high renown. Perhaps his 
simplicity in making the assumption 
on such defective evidence is to be 
noted as characteristic; but, the as- 
sumption made, the rest follows natu- 
rally. The most characteristic point 
is that Alcin. seems to assume that 
Odys. will not accept his offer, by 
passing on at once to promise his de- 
parture home. This shows the gar- 
rulity which allows the inconsiderate 
thought to escape. 

318—9. αὔριον ἔς", the earlier edd. 
and Wolf punctuate αὔριον" ἐς τῆμος 
δὲ, but Homeric usage is in favour of 
viewing τῆμος as & separate adverb. 
μος and τῆμος are from pronominal 
forms related as quum and tum in La- 
tin: so Curtius who refers them to 
the Sansk. jasmat, Fasmat.. Buttmann's 
view, referring them to 7ua@ ‘‘day’’, 
may be rejected. If we take the sense 
of πομπὴ from v. 41, “preparations for 
despatch”, (for so only is τετέλεσται 
there intelligible,) the king’s promise 
is so far kept, for these are complete 
on the morrow, @. 417 foll., where see 


317. πομπὸν δ᾽ ἐς τὸν B, ἐς τὸν Vi. 56, ἐς tor 
319. ἐλάωσι quidam, μ., ita β. 
322. πὲρ B Vi. 56 ΕἸ. Ox. Wo. et recentt., 
yao Vi. 5 @ Ro. St. Barn. Er., ἥν ‘eg Scholl. ad ν. 119; mox φάσιν Vi. 56. 


321. ἐκατέρω H. α B 





-.-.- — .- . 


note. -- οὗ δ᾽, obviously the crew, 
although not expressed in the foregoing. 
— ἐλόωσι (fut.), as a verb of motion 
intrans. is used of chariots and ships 
(Crusius); but all the passages seem 
to involve an ellipse of ἔἕππους or νῆα. 
Here “‘run along the calm sea’”’ is the 
sense, arising of course from ‘‘drive 
their ship along’; comp, ϑέουσα ϑα- 
λάσσης αλμυρὸν ὕδωρ, 0. 294, currimus 
aequor Virg. Abn. III.191. So our sailors 
speak of “running down the trades 
(winds)’’. 

321—2. ἑκατέρω,, the MSS. support 
this form, the τ. would be easily doubled 
in recitation by the voice. — Εὐβοέης 
τὴν περ x.t.4., I agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone in supposing the route to have been 
by some supposed sea opening into the 
fEgean north of Thrace. He says, vol. 
Ill, p. 283: “If we suppose a maritime 
passage trom the Adriatic round Thrace 
to exist, then we keep the Phseacians 
entirely in their own element, as bor- 
derers between the world of Greek 
experience and the world of fable. 
They still when they carry Rhada- 
manthus, as in all other cases, hang 
upon the skirt as it were of actual 
humanity. And thus viewed Enbeea 
might fairly stand for a type of ex- 


315. 


3:0. 














DAY XXXIH.] OATZZEIAL H. 323—332. 25 


λαῶν ἡμετέρων, ὅτε τε ξανϑὸν Ῥαδάμανθυν" 5 So, δ. aes, 
εν fa , | t.26 ’ 5 , 1" . 
nyov ἐποψόμενον" Τιτυὸν" γαιήιον υἱόν" cL. 510. | 
2 7 ΓΙ Py 
325 χαὶ μὲν of ἔνϑ᾽ ἤλϑον καὶ ἄτερ καμάτοιο τέλεσσδαν | 4 «" Φ. 5, 1.363. 


Ὅν ἀ ~ 9 - 4 ’, 9 " e εἴ. ὅ. 357, ο. 294. 
quctt τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ ἀπήνυσαν" οἴκαδ᾽ ὀπίσσω. 





;f ν. 78. 

Ἀγ] 4 3. 8 4 Fd . 281, P. 567; 
εἰδήσεις δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἑνὶ φρεσὶν, ὅσσον ἄρισται Βα δι 
νῆες ἐμαὶ καὶ κοῦροι ἀναρρίπτειν'ῖ ἅλα and.” hs. 486, v. 104, 

ἊΝ ; , h ’ : Α ‘ φ. 414. 
ὡς pato,® γήϑησεν" δὲ πολύτλας! δῖος Odvocers, pi 5. ὅδ, G1, 340, 
ἢ. 1 mar. 


’ ” , 
330 εὐχόμενος " δ᾽ ἄρα εἶπεν ἔπος! τ᾽ par’ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαξεν. ltt a 298, 464 
“Zev πάτερ. al® ὅσα εἶπε τελευτήσειεν ἅπαντα [1 β. 805 mar. 


᾿Αλκίνοος᾽" τοῦ μέν κεν ἐπὶ" ξείδωρον ἄρουραν ΣΡ δ mer. 


326. ξοέκαδ᾽ (?) vide inf. inter annot. 330. Feime Féxos. 


3841. 


323. pro λαῶν ἡμετέρων Schol. ad ν. 119 citat ἡμετέρων προγόνων; mox ὁτὲ δὴ 
Vi. 55. 325. of (dativ.) H. Vi. 56. Wo. Di., sed etiam of h. Ro. Bek. 
326. ἀπήγαγον Vi. κά et H. ex emend. cum ἀπήνυσαν var. 1., axny. B et in 
mar, @ ΕἾ, Ro. Eu. var. 1., ita St. (sed in mar. axny.) Barn. Er. Ox., anny. α Eu. 


327. Fecdnoets. 
«εῖπε. 


Wo. οἱ recentt: 


9 a . 
330. εὐχομενος H.; mox post εἶπε H. ex emend. ej. man. et 


Vi. 50 πρὸς ov μεγαλήτορα ϑυμὸν, in text. α Vi. 56 nostram sed in mar. δ 


εἶπεν ἰδὼν ἐς οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν, utrumque, πρὸς ὃν ... 


treme remoteness’. No doubt, by 
making so highly central a place as 
Eubea was to Greek experience, the 
standard of remoteness to the Phea- 
cians, the poet means to express con- 
versely their eccentric position, as 
regards his own circle of maritime 
experience. . 

323—4. Ῥαδάμανθυν, he was (i. 
321—2, a passage suspected however, 
by the Alexandrines) son of Zeus and 
brother of Minos. His mother there 
is Φοίκινος κούρη. In ὃ. 564. Rhad. 
is said to be in the Elysian plain 
at the ends of Earth, and in 1. 567 
foll. Tityos is suffering penal doom in 
the gloom of Hades, although that pas- 
sage is viewed as spurious by Ni. Our 
passage makes them both to have been 
recently among living men, since 322—4 
forbid us to suppose Alcin. as speaking 
from tradition. Tityos in Pind. Pyth. IV. 
81,160, was father of Europa and slain 
by Artemis. The sense of ἐπόψομενον 
or ἐφοράω in H. is to ‘visit or oversee 
for punishment’, as in ».214—5, where 
Ζεὺς... ἀνϑρώπους ἐφ ορᾷ καὶ τίνυται 
ὅστις ἀμάρτῃ and in ρ. 485—7 cited at 
200 sup., also without any such moral 
element to ‘‘survey’’; twice with a no- 
tion of choosing I, 167. τοὺς av ἐγὼν 


et (dmv ... 6. 
ἐπιόψομαι, and B 294. τάων (νεῶν) 
ἐγὼν ἐπιόψομαι ἥτις ἀρίστη. If taken in 
conuexion with his brotherhood to Mi- 
nos, whom Odys. saw 9εμιστευοντα 
ψεκύεσσιν, 1. 569, and with the doom 
of Tityos, as above, the meaning prob- 
ably is that the visit of Rhad. was 
judicial; comp. the Spartan ἔφοροι. 
Tityos’ offence was violence to Leto, 
and its scene Panopeus in Phocis. — 
γαιήιον υἱὸν, so γαίης ἐρικυδέος 
υἱὸν, λ. 576. 

326-8. ἀπηνυσαν, see mar, for 
ἀνύω similarly used. The £ dropped in 
Fouxad’ throws suspicion upon this and 
perhaps 325. We might, however, in 
325 read Oy ἔνϑ᾽ nl@ew .. redeccer .. 
αἀπήνυσε. — πηδῷ, “the oar-blade”’, 
see App. F. 1 (14). 

330—3. ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ κ. τ. 1, see 
on y. 374---. -- ὅσα εἶπε, “all that 
he has said he will do’, gracefully 
dropping all notice of the king’s offer 
of his daughter, and saying nothing to 
suggest that he had a wife at home, 
which in 8. 243 is, somewhat incon- 
sistently with this passage. (see note 
there) assumed by Alcin. This offer was 
only a suggestion, the former related to 
Odysseus’ return, and was positively 
fixed (réexpatgouar, 317 sup.) for the 


OATIZEIAL H. 333-- 347. 


[Day χχχιῖι. 





g χ. 497, 
ἃ 647; rae 434. 


ry. Dra mar., 
A 2 $4) mar, 
8 ef ΓΑ. δὲ 


338. ξούλας έσασϑαι. 


3.35. ἀμφιπόλοισι H. et var. 1. p., ἐν 
ἀμφιπ. Vi. 5, 133. 


341. Sexéaooty. 


ἄσβεστον" κλέος sin, ἐγὼ δέ κε πατρίδ᾽ " ἱκοίμην." 
ὡς - of μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον'᾽ 
κέκλετο δ᾽ ᾿4ρήτη" λευχώλενος ἀμφιπόλοισιν 
εἰ δέμνι᾽ Τ ὑπ᾽ αἰϑούσῃ ϑέμεναι καὶ ῥήγεα καλὰ 
πορφύρε᾽ ἐμβαλέειν στορέσαι τ᾽ ἐφύπερϑε τάπητας, 
χλαίνας τ᾽ ἐνθέμεναι οὔλας καϑύπερϑεν ἔσασϑαι. 
ais δ᾽ ἴσαν ἐκ μεγάροιο δάος μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσαι" 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ στόρεσαν" πυκινὸν λέχος ἐγκονέουσαι, 
,[ὥτρυνον' Ὀδυσῆα παριστάμεναι ἐπέεσσιν" 
“Opo0* xéwav,! ὦ ξεῖνε' πεποίηται δέ τοι εὐνή.;» 
ὡς φὰν," τῷ δ᾽ ἀσπαστὸν" ἐείσατο κοιμηϑῆναι. 
ἢ ὥς. ὃ μὲν ἔνϑα καϑεῦδε πολύτλαρν δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς 
]τρητοῖρι ἐν λεχέεσσιν ὑπ᾽ αἰθούσῃ ἐριδούπῳ. 
| Aduivoog δ᾽ ἄρα λέκτο᾽ μυχῷ δόμου ὑψηλοῖο, 
πὰρ" δὲ γυνὴ δέσποινα λέχος πόρσυνε καὶ εὐνήν. 


342. κόξων. 343. ἐξείσατο. 


εγάροισι Ῥ. et var. 1. he, ἐν wey. Vi. 56, 
338. ἔσεσθαι a, σεσϑαι Vi. 5, ἔσασϑαι H. B Vin. 56, 1 33. 


341. ὥτρυνον H. ΕἾ. et omnes edd. pret. Ro., ὥτρυνον δ᾽ Vi.56 B, ὥτρυναν Ro. et in 


mar. St. 


342. ὄρσεο KEY ξεῖνε a, ὥρσεο κείων Vi. 133, ὅρσο κεῶν Vi 
ὄρσεο H.; mox πεποίητο Vi. 5, --ται α B Vi. 56. 
Ox. Er., ᾿καϑεῦδε α Ro. Wo. et recentt., 


6 8, 
344. xadevds B FL St. 
H. κάϑευδε sed —evde ex emend. 


347. πόρσαινε Aristar. -» De 


morrow. — κλέος εἴη, “renown’’ for 
such hospitable despatch, cf. σὲ κλείω 
κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν, ρ. 418, where 
“for thy bounty in relieving want” is 
implied. 

336—9. δέμνι᾽ x. τ. 1., see on J. 
207 300 j for αἰϑουσῃ see App. F. 
2 (8) (9); for οὔλας App. A. 2 (3). 

342. κέων, κέω and κείω (originally 
nefo xeffo, cf. Lat. cubo) are epic 
fut. forms of κεῖμαι, cf. & 432. βὴ δ᾽ 
fuevas κεέων. This must be distin- 
guished from the other xefwy, see on 
250—2 sup. — δὲ here = γὰρ; see 

on & 433- 

345. τρητοῖς. In the description of 
the bedstead fashioned by Odys., in 
wy. 198, occurs tétenva δὲ πάντα τε- 


φέτρῳ, where πάντα is the olive-stock 
(κόρμος). The word τέρετρον is prop. 
the wimble or augur for boring: with 
it Odys. bores the holes to receive the 
pegs which hold his raft. 2.246. The 
bed was perhaps suspended from the 
posts by straps of leather ᾧ. 201, and 
these secured by being passed through 
holes pierced in the posts; cf. τρητοῖο 
λέϑοιο v.77. Such straps seem intended 
in Herod. IX. 118: τοῦς tovovg τῶν 
κλινέων. This boring seems more li- 
kely to be here meant than the notion 
of carving as a decoration. The λέχεα 
were probably included in the δέμψεα 
of 336. This is still the night of the 
33°4 day, the sunset of which is men- 
tioned £. 321, ἢ. 289. 


335 


320. 


345 


OATXZEIALR BO. 


SUMMARY OF BOOK VIII. 


On the 34} day of the poem the Phwacians attend Alcinoiis’ summons to the 
Assembly and the chiefs are invited to a banquet in honour of Odysseus; for 
whose return a ship is meanwhile made ready, and the scene changes to the 
palace (1—61). Alcinotis, perceiving that the minstrel’s song, touching an 
incident in the Trojan war, affects Odysseus to tears, proposes athletic games 
as a diversion (62z—103). After various contests, Odysseus, at first declining, 
is roused by a taunt from Euryalus to hurl the quoit, easily surpasses all, 
and lets out that he is “an Achaean from Troy’’ (104—233). 

Alcinoiis then calls for a dance, which is followed by the song of Demodocus 
concerning the illicit loves of Ares and Aphrodité (234—369), and this again 
by gymnastic ball-play and a further dance (370-86). 

Alcinoiis orders an apology from Euryalus for his depreciation of Odysseus; 
Euryalus also presents Odysseus with a sword; other presents from the nobles 
follow (386—448). After a bath Odysseus makes his acknowledgments to 
Nausicaa momentarily appearing, and calls on Demodocus to sing the over- 
throw of Troy, on which Odysseus being affected as before, Alcinoiis is led 
to enquire his name and story (449—586). 


Ἦμος" δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος ἠὼς, 
ὥρνυτ᾽ ἡ ἄρ᾽ ἐξ εὐνῆς ἱερὸν" μένος ᾿Δλκινόοιο, 
ἂν δ᾽ ἄρα διογενὴς ὦρτο πτολίπορϑος Ὀδυσσεύς. | 
τοῖσιν" δ᾽ ἡγεμόνευ᾽ ἱερὸν μένος ᾿4λκινόοιο 

5 Φαιήκων ἀγορήνδ᾽ ἴ, ἥ σφιν παρὰ νηυσὶ τέτυκτο. 


[ἃ β. 1 mar. 

| b p. 2 mar. 

ς ἢ. 167 mar.; εἴ. 
(. 409 mar. 

‘def. ε. 504, 580. 

ι8 421. 

ΙΓ €.266, η. 44, 9.12.. 

Ιἃ 422, π. 408, 4. 


ἐλθόντες δὲ καϑῖξον ἐπὶ ξεστοῖσιν λέϑοισιν. 623. 


χλησίον. 4 δ᾽ ἀνὰ ἄστυ' μετῴχετο Παλλὰς ᾿4ϑήνη, 

εἰδομένη" κήρυκι δαΐφρονος ᾿4λκινόοιο, 

νόστονὶ Ὀδυσσῆι μεγαλήτορι μητιόωσα, 

10 xal™ ῥᾳ ἑκάστῳ φωτὶ παρισταμένη φάτο μῦϑον᾽ 
(δεῦτ᾽ ἄγε, Φαιήχων" ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες 

εἰς ἀγορὴν" ἐέναι., ὄφρα ξείνοιο πύϑησϑεν, 


᾿ἢ γ. 406 mar. 
εἰ δ. 383 mar. 
k B. 280. 
| @. 87, @ 31, yw. 68. 
'm β. 384 mar, 
n ἢ. 186 mar. 
o J. 5 mar. 
'p #. 537: cf. 2. 494, 
505, @. 510. 





ὃς νέον "AAntvooto δαΐφρονος ἵκετο δῶμα, [4 α- 180 mar. 


πόντον: ἐπιπλαγχϑεὶς, δέμας" ἀϑανάτοισιν ὁμοῖος." 





7. αάστυ. 
5; φαιήκων δ᾽ ἀγορὴν A. Vi. 5 


Ἐπ. et sic in mar. St., πύϑησθϑε rell. 


8. Fesdouevn. 


8. κούρη γ. 
avey ἀγορήνδ ἰέναι Φαιήκων Vi. 56, sed 50, 5, 133 ut nos, 


r 9. 239, y. 73 mar, 
s y. 468 mar. 





10, fexaoto. 


10, pro hoc νυν. ἢ λαοὺς μὲν 
12. πύϑοισϑε 
14. ἐπιπλαχϑεὶς Vi. ς., ἐπὶ πλαγχϑεὶς 


I Vi. 132. 





1—t4. The thirty fourth day. The 
Pheacian assembly is summoned. Pal- 
lax, taking the form of the officiating 
herald, prepares them to take an in- 
terest in Odys. 

1, See on β, 1. 

3-4. πτολέπορϑος, here first in 
the poem, but see on α. 2. Some wrote 
πκτολέπορϑος, La Roche Zextk. The form 
πτολιπόρϑιος also occurs (mar.). — tol- 
σιν, Odys. accompanied, and so doubt- 
leas did the sons of Alcin., who are 
named 118 —g inf., though not now. 
Hence the plur. τοῖσιν. --- ἑερὸν μένος 
aterm of dignity not implying sanctity 
or moral worth, as is shown by its 
being applied to Antinotis (mar.); comp. 
note on tfey ἔς β. 409. 

_ 5—8. ἀγορήνδ ᾿ mentioned η. 43—4 
in conjunction with the harbour, shipp- 
ing ete., and described as being καλὸν 


Ποσιδήιον ἀμφὶς £. 266, where see note. 
Ni. denies that the place mentioned in 
g. is intended here, which seems to me 
unfounded. — xa@itowr i.e. the same 
persons as τοῖσιν v. 4, but the king 
and Odys. seem specially in view in 
πλησίον following. Hence a mark of 
honour is implied. Aristar. accentuated 
xaPifoy καϑεῦδον as the simple words: 
correct xa@ufe in δ. 326 to καϑίζε. — 
ξεστοῖσε ALD., see on y. 406. — ἀνὰ 
ἄστυ, she similarly acts β. 383 foll. 
and in B. 279 adopts the same guise of 
a herald. For this busy character of 
Pallas see App. E. 4 (12). — δαΐφρο- 
γος. see on a. 48. 

10—14. ἑκάστῳ, limited apparently 
to the ἡγήτορες ἡδὲ μέδοντες of 11. — 
ἄγε see on β. 212. — Swe here after 
fxero, as δῶ after ἴσαν a. 176, where 
sce mar. — δέριας x τ. λ., the effect 








20 OATZZEIAL Θ. 15—32. [Day XXXIV. 
. Y aa X. 846.) @o εἰποῦσ᾽ ὥτρυνε μένος" καὶ ϑυμὸν ἑχάστου. 
: Η 58. καρπαλίμως δ᾽ ἔμπληντο βροτῶν ἀγοραί τε καὶ ξδραι" 
de. 14 mar. ἀγρομένων“" πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἄρα ϑηήσαντο" iddvres 
ed 555. viov® Μαέρταο δαΐφρονα τῷ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿4ϑήνη 
ἐδ Wee ϑεςπεσίην' κατέχευε χάριν κεφαλῇ τε καὶ ὦμοις, 
h 4. 88, § 284,72.) καί μὲν μακρότερονβ καὶ πασσονα Onxe ἰδέσθαι, 
wg. BB. 3845 ὥς κεν Φαιήχεσσι φίλος πάντεσσι γένοιτο 
i φ. 185, 18", 968, δεινός τ᾽ αἰδοῖός" τε, καὶ ἐκτελέσειενὶ ἀέϑλους 
x & πολλοὺς, τοὺς Φαίηκες ἐπειρήσαντ᾽ κ᾿ Ὀδυσῆος. 


k ν. 336, φ. 180, 268, 
410, ὦ. 216; cf. 
d. 119. 

| Δ. 9 mar. 

m ἢ. 168 mar. 

n ἢ. 187 mar. 

o ζ. 206 mar, 7. 289. 

p cf. MM. 239—40. 

q ἢ. 151. 9.31, 2. 
357. 

r ef. 9 453, 4 314, 

5 x. $27, 551, B. 
703, 726 et al. 


-  ἧ 393 Lg o 
15. ξειποῦσ ϑυμὸν te Fexacto. 
Feuwey. 27. ὡς ἐείπω. 


17. Fudovteg. 
28. Foid’ 


avrag' ἐπεί δ᾽ ἤγερϑεν ὁμηγερέες τ᾽ ἐγένοντο, 
τοῖσιν δ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοος ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν" 

ἐς κέχλυτε, Φαιήκων" ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες, 
ὕφρ᾽ " εἴπω τά μὲ ϑυμὸς ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι κελεύει. 
ξεῖνος 00°, οὐχ οἱδ᾽ ὅς τις, ἀλώμενος" ἵκετ᾽ ἐμὸν δῶ, 
ἠὲ πρὸς ἠοίωνν» ἢ ἑσπερίων ἀνθρώπων" 
πομπὴν δ᾽ ὀτρύνει καὶ λίσσεται ἔμπεδον εἶναι. 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽, ὡς τὸ πάρος περ, ἐποτρυνώμεϑα πομπήν. 
οὐδὲ" γὰρ οὐδέ τις ἄλλος, ὅτις κ᾿ ἐμὰ δώμαϑ᾽ ἵκηται, 


20. «Γιδέσϑαι. 
29. {εσπερίων. 


25. μετέ- 


16. ἔπληντο A.8.V.5 Ro. Ald. Hesych. ἔπληντο Vi. 133; mox ἔδραι τε Vi.s.. 17. 
δ᾽ ἀρ (sive δ᾽ ἄρα) A.K.N. Vi. 5, 56, 133 H. Eu. Ro. et St. in mar. Wo. et recentt., 


γὰρ ΕἸ. St. Ern. Barn. et v. 1. Vi. 133. 
20. μακρότατον» a. γ. 
οὕς Ι Vi. s. St. Barn. Ern., τοὺς H. Eu. Ro. Wo. et recentt., 
27. om. I. Vi. 5, + La R., κελεύσῃ Vi. 132 8 man. 24a, 


pany .. . ὥμους Vi. ὅ, ὥμω a. 


ἄεϑλος. 


18, δαΐφρονος Vi. 56, y- κε- 

23. + Zenod., he Qe, 

ita Apollon. 8. V 
29. ἠώων M. 


31. ἐποτρυνάμεϑα Vi. so. 


of the magic grace of person mentioned 
£. 235 foll., and renewed inf. 19-- 21, 
although perhaps Odys. was uncon- 
scious of it; 7. 208—10. 


1s—4s. The Phsacians, thronging 
to the Assembly, admire Odys. The 
king introduces him as a wanderer 
awaiting his return, for the prompt 
despatch of which he gives orders, and 
invites the nobles to a banquet in ho- 
nour of the guest. 


17—2§. ϑηήσαντο implies admira- 
tion; see on ϑηξῖτο ϑηήσατο, &. 75—6; 
for the -nN- comp. νηήσασϑαι, κρήηνον 
(κραένω). — xaddova, see Student's 
Gr. Gr. 8 189D., for this class of com- 
paratives. — ἀέϑλους πολλοὺς, bo- 
dily strength and prowess were to the 


Greek mind implied by beauty; 8o Pind. 
Ol. VUI. 24 foll. ἣν δ᾽ εἰσορᾶν καλός" 
ἔργῳ τ᾽ οὐ κατὰ εἶδος ἐλέγχων, comp. Ol. 
IX.99, 141. The only contest in which 
he subsequently engages is that of the 
quoit, he gives however a general chal- 
lenge (186 foll., 214— 29). On the whole 
22—3 are probably interpolated. 
τοὺς, the dative is more common of 
the action in which the trial consists; 
80 πόδεσσιν inf. 120, ἐγχείῃ E. 279; 
probably attraction may here account 
for the preference given to the accus. 

28—30. ὅς τις i. e. Ogres ἐστί. — 
δῶ see on 13 sup. — ἠοέων ἢ EOX., 
east and west, following the sun, are 
the most rudimentary conceptions of 
geographical direction; comp. ἃ. 24. 
κ᾿ 190, — ἔμπεδον, i. ε. πομπήν. 


15 


20 


30 








DAY XXxxIv.| OATZZEIAL Θ. 33—45. e 41 
; zy ’ . ~ δ Γ, 180. 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ὀδυρόμενος δηρὸν μένει εἴνεκα" πομπῆς. ba ss, “4. 141, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῆα μέλαιναν ἐρύσσομεν" εἰς ἅλα δῖαν c ef M. %, Ὁ 
εἴ. 41. 170, 
35 πρωτόπλοον," κούρω δὲ δύω καὶ πεντήκοντα" ᾿ TE 8 ef 108 
’ ‘ ~ rad ’ » . 117, 128. 
κρινάσθων κατὰ δῆμον, ὅσοις πάρος εἰσὶν ἀριστοι. Γ gh. 419 ar, 
δησάμενοι δ᾽ εὖ πάντες ἐπὶ xAntow' ἐρετμὰ | 565, ως 146, ν. . 
2 4 4 3 ’ ! . 814, f. 139, 
ἔχβητ᾽ " αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα Bony ἀλεγύνετεξ δαῖτα, ἘΣ a 
Laan ra ’ 4 φ - . cr. ἢ". mar., 
ἡμέτερόνδ᾽ » ἐλθόντες" ἐγὼ δ᾽ εὖ πᾶσιϊ παρέξω. fg a. 
’ ~ Φ ον" » . 68; cl. 1 
40 κούροισιν μὲν ταῦτ᾽ ἐπιτέλλομαι" αὐτὰρ of ἄλλοι 1 8. 381. ma ° 
- ‘ , m εἶ i ο 
σχηπτοῦχοι βασιλῆες! ἐμὰ πρὸς δώματα καλὰ “ιν. 415, Z. 5 
, 346, w. 1 
ἔρχεσϑ᾽, ὄφρα ξεῖνον" ἐνὶ μεγάροισι φιλέωμεν" “it 4s, δ δ 9 οἵ 
ι 24 
μηδέ τις ἀρνείσϑω᾽ καλέσασϑε δὲ ϑεῖον" ἀοιδὸν, ; ξ 359, 0, $58. 
’ ~ , \ ~ ᾿ . 116, y. 110, 
Ζημόδοχον" τῷ γάρ Ga ϑεὸς» πέρι δῶκεν ἀοιδὴν, NT. 
»" ? Ρ 4. Ν 
45 τέρπειν.» ὄππη ϑυμὸς ἐποτρύνῃσιντ ἀείδειν." 4 2, 139, Ζ. 430, 
τ 91. 


35. κοῦροι ay S.A. Vi. 5, 56, κούρω Eu. a rell. 


Vi. 56. 39. πάντα Vi. so pro πᾶσι. 
ἔρχησϑ᾽ Ro. δι, Barn, Ern, Ox. 


36 ἦσαν ἄριστοι A. G. M. 
2. ἔρχεσθ᾽ H. Eu. ΕἸ. Wo. et recentt. 


42. μεγάροισι Vi. so Wo. et recentt., μεγάροις 


a y A. ex emend. I.K.S. V. Vi. 50 Eu. et edd. vett.; mox φιλέοιμεν Vi. 56, φιλέωμεν 


Vi. 5) 50, 133. 


45. τέρπειν A. ΜΟΥ͂. Vi. ς, 50, 133, H. ΕἸ. Ald. Ro. et in 


mar. St. et recentt. coll. a. 347, τερπνὴν I.K.S. Vi. 56 St. Barn, Ern. Wo., utramq. 


vay 


En. τέρπειν a, post 45. Vi. ὅ reiterat v. 43 sed καλέσασϑαι pro καλέσεσϑε δὲ. 


34—39- ἄγε see on β. 212. — προ»- 
τόπλοον, Eust. on the accent says 
that, if parox. as some would have it, 
it would seem to belon to the words 
which denote number, axdoog διπλόος 
ete. — δύω καὶ x. see App. F 1 
(16) (19). — πάρος, of time, “‘here- 
tofore’’, as in 31 sup. — ἄριστοι, 8 
picked crew, used perhaps to do such 
errands, comp. 31—2 sup. — δησά- 
peevor, see App. F. 1 (14) (17). 
Sony, comp. λῦσεν δ᾽ ἀπορὴν αἰφηρὴν 
β. 12) and note. --- δύ... παρέξω, 
perhaps including provisions for the 
voyage. — ἀλεγύνετε, used always 
of δαῖτα, as here; the kindred aleyéfo 
is limited to 1],, ‘relates only to per- 
sons, and has always οὐ conjoined; 
ἀλέγω is used both with ov and with- 
out, and of things (but rarely, as γηῶν 
ὅπλ᾽ ἀλέγουσιν, ζ. 268,) as well as of 


---ὧὦ 


persons, also absolutely, ef. κύνας οὐκ 
ἀλεγούῦσας, τ. 154. Doederlein would 
connect with this the Lat. diligens, ne- 
gligens, relligto, n. b. ἀλγύνω. “to cause 
pain’, is post- Homeric. The king's 
bidding’ is, “get ready a feast at our 
palace’’, implying probably that, though 
he provide, he will ποῖ share it; comp. 
the terms of the invite to the princes, 
ἐμὰ xe. Gouata ἔρχεσθ᾽, ὄφρα ... φιλ., 
implying his presence at their feast. 
41-45. σχηπτοῦχοι. These were 
12 in number, 390 inf., and enjoyed 
entertainment at the royal table v. 8, 9. 
Such were the ἄριστοι or chief con- 
federate Greek princes before Troy 
2. 289. — ἀοιδὸν, he seems to have 
been minstrel in ordinary, v. 9. for the 
esteem paid to ἀοιδοὶ see on y. 268. 
ϑεὸς, more specifically μοῦσα, 


63 inf. 
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104. + ΝΜ , ς » > 9 39 
b 2. 405 mar, 418... 2S" ἄρα φωνήσας" ἤγήσατο, τοὶ δ᾽ ἄμ ἕποντο 
ΜΜ. 251, N. 885, σκηπτούχοι °° κήρυξ δὲ μετῴχετο ϑεῖον ἃ ἀοιδόν. 


cf.2831 mar ,=.98.' 4OVE@ δὲ κρινθέντες δύω καὶ πεντήκοντα 





ΩΣ βήτην, ὡς ἐκέλευσ᾽, ἐπὶ div’! ἁλὸς ἀτρυγέτοιο. 

Tyo Ne 189. : αὐτὰρε ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα κατήλυϑον ἠδὲ Bddacoay, το 
εν x. 38, νῆα" μὲν οἵ γε μέλαιναν ἁλὸς βένϑοςδε ἔρυσσαν᾽ 

ἢ δ. 70-3 mar, ἕν δ᾽ στόν τ΄ ἐτέϑεντο καὶ ἱστία νηὶ μελαίνῃ, 

i ὅδ. 785 mar. 


ἠρτύναντο δ᾽ ἐρετμὰ τροποῖς ἐν δερματίνοισεν, 
πάντα κατὰ μοῖραν" ἀνά & ἱστία λευκὰ πέτασσαν. 
n App. Ρ. 2 (8) ὑψοῦ; δ᾽ ἐν νοτίῳ τήν γ᾽ ὥρμισαν" αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 55 


k β. 10, 9. 109. 
j 13. 


o 7%. 341, @ 604, 
να. ned 'πλῆντο δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αἴϑουσαί" τε καὶ ἔρκεα" καὶ δόμοι ἀνδρῶν 
νι BO ΡΜ ἰἀγρομένων᾽ πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔσαν νέοι» ἠδὲ παλαιοί]. 

r 9. 416, & 423, τοῖσιν δ᾽ Adxutvoos δυοκαίδεκα pHa’. ἱέρευσεν 


438, 82, Χα.364.} , ’ ἢ ’ " , ᾽ - 
s O 547, a.92mar,| ὀχτῶ δ᾽ ἀργιόδοντας" ὕας δύο δ᾽ εἰλίποδας βοῦς" 60 









--.».. »..ο. 





σι. έρυσσαν. 





οι ω 
471. κήρυξ Vi. 5, 50. 48. κοῦροι A. M.S. V. Vi. 50, 56 ΕἸ., κούρω κοιροι ΥἹ. 
133, & κούρω Vi. so rell.; mox κριϑέντε A.I.K.M. Vi. 5, 56 Eu. et edd. usque 
ad Barn., κρεϑέντε 8., κρινϑέντε H. et h., κρινϑέντες sed supra ες ser. 8 Vi. 133. 
49. ἐκέλευ᾽ A.I., ἐκέλευσ᾽ var. 1. Bek.; mox lego» μένος ᾿Αλχινόοιο y. 1. Μ. 
53. ἠρτύνοντο in text post. ras. H. sic Q. Β. h., ἠρτύναντο Eu. b. h. 4. et edd., 


ἠρτύνοντο A. H. ex ras. K. 


ava 


54. pro ava κατὰ B.Q. bd. Ge κατὰ a, ἀνὰ Vi. 


ho, 133, Eu. Wo. et recentt., παρὰ A.G.H.I.K.M.V. Vi. 5, 56.; mox δ᾽ B. 9. 
Ku, et edd. vett., &’ a. Wo. et recentt.; mox πέτασσαν (sive xétacay) Vi. 133 
Eu. a. in mar. ΕἸ. Ro. et edd., τάνυσσαν A. G. 1. K. M. V. α.- Vi. 5, 56. H. B. Q. 


h. ἢ. qe 


, 


55. εἰνοδίω (ἐννυδίῳ La Β.) Aristoph. h. vid. ad δι 785, mox τὴν δ᾽ 


Vi. 50, 133. Eu. Ro. τήν Y, rell.; mox efgvoay Schol. ad 4. 77; mox pro αὐτὰρ 


ἔπειτα Vi. 50, 133 ἐκ δ᾽ ἔβαν αὐτοί. 


58. om. Η. 1. K. Vi. 56, 550. Eu., habent 


A. G. M. Vi. 133. 





46-61. The herald summons the 
minstrel, the ship is launched and 
moored in readiness. The nobles and 
the crew (perhaps others also) then 
go with the king to the palace, where 
a sumptuous banquet is prepared. 

so—ss. For the details of launching 
ete. see App. F. 1 (10) (13) and note 
on δ. 784, for ἱστία App. F. τ (7) and 
note **, and for ava... πέτασσαν 
note **, bid. (7). The long delay 
there noticed after launching suggests 
the possibility of an enlargement of 
the plan of the poem, by inserting the 
narrative of Odyss. in books ¢.... w. 
This, however, need not therefore have 
proceeded from a later poet; see Pref. 
Part I. 1x, x, 


57 — 61. For the structural parts 
αἴϑουσαι x. τ. Δ. see App. F. 2 (5) 
Bs This verse probably belongs not 
here, it being irrelevant and frigid 
after the young men (κοῦροι) and the 
elders (Bactd4nec) have been specially 
mentioned as invited, to recite the 
fact here. It seems made up of 17 
sup. and a. 39s. The animals slaught- 
ered constitute the Sxovetaurilia of 
Livy I. 44. — ἀργιόδοντας, for the 
first component element see on β. τι 
(end). — εἰλέποδας “shuffle-gaited” ; 
Buttmann Lewil. 44, τό. renders ‘‘stamp- 
ing with their feet”, i. 6. so called as 
peculiarly fitted for treading out corn. 
This he founds on the remark of Hip- 
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DAY xxxIv.] OATXZEIAL Θ. 61—69. 


33 


a 3 3 ον» ΄ ’ 3 , 
τοὺς δέρον ἀμφί ® ἔπον" τετύκοντόν τε δαῖτ᾽ " ἐρατεινήν. 5.1, Η. 36, 


Σ. 559 
κῆρυξ' δ᾽ ἐγγύϑεν ἦλθεν, ἄγων ἐρίηρον ἀοιδὸν, it sar, v. 390, 
τὸν περὶ μοῦσ᾽ ἐφίλησε, δίδου δ᾽ ἀγαθόν τε κακόν τε τι, ας μ6. 
ὀφθαλμῶν μὲν ἄμερσε.5 δίδου δ᾽ ἡδεῖαν ἀοιδήν. ΕΣ © 
τῷ δ᾽ ἄρα Ποντόνοος ϑῆκε Fodvoy" ἀργυρόηλον! 1s, 354 882, 
μέσσῳ" δαιτυμόνων, πρὸς κίονα! μακρὸν ἐρείσας" he. it mae κτ 


105, a. 440 mar., 
82. 2 


καδ᾽ δ᾽ ἐκ πασσαλόφι" κρέμασεν φόρμιγγα" λίγειαν 
αὐτοῦ ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς, καὶ ἐπέφραδεο χερσὶν» ἐλέσϑαι 


κῆρυξ πὰρ δ᾽ ἐτίϑει κάνεονι καλήν τε τράπεξαν, 





64. δέδους «[ηδεῖαν. 


62—3. inter hos vv. P. et Vi. 5, 56 habent Jnuodoxoy λιγύφωνον ἐόντα θεῖον 
ἀοιδόν. 62. κήρυξ Vi. 5, το; ἦλθε φέρων H. A. α. M. cf. ad 171 inf., 
-Ῥ 3 » 93 
nl@ev ἄγων A. ἃ man. rec. 63. μοῖρ᾽ ἐφίλησε e., wove’ ἐφίλησε H. ex 
emend. 64. op@aiue A. Vi. το ex emend., ὀφθαλμοῦ Schol. N. 340, ὀφϑαλ- 
μῶν Aristonicus ad B. 599 Apoll. Soph. 24, 32. 67. πασσαλόφιν A. H.I. K. M. 
y- V. Vi. 5, 50, 56, 133. Eu. et edd. vett., -ome Q. ἃ. Wo, et recentt.; 
δῆσεν Aristoph., xefuacey h. Arist.; sic ad v. τος inf.; λιγεῖαν hic et 105, 
sed λέγειαν 254 Vi. 50, 56. H. St. Barn. Ern., dsyeiay semper Ox. Bek., λέ 


62. ἐρέξηρον. 


yesay b. q., sic semper Eu. Wo. Di. Fa., Acyedny Vi. 5. 


69. κήρυξ K. Vi. s, 50. 





pocrates that they have their joints 
loose (χαλαρὰ). But it is the peculiar- 
ity of the action as it meets the eye, 
not any mechanical result of it, which 
is the basis of the epith. Comp. ἕπποι 
ἀερσέποδες. The horse, as he liftshigher, 
so he sets down the foot with a more 
sudden impact than the ox, who has 
a rolling shuffle; so Shaksp, speaks of 
“heavy-gaited toads”. 

61. The minstrel is introduced and 
placed and joins the banquet, then Mase- 
inspired sings a lay of the Trojan war. 

63—64. The ἀοιδὸς is the Muse's 
darling; she gave him, as Zeus gives 
mortals, ἀγαθόν te κακόν τε (ὃ. 
237); 80 Odys. to Eummus, 0. 488 --ο, 
cot μὲν παρὰ καὶ κακῷ ἐσθλὸν 
ἔϑηκεν Ζεύς. Why she did so does 
not enter into the poet's thought, any- 
more than why Zeus does so. The 
mystery of suffering was a puzzle to 
men of old, as now. Homer’s own case 
has been supposed hinted at, comp. 
Hy. Apollo 172, τυφλὸς ἀνὴρ x. τ. 1.3 
bat without asserting the truth of the 
legend, some individual ἀοιδὸς thus 
gifted and sightless was probably that 


HOM. OD. 11. 


on which the poet’s conception of De- 
modocus was moulded. The case of 
Thamyris, maimed (πηρὸν) by the Muses 
and deprived of song, for his audacity 
in challenging them is wholly different, 
B. 599 foll. With auegoe cf. ὄσσε ὃ 
auwegde Hes. Theog. 608. 

67. κὰδ᾽ ... χρέμμιασεν we should 
probably say “hung it up”, the strict 
sense is, “let it hang down’’, seas to 
be within easy reach, For similar 
uses of the πάσσαλον see mar., also 
ef. Pind. Ol. I. 25—7, alia daoglay 
ἀπὸ φόρμιγγα πασσάλου λάμβαν᾽. 
For ἐπέφραδε in sense of showed or 
pointed out how, see mar. The accen- 
tuation of λέγειαν fluctuates even in 
the same mss. (mid. mar.): similarly 
Aristar. wrote ταρφειαὶ ϑαμειαὶ, but 
Dion. Thrax ταρφεῖαε ϑαμεῖαε (La 
Roche, Textkritik p. 360—1). The 
xaveory was used for other eatables 
besides bread v, 300. The material of 
one in A. 629 is χαλκός. A broad shal- 
low dish may be conceived as meant. 
See Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 1565, 1569, 
Electr. 810 foll. Placing the table last 
is of course a πρωϑθύστερον. 
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89, 1-224, 2.545. πὰρ δὲ δέπας" οἴνοιο, πιεῖν," ὅτε ϑυμὸς ἀνώγοι. 

of δ᾽ ς ἐπ᾽ ὀνείαϑ᾽ ἑτοῖμα προκείμενα χεῖρας ἴαλλον. 
᾿Ιαὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἔντο, 
᾿ μοῦσ' ἄρ᾽ ἀοιδὸν ἀνῆκενἁ ἀειδέμεναι" κλέα ἀνδρών, 
‘loluns! τῆς τότ᾽ ἄρα κλέος5 οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἵκανεν, 
᾿Ινεῖχος Ὀδυσσῆος καὶ Πηλείδεω "Aydnos, 
Ἰῶς ποτ᾽ édnotoavto Seavi ἐν δαιτὶ ϑαλείῃ 


70. ἐοίφοιο. 


oe 
70. ἀνώγει G. H. I,K. M. Vi. 5, 50. Eu., dv@yot Vi. 56. edd., ἀνώγει Vi. 133. 


42. ἔντο A. I. Vi. 5, 56. 
mar. St. var. 1. Eu. 


73. évnxew var. |. 6. 
76. δηρέσαντο cum var. 1. δηριοωντο et vice vers& in 


73-74: ἄνδρων οἴμης in 


η8 codd. nonnulli, δηρήσαντο I. 


vo. Comp. Laudibus arguilur vini vi- 
nosus Homerus, Ennius ipse pater nun- 
quam nisi potus ad arma Prosilutt dicenda. 
Hor. Ep. I. xix. 6—8. The English 
reader will remember in Scott’s Lay, 


IT, 34. 


How long, how deep, how zealous! 
The precious juice the minstrel quaffed. 


¥4—75. ἀνῆκεν, common in this 
sense; see mar., ἐνῆκεν is more rare 
but is also a var. ἰ, here. — xdéa 
ἀνδρῶν, thus ancient epic conveys a 
presumption in favour of its own foun- 
dation on fact, whatever exaggeration 
or admixture the fact might have under- 
gone. See on a. 348—9; cf. our own 
ballads of Cheviot (Chevy Chace) and 
Otterburne. The early school of oral 
song in Greece probably yielded similar 
rhapsodies of which Homer availed him- 
self (Pref. I, XL, n. 72). — οἴμης τῆς, 
the relative attracting the antecendent 
is not uncommon in H.(mar.) and occurs 
in later Greek as a recognized usage 
(Donalds. Gr. Gr. § 404). Comp. Virg. 
Aen. I. 573, Urbem quam statuo vestra 
est. olan, akin to οἶμος “road or track’’, 
cf. οἴσω ducam, probably “line drawn’’, 
‘“‘strain’?, was the earliest meaning; 
thus in 4.24 the οἶμοε of Agamemnon's 
armour seem to be bands or stripes; 
akin is προ-οέμιον, prelude. 


76—82. This contest is referred by 
the Scholl. to the time after Hector’s 
death, when Achilles was for direct 
onslaught and Odys. for stratagem. 


Sophocles, in a lost play called the 
Συνδεῖπνον or the ‘Azamr Σύλλογος, 
introduced a quarrel between these 
chiefs belonging to the earliest period 
of the war. Achilles was asked to a 
banquet too late to please his self- 
importance (Proclus, Epitome of Cy- 
pria), and threatened to decamp home 
at once. Odys. there says (Fragm. 152 
Dind. ap. Plutarch. Moral. p. γ4.8.): 

ἐγῴδ᾽ ὃ φεύγεις, οὐ τὸ μὴ κλύειν 

νον, . κακῶβρ, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐγγὺς Ἕκτωρ ἐστέν᾽ οὐ μένειν 

καλόν, 

whence it is clear that then Hector was 
living. This, however, was after his 
death, when, the oracle haviug fore- 
told that-such an event should shortly 
precede the capture of Troy (79 foll.), 
Agamemnon χαῖρε vom, as at good omen. 
In no other way could such an episode 
have sufficient importance to be ranked 
as one which οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἵκανε, or 
so impress the mind of Agam. as to 
cause his exultation. V. 8:—82 were 
not iu some ancient copies, and the 
Harl, Schol. says are rejected (ἀϑε- 
tovyrat). Probably 81 is genuine and 
82 added later. πήματος ἀρχὴ menns 
the “beginning of the end’’ — the final 
πῆμα or penal suffering of the city. 
We may suppose a solemn banquet on 
the resumption of war after the armi- 
stice with which the Iliad closes, as 
being the ϑεῶν dats here intended. 
The gods were regarded as sharing by 
virtue of the sacrifice and libation. 


Ο 
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ἐχπάγλοις" ἐπέεσσιν, ἄναξ" δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Δγαμέμνων 

χαῖρε νόῳ, ὅτ᾽ ἄριστοι ᾿4χαιῶν δηριόωντο. ς 

ὥς γὰρ οἱ χρείων μυϑήσατολ Φοῖβος *Anodlav ᾿ 

80 Πυϑοῖο ἐν ἠγαϑέῃ, ὅθ᾽ ὑπέρβηϊ λάϊνονξ οὐδὸν 

χρησόμενος "ἢ τότε γάρ ῥα κυλίνδετοὶ πήματος ἀρχὴ 

Τρωσίκ τε καὶ Ζαναοῖσι Diog μεγάλου διὰ! βουλάς. 
ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀοιδὸς" ἄειδε περικλυτός᾽ αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 

πορφύρεον" μέγα φᾶρος ἑλὼν" χερσὶ στιβαρῇσιν 

ὃς xaxP κεφαλῆς εἴρυσσε, κάλυψε δὲ καλὰ, πρόρωπα᾽ 

αἴδετοτ γὰρ Φαίηκας ὑπ᾽ ὀφρύσι" δάκρυα λείβων. 

ἣ τοι ὅτε' λήξειεν ἀείδων ϑεῖος" ἀοιδὸς, 

δάκρυ᾽. ὀμορξάμενος κεφαλῆς ἄπο φᾶρος ἕλεσκεν, 

καὶ δέπας Ὁ ἀμφικύπελλον ἑλὼν σπείσασκε" ϑεοῖσιν. 


yo αὐτὰρ ὅτ᾽ ἂψ ἄρχοιτο, καὶ ὀτρύνειανν ἀείδειν 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 77—90. 38 


a O. 198, ρ. 216; 
ef. x. 448. 

δ A. 172 et saepiss. 
in Ji, 

ς 76 mar.; cf, ®, 
380.- 


on 
& 
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Ξ 


πὶ Ὰ 
n @. 221, «.280-1, 
115 mar. 
ο τ 
ΡΨ. 156, ὦ. 817, 
24, 
q 382, σ. 193, 
28. 
τ Q. 221, O. 568 
s N.88, 3.158 mar 
t 191. 
u 17 mar, 
v 2. 124,2.527, 530 
w I. 656, 4 584, Z 
699. 
x IT. 227, ἡ. 137, 
165. 
y 4. 





no. ξεπέεσσι᾽ Favaé. 


8i—2. ¢ deerant apud quasdam ἐκδόσεις, h, 
84. φάρος A. Vi. 0, 56, 133, χερσὶν ἑλὼν 


peyalowo Exnte Vi. 56 im mar. 
φᾶρος G. 


19. fot. 


8). δῖος E., Saiog var. 1. 6. 


85. Fe(qvoce. 
81 var.l. χρειόμενος Barn. 82. 


88. axo Vi. omn. 90. οτρυ- 


νείεν Μ. 


77—81. ἐχπάγλοις, comp. ἔπος... 
ἔχπαγλον καὶ ἀεικὲς, oe. 215—6. The 
Herodotean ἐχπαγλέομαι and the ἔχ- 
πληξις of Attic poetry and prose (L. 
and 8.) vindicate the origin of this 
word from πληγ- πλήσσω, in sense of 
wondrous, shocking, harsh, against 
Doed., who, from its use in one pas- 
sage as epith. of χειμὼν, §.522, whould 
derive it from πάγος “frost”. — δη- 
etdwrro, see App. A. 2. — χρεέων, 
epic form of Ion. χρέων, Att. γράων 
oraculum edens, comp. χρησόμενος 81 inf, 
oraculum scitaturus. — tote, omitting 
82, refers to the time when the oracle 
was fulfilled by the quarrel, not when 
it was uttered. If 82 be read, then 
the ἀρχὴ πήματος to both parties must 
mean the beginning of the war, and 
tore refer to the time of delivering 
the oracle; but the whole clause to 


the end of 82 then loses weight and 
seems to draw attention emphatically 
to a circumstance of no importance. 
For λάϊνον οὐδὸν see App. F. 2 (23). 

82—103. Odys., overcome by memory 
of the past, sheds tears at the lay. The 
Pheacians are delighted at it and 
stimulate the singer with applause ; 
Alcinoiis, with more discernment, thinks 
they have had enough of it, and pro- 
poses athletic games. 

85--95. wax κεφαλῆς͵ ‘down over 
his head’’. Ni. remarks on the group 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which 
Agamemnon is represented with co- 
vered head, as veiling his grief. — 
λήξειεν, on the sequence of optat. 
and aor. in -cxow see App. A. 9 (20). 
— δέπας augex. see App. A. 8 (2). 
It is implied that there were at least 
several oral pauses in the song. — 


8: 


46 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 91 —109. 


[DAY χχχιν. 





a 108, 0. 251. 
b 0.507, 9.518—20. n 
ς 588-5, ΔΊ. 22,1 αὶ 

γ. 88. 
ἃ a. 158. 


Κη. 186, 9. 11. 

1 ξ. 456, 7. 167. 

mcf. g. 271, a. 152. 

n 9. 145, 184, ¥. 
707, 753. 

o 251~—3. 

p 241—S. 

q 252, 4.108, 121. 
2.60, 90, μ. 43, 

r cf. ¢.8256—6. 


aa 11, 91 mar. 


Φαιήκων" of ἄριστοι, ἐπεὶ τέρποντ᾽ "ἡ ἐπέεσσιν, 
ᾧ Ὀδυσεὺς κατὰ κρᾶτα καλυψάμενος γοάασκχεν. 
ἔνϑ᾽ “ ἄλλους μὲν πάντας ἐλάνϑανε δάκρυα λείβων, 
᾿Δλκένοος δέ μιν οἷος ἐπεφράσατ᾽ " ἠδ᾽ ἐνόησεν, 
ἥμενος ἄγχ᾽ αὐτοῦ, βαρὺ δὲ στενάχοντοςξ ἄχουσεν. 95 
αἶψα δὲ Φαιήκεσσι" φιληρέτμοισι μετηύδα 
(κέχλυτε,'ἱ Φαιήκων" ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες" 
ἤδη μὲν δαιτὸς κεκορήμεϑα' ϑυμὸν ἐΐσης 
φόρμιγγός ϑ᾽, ἣ δαιτὶ. συνήορός ἐστε ϑαλείῃ" 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐξέλθωμεν καὶ ἀέϑλων" πειρηϑῶμεν 
πάντων, ὥς" χ᾽ ὃ ξεῖνος ἐνίσπῃν» οἷσι φίλοισιν, 
οἴκαδει νοστήσας, ὅσσον περιγιγνόμεϑ᾽ " ἄλλων 
πύξ" τε παλαιμοσύυνῃ! τε καὶ ἄλμασιν" ἠδὲ πόδεσσιν". 
ag’ ἄρα φωνήσας ἡγήσατο, τοὶ δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἕποντο. 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἐκ πασσαλόφι" κρέμασεν φόρμιγγα" λίγειαν, 
Anpodoxov δ᾽ ἔλεν χεῖρα καὶ ἔξαγεν ἐκ μεγάροιοι 
κῆρυξ Υ ἦρχε δὲ τῷ αὐτὴν ὁδὸν" ἣν περ of ἄλλοι 


bb 1. 124, 127, 266.| Φαιήκων" of ἄριστοι, ἀέϑλιαῦῦ ϑαυμανέοντες. 


ες β.10,φ.4, ὦ 120. 
dd ρ. 67, K. 617. 


gi. Fémecory. 98. ἐξισης. 


βὰν “ς« δ᾽ ἵμεν εἰς ἀγορὴν, ἅμα δ᾽ ἕσπετο ovdvs* ὕμελος, 


1οιῖ. «οσι. 103. Folxade. 


92. ap δ᾽ Stu. Vr. ΕἸ. Ro. et in mar. St. «lp Aristoph., h. in mar.; mox εἴβων 


(quod daxetoyr postularet, cf. 531 inf.) I. et in mar, St. et var. 1. Eu. 
ut nos, rell. ϑυμὸν κεκορήμεϑα δαιτὸς ἐΐσης, h., quod ἃ habet. 
100. πειρήσωμεν Schol. J. 389, πειρηϑέωμεν Bek. 
103. παλαιμοσύνῃ Aristar. hic et ¥. 7o1, Eu., sic Vi. 5. he qe 
παλαισμοσύνῃ A. 6. 1. K. H. M. Stu. V. y. Vi. 50, 56, 133. 
108. ϑαῦμα véovteg var. 1. Eu., θαῦμα νέοντες K., 


var. 1, Eu. et St. 
ποι Vi. 56. 


107, κηρυξ Vi. 5, 50, 56. I. 


ϑαυμασέοντες cum v. |. ϑαυμανέοντες A. a man. rec. 


98. Aristar. 
99. ἐστιν ἑταίρη 
lor. ἐνέ- 
105. Υ͂. sup. ad 67. 


109. pro ἅμα Vi. 50 ἐπέ; 


mox ἕπετο πολὺς (nempe ππ, Ad, voce factis) H., πολὺς Η. γ Vi. so, 56, 133. 


ayy ,the custom of the guest sitting next 
the host isnatural. Questions could thus 
be addressed to his private ear (mar.). 
99. Comp. Hy. Merc. 478, where the 
lyre is called εὔμολπον.. . λεγύφωνον 
ἐταίρην with the var. 1. ἐστεν ἑταέίρη here. 
100. The members of this v. rhyme, 
as in a. 56, 266, see on δ. 6ο--- 5. 
101— 4 évidxy, see App. A. 1 (1). 
— παλαιμοσύνῃ, Aristar. wrote it 
thus without the σ, following the ana- 
logy of the prop. name Ilaiatyor, 
Eustath. other ancient authorities 2a- 
λαισμοσύνῃ. — ὥλμασεν, unless this 
be meant to include dancing, there is 
no mention in this vaunt of the ac- 
complishment in which the Pheacians 


were most proficient. Living remote 
from the world, as they are repre- 
sented, €. 8, ἡ. 32, they may be sup- 
posed ignorant of the prowess of others, 
and the vaunt he viewed as savouring 
rather of simplicity than of arrogance. 

1o5—119. The party at the palace 
breaks up for the Assembly, to share 
and witness the games, Thirteen prin- 
cipal champions, besides three sons of 
Alcinoiis, are enumerated by name. 

105—8. See on 67 sup. δλὲ χεῖρα 
κι Tide, i, e, a8 Demodocus was blind. 
— ἤρζχε ... ὁδὸν, acc. as with nye- 
μονεύσω, elsewhere ἤρζεν ὁδοῖο (mar.). 
— αέϑλια, H. uses this for the prize, 
or as bere for the contest (mar.). 


DAY XXXIV.] 





OATZZEIAZ Θ. 110—1232. 37 






lad 


110 μυρέοι"" ay δ᾽ ἴσταντο νέοι πολλοί" te καὶ ἐσϑλοί. 
ὦρτο μὲν "Angdveds τε καὶ ‘Qxvadog καὶ Ἐλατρεὺς - 
Ναυτεύς te Πρυμνεύς τε καὶ ᾿Αγχίαλος καὶ ᾿Ερετμεὺς 
Ποντεύς τε Πρῳρεύς τε, Θόων, ἃ ’AvaBynolveds τε 
‘Auptadds # υἱὸς Πολυνήου Texrovidao - 

ἂν δὲ καὶ Εὐρύαλος" βροτολοιγῷ isog “Agne, 
Ναυβολίδης, ὃς ἄριστοςξ ἔην εἶδός" τε δέμας τε 
πάντων Φαιήκων μέτ᾽ ἰἱ ἀμύμονα “αοδάμαντα." 

ἂν δ᾽ ἔσταν τρεῖς παῖδες ἀμύμονος ‘Adxvono, 
Λαοδάμας & “Δ4λιόςϊ τε καὶ ἀντίθεος KAvtdynos: 
12002 δ᾽ ἢ roe πρῶτον μὲν ἐπειρήσαντο πόδεσσιν." 
τοῖσι δ᾽ ἀπὸ νύσσης" τέτατο» δρόμος οἵ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες 
καρπαλέμως ἐπέτοντον κονίοντες πεδίοιο. 





8 197, 396: cf. Β. 
565, Ζ. 40, us, 
677 


f 4. 295, M. 180, 
Δ. 805. Y. 46 
cf. EB. 518, 846. 

g cf, 2.522, 550, B 

, P. 279—80. 


h a, 212 mar. 
i 4. 651, B. 674. 
f. O. . 


πὶ 205 —6. 

n 4¥. 768, 882, 338, 
344. 

ο ef. M. 4586, P. 


543. 
p W. 872, 449. 
q N. 820, 3. 145. 





110. νέοι. 


11. γχέαλος καὶ Ἐλ. E. y. 


γαυτεύς τὸ πρωρεῦς ta I. K. 


δία. ΕἸ. ποντεύς te πρυμνεύς τε I.K., nostr. Eu. 
116. Ναυβολίδης ὃς M., — 8᾽ ὃς libri rell. 


e 4 


Vi. 56. ἀμύμονες St. Ern. Wo., ἀμύμονος, H. Ro. et recentt. 
᾿ ἄρα Vi. 56. 


Vi. 56, of δή τὸ Vi. το. 121.0 


111—6. The following names are all, 
save Laodamas, derived from the sea, 
ships and building; with Θόων comp. 
Θόωσα, a sea-nymph, α. 71. In com- 
pounds of -ἀλὸς the rule stated by 
Herodian is, that in epithets inter- 
aspiration occurs, as ἀμφέάλος ay- 
ylalog, (but this, I believe, no modern 
editor has adopted) in proper names, 
as Εὐρύαλος, the aspirate was lost. — 
Textovidao. Ni. cites Ἠπυτίδης, 
P. 323, the patronymic of a herald, 
to which the epithet ἠπύτα is also 
applied in H. 384; we may comp. 
Shakspeare’s name of *‘Abhorson”’ for 
a hangman, Measure for M.1V. 11. — 
βροτολοιγῷ i.”A. an epithet bestowed 
elsewhere on sturdy warriors {mar.), 
and applied, perhaps, to Euryalus, as 
really the best champion among the 
Pheacians and the victor of the παᾶζαι- 
μοσύνης ἀλεγεινῆς in 126; lacking how- 
ever the modesty which is valour’s or- 
nament, 158 foll. - NawBoatd , after 
this ®’ was read, as though N. were 
a distinct name, but it seems better 
to take it with La Roche (note ad /oc.), 


118. Fioos. 


116. fsidog. 


112. om. Stu, et @ sed in mar. a man. alt. add., 


orev 


Ψ 
113. πομτϑύς τὸ πρυμνεῦς a, Pro πρωρεύς πρωτεύς 


ποντονίου 
114. πολυνήδου a, ποντονίοῦ ¥. 
117, Λαομέδοντα G. Stu. 118. ἂν 
120, of δ᾽ ἤτοι 
122. κονιῶντος Vi. 56. 


Grashof (das Schiff bei H. und Hes. 
p- 3, note) and Bekker as a patro- 
nymic. 

120—132. The principal contests are 
briefly dispatched in description, and 
the victors mentioned by name. 

121—2. ἀπὸ vudons. In II. (mar. 
one is described as consisting of a dry 
tree-stump with two massive, perhaps 
monumental stones, one on either side, 
Round this the chariots had to double; 
whereas the footmen appear to start 
from the »voon and to run home to 
where Achilles was. Near home (xv- 
ματον δρόμον) Ajax slipped and fell. — 
xoviortres πεδίοιο, this construction 
with gen. occurs thrice in Π., the acc 
κονίσουσιν πεδίον once (mar.). For 
the gen. see on 7. 251 Agyeog yey, and 
comp. πρήσσησιν ὁδοῖο y. 476, and acc, 
διαπρήσσουσι κέλευθον ν. 81: 80 gen. 
of place in which action takes place 
follows ἔρχονται B. 801, ϑέουσαι 4.244, 
ἰὼν E. 597, ἐπεσσύμενον X. 26, é- 
κέμεναι K. 353, ἀτυζόμενοι Z. 38, διω- 
κέμεν E.222; Ὁ, Ὁ. always xovia, rarely 
κονΐη, a8 in μιάνϑησαν δὲ κονέῃ, L. 732 


48 


a Β. 761. 

b ¢.432, ». 297, 0. 253, 
9.429, y.129mar., 
ἐπ ll. fere decies. 

εν. 83. 8. 137, K. 


a K. $51—2. 
6 1. 306, Φ. 604; 

cf. ζ. 81, ge. 118. 
f W.701; cf. x. 18. 





ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ Θ. 123—133. 


τῶν" δὲ ϑέειν by’ ἄριστος ἔην Κλυτόνηος ἀμύμων" 
ὅσσον τ᾽ ἐν veg οὖρον ὁ πέλει ἡμιόνοιεν 
τόσσον ὑπεκπροϑέων" λαοὺς ἴκεϑ᾽, of δ᾽ ἐλίποντο. 
of δὲ παλαιμοσύνης ἀλεγεινῆς πειρήσαντο᾽" 
τῇ δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ Εὐρύαλος ἀπεκαίνυτος πάντας" ἀρέστους. 
Ν. ἰἄλματιὶ δ᾽ "Auplados πάντων προφερέστατοςν ἦεν, 
δίσκῳ! δ᾽ αὖ πάντων πολὺ" φέρτατος ἦεν Ἐλατρεὺς, 
“.[πὺξ δ᾽ αὖ Μαοδάμας, ἀγαϑὸς" παῖς ᾿Αλκινόοιο. 
᾿Ιαὐτὰρ ἐπει δὴ πάντες ἐτέρῳφϑησαν»ο φρέν᾽ ἀέθλοις, 
τοῖς ἄρα Λαοδάμας μετέφη παῖς ᾿Αλκινόοιο 
(δεῦτε, φίλοι, τὸν ξεῖνον ἐρώμεϑα, 4 εἶ τιν᾽ ἄεϑλον' 


124. veFFo. 


124. οὖρος Vi. 50. 
M. Vr. Vi. 50, 56. 


φερέστατος Vi. rell. G.I. K. M. Vr. H 


126. παλαιμοσύνης Vi. 5, 133 L., παλαισμοσύνης A. G. H. I. 
128. προφερέστερος y Vi. 133. Stu. ΕἸ, Ro. edd. vett., xgo- 
. Eu. Wo. et recentt.; πολὺ gégratog A. 


129. προφϑρέστερος Stu. Vi. 133. y FL, -tatog A. H. Vi. rell.I., πολὺ φέρτατος 


. H. ex em. K. exem. man. 


pr. Eu. Wo. et recentt. 


133. om. @ sed in mar. 


adscr., ἐρώμεσθϑ᾽ Vi.56., ἀέϑλων a Stu. Q. edd. vett. preter Ro., ἄεϑλον Vi. 56. 
Eu. H. Wo. et recentt. 





124. ἐν μειῷ οὖρον πο Hu, taking 


» velo in its strict sense of ground 
unbroken before, and the mules as 
ploughing it, there would be some 
convenient length to which the furrow 
would be driven before the team turned. 
We are used to see ploughing always 
in fenced fields, where the fences them- 
selves supply the limits: imagine the 
ground unfenced and some such limit 
becomes necessary. The limit then 
stands for the distance which it mea- 
sures: comp. the éxitaxto» μέτρον 
which Iason had to plough in Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 420. The somewhat parallel 
simile (mar.) turns onthe space by which 
mules at plough would outstrip oxen. 
With ovgor comp. δίσκουσρα distance 
of quoit-throw, ἴδ. 528. — λαοὺς de- 
pends on ὑπεκπροϑέων. 


126—7. ἀλεγεινῆς, referring to the 
severity of the struggle, as described 
in ¥. 710 foll. between Odys. and Ajax 
Telamon. Where the heroes’ muscular 
backs creak beneath each other's grasp, 
the sweat pours down, and bloody weals 
start along their flanks and shoulders. 
Sir W. Scott Lady of L. V. 23 makes 
it equally severe: 


“For life is Hugh of Larbert lame; 
Scarce better John of Alloa’s fare, 
Whom senseless home his comrades bear.”’ 


and Shaksp., As Fou Like It, I. 1, “‘To- 
morrow, Sir, I wrestle for my credit, 
and he that escapes me without some 
broken limb shall acquit him well.” — 
ἀπεκαένυτο, see on ἐκαέψυτο y. 282. 
131—2. Five contests alone are here 
included. In ¥. we have also chariot- 
racing, armed assault, and archery, the 
leap being omitted. The very brief, 
dry way in which the last four are here 
dispatched seems to recognize tacitly 
the fact that in the II. the subject had 
been handled at length, and to indi- 
cate a conscious link of connexion 
between the poems. It is observable 
that here no prizes are mentioned, 
which form so conspicuous a feature 
in B. ἀέθλια in 108 sup. means the 
“‘contests.”? Also in respect to these 
games the αἰσυμνῆται of 258 seem to 
have no function; but perhaps the 
meagreness of the whole description 
is the reason, the poet meaning that 
Pheacian athletics were at best poor 
things, not worth dwelling on. 
333—151. Laodamas, commending 
the athletic form of Odys., suggests 


[Day xxxIVv. 


125 


130 


140 


145 


DAY Χχχιν. 


οἷδέ τε καὶ Oedadnxe’* φυήν" ye μὲν οὐ κακός" ἐστιν, |? 
135 μηρούς τε κνήμας" τὸ καὶ ἄμφω χεῖρας ὕπερϑεν ἰὰσιε 
αὐχένα τε στιβαρὸνξ μέγα τε σϑένος" οὐδὲ τι ἥβης [ἴ 
δεύεται," ἀλλὰ κακοῖσι' συνέρρηκται πολέεσσιν. |" 
οὐ γὰρ ἐγώ γε te φημι κακώτερον" ἄλλο ϑαλάσσης 
ἄνδρα γε ovyzevat,' εἰ καὶ μάλα καρτερὸς" ely.” 
τὸν δ᾽ avr Εὐρύαλος ἀπαμείβετου φώνησέν τε" 
“Aaoddua, μάλα τοῦτος ἔπος xara? μοῖραν ἔειπες. 
[αὐτὸς νῦν προκάλεσσαιι ἰὼν καὶ πέφραδε" μῦϑον]᾽; 
αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἄκουσ᾽ ἀγαϑὸς" παῖς ᾿4λκινόοιο, 
στὴ" ῥ᾽ ἐς μέσσον ἰὼν καὶ Ὀδυσσῆα προσέειπεν 
δεῦρ᾽" ἄγε καὶ σὺ, ξεῖνε" πάτερ, πείρησαι" ἀέϑλων, 
εἴ τινά που δεδάηχας Ἢ ἔοικε δέ σ᾽ ἴδμεν: ἀέϑλους. |y} 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙ͂ΑΣ Θ. 134—146. 





316. 


s3—4. 
z 179, 214. 


--------ς... en ῦσ06τςτὕᾺ1ὰἈἈἀὠ στρ έει..ς-ς.--.... Ἄς. ................-.- ὦ -“ἷἝἷἕὮ..,͵  Ἣ  -ς-.-.- 


134. Foide. 141. Féxog, ἔξειπες. 


144. προσέξειπεν. 


146. (cont, metr.) 


FéFoune δὲ Fiduev. 





138. Eyo γέ τι A. 1. Vi. 5, 50, ἔγω γ᾽ Ets Vi. 56 K. Stu. ΕἸ. 
(num avtea legend. om, ye?) ovyzevoag Vi. 56. 
6, xagtegog ἔστιν Vi. 5, 50. 


A. I, K. M. Vi. 56, 133 & 
V. B; xeategog εἴη Vi. 


139. ἄνδρα ye 


141, 153. Aao- 


Sapa Eu. et omn., Aaddapay Bek.; pro xara μοῖραν Vi. 56 νημερτές; ἔει- 
ο 


πας Eu. 


pleriq. οἱ edd., μῦϑον Vi. omn. Wo. et recentt. 
Vi. s. 


that he be invited to take part in the 
games. Euryalus approves, and L. ac- 
cordingly proposes it to him, at the 
same time bidding him cheer up, as 
his speedy return was now assured. 
135—6. χεῖρας include the arms, 
as is clear from. Y. 000, where Nestor 
says οὐδ᾽ ἔτι χεῖρες ὥμων ἀμφοτέρω- 
Sev ἑἐπαΐσσονται ἐλαφραί. -- σϑένος, 
it seems strange in enumerating con- 
crete parts to end with an abstract 
quality inherent avowedly in them all. 
Probably σϑένος meant originally the 
trunk or forso of a man, Curtius views 
it (II. 86) as akin to ἔστημι. This sense 
it had all but Jost in Homer’s time, 
but we seem to have here a trace of 
it. This is confirmed by such names 
as Eratosthenes, Eurysthenes etc.; cf. 
Pind. Nem. VII. 106, ὃς ἐξέπεμψεν πα- 
λαισμάτων αὐχένα καὶ στένος ἀδίαν- 
τον. Ni. on the other hand suggests 





y 
142. ἡ Aristar. Aristoph. Zenod., h., προκαλεσσαι H.; μύϑῳ codd. 


144. 67 G. πιο: ἐν μέσσῳ 





-.----.-.-. - --.---ὄ-ὄ-..-. 


a colon δὲ στιβαρὸν, so as to exclude 
μ. te σϑένος from the enumeration. — 
ἥβης x.t.4., the words of Laodam. are 
as courteous, when speaking of Odys., 
as when speaking to him, and form a 
delicate contrast to the coarse dis- 
paragement of Euryalus. 


, 139. Both ye and te are read after 
avdqa — both superfluous: the true 
reading was probably avéga. 142 has 
been pronounced spurious by the re- 
animous authority of Zenod., Aristoph., 
Aristar. — πέφραδε μῦϑον could 
not, by Homeric usage, mean “‘utter a 
speech’’, since φράζξω is ‘to point out’, 
see on 67 sup., or “‘utter a formal pro- 
clamation”? (mar.) The var. l. πέφ. 
pve is probably a shift to escape 
this; but too harsh to be endured, 


144—8. ἐς μέσσον, i. 6. the midst 
of the royal party. Laod. was in the 





40 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 14)---1 69. [DAY xxxIVv. 
‘cin αὶ az. ov piv yao μεῖξον" κλέος ἀνέρος ὄφρα" KEV ἧσιν, 
eo am Υ ἢ ὅ τι ποσσίν τε ῥέξει καὶ χερσὶν ἑῇσιν. ; 
860. "TGA? ἄγε, πείρησαι, σκέδασον" δ᾽ απὸ κήδεα' ϑυμοῦ" 
Oe ΤΣ σοὶ δ’ ὁδὸς οὐκέτι δηρὸνε ἀπέσσεται, ἀλλά τοι ἤδη 
ΓΦ 186 νηῦς" τε κατείρυσται καὶ ἐπαρτέες εἰσὶν ἑταῖροι." ! 
h & 885, «. 369 τὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς 
ΚΣ, 430. ς Παοδάμα, τί μὲ ταῦτα κελεύετε κερτομέοντες; 
LX. ὅδ a ἐν" κήδεάκ por καὶϊ μᾶλλον ἐνὶ φρεσὶν ἢ περ ἄεϑλοι, 
ofa ὃς πρὶν μὲν μάλα; πόλλ᾽ ἔπαϑον καὶ πόλλ᾽ ἐμόγησα," 
0 of ἢ, 160. νῦν ὃὲ μεϑ᾽ ὑμετέρῃ ἀγορῇ νόστοιο χατίζων 
q 140. ἡμαι,5 λισσόμενοςῬ βασιλῆά τὸ πᾶντα τε δῆμον." 
: ᾿ a 0, 241. τὸν δ᾽ « avr’ Εὐρύαλος ἀπαμείβετο νείκεσέ" τ᾽ ἄντην "" 
u 119, δ, 247 


[οὐ γάρ δ᾽ οὐδὲ, ξεῖνε, δαήμονι' φωτὶ" ἐΐσκω 





148. ἐξῇσιν. 


169. Fefloxo. 


148. ῥέξει H., δέξει ΕΚ. Vi. 5. Stu. γ Eu. Fl. St. Ro. Wo., φέξη Vi. 133. Barn. Ern. 


et recentt., πόσσι te ῥέξειεν Vi. 5S; 
evrae Vi. so. 154. pro ἐνὶ I. ἐπί. 


lists or arena, conceived of, probably, 
as spacious. — ησεν is objected to by 
Ni, as a form of εἰμὲ but it occurs in 
T. 102, although ἔῃσιν is far more 
common: the proposal to read ὄφρα x 
ἔησιν or ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ἔῃσιν seems there- 
fore needless. ὄφρα κἂν ἦσιν means, 

“‘as long as he lives’’, ὄφρα κεν else- 
where (mar.) means “while”, but the 
conversion of the idea of a space or 
duration to signify the limit to which 
the space or duration extends, is not 
uncommon ; although its converse, as in 
οὖρα 124 sup., is perhaps more common. 
Lines 147—8 rhyme as notunfrequently; 
see on £.60—5. — ποσσίν τε.. καὶ 
χερσὶν, this shows the simplest phy- 
sical aspect of heroism, the feeling 
which lay at the root of Greek ath- 
letics. Such were no doubt the earliest 
contests, mere struggles of limb wind 
and muscle, the discus, javelin ete. 
being added later: comp. Pind. Οἱ. XI. 
61-3 ἔλαχε στέφανον χείρεσσι πο- 
oly τε καὶ ἄρματι, Pyth. X. 34 foll., 
ὑμνητὸς οὗτος ἀνὴρ... ὃς ἂν χερσὶν 
ἢ ποδῶν ἀρετᾷ κρατήσαις x. τ.1. 

149. σχέδασον ... ϑυμοῦ, some 
trace of the emotion, which had affected 
him 82—92 sup. was perhaps still ap- 
parent in his looks. Thus afterwards, 


149. ἅπο Κ΄. Vi. 56, 133- 
158. ἀπαμείβετο φωνησέν te var. 1. m. 


151. κατεί- 


when roused by his own successful quoit, 
he κουφότερον watepover, 201 inf. 

151—164, Odys., receiving Laoda- 
mas’ compliment as disguised satire, 
pleads with regretful bitterness that 
his sorrows have left him no heart 
for such contests. Euryalns on this 
presumes to disparage him as no hero, 
but a commercial sharper, whose svul 
is in his freights and bales. 

154-65]. These are expressive lines: 
they seem to say, ‘I have toiled enough 
— too much to care for such things. 
I have but one thing at heart — that 
is to get home, That is my business 
in the Assembly, all else is a xageeyor 
to me.’ 

159—64. These, too, are remarkable, 
showing the lower view of commerce, 
as tending to shiftiness and greediness; 
that, however, this aspect did not ne- 
cessarily present itself is clear from 
the words of the Pseudo-Mentes to 
Telem. a. 184, where he describes bim- 
self as going ἐς Τεμέσην μετὰ χαλκὸν, 
ἄγω δ᾽ αἴθωνα σίδηρον. Comp. also 
the feigned adventures of ξ. 230 foll., 
where the expressions point to wealth 
and influence acquired by commerce. 
On the other hand as a specimen of 
unscrupulons craft, of which the Phe- 


150. 
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160 ἄϑλων, οἷά" τε πολλὰ μετ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι" πέλονται, as. 42, 
ἀλλὰ τῷ, ὃς O ἅμα νης πολυκληῖδι θυμζων ἡ ὀ “ἢ 88 YB 
ἀρχὸς ναυτάων, of τε πρηκτῆρες" ἔασιν, a 5, £8, 5: ool = 
φόρτου! τε μνήμων καὶ ἐπίσκοποςξ jor ὁδαίων ἢ E's” 

P 4 ς ’ ἢ oe 2 ~ g KX. 38, 342, X. 
κερδέων 2 ἀρπαλέωνἷ οὐδ᾽ ἀϑλητῆρι ἔοικας." 1 ὅδ. 
ΔΙ ἢ Ὁ ’ a , ’ ᾿ ο. . 

165 rou" δ᾽ ἄρ ὑπόδρα ἐδὼν προβέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς ὁ of 6. 250, ξι 110. 
«ς ξεῖν᾽, οὐ καλὸν ἔειπες. ἀτασϑαλῳὶ avdgi ἔοικας. δά, 60, 320, 4. 
οὕτως οὐ πάντεσσι ϑεοὶπ χαρίεντα διδοῦσιν ι ΑΚ ἢ 
ἀνδράσιν, οὔτε φυήν" οὔτ᾽ ο do φρένας οὔτ᾽ ἀγορητύν. i ea ἴ29-ϑὲ 
ἄλλος μὲν γάρ εἶδος» ἀκιδνότερος πέλει ἀνήρ, Ὁ Δ 217, a. 180. 
3 4 5 | 8 9 4 8 q ef. A. 367 $37. 

170 ἀλλὰ θεὸς μορφὴν. ἔπεσι στέφει" of δέ τ᾽ ἐς αὐτὸν Ἶτ ef. 175. 





166. ἔξειπες FéFosxag. τόρ. 174. 176. ξβεῖδος. 


170. «ἔπεσι. 


161. ϑαμὰ M. Vr. Ro. et var. 1. h., cf. ad ὃ. 686. 162, πρακτῆρες Vi. 56. 
163. ἐπκίστροφος Aristoph., 6. 4. (nisi mera interpretatio), Apollonii Lex. 8. v.; 
εἶσι H. in mar., sic P. sed ex em. got, δἷσιν Vi, 56 et sup. 5), now A. H. 
L K. M. Stu. Vr. Vi. s0, 133. Herodian., got rell.; ὁδάων Vi. 5, ὁϑαίων 8. 4. 
K. suprascr. sic Apoll. Lex. Schol. Arist. Nub, 623, a. ἠέων ms. Barnes., ἑταίρων 
Vi. 56 K. β et var. 1. P.Herodian. 166. ἔειπας G.I. H. Vi. 5. 167. Seod.... 
δεδοῦσιν H. Ὁ. ΕἸ. Ald. in mar, St. Dind, Fa., ϑεὸς δίδωσιν Eu. St. Ern. Barn. 
Ox. Bek., 820) δίδωσιν Ro. Basil. (confuse). 168. ove av Vi. 1333 ayo- 
ρητὴν A. Vi. 56, sed -v» sup. -ν a man. rec. 


164. Féfornasg. 165. ξιδών. 








nician trader was the popular type, 
comp. ἔξ. 288, moive ηλϑὲν ἀνὴρ ἀπατή- 
die εἰδὼς τρώκτης x. τ. λ., and Soph. 
ἔγασπι. 756 Dind. ὠνὴν ἔϑου καὶ πρᾶ- 
σιν, ὡς Φοίνιξ ἀνὴρ, Σιδώνιος κάπη- 
log. — ἄϑλων only here in the dis- 
syll. form. — x 
τε κατὰ πρῆξιν ἣ μαψιδίως ἀλάλησθε 
γ. 2. --- φόρτου, comp. ἕνα of σὺν 
φόρτον ἄγοιμι &. 296. --- μνήμων, this 
has been noticed as seeming to show 
the absence of any written document, 
like a bill of lading, which led the 
Phoenicians, say the Scholl., to invent 
letters, ddaiwy. The Scholl. explain 
this of provisions for the voyage, as 
if ἐφοδίων, but from o. 445, ἐπείγϑτε 
δ᾽ ὦνον Gdalamy, the return cargo, to 
be obtained by sale of the freight, 
seems more likely. Of κερδέων ἁρπαλ. 
an instance occurs in Eumsens’ tale, 
0.418 foll., see especially 427—9, where 
kidnapping and decoying are the means 
employed. 

16s—8s. Odys. in a smart retort, 
while [referring all such gifts to the 


κτῆρες, comp. 7 


gods, exalts that of wise speech, and 
disparages the external one of grace- 
ful form when unattended by it. He 
ends by asserting his own prowess, 
and will prove it, though shattered 
and reduced by toils. 

166—7. ov χαλὸν, “reproachful or 
insulting’, comp. αἰσχροῖς ἐπέεσσιν, 
Z. 825, the negative implying the as- 
sertion of the opposite, as in ov te 
χέρειον, and the like phrases. οὔτως 
“so, we see!’? marking the case be- 
fore him as an example of the maxim 
laid down, . , 

168---γο. With ἀγορητῦν comp. ἀλαω- 
τὺν, t. 503, also a word once occurring. 
The general statement with regard to 
the gifts of the gods is narrowed, to 
suit the particular issue, to the question 
of the gift of personal beauty and that 
of winning adress. Comp. Polydamas to 
Hector (mar.), where warlike prowess 
and sage counsel are similarly con- 
trasted. Odys. here displays the ayo- 
ρητὺς, and by the gift of Pallas he 
also enjoyed the εἶδος (18 foll.): the 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 171—181. 


[DAY χχχιν. 


RY 


m é. 363, @ 12, B. 
214, E. 759; εἴ. 


9. 489, 166 
n H.198; cf. 9. 159. 


0. 514. 
p O.596; cf. 4.354, 
q E. 299, IT. 624, 
M. 135. 


173. Fao. 


171. ὃ (δ᾽ om.) I. K. M. Vi. 5, 50 Eu.; ἀσφαλῶς y. 


175. foe ξεπέεσσιν. 


τερπόμενοι Aevooovow: ὃ δ᾽ ἀσφαλέως ἀγορεύει 
αἰδοῖ μειλιχέῃ, μετὰ" δὲ πρέπει ἀγρομένοισιν"" 
ἐρχόμενον" δ᾽ ἀνὰ ἄστυ ϑεὸν ὡς εἰφορόωσιν. 
ἄλλος δ᾽ avr’ εἶδος μὲν ἀλίγκιος» ἀϑανάτοισιν" 
ἀλλ᾽ ov of χάρις ἀμφιπεριστέφεταιϊ ἐπέεσσιν. 
ὡς καὶ σοὶ εἶδος" μὲν aguxgents,' οὐδέ κεν ἄλλως 
Ἰοὐδὲ ϑεὸς τεύξειε, νόον δ᾽ ἀποφώλιός Κ ἐσσι. 
ὦρινάς! μοι ϑυμὸν ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι φίλοισιν, 

εἰπὼν οὐ" χατὰ κόσμον᾽ ἐγὼ δ᾽ ov νῆις" ἀέϑλων, 
ὡς Ov γε μυϑεῖαι,.9 ἀλλ᾽» ἐν πρώτοισιν ὀΐω 
ἔμμεναι, ὄφρ᾽ ἤβη τε πεποίϑεα χερσί τ᾽ 


ἐμῇσιν. 








179. 185. ξειπῶών vies. 


175. ἀμφιπεριστέφε- 


ται Eu. Ro. St. et recentt. ἀμφιπεριστρέφεται Ἡ. K. Vi. 133. ΕἸ, Ald. et edd. vett., 


περιστρέφεται separatim V. 


poet does not dwell on the fact, but 
leaves the superiority of Odys. and the 
bounty of the gods to him, as com- 
pared with the cavilling Earyalus, to 
be tacitly recognized, 


1ηο--. of δέ τ᾽, the hearers are 
of course implied, as shown by ἄγρο- 
μένοισι following. —adgadéasg x.1.2., 
a fine passage in Hes. 7heogon. 80 foll. 
describing the gifts of Calliope and 
the Muses, especially the conjunction 
of persuasiveness with justice, should 
be compared. 
ὄντινα τιμήσωσι Διὸς κοῦραι μεγά- 
λοιο, 
γεινόμενόν τ᾽ ἐσίδωσι διοτρεφέων 
βασιλήων, 
τῷ μὲν ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ γλυκερὴν χείου- 
σιν ἐέρσην, 
τοῦ δ᾽ ἔπε᾽ ἐκ στόματος bet μείλιχα" 
of δὲ νυ λαοὶ 
πάντες ἐς αὐτὸν ὁρῶσι διακρί- 
YOUTH ϑέ ἐστας 
ἰϑείησι δίκῃσιν᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ἀσφαλέως 
ἀγορεύων 
αἶψά te καὶ μέγα νεῖκος ἐπισταμέ- 
νῶς κατέπαυσε" 
αἰδοὶ μειλιχίη, μετὰ δὲ πρέ- 
πει ἀγρομένοισιν᾽ 
83 s&s Δ ἃ 


οἷά τε Μουσάων ἱερὴ δόσις ἀνθοώ- 
ποισιν. 


176. ἄλλος Vi. ς. 


178. ὥτρυνας I. 181. πέποιθε γ. 





In this a large portion of the language 
is identical with that of H. here. — 
αἰδοῖ in both is “influence” exercised 
by the speaker, or ‘‘respect’’ shown to 
him by the hearers, which are reci- 
procal, and, for our present purpose, 
indistinguishable. — ἀσφαλέως in its 
primary sense, ‘‘without stumbling”’ 

his speech. 

176—9. εἶδος, comp. ge. 308, where 
the disguised Odys. asks Eumeeus con- 
cerning Argus the dog εἰ δὴ καὶ τα- 
χὺς ἔσκε ϑέειν ἐπί εἴδει τῷδε, 
‘‘besides this goodly shape”. So also 
Hesiod Theog., of the giants, ἐσχύς 
τ᾿ ἄπλητος “κρατερὴ μεγάλῳ πὶ 
εἴδει. — νόον is viewed as the in- 
ward essence of which the εἰγορητὺς 
is the outward exponent. --- ουδὲ χεν 
os TEVSELE, nor would a god frame a 
man (referring to bodily frame only) 
otherwise’. — ov xata x., see above 
166—7. — ἀποφώλιος Doed. thinks 
akin to ἀπάφη,͵ but H. has ἀπατήλιος 
for this; better αἀπ- ὄφελος, comp. axo- 
ϑύμιος. — vic, i.e. w7nFas, contains 
the old English verb-stem “T wis” and 
the German wiss-en elsewhere found to 
involve δ as in afidestyot, folda, and 
video. 

181. πεποέϑεα, as πέποιϑα the 
2™ perf, has a strictly present force, 
so has this its pluperf. one simply past. 


180 
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ἀνδρῶνα re πτολέμους ἀλεγεινά τε κύματα πείρων. 

ἀλλὰ" καὶ as, κακὰ! πολλὰ παϑὼν πειρήσομ᾽ ε ἀέϑλων- 

185 ϑυμοδακὴς γὰρ μῦϑος᾽" ἐπώτρυνας" δέ pe εἰπών." 
ἢ ῥα καὶ αὐτῷϊ mage ἀναΐξας" λάβε δίσκον 

μείζονα καὶ xazerov,' στιβαρώτερον"" οὐκ" ὀλίγον περ, 

ἢ οἵῳ Φαίηκες ἐδέσκεον ἀλλήλοισιν. 

τόν ῥα περιστρέψας" ἧκε στιβαρῆς» ἀπὸ χειρός" 

190 βόμβησενα δὲ λίϑος" κατὰ δ᾽ ἔπτηξαν: ποτὶ γαίῃ 


τ 
183. ἔπλην A. 
δὰ A. I. Vi. omn.; pro λάβε A. Fie. 


183. πολέμους Vi. 5, 50, 133, M. γ; πειρῶν Vi. 5. 
Aristar., Cramer, An. Ox. II, 473, lib. ὡς. ) 
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x. 143. 


e 4. 219. 

f «. 377 mar. 

ἔ 100 mar. 
εἴ, 178. 

i v.219, @.24, 290, 
1. 542. 

k @.410, ε. 288, 9. 
361. 

lw. 191. 

mcf. YW. 826. 

n T. 217, 9. 517, 
κ. 24. 

o εἴ, ¥. 431, 

p Ν. 505, =. 455. 
O 136; cl. δ. 506 
mar 3. 397 

. 204, σ. 397, 

"OF. 18. 

τ cf. =. 40. 


184. ὡς 
185. ἐπότρυνας Vi. 50. 186. ἡ 
187. περ A. 6. Μ. Vi. 56 Eu. FI. te 


H. Stu, Vr. Vi. 5, κο, 133, ye y I. K. 


Of this we have in ἐπέπιϑμεν, B. 341, 8 
syncopated form retaining the augment. 
The repetitions of similar phrases ov 
καλὸν ἔειπες ... εἰπὼν ov κατὰ κόσμον 
(166—179) and ὥρενάς μοι θυμὸν εἰπὼν 
... ἐποτρύνας δέ μὲ εἰπὼν (1᾽)8--- 185), 
show the vehemence of indi nation 
roused by the insult. — θϑυμοδακής, 
we find δηξέϑυμος in Asch. Agam. 744 
and daxffvpog in a fragment of Si- 
monides. 


186 —232. Odys. flings the quoit far 
beyond the rest. Athené, seeming a 
man in the crowd, marks the distance 
and expresses approval. Odys. en- 
couraged launches out into a challenge 
to all champions present except Lao- 
damas, and declares himself an Achzan 
from Troy. — αὐτῷ gage comp. 
Shaksp. Jul. Cesar I. 11., ‘“‘Accoutred 
as I was, I plunged in’’. See mar. for 
similar use of αὐτὸς, also ἕπποι αὐτοῖ- 
σιν ozecpry, A. 699, (comp. Ψ. 81) 
αὐτῇ πηληκι κάρη, T. 482 and the com- 
pound αὐτοχόωνος, ‘exactly as cast” 
or “‘pig-iron” (of the lump thrown in 
7.826). The retention of the φᾶρος, 
which was large and cumbrous, marks 
the masterly ease of the throw, such 
upper garments being cast off on such 
occasions; so Thoas, §. soo—1, casts 
off his ylaivay, to run to the ships. — 
δίσχον, apparently unlike the oolog 


—— ee 





a ee -.-.-ς.-. Ξ.Ά.ὄ. 


αὐτοχ. just referred to, which would 
rather resemble our modern athletic 
sport of pitching the cannon-ball, said 
however (Smith's Dict. Antiq. Discus) 
to be thrown by the aid of a strap, 
of which H. has no mention. — 2aye- 
τόν, a Schol. regards this as an adj. 
compar. shortened from παζύτερον; 
some incline [cf. the analogy of ὄχος 
ὀχετὸς (ὀχετηγὸς))} te regard it as a 
noun formed from πάχος, and as still 
a noun, but of neut. form, in παχετὸς 
δ᾽ ἦν ἠύτε κίων, ψ. 191. I take it as 
an adj., like περιμήκετος from περι- 
μηκὴς, 80 Faesi. — περιστρέψας, 
see the action of the Discobolus in the 
well known statue; comp. sxe πέτρῳ 
χέρα κυκλώσαις ὑπὲρ ἁπάντων Pind. 
Ol. XI. 72. In later times the discus 
and javelin-throwing were not distinct 
contests but departments of the pen- 
tathlon. Then, as here, the material 
was stone (λέθος 190), comp. οἷά τὲ 
χερσὶν ἀκοντίζοντες αἰχμαῖς, καὶ de- 
ϑένοις ὑπότ᾽ ἐν δίσκοις ev’ οὐ γὰρ 
ἣν πένταϑλον. Pind. Isthm. I. 24—6. 
It should be remembered that, like the 
javelin, the big stone is a weapon of 
combat in H. , at 

190. βόμβησεν, verb formed from 
the connate a “bomb” from the 
bursting noise of the missile. — éat7- 
§ay, “‘each in fright for his own head”, 
says Eustath, 
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a 369, ¥. 166. Φαίηκες δολιχήρετμοι." ναυσίκλυτοι" ἄνδρες, 


ὅπ, οὐδ πο λῶος ὑπὸ ῥιπῆρ.. ὃ δ᾽ ὑπέρπτατολ σήματα πάντα, 

ς M. 462, 0. 171,| ῥίμφα" ϑέων ἀπὸ χειρός" ἔϑηκεῖ δὲ τέρματ᾽ ᾿4ϑήνη, 
T. 868. ἀνδρὶ δέμας εἰκυῖα, ἔπος" τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαξεν" 

4 N ce X30) «(καί κ᾽ ἀλαός τοι, ξεῖνε, διακρίνειξ τὸ σῆμα 

ὁ X. δι, ν. 86, [ἀμφαφόων "' ἐπεὶ οὔ τι μεμιγμένον" ἐστὶν ὁμίλῳ, 

f Ws. 388. ἀλλὰ πολὺ πρῶτον" ov dt Dagon τόνδε γ᾽ ἄεθλον" 

Εν». 335, Θ. 806. o% τις Φαιήκων τόδε γ᾽ ἵξεται, οὐδ᾽ ὑπερήσει." 

᾿ τ S00 ar. ὃς paro,! γήϑησεν δὲ πολύτλας δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς, 

i 915, δ. 277 mar. χαίρων, οὔνεχ᾽ ἑταῖρον ἐνηέαπι λεῦσσ᾽ ἐν ἀγώνι. 

k εἴ. K. 365. καὶ τότε κουφότερον μετεφώνεε Φαιήκεσσιν 

ΕΑ ῷ ο,,) Τοῦτον νῦν ἀφίκεσϑε, νέοι" τάχα δ᾽ ὕστερον" ἄλλον 

πο s.881. ἠ ἠἊἥσειν ἢ τοσσοῦτον ὀΐομαι, ἢ ἔτι μᾶσσον. 





194. [εικυῖα πος. 


192. ὑπὸ H. M.; ὑπαὶ A. I. Κ. et a man, pr. Μ. Vi. 5, 133, 56 Vr.; erant 

qui βήματα pro σήματα Y., ita G.; πάντα H. K. Vi. 50 et a man. pr. 56. 

Eu. Wo. et recentt. zavtay A. Vi. 133 et a man. pr. 56, I. K, M. Vr., conf. 
> Oo 


W, 843, ubi Eu. πάντα ἢ πάντων, πάντα Vi. 5. 193. ὑπὸ VJ γι; τέρμα 
Vi. 5. 197. τὸνδέ τ᾿ I,K. Vr. τῶνδέ τ᾽ Stu. 198. τὸδε γ᾽ Vi. 56. Aristar. m., 
Ψν ὧν 
τὸ δ᾽ H., tod” Eu., τῷ γ᾽ Vi. ς, τόν γ᾽ Vi. 133, τόνδ᾽ Fl. 200. λοῦσσεν Vi. 1.33. 
201. μετεφώνει G.I. Κ. Μ. Stu. Vr. 202. τοῦτο Vi. 5; mox ἐφέκεσθε (quod ma- 
vult 6.) Vr. Vi. 56 et var. 1. Eu, et in mar. St. 103. ἠδ τοσοῦτον Vr. Vi. 5; 
ἠέ te μᾶσσον Vi. 5. 204. ὄντινα Vi. omn, H. I. K. Stu. Vr. α, quod probat 
Alter, εἴτινα A. 


191—2. It seems to me very likely 
that line τοί has been inserted: the 
subject to ἔπτηξαν may easily enough 
be understood from 188 sup. σήματα 
are the marks of the distances, τέρματ᾽, 
reached by the previous throwers; these 
words would in fact be more strictly 
in their places if transposed; comp. 
Eurip. Helen. 1472, τρογῷ τέρμονα 
δίσκου, and Sir W. Scott, Lady of 
L. V. 23> 

‘““When each his utmost strength had shown, 

The Dougles rent an earth-fast stone 

From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 

And sent the fragment through the sky, 

A rood beyond the farthest mark.” 

194. a@vdgt, for the disguises of 
Pallas see App. E. 4 (10) Gan) mid. 
ϑάρσει .. ayove, comp. ϑαρσεῖ 
γέροντος zeioa Eurip. Androm. 993, 
ϑαῤῥεῖν μάχην Xen. Anab. Il, 2, 20. 

200—1. ἐνηέα, epith. often used of 
ἔταιρον, this accus. and the gen. éynéog 
are the only cases that occur; comp. 


φιλότητος ἐνηέος, Hes. Theog. 651, 
and ἐνηείης ‘“‘mildness”, ascribed to 
Patroclus P. 670. The opposite qua- 
lity is expressed by ἀπηνὴς, τ. 329, 
ὃς μὲν ἀπ. αὐτὸς fy καὶ ἀπηνέα 
εἰδῇ, but find also προσηνὴς Pind. Pyth. 
X. 99, Thue. VI. 77. Doed. illustrates 
the loss of the » in éenéa by μεέων 
(weviov) minus μινύϑειν, and οἷος 
“‘alone’’, compared with Lat. unus, an- 
ciently anus. — κουφότερον, Bek. 
Hom. Blatt. p. 312—3, says “rather”? 
gaily, but ‘“‘more gaily’? seems intended, 
gee ON 149 sup. 

202-3. τάχα, the lexicons all agree 
that H. knew not of the sense ‘‘per- 
haps’, and that here as elsewhere 
“quickly” is the meaning. — ὅστερον», 
Ni. notices that, asin E. 17 δδ᾽ ὕσεε- 
ρος ὥρνυτο χαλκῷ it here is = δεύ- 
τέρον, and τοσσοῦτον adverbial, as 
in φ. 250, οὔ τι γάμου τοσσοῦτον 
ὀδύρομαι. 


DAY XXXxIv. | 
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τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ὄτινα κραδίη" ϑυμὸός τε κελεύει, 

γος δεῦρ᾽ " ἄγε, πειρηϑήτω, ἐπεί μ᾽ ἐχολώσατε" λίην, 
ἢ πύξὰ ἠὲ πάλῃ ἢ καὶ ποσίν, οὔ τι μεγαίρω, 
πάντων: Φαιήκων πλήν γ᾽ αὐτοῦ “αοδάμαντος. 
ξεῖνοςξ γάρ μοι ὅδ᾽ ἐστέ" τίς ἂν φιλέοντι μάχοιτο; 
ἄφρων δὴ κεῖνός γε καὶ οὐτιδανὸς" πέλει ἀνὴρ. 
210 6g τις ξεινοδόκῳϊ ἔριδα προφέρηται ἀέϑλων 

δήμῳ ἐν ἀλλοδαπῷ,. fo δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πάντα κολούει. 


ὁ f. 235 mar. 

f 117, 

g @. 176, 417, Z. 
215. 


h ε. 460, 515. 
i ὁ. 55, 70. 
k 2.7; cf. K. 479. 


τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ov πέρ τιν᾽ ἀναίνομαι, οὐδ᾽ α ἀϑερίξω, Ι! Τ' 834, ε. 86. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐθέλω ἴδμεν" καὶ πειρηϑήμεναι ἄντην. 

πάντα" γὰρ οὐ κακός slut, μετ᾽ ἀνδράσιν SodoL? ἄεϑλοι. 
15 εὖ μὲν τόξον οἶδα ἐΐξοονι ἀμφαφάασθϑαι"" 

πρῶτός x ἄνδρα βάλοιμι ὀϊστεύσας ἐν ὁμίλῳ 
ἀνδρῶν" δυςμενέων, εἰ καὶ μάλα πολλοὶ ἕταῖροι' 
ἄγχι" παρασταῖεν καὶ τοξαξοέίατο φωτῶν. 

οἷος δή μὲ Φιλοχτήτης " ἀπεκαίνυτο" τόξῳ 


m Ψν. 114. 

n 146, φ. 159. 

o εἴ, ¥. 409, σ. 167. 
p δ. 241. 


q 2.586, aed tes, 





211. £éo. 


207. γ᾽ om. Vi. 5, 56, τ’ 6. M. V. 
var. 1. ἄνηρ A. a man, rec. 
Wo. et recentt. 


213. ξέδμεν. 


214. οἷσιν ἄεϑλοι A. 
Eu. 218. περισταῖεν V., παρισταῖεν Vi. 56; τοξαξοιαν y. 


215. οῖδα. 


209. ἀνδρῶν pro ἀνὴρ Bek. annot., 


211. = A.I.M.E. ΕἸ. et edd. vett., δ᾽ H. Eu. 


~ ua 
216. πρῶτος ay 


215. τόξων Vi. 5. 
219. τόξων Vi, 5 





205. δεῦρ᾽ aye, this phrase had 
become so purely adverbial as to be 
used here with the 38 person. 

206. Ni. regards this v. as inter- 
polated. I incline to agree with him. 

207. πλήν γ᾽, he only excepts the 
eldest son of the king; the feeling of 
Eevia gained strength by being thus 
limited. It is implied that there is in 
the ἔρις ἀέθλων, 210, sufficient anta- 
gonism, though but temporary, to em- 
peril it. This tends to enhance the 
closeness and sacredness of the tie. 
It is however only δήμῳ ἐν ἀλλοδαπῷ, 
which appears to be limited, by the 
feeling implied rather than stated, to 
the country of the ξένος himself. 

215. ForOdysseus as an archer comp. 
a. 261, where he is said to have used poi- 
soned arrows, also the bow-trial of the 
suitors in m. commencing with an ela- 
borate description of the bow as fetched 
from its repository. Odys. therefore had 
left it at home. Accordingly when he 
takes a bow in the Doloneia, it is the gift 
of Meriones for the occasion, and then 


only used to whip the captured horses 
of Rhesus, A. 260, 514. He never uses 
it in battle, as deeming it unworthy 
of heroic combat, save against game 
and in 7. against the suitors. The in- 
ferior character of those who used 
such weapons is alluded to by Sopho- 
cles in the Ajax ὁ τοξύτης ἔοικεν 
οὐ σμικρὸν φρονεῖν; and the same 
feeling is manifest in the word atea- 
“tog, ‘‘spindle’’, contemptuosly used 
for “arrow” by a Spartan in Thacyd. 
IiI, 20. 

219. Φιλοκχτήτης, mentioned in B. 
718 as left behind wounded by the bite 
of a hydra, and in γ. 190. as reaching 
Greece in safety after the war. The 
mention in B, as well as the present one, 
implies that he reached Troy sub- 
sequently to the time at which the II. 
closes. On the means used to bring 
him thither schyl. and Sophocl. 
founded their dramas. In a fragment 
of the former (235 Dind.) the line oc- 
curs κρεμάσασα τόξον πέτυος ἐκ με- 
λανδρύου. 


46 

a γ.100,220. ὅδ. 380. 

Ὁ H. 198, N. 269. 

c 9. 128 mar. 

d E. 304, ΜΙ. 888, 
449, .ο 287. 
ὁ ¢.158, 7.67, 907, 
a. 440, A. 88. 
fe 89, Ζ. 142 
εἴ, NW. 322. 

g cf. A. 261. 

h 4. 629, 4. 308, 
E. 6386. 

i E. 172, O. $20. 


220. vl A. I. K. M. Vi. 5, 50, 56; oO A. Vi. 5. 
@ B Eu., πολὺ φέρτερον Vi. 133 a man. pr. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 220 —223. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


δήμῳ" ἔνι Τρώων, ore τοξαζοίμεϑ᾽ ᾿Δχαιοί" 
τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ἐμέν φημι πολὺ προφερέστερον" εἶναι, 
Ἰ ὅσσοι νῦν βροτοί εἰσιν ἐπὶ: χϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδοντες. 


ἀνδράσιξ δὲ προτέροισιν" ἐριξέμεν' οὐκ ἐθελήσω, 


221, προφερέστατον A. Stu. 
223. οὔτι θελησω Vi. 50, 133. 





220. ‘Ayacol, it is remarkable that 
this avowal that he was an Achean, 
draws no direct remark from the king. 
The lines 241—3 ὄφρα καὶ ἄλλῳ εἴπῃς 
ἡρώων κ. τ. 1. may seem tacitly to re- 
cognize it; nevertheless, the signifi- 
cant disclosure does not awaken the 
interest which might have been ex- 
pected, and is plainly inconsistent with 
the enquiry with which the book closes 
(544—6), since it must have been ob- 
vious that he must have lost many 
ἕταῖροε among the slain. I therefore 
suspect these lines (219—-20) as an 
interpolation by some one who remem- 
bered the legendary fame of Philocte- 
tes as an archer. They can well be 
spared. Soph. Phil. 1058—g9 are in 
favour of their having been in the 
text when that play was written. 

223—4. The poetical belie# in the 
degeneracy of human powers peeps out 
here: note also that Herakles is not 
in Homer’s view an immortal, but one 
of those mortal men (dedgact = βροτοῖς 
... ἐπὶ χϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδουσι») who con- 
tended with the Gods. He belongs to 
the generation immediately before the 
Trojan war, Thus Tlepolemus his son 
by Astyocheia fights there (B. 658 foll.) 
He slew the eleven elder sons of Ne- 
leus, brothers of Nestor (A, 690 foll.), 
and Iphitus, son of Eurytus, who gave 
Odys. his father’s famous bow (9g. 22 
foll.). This murder, mentioned with 
abhorrence, as a Violation of the laws 
of hospitality, was even subsequent to 
that gift; i.e. Herakles was yet alive 
in Odysseus’ boyhood (παιδνὸς ἔων ibid.). 
Agreeably with this view, he sacked 
Troy in the time of Laomedon, father 
of Priam, and through the wrath of 
Heré was shipwrecked on his return 
(ἘΞ. 251 foll). The words which describe 


Odysseus’ recognition by him, ἔγνω δ᾽ 
αὐτίκα κεῖνος x.t. 4, and his addressing 
him by name, suit moreover the fact 
of his having somewhere encountered 
him in life fof. 154, 390). In T. 145 
foll. an escape of his at Troy from the 
sea-monster, and a mound raised for 
his protection, supposed to be still 
standing at the time of the siege, are 
mentioned. His birth and subservience 
to Eurystheus, through the mechanism 
of Heré, and the labours imposed on 
him by Eurystheus, are noticed in T. 
98, ἐπ. 324, O. 639, 24. 622—3. He is 
Διὸς γόνος, but so far from being there- 
fore immortal that his death is distinctly 
recorded (Ε. 635—8; 2. 117), and ap- 
parently regarded as a necessary re- 
tribution, i. 6. by having been prema- 
ture, for his presumption in assaulting 
the deities Heré and Aides with his 
arrows (E. 392—409). Finally in 2. 601 
foll. we have the unique passage, which 
makes him appear in the region of the 
dead as an εἴδωλον, i. ce. one of the 
ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα καμόντων, whilst his 
proper personality (αὐτὸς) is not there 
but among the immortal gods, with 
Hebé for his wife, who from J. 2 and 
E. 906 (cf. y. 464) according to heroic 
manners is proby. unmarried. This 
double form of existence in shadow and 
in substance seems a refinement incon- 
sistent with primitive simplicity, and 
I am disposed to regard 1. 602—4 as 
considerably later than the bulk of the 
Homeric Text. Yet there (omitting 
602—4) he is still armed with bow and 
arrows, 85 in E. 392 foll., not with 
the club, as in Pind, Ol. IX. 45, which 
Pisander of Rhodes cire. B. C. 600 is 
said to have first assigned to him, and 
which in 4. 575 is given to Orion (δό- 
παλον παγχαλκεον αἰὲν ἀαγὲς). H. then 


220 


DAY XxxIv.| 


οὔϑ᾽ Ἡρακλὴι,"» οὔτ᾽ Εὐρύτῳν Οἰχαλιῆι, 

225 οἵ ῥα καὶ ἀϑανάτοισιν ἐρίζεσκον- περὶ τόξων᾽ 

τῷ ῥα καὶ αἷψ᾽ ἔθανεν μέγας  Εὔρυτος, οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρας“. 
ἵκετ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάροισι" χολωσάμενος γὰρ ᾿Απόλλων ὡς 
ἔχτανεν, οὔνεκά μιν προκαλίζετοξ τοξάξεσθϑαι. f γ. 279 mac. 
δουρὶ" δ᾽ ἀκοντίζω ὅσον οὐκ ἄλλος τις ὀϊστῷ. Ν 

230 οἴοισιν δείδοικα ποσὶν μή τις μὲ παρέλθῃ! 
Φαιήχων" λίην γὰρ ἀεικελίωςΚ ἐδαμάσϑην 
κυμασιν! ἐν πολλοῖς" ἐπεὶ οὐ κομιδὴπ κατὰ νῆα 
ἦεν ἐπηετανός"" τῷ μοι φίλα γυῖαο λέλυνται." 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 224—236. 47 


ἃ E. 893, 895, 4 
606 


Ὁ B. 596, 730; εἴ. 
φ. 18 segq. 
cf. Ο. 384. 
φ. 32. 
f. 


ἢ ἢ 99, ¢. 86 mar. 
ο σ. 241, 287, H. 


as pat’, of δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἀκὴν» ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ") 6, N. 85. 


"Aduivoos δέ μιν. οἷος ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπεν" 7 
‘Esty’, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἀχάρισταν wed’ ἡμῖν ταῦτ᾽ ἀγορεύεις, υ 5395. 


231. ἀξεικέλιος. 
224. οὔϑ᾽ Ἡρακλῆ οὔτ᾽ Εὐρύτω γ. 
καλέσσατο Vi. 56. 


ot 
“«αρέλϑη H. 232. νῆος a. 


233. ἐπηςξέτανος. 


p ἢ. 154 mar. | 
84. 


235. προσέειπεν. 


226. ap.... οὐδὲ τι K. 228. προ- 


230. οἵοισιν δὲ δέδοικα Vi. 5; παρέλθοι Vi. 133 Eu., 


233. γοῦνα cum var, 1. γυῖα A.; λέλυντο A. 


236. pro pe’ Apoll. Soph. παρ᾽. 


knew nothing of Herakles’ Apotheosis, 
which is found distinctly stated in Hes. 
Theog. 950 foll. (where also 4. 604 is 
found) and in Pind. Nem. I end, Jsth. 
Ill. gs—ro1. This is a mark of Ho- 
meric antiquity. 


224. Εὐρύτῳ, Ni. remarks that in 
g. 14 foll. he is misplaced from Oecha- 
118 to Messené; but that is not so. Odys. 
merely meets his son Iphitus in Mes- 
sené, who had gone thither in quest 
of certain horses. 

225—9. περὲ τόξων, “in archery’’. 
— δουρὶ «.t.i., in the middle ages 
in English archery three bow-shots to 
a mile was reckoned good shooting, 
This statement is probably to be mea- 
sured by a less powerful standard of 
archery, yet still strikes one as a huge 
exaggeration unsuited to Odysseus’ 
character, and the line is open to 
suspicion. 

230—3. ποσὲν, this involves a re- 
tractation of part of the challenge in 
206. — λέην, see on a. 46. — xouedy, 
not ‘conveyance’, but, as interpreted 
by 453, κομιδή ye Bea ὡς ἔμπεδος 
nev, “care”? of the body and its pow- 


ers, all that the Latin expressed by 
curare corpora, κομέξω and κομέω both 
mean ‘care for’’, ‘attend to’’; cf. α. 
356 ta σ᾽ αὐτῆς ἔργα κόμιξε, also 
cf. ἤδη μοι ὄλεσσεν ἀλη τ᾽ ἀκομιστίη 
te, g. 284. This “care”? was not 
éxnetavog (see on ὅδ. 89), i. e. it was 
much interrupted. 

234—65. Alcinoiis soothes Odys. for 
the disparagement he had undergone, 
renounces his people’s claim to emi- 
nence in manly contests — they pre- 
fer enjoyment to toil — and thus dis- 
poses of the hero’s challenge, but upholds 
their excellence in navigation, dancing 
and singing. Demodocus’ lyre is at 
his bidding fetched from the palace, 
umpires are appointed, and the ground 
prepared for the dancers, a company 
of whom perform, 80 deftly that Odys. 
marvels, 

234. ἀχὴν, see App. A. 16. The 
silence here is that of embarrassment, 
the challenge of Odys. being general, 
and all probably feeling compromised 
by the rudeness shown to him. 

236—9. ἐπεὶ x. τ. Δ. This has no 
strictly corresponding apodosis, but the 
sentence is left suspended, and ἀλλ᾽ 
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[DAY XxxIvV. 





a ¥. 411, @. 585.| ἀλλ᾽ ἐθέλεις ἀρετὴν" σὴν φαινέμεν, ἢ tor ὀπηδεῖ, 


b 2. 102. 

c ε. 845, vw. 388, v. 
190. 

ἃ =. 91. 

e 4. 539. 

f =. 92. 

g ὅδ. 289 mar. 

h 101, 251. 

ix. 61. 

k β. 178 mar. 

| pt. 399, 0. 476. 

m δ. 209, Π. 499. 

n =. 292, 


χωόμενος," ὅτι σ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ ἐν ἀγῶνι παραστὰς" 
νείκεσεν, ὧρ ἂν σὴν ἀρετὴν βροτὸς οὔ τις ὄνοιτο," 
ὃς tig! ἐπίσταιτο ἧσι φρεσὶν ἄρτια Baler: 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε, νῦν ἐμέϑενε ξυνέει ἔπος, ὄφρα καὶ ἄλλῳ 
εἴπῃς" ἡρώων, ὅτε κεν σοῖς ἐν μεγάροισιν 

δαινύῃ' παρὰ σῇ τ᾽ ἀλόχῳ καὶ cotor* τέχεσσιν, 
ἡμετέρης ἀρετῆς μεμνημένος, οἷα καὶ ἡμῖν 

Ζεὺς ἐπὶ! ἔργα τύϑησι διαμπερὲς" ἐξέτι πατρῶν. 

οὐ γὰρ πυγμάχοι εἰμὲν ἀμύμονες οὐδὲ παλαισταὶ, 
ἀλλὰ ποσὶ κραιπνῶς" ϑέομεν καὶ νηυσὶν ἄριστοι" 


o cf. N.731, α. 15.) αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἡμῖν δαίς τε φέλη κιϑαρίς" τε χοροί τε, 


240. For. 2441. ἐέπος. 


238. ὅτι οὗτος Vi. 50. 


φρεσὶν ἧσιν G. Vics; ἐπ᾽ ἄρτια Vi. 5. 
248. ἐξ ἔτι A. Vi. 56. 


06 
ἄλλω H. 242. οἷς Vr. 


242. Felxys. 


245. «ἔργα. 


240. ἐπίσταται K. Stu. y, ἐπισταέη VY. et var. 1. M.; 


241. ἄλλοις K. Vi. 5 et var. 1. pe, 
246. ἐσμὲν A. Eu. 248. 


pro φίλη h. qe ad v. 119 μέλει et pro χοροί te καὶ ada. 





aye in 241 resumes with a new com- 
mencement. — ἀχάριστα, “‘offensi- 
vely”. — νεέχεσεν, ὡς ... ὄνοιτο 
Gots, “has disparaged thee by such 
reflections as no one would venture to 
cast on thy merit, who etc.”: on ὄψοιτο 
sce note at &. 379. 

241—2. ὄφρα καὶ ἄλλῳ x. τ. λ., 
the words here distinctly contradict the 
previous boast of 101 foll, — σοῖς, 
the Cod. Vratisl. here has οἷς. Bek. 
Homer. Bl. 77 has omitted this from 
his enumeration of passages where the 
pron. ὃς suus appears for σὸς tuus, he 
gives a. 402 (where see note) δώμασι 


σοῖσιν ἀνάσσοις, where the cod. Augsb. - 


has οἷσιν, δ. 597 ἕπεσσί te σοῖσιν 
ἀκούων where the reading of Apollon. 
Soph. 14, 17. was οἷσιν, and e, 168 
ony πατρίδα γαῖαν ἴχηαι, where one 
Vi. has ἣν, and φρεσὶ σῇσιν in £. 180, 
v. 562, ὦ. 357, in all which three places 
one Vi. and the Augsb. have jot». 
These coincidences of reading in cer- 
tain mss. are too numerous and too 
uniform to be the result of change, 
and point to a traditional use of one 
primitive possessive for the 24 and the 
3° person; cf. the dual forms ogame, 
σφωδ, and the use of sie in German; 


so in the Hebrew verb the same form 
expresses ‘‘you"’ and ‘‘they“ fut. fem. 

243—§. ἀλόχῳ, the inconsistency 
of this assumption that Odys. has a 
wife at home — for so we must under- 
stand it, cf. 410, not that he would 
thereafter marry — with the proposal 
of ἡ. 312—3, is glaring. The Scholl. 
do not notice it, nor Ni. Some would 
regard it as a reason for giving book 
ὃ... or this part of it, to a later hand. 
But Alcin. is garrulous enough for any 
amount of inconsistency; see on 7. 
310—5 end; comp. also 240 with 10o1—3 
in which he distinctly ‘‘eats his words’’, 
— xt... τέϑησι διαμπερὲς ἐξέτε, 
“which from our sires Zeus perpetuates 
still in us”; the fre of ἐξέτε belonging 
rather to καὶ ἡμῖν, cf. 1 10s—6, ἡμὲν 
κάλαι ἠδ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν, ἐξέτι τοῦ 
ore κ. τὶ 1. 

247—8. χραιπνῶς ϑέοριεν. Odys. 
having previously, 230—3, excused him- 
self from competing in this exercise, 
the king lays a safe stress upon Phzea- 
cian proficiency in it. — δαές ve x.1.1., 
comp. Priam’s description of his worth- 
less sons ψεῦσταί τ᾽ ὀρχησταί τὲ yooor- 
τυπίῃσιν ἀριστοι. &.261. Every reader 
of Horace will remember the sym- 
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etuara τ᾽ ἐξημοιβὰ" Aostgan’ τε ϑερμὰ καὶ evvai. . 
250 ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε, Daujxov βητάρμονες," ὅσσοι ἄριστοι, μά. 


παίσατε" ἃ ὥς χ᾽ ὁ ξεῖνος ἐνίσπῃ" οἷσι φίλοισιν, at. 100, 106, 9. 291 
olxads! νοστήσας, ὕσσον περιγιγνόμεϑ᾽ ἄλλων re ae 
ναυτιλίῃ καὶ xoool® καὶ doynotvt® καὶ ἀοιδῇ. g 380. 
, ἢ Α ᾿ h ρ.605,α.153, 421 ; 
Ζημοδόκῳ δέ τις aiva κιὼν pdguryyai λέγειαν af N. 731 
255 οἰσέτω, ἢ που κεῖται év* ἡμετέροισι δόμοισιν." k σ. 388, 347. 
ὃς ἔφατ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοος ϑεοείκελος" ὦρτο δὲ κῆρυξ, ᾿ς, 262, 310, Ψ. 
l , 4 : 1 $2, 847. 

oloav φόρμιγγα γλαφυρὴν δόμου ἐκ βασιλῆος. Ὧι δέ. δεῖ. 
αἰσυμνῆταιπ δὲ χριτοὶ" ἐννέαο πάντες ἀνέστανν» oH, 161. ας μὲς 
δήμιοι,“ οὗ κατ᾽ ἀγῶνας ἐΐ πρήσσεσκον Exacta’ ἢ 7. 82, B. 250. 





249. Secpata. 251. Joice. 252. Fodxade. 256. ϑεοιξεέκελος. 


251. παίσατον Zenod. h.q., παέξατε E. (cum var. 1. παέσατε) et Vi. 133, Schol. 
Vi. 56, xafoate Εἰ. Υ. 253. ὀρχηστῦι H. edd. pler. vett. ὀρχηστυῖ VY. Wo. et 


recentt,, cf. 7. 270. 254. λέγειαν y (sed λιγεῖαν 67 et 261) λιγεῖαν Vr. Vi. 
50. 56. 256. κηρυξ Vi. 5, 50. 257. λιγυρὴν H. St. Barn. Ern, Ox., γλαφυ- 
ey» H. τ. Eu. et var. 1. St., Ro. Wo. et recentt. 258. δ᾽ Exxgero: Sehol. Ven. 


B ad K. 68 e Porph. 259. ἀγῶνα y LK. Stu.; mox ἐυπρήσσεσκον Vi. 5. 
Hesych. Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. St. Barn, Ern. Ox. Wo., ἐὐπρήσεσ. I. Vi. 56, 133, ἐῦ πρήσσ. 
Υ͂, et recentt. 


pathetic relish with which he enlarges 
on the Phzacian ethics, as if bent, if 
possible, onimproving upon the example 
which he applauds. Ni. quotes with 
approbation a criticism of Schiitz that 
249 is an interpolation by a later hand. 
I think it coheres very naturally, 
especially remembering {. 64—5 é@é- 
λουσε νεόπλυτα εἴματ᾽ ἔχοντες ἐς 
χορὸν ἔρχεσθαι, and the whole in- 
cident of the laundry errand of Nau- 
sicaa there. It is likely that δὐναὶ, 
as interpreted by 4. 249, has a sensual 
meaning, in which it leads up to the 
following lay of Demodocus concerning 
Ares and Aphrodité. 


2s1— 4. παέσατε, fr. παίξω, mar. — 
évidxy, the simple vanity of the 
Pheacian king is highly characteri- 
stic; see mar, He is much delighted 
at the praise given to the dancing 
by Odys., whose discernment he at 
once proclaims. He had before ex- 
pressed his confidence in the super- 
iority of his ships, 7. 327-8. With 
similar racy simplicity he recommends 
Odys. to secure his chest tightly, lest 


HOM. OD, 11. 


some one of the oarsmen, picked from 
the prime of the Phwacian youth, should 
rob him on his way home, inf. 443—5. 
— Alyevay, see on 67 sup. 

258. αἰσυμνῆταε, (cf. mar. alov- 
pyntnet) these were not mentioned 
in the previous more manly contests: 
their reservation till now clearly indi- 
cates the superior importance of the 
trial of skill in dancing. The number 
‘‘nine’”’ doubtless refers to some division 
of the people, as in y. 7 ἐννέα δ᾽ 
ἔδραι ἔσαν; see note there and App. 
G. 1. The function of preparing the 
ground is the only one directly ascribed 
to the afovp. here; but we are probably 
to recognize the superiority assigned 
to Laodamas and Halius in 370—1 as 
their award. The title is mentioned by 
Aristotle Pol. III, IX, as the third kind 
of μοναρχέα, absolute but elective. 
Theocr, XXV. 48 uses it of a bailiff or 
steward. In Eurip, Med. 19 the verb 
αἰσυμνάω occurs. 

258—6o0 are suspected by Ni. II. xuvit. 


259—60. xgyddedxor, the form 
denotes that they held habitually this 


4 





50 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ ©. 260—268. 


[DAY χχχιν. 





a 264, 2. 590. 
b cf. YW. 258. 
ς 62. 

d 67 mar. 

e YW, 507. 

f α. 431 mar, 
g 159. 


λείηναν δὲ χορὸν," καλὸν δ᾽ εὔρυναν" ἀγῶνα. 
κῆρυξ- δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἦλθε, φέρων φόρμιγγα λίγειαν 
Δημοδόκῳ' ὃ δ᾽ ἔπειτα xi’ ἐς" μέσον" ἀμφὶ δὲ κοῦροι 
πρωϑηβαιϊ ἵσταντο, δαήμονεςξ ὀρχηϑμοῖο᾽" 
πέπληγον" δὲ χορὸν! ϑεῖον ποσίν. αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 


"ἅν, 308, ν. 198. μαρμαρυγὰς ϑηεῖτο" ποδῶν, ϑαύμαξεϊ δὲ ϑυμῷ. 


i 260 mar. 

k 4. 75, y. 183. 
| @. $23. 

πὶ α. 155 mar, 
n =. 295. 





αὐτὰρ ὁ φορμέξων" ἀνεβάλλετο καλὸν ἀεέδειν 
᾿ ἀμφ᾽ "Ageos φιλότητος ἐστεφάνου τ᾽ "Apeoditys: 
ὡς τὰ πρῶτα μίγησανυ ἐν Ἡφαίστοιο δόμοισιν 


260. λειήναν Vi. 56; εὔρυνον Vi. 56, 133, εὔρυναν Schol. Ven. A. Σ΄. 376. 


Apoll. Soph. 79, 18, Hesych, II. 231 et var. 1. P. 
262. κίε μέσον γ. 


λιγεῖαν y Vi. 50, 56, λέγειαν Vi. 5. 


Schol. α. 44; ϑηῆτο Cramer An. Ox. I, p. 386, 10. 


261. κήρυξ Vi. 5, 50; 
265. μαρμαρυγὴν 
267, φιλότητα a, -τος β. 


268. ἐν Ἡφαίστοιο ἄνακτος ἢ. 6. 


function; contrasted with it is that of 
the aor. before and after it. — x. evev- 
vay ἄγωνα “made it wide enough for 
a noble trial of skill’: ay. means 
here τόπον ἐν ᾧ ἠγωνίζοντο, Schol., — 
adding thus to the notion of χορὸν, 
. which is a mere ‘'place of dancing”; 
cf, Ὑπερβορέων ἀγῶνα, Pind. Pyth. 
X. 47 and Donaldson’s note. 

261—6. Alyetay, see on 67 sup. — 
ἐς μέσον cf. 2. 604 μετὰ dé σφιν 
μέλπετο ϑεῖος ἀοιδὸς, repeated in 
δ. 17. In &. 593 foll. the χορὸς con- 
sists of youths and maidens dancing 
in a ring which whirls like the wheel 
of a potter, and then advancing to- 
wards each other in opposite ranks. — 
πέπληγον, cf. Virg. Aen. VI. 644, 
pedibus plaudunt choreas. — μαρμια- 
υγὰς, cf. Hy. Ap. Pyth. 24—25, αἴγλη 
4, μιν (Φοῖβον) ἀμφιφαείνει μαρμα- 
ρουγῆς te ποδῶν καὶ ἐυκλώστοιο γι- 
τῶνος: so Byron, ‘““Muse of the many- 
twinkling feet’’, and Moore, Laila 
Rookh I, 665, “Dancing feet, that gleam 
and shoot. Rapid and white, like sea- 
birds o’er the deep”, Athen. I, 15, D, 
says that we have here a ὑπόρχημα, 
or dance of a mimetic character, ac- 
companying the song of Demodocus. 
Pausanias III. 18, describes such an 
one as forming part of the worship of 
the Amyclean Apollo, and that such 
dances were part of the ritual of Apollo 
is undoubted. It is uncertain whether 
in Z. 559 foll., a song is to he unders- 
tood as accompanying the dance, in 
=. 603 it certainly is. Ina lay in ho- 
nour of Hephaestus, the lame god, the 


dance would have been less proper: 
further the introduction by the fixed 
phrase, φορμέγγων ἀνεβάλλετο, in 266, 
suggets that an ordinary lay is inten- 
ded as in α. 155 (see note), 9. 262. 

266—30s. The minstrel sings how 
Ares loved Aphrodité, and dishonoured 
Hepheestus, who, informed by the Sun- 
god, entrapped the unwary lovers, 
and exposed them in their shame to 
the gaze of the assembled gods, As 
regards the ethical tone of the lay, 
setting aside for the moment the col- 
loquy of Hermes and Apollo, the rest 
of it amounts to a dissuasive from li- 
centiousness; even although, like the 
maxims of Horace on the same subject 
(Sat. I. iii. 134.), it only turns on the 
awkwardness of detection, As regards 
that colloquy, if it be genuine, Posei- 
don’s bearing should be set off against 
it. He evidently represents the better 
mind of Olympus, and although with 
some sympathy for the offender, does 
not propose that the offence be con- 
doned. The song moreover is recited 
in the Assembly, where none but men 
were present. The poet has shielded 
matronly dignity and maiden purity, 
even when his standard is relaxed for 
men. The absence of the female dei- 
ties from the imaginary scene only 
reflects that of the ladies of the palace 
from the circle of listeners. 

, 266—7. aveB., cf. Theor. VI. 20. — 
ἀμιφὲ with gen., occurs II. 825, πίδαπος 
ἀμφ᾽ ὀλίγης. — evoteq. Αφρ., comp. 
Sappho 9, γρυσοστέφαν᾽ Apoeodete. 

268. Hepheestus in 2. 382 and Hes. 








DAY χχχιν.] 


OATZZEIAL Θ. 269—273. 51 


λάϑρῃ"" πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔδωκε, λέχος" δ᾽ ἤσχυνε καὶ εὐνὴν | * 2,450. 2-4, Β. 


270 Ἡφαίστοιος ἄνακτος" ἄφαρ δέ of ἄγγελος ἦλθεν 

"Hivos, ὅ σφ᾽ ἐνόησε μιγαξομένους φιλότητι." 

“Ἥφαιστος δ᾽ ὡς οὖν ϑυμαλγέα! μῦϑον ἄκουσεν, 

But ῥ᾽ iwev ἐς χαλκεῶνα," κακὰ geecti βυσσο-- 
δομευων" 


Ὁ γ. 408, 7. 347. 

ς Ο. 914. 

d μ. 314, A. 115, 
2. 167, $2. 561. 

e 8. 126 mar. I’. 121, 

fw. ἐλ, ὦ. 3826, 

. 260, 387, 565. 

a. 475. 
a. $28, 

i ὅδ. 676 mar. 


270. Favaxtog fou. 


271. ὃς σφ᾽ M. S. Vi. so. fort. leg. ᾿Βέλιος, μισγαξομένους φιλότητι νοήσας. 


Theongon. 945 has Charis (or one of the 
Charites, viz. Aydain, Hes. Theog. 945) 
for wife. This has been needlessly 
viewed by some as inconsistent with 
Aphrodité’s conjugal relation here. 
Bat the lay here closes with a resolve 
of Hephestus to return her to her 
father, and demand back the ἔεδνγα, 
i. e. to dissolve the marriage. We have 
only to suppose this resolution acted 
upon, and room for Charis is made; 
nor is there any reason for thinking 
the supposed time of the facts of the 
lay later than that of 2. in the Iliad. 
Bat the colloquy of v. 333—43 is su- 
spicious: 1*'Y because the formula of 
transition ὡς of μὲν .... eyégevor only 
occurs in H. of a dialogue between 
distinct personages, while here it is in- 
troduced after the ade δέ τις εἴπεσκεν 
x. t.4.; 256} because of the feeble repe- 
tition of γέλως .... θεοῖσιν 343, from 
326, ἐνῶρτο γέλως .... ϑεοῖσιν. But 
3°47 if Apollo and Hermes hold_ this 
colloquy, whom is the teg and ἄλλος 
of v. 328 to represent? According to 
Homeric usage it should be some un- 
named persons in attendance on the 
principal ones. Even assuming Zeus 
could fill a position so undignified, yet 
Zeus is obviously ποί present; for he 
is first spoken of, and does not respond 
when spoken 0 in common with the 
rest; the goddesses are not present, 
there is positively no other Olympian 
deity left save Apollo, Hermes, and 
the purely functionary Paiéon, the 
healer of Olympus, of whom we find 
a double mention with the same re- 
curring phrases in E. 401, 899. The 
Sun-god indeed occurs in g#., but he 
is not an Olympian. He appears there 
(376) at the court of Zeus, to urge 
his appeal against the sacrilegious 


slaughter of his cattle; but the mention 
of him in v. 270 excludes the notion 
of his presence here. If then Apollo 
and Hermes are also excluded from 
the tig, as they are, if 333—43 be 
genuine, both by the fact of their being 
named, and by the tenor of their con- 
versation, so wholly antipathetic to 
the sentiments of the τε, there re- 
mains no quorum for τις to embody. 
Lastly, the licentious sentiment, if it 
be Homeric, occurs only here (the sug- 
gestion in 8. 130 is animal, but not 
licentious); nor do Hesiod and the 
Hymns furnish a single parallel. Among 
the latter an illustration might belooked 
for in the amour of Aphrodité with 
Anchises (Hy. Venus). But there the 
description is veiled by a delicacy 
quite unlike the breadth of expression 
here; there are, moreover, none to 
look on in sportive banter. On these 
grounds I have no hesitation in re- 
jecting 333—343. The Schol. H. has 
noted that in some copies they did not 
appear, alleging their immodest tenor. 
The context is complete without them; 
and, when they are removed, the lay, 
although bold and unrefined, is not 
vicious in tone. 


269—71. πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔδωχε, i.e. Ares 
to Aphrodité, as the price of her con- 
sent. A Schol. interprets it by μοιχ- 
ἄγρια i. 6. compensation to Hephestus 
for his wrong (332), but this seems out 
of place here. — Ἥλιος, elsewhere in 
H. always Hédsog. The form occurs 
Hy. Apollo, 293, Hy. Sol, τ. It is re- 
markable that this god, who here de- 
tects and informs, is indebted to Lam- 
petié, an attendant nymph, for detection 
and information concerning his own 
losses in μ. 374—5. 
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277. fot. 281. Fédorro. 


274. δεσμὰ Vi. so. 
Vi. 50. 


περι Vi. 5. 282. πέρι A. 


OATZZEIAL Θ. 274—287. 


284. 290. for. 


277. δέμνια κεῖτο α B Vi. omn. A. 1. K. Eu, 
280. ov κέ τις Vi. omn. A. H. 
284. ἔσκεν ἀπ. A.G. M. Vr. et cum var. ]. ἔπλετο 


[DAY XxxIV. 


+ EMO | ἐν δ᾽ Eder’ ἀκμοθέτῳ" μέγαν ἄκμονα, κόπτε δὲ δεσμοὺς 
ἀρρήκτους" advrovg, ὄφρ᾽ ἔμπεδον: αὖϑι μένοιεν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ τεῦξε δόλον, κεχολωμένος “Ager, 

Bye ῥ᾽ ἵμεν ἐς ϑάλαμον, ὅϑι of φίλα δέμνι᾽ ἔκειτο 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἑρμῖσινξ χέε δέσματαν. κύκλῳ ἁπάντῃ" 
ἱπολλὰϊ δὲ καὶ καϑύπερϑε μελαϑρόφιν᾽ ἐξεκέχυντο.} 
3, A. $39. ἠύτ᾽ ἀράχνια" λεπτὰ, ta γ᾽ ov κε τις οὐδὲ" ἴδοιτο, 
οὐδὲ ϑεῶνο μακάρων" περὶ γὰρ δολόύεντα τέτυκτο. 

᾿ αὐτὰρ» ἐπεὶ δὴ πάντα δόλον περὶ δέμνια χεῦεν, 

. 586; aan | sloat'4 ἵμεν ἐς Anjuvoy,* ἐὐκτίμενον πτολέεϑρον, 

lq οἵ γαιάων πολὺ φιλτάτη" ἐστὶν ἁπασέων. 

ὩΣ “οι, A. οὐδ᾽ ἀλαοσκοπιὴν' εἶχε χρυσήνιος" “Aons, 

= μο.͵ ὡς" ἴδεν “Ἤφαιστον" κλυτοτέχνην νόσφι" κιόντα" 
ByYy δ᾽ ἴμεναι πρὸς δῶμα περικλυτοῦ" Ἡφαίστοιο, 


286. ξέδεν. 


278. πάντη 


Stu.y Eu. 281. πέρι G. Vi. 56. 


πασέων Pe 4., πασάων h., ἔπλετο πασ. 1. K. Vi. 5, ἐστὶν ax. H. Vi. 50, 56, 


133, cf. α. 70. 
Schol. y Ven. K. gis. &. 135, cf. 
ἐόντα Stu. y. 


274—82. Obs. xowte imperf. of a 
continued action, but before and after, 
ἔϑετ᾽ and τεῦξε, aorists, of completed 
acts. — δόλον of the actual mecha- 
nism, as we say a “contrivance”’ for 
“thing contrived”. — ἐρμεῖσεν, posts 
of the bed, connected with ἕρμα, that 
which supports. — εελαϑρόφιεν, the 
toils are to be conceived as drooping 
from the roof-beam about the posts, 
and as passable from without, but by 
some magic impassable from within. 
Comp. the lock on the chamber door 
of Heré, &. 168, which no other god 
could open, also the animated statuary, 
n. 88, Σ΄. 417, for μέλαϑρον see App. F. 
2 (15). — λεπτὰ, cf. Theocr. XV. 79, 
XVI. 96—7. — οὔ κέ τις 20. ουδὲ oo 
οὐδὲ, for this abundance of the negat. 
it is difficult to find a parallel, οὐδὲ 
twice is not uncommon 6. g. 32, 176 
sup. comp. Chaucer, C. of the δ, Anighie, 
622—3, ‘‘Whan Vulcanus fond, and 


285. ἄλαος σκοπίην Vi. 56. Aristar., ἀλαὸν σχοπέίην Zenod., 
. 10, αλλασκοπέην Vi. 133. 
18). ἐέναι A. Eu. 


286. νόσφιν 


with a chaine unvisible you bond (to 
Venus)”. — Dewy μακάρων, cf. Ale- 
man, Fragm., 11 Bergk, ὥστε Θεῶν 
μηδὲν͵ Ὀλυμπίων λῦσαι ἄτερ éPew (or 
σέϑεν) probably from a choral hymn to 
Hephest., celebrating this scene. 
283—7. εἴσατ᾽ ἴμεν, he makes off as 
part of the plot, to tempt them with op- 
portunity. — Anpvov, Lemnos (Herod. 
VI, 138.140) was peopled by Pelasgians 
expelled from Attica, and Miltiades 
when he captured Lemnos found Pe- 
lasgi there. A volcano now extinct is 
assigned by Buttm. (ap. Ni.) as ex- 
plaining the connexion with Hephestus. 
When, later, Aetna and the Liparwan 
islands became known, the fire - god's 
abode was transferred to them. 
δώμια, Heph. had made a ϑάλαμος 
for Zeus and Heré on Olympus and 
a palace for himself (E. 338—9, &. 
369—71) near that of Zeus, this suits 
the nearness indicated in 289— go. 


— 
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280» 


285 | 
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DAY XXxxIy.]| 





OATZZEIAL O. 288—302. 





ἐἰσχανόων" φιλότητος ἐυστεφάνου" Κυϑερείης. ἃ ΤΡ. β00. 
ἢ δὲ νέον παρὰ πατρὸς“ ἐρισϑενέος Κρονέωνος oP gt 
. ᾽ ’ Id Χ,᾽ κα 7, Δ Ὁ» e , »” dt. 544, y. 7 
290 ἐρχομένη κατ ἃ ἄρ Red: ὁ δ᾽ εἴσω" δώματος ἤει, 188, φ᾿ 199, 160, 
Ev! τ᾽ ἄρα οἱ φῦ χειρί, ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαξεν" |e ο΄ 5... 
“δεῦρο, φίλη, λέκτρονδε" τραπείομεν' εὐνηϑέντε. ἢ vy. 4 ~ ou 
ov yao £8’ "Ἥφαιστος μεταδήμιος," ἀλλά που ἤδη Ἀν 46 τ 
οἴχεται ἐς “Πήμνον! μετὰ Σίντιας ἀγριοφώνους.;»" τι δ δ Cow. 
295 ἧς" φάτο’ τῇ δ᾽ ἀσπαστὸν ἐείσατο κοιμηϑῆναι. pm, 85, v. 18 
τῶ δ᾽ ἐς δέμνιαο βάντε κατέδραϑον"» ἀμφὶ δὲ δεσμοὶ τ 21 ser 
Teqyeveess ἔχυντο" πολύφρονορ" Ἡφαίστοιο" t ef. eto. 
οὐδέ τι κινῆσαι μελέων nv, odd" ἀναεῖραι. vr 498. 
; ‘ ’ “22 ) \ xv. 1738, 4΄ 529, 
καὶ" τότε δὴ γίγνωσκον, ὅτ᾽ οὐκέτι" φυκτὰ πέλοντο. HT. $20, 2. 283; 
el. ° . 
300 ayyzipodov* δέ σφ᾽ ἦλθε περικλυτὸςν ἀμφιγυήεις, ¥ SA 867, = quia 
αὗτις: ὑποστρέψας, πρὶν Ajuvov γαῖαν" ἰκέσϑαι" tac 31 mar 
. Ἠέλιος γάρ of σκοπιὴν» ἔχεν eixd τε μῦϑον. ce ἃ. 888 mar. 








291. «ἔπος. 


295. ἐξεέσατο. 


302. (οι Sete. 


288. fyavomv Cram. An. Ox. II. p. 386. Hesych. IL 378; ᾿φροδίτης K. et 
cum var.1. p. 289. ἐρισϑενέως I. Vi. 56. 290. εἴη A., εἴη 1. K. Vi. 5, 56, 
y ΕἸ. Ro. Basil. 292. γυνὴ Vi. 50, φέλη Vi. 5 et var. 1. P. (mendi corr. 
suspicatur Buttm., cf. 424 inf.); γύναι Vi. 56, 133 οἱ var. 1. a man, rec. A.; 
εὐνηθέντε K. Vi. 5, 56, Eu., -teg A. H. 1. M. Vi. 50, 133, y vw ΕἸ. Ro. 
293. καταδήμιος Et. Gud. 294. ὠχετο δ᾽ Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 608; 
κατὰ Apoll, Soph. 121, 27; ἀχριτοφώνους ap. Apoll. Soph. et Hesych. huc 
pertin. Pors. judicabat. 296. βαντες y Vi. 133 Ro. 297. τεχνίεντες γ. 


299. φευκτὰ Υ. Barn.; πέλοντο M. Vi. 133 he Wo. οἱ recentt., πέλοντο H. 
Ven., πέλονται « B y A. G. I. K. Stu. Vr. Vi. 5, 50, 56, πέλοιτο Rhian., h. 
301. Anuvoy M. 


2923. λέχερονδε, belongs to tea- 
πείομεν, cf. δ. 294 εἰς εὐνὴν τράπεϑ'᾽ 
ἡμέας, not to εὐνηϑέντε. --- μεταδή- 
peas ‘‘at, home”: for δῆμος of locality 
566 on α. 103; cf. also mar. 

294. Σέντιας, explained by Schol. 
on A. 594 a8 if from ofvopat, in ref. 
to their piratical habits, cf. the Μέμνεα 
ἔργα recorded by Herod. ub. inf. The 
Schol. here, citing Hellanicus, says, 
“because they were smiths and made 
weapons of war”. But he also cites Ana- 
creon as associating Cimmerian with Sin- 
tians. (The passage, however, is doubt- 
fai through corruption; see Bergk, 
Anacr. 130.) Now Herod. (IV. 28) men- 
tions some Sindi and a Sindicé near the 


Cimmerian Bosphorus. These Sinties 
then may have come from this con- 
tinent and brought their name, Sindi, 
with them, which the Greeks probably 
changed to Sinties, and then gave an 
artificial account of the term, just as 
they changed Bosra to Byrsa and in- 
vented in explanation the legend men- 
tioned by Virg. 4en. I. 367. Thus the 
Pelasgi, expelled from Attica, see on 
283 sup., doubtless resorted thither be- 
cause they found their own race al- 
ready there. 

302—s. Πέλιος ... σχοπιήν, not 
as a spy on the spot, or going to 
Lemnos with tidings, but the poet, 
feeling the ubiquitous character of the 


54 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 303—313. 


[DAY XxxIv. 





a 287 ἢ 
5 β. 298 , ᾿η. 281, [βὴ" ὃ 
. 114 mar. 

ς 535, App. F. 2 (5) 


ad. 88, Θ. 460. 
ec Θ. 92; ef. x. 81, 
542. 


f hy $70, 42, 703; 
ef. 8. 400 mar. 
a. 7 mar. 

h a. 378 mar. 


307. Féoya ἐπίξεικτα Εἰδησϑε. 


᾿ ἴμεναι πρὸς δῶμα, φίλον τετιημένος" ἦτορ ‘| 

ἔστη- δ᾽ ἐν προϑύροισι, χόλος δέ μὲν ἄγριος ρει" 

σμερδαλέον" δ᾽ ἐβόησε, γέγωνέ! τε πᾶσι ϑεοῖσιν᾽" 
((Ζεῦξ πάτερ, ἠδ᾽ ἄλλοι μάκαρες ϑεοὶ αἰὲν" ἐόντες, 

δεῦϑ᾽, ἵνα ἔργα γελαστὰ καὶ οὐκ ἐπιεικτὰϊ ἴδησϑε' 

ὡς ἐμὲ χωλὸν! ἐόντα Διὸς! ϑυγάτηρ ᾿“φροδίτη 

αἰὲν ἀτιμάξει, φιλέει δ᾽ ἀΐδηλον" “Aona: 

‘lovey’ ὃ μὲν καλός τε καὶ ἀρτίπος." αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε 

ἠπεδανὸς» γενόμην" ἀτὰρ ov τι μοι αἴτιος» ἄλλος, 

ἀλλὰ τοκῆε δύω" τὼ μὴ γείνασϑαι ὔὄφελλον. 

185, ἀλλ᾽ ὄψεσϑ᾽, ἵνα τώ ye καϑεύδετον ἐν φιλότητι, 


309. ἀξέδηλον. 


303 om. A. H. I, K. M. Ro. Vi. 56, ς, 133, Eu., in mar. A. H. Vi. 133 pro 


spurio ascripsere, habet Vi. so [] St. Clark. Ern. Wo, et recentt. 


ϑύρησι Vi. s, 56, H. 
edd., ἀγέλαστα Ἡ. Amb. 
50, 56 ex emend. 


394. προ- 


307. ἔργα γελαστὰ Aristar, et Herodian., h., sic Υ. et 
1, 2, Apoll. Lex. et var. 1. Eu.; 
> I. K. ΕἸ. ἴδηαι Vi. 56 a man. pr. 

5) 50, 133, var. ], ἄλλιμος Pp», ἄρτιπος Apoll, Soph. 42, 22. 


ἴδητε A. Vi. 5, 
"310. ἀρτέπους Vi 
3132. γείνεσϑαι 


Vr. FL, γενεσϑαι a. γίνασθαι β. γίνεσθαι Stu. γ. 


luminary through his rays, transfers 
this attribute to the god. — σμερδα- 
λέον, used mostly of sounds, e.g. with 
κοναβέζειν, layer, κτυπεῖν, but once 
of sight with dédogxe, X. 95, the shorter 
σμερδνὸν also occurs with βοᾶν O. 687, 
432, and in Hy. Sol. 9 with δέρχεσϑαι. --- 

γέγωνε, with past sense, elsewhere pres. 

306—32. Hephestus invokes the gods 
to witness his revenge and threatens 
to dismiss his wife. The gods, but not 
the goddesses, assemble, and deride the 
captives, taunting Ares, and exclaiming 
that he must pay damages. 

306—12. Ζεῦ, the god invoked ap- 
pears not in reply, as the third person 
used of him 318, 320 shows, as does also 
the leading part taken by Poseidon 
321 foll. — yedadta, some read ayé- 
λαστα, but yelaora properly leads up 
to γέλως in 326 inf.: he promises them 
a laugh and they get it. — ἐπιειχτὰ, 
“not to he given way to, or allowed”; 
cf, impermissa gaudia, Hor. Carm. Ill 
vi. 27—8; see mar. for active 8., “not 
giving wai, unyielding’’: in both always 
in H, with. neg. οὐκ. The Germ. wei- 
chen suggests the f in εἴκω. — ἀἐ- 
ὅὄηλον, “hellish’”’, a strong term of 
hate: so Sophoc, Ajax 608 τὸν ἀπό- 
τρόπον ἀέδηλον “Arday. Ares ap- 


plies the term to Pallas as having 
caused the wound of Aphrodité in E. 
880, 80 μνηστήρων ἀέδηλον ὄμιλον 
wy. 303, and πὺρ ἀΐδηλον occurs B. 
455. — ἠπεδανὸς, the opposite of ἔμ- 
πεδος, for the ἢ comp. ἥπειρος α- πέ- 
ρας and for the ending οὐτιδ-ανός. --- 
dvo, in Hes. Theog. 927 Heré is his sole 
parent. — γεένασϑαε see App. A. 20. 
313—5. Owed’, the feeling that the 
shame of the exposure redounded on 
himself does not enter the injured hus- 
band’s mind; the disgrace of the wife's 
infidelity fallsing on her own kin. He- 
phaestus, is drawn in 1], (A. 571 foll., 
2. 394 foll.) as of a sensitive disposition, 
keenly conscious of his infirmity, af- 
fectionate to his mother, feeling hurt 
when she is ill-treated and cher- 
ishing a grateful remembrance of early 
kindness; and, as if privileged at once 
by his infirmity and his usefulness, ex- 
pressing his feelings without reticence; 
as here to Zeus, since Zeus is one of 
the τοκῆξ (312). In the serio- comic 
scene of A. 571 foll. the lighter element 
preponderates; and here his satisfac- 
tion at the culprits’ detection seems 
to outweigh his indignation at the 
wrong, and his pain at having suffered 
it. The phrase ov .., ἔολπα, “1 rather 


DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 314—328. 








εἰς ἐμὰ δέμνια βάντες" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁρόων ἀκάχημαι." 
315 οὐ μήν σφεας ἔτ᾽ ἔολπα" μίνυνϑα ye κειέμεν οὕτω, 
καὶ μάλα" weg pedéovte: τάχ᾽ οὐκ ἐϑελήσετον ἄμφω 
εὕδειν ἀλλά owe δόλος καὶ δεσμὸς ἐρύξει, 
εἰς ὅ κε μοι μάλα πάντα πατὴρ ἀποδῷσιν ἔξεδνα, 
ῦὕσσα οἱ ἐγγυάλιξα κυνώπιδος εἵνεκα κούρης" 
220 ovvexa of καλὴ ϑυγάτηρ, ἀτὰρ οὐκ ἐχέθϑυμος." 

ὡς ἔφαϑ᾽, of δ᾽ ἀγέροντο" ϑεοὶ ποτὶ χαλκοβατὲς δῶ" 
ἦλθεξ Ποσειδάων" γαιήοχος, ἦλθ᾽ ἐριούνης! 
Ἑρμείας, ἦλϑεν δὲ ἄναξ ἑκάεργος! ᾿ἡπόλλων. 
ϑηλύτεραιπ" δὲ Deal μένον αἰδοῖ οἴκοι ἑκάστη. 
5 ἔσταν" δ᾽ ἐν προϑύροισι ϑεοὶ, δωτῆρες ἑάων"»͵ 
ἄσβεστος» δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐνῶρτο γέλως: μακάρεσσι" ϑεοῖσιν, 
τέχνας εἰρορόωσι πολύφρονος" Ἡφαίστοιο. 
ade! δέ τις εἴπεσκεν ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον" 


318. ἔξεδνα. 


31s. ἔξολπα. , 
324. οέκοι Fexacrn. 


319. 320. Foe. 


=o Op 
ΜΘ 
ee. 
Ss 
& 


moO 


mm we 
a] 

SF wm 
Sh 


p v. 346, 4. 599; 
cf, A. 50, N 169. 

q 343. 

r E. 340, ὁ. 755 
mar. 

s 297 mar. 

t B. 271, 4. 81, 
X. 372, δ. 169 
mar. 


323. ξάναξ FexaFegyog. 
328. Felxeoxe ξιδῶὼν. 


315. σφας A. Vi. 133, Eu., σφᾶς FI. Ro. St., σφεας P. Amb. 1, 2, et edd. recentt., 


σφέας Vi. 56,5, 50, G.; κείσεμεν y S. Vr. et ex emend. A. 
317. σφῶε A. Vi. 5, 50, 133, σφῶς l., spar G. 


316. φιλέοντες I. 
318. ἀποδῶσι Vi. 50, Eu., ἀποδῷ- 


σιν Schol. A. p. 14 b 27, sic Bek. Fu., ἀποδῶσιν I. M., ἀποδώσοι Vi. 5, ἀποδώσει 


Vi. 56 ΕἸ. Ro. St. et edd. rell, 
necnon ἐχέϑυμορ). 


ϑύρησι Vi. 56, ἐν προϑύροισι A. 6.1. K. M. Vr. a B y ΕἸ. Eu. 


€ 320. ἐχέμυθος Eu. (sed in interpret. latet 
322. ηλϑε δ᾽ ἐριούνης (trisyll.?) H. ΕἸ. 


28. ἐν προ- 
v προ 
ἐνι ϑύρησι 


H,, εἐνὶ ϑύρησι Vi. 133, ἐνὶ ϑύρ. Vi. 5, ἔν ye θύροισι Vi, 50 et a man. rec. A. ; 


saov A. 


Vi. 56 et ex emen. K. Vi. so. 


327. δἰσορόωντες y Vi. 5. 328. 


ἄλλων Vi. 5, 50, 56. 


do not think ...!’’ is a formula of ban- 
ter or irony, see mar. 

31§—20. χεεέμεν, Buttm. Irreg. Vbe. 
says this infin. is fut. fr. xeéo fut. ind. 
contracted to xe/@, thence shortened to 
κέω, so the part. is κβίων and κέων, 
5. 340 ἔνϑ᾽ ἴομεν κείοντες, ἢ. 342 
Gogo κέων» ὦ ξεῖνε. -- τάχ᾽ οὐχ ἐϑ. 
εὖῦδ., i.e. “they will soon long to 
start up and be off”. — σφωέ, “‘Aristar. 
Apollon. and Herodian give σφῶε nom. 
and acc. dual of pron. of 24 person, 
and ogmé of the 31, oma» for gen. 
and dat. dual 2™, and cgay 35, σφωε 
and oga:y being enclitic.”’ La Roche. 
— ἀποδῶσε, the best supported read- 
ing, for which ἀποδώσει has stuck in 
the vulg. ever since the ed. Flor.: there 
seems no clear case of efodxe with fut. 
in H.; such as eladxe ἢ ἄλοχον ποιή - 
cerca, Γ. 409, being possibly the subj. 


shortened epice. — ἐγγυάλιξα, this 
denotes formal giving as in legal 
quittance; comp. for derivation the 
Latin phrase in manum dare. — dvya- 
tng, of Zeus and Dioné, E. 370 foll. 
321 —~—8. mA ME, Virg., Bucol.X.19foll., 
has reproduced the effect of this pas- 
sage by a similar repeated use of venit. 
— ἐριούνης, elsewhere (mar.) ἐριού- 
gtog, which in &. takes rank as a nom. 
prop. of the God, as does ἐνοσίχϑων 
for Poseidon. It moans the giver of 
sudden luck or unlooked for gain. For 
v. 324 see above on 265 foll. With 
ϑηλύτεραι cf.as regards form ριστε- 
eos, ὀρέστερος, ἀγρότερος. — προϑύ- 
oud, see Αρρ. F. 2 (5). -- ἐάων, from 
nvg gen. ἐῆος, ‘ goods”. — όσβεστος, 
the quick sympathetic laughter that 
seizes on an assembly and is only further 
provoked by efforts to suppress it, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ Θ. 329—347. [Day XXXIV. 





Ee mar, “ovx ἀρετᾷ" κακὰ ἔργα᾽ κιχάνει τοι βραδὺς ὠκύν᾽ 
¢ 808. mar. ὡς καὶ viv Ἤφαιστος ἐὼν βραδὺς εἷλεν “Agna, 330 
aT. M6, Τ᾿ Oa | ἠκύτατόν περ ἐόντα ϑεῶν," of Ὄλυμπον ἔχουσιν, 
© cf, 468, κε 9 γωλὸςς ἐὼν, τέχνῃσι" τὸ καὶ μοιχάγρι᾽ " ὀφέλλει."» 
«7.108. [ὡς of μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον. 
᾿ Tr aoe, * OD aoe. Ἑρμὴν δὲ προςέειπεν avak,& Διὸς υἱὸς, ᾿“πόλλων 
ict. ξ 485. mar.,| « Ἑρμεία. dios: vit, διάκτορε," δώτορ ἐάων .} 435 
μ. 390, 0.319. ἢ Oa κεν ἐν δεσμοῖς" ἐθέλοις κρατεροῖσι πιεσθεὶς" 
ae 556, εὔδεινο ἐν λέκτροισι παρὰ χρυσέῃ» "Apoodirn;” 
n be δά, 164 τὸν δ᾽ ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα διάκτορος ’Agyeupovens 
p 342, 9.87, τ. 54,| Sat" γὰρ τοῦτο γένοιτο, ἄναξ ἑκατηβόλ᾽" ‘AndAdov 
1, ὅ89, 7 | δεσμοὶ μὲν τρὶς τόσσοι ἀπείρονες ἀμφὶς" ἔχοιεν. 340 
q 886 mar. ὑμεῖς δ᾽ εἰρορόῳτε" Geol, πᾶσαι" τε ϑέαιναι" 
“ - τὰ e396, αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν εὔδοιμι παρὰ χρυσέῃ v Apoodity.” 
s 0. 331. ὡς ἔφατ᾽, ἐν δὲ γέλως" wor’ ἀϑανάτοισιχ ϑεοῖσιν. 
Ὁ δ κα Te τοι, οὐδὲ Ποσειδάωνα γέλως ἔχε, λίσσετο δ᾽ αἰεὶ 
v 887 mar. Ἥφαιστον κλυτοεργὸν, ὅπως λύσειεν “Ana: 345 
x 9. 447 mar “oly μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςρηύδα" 
y ἢ. 236 mar 


aa @. 223, §2.669. 





329. Féegya. 


λῦσον" ἐγὼ dé τοι αὐτὸν ὑπίσχομαι, ὡς" ov 
κελεύεις, 


ae 


334. προσέξειπε Fava. 345. 


339. αναξ Fexaty Bo’. 
κλυτόξξεργον. 346. Ἔξπεα. 


τω 


329. κιχάνοι Vi. 56. 
33—42 Τ nonnulli, h. Schol. Vi. 56. 


cov (dissyll.?) Vi. 5, ἀργειφόντη Vi. 56. 
δεσμοῖσι θέλοις ΕἸ. Ald. Ro. et var. 1. St. 
Vr. Vi. 56, 133, @ β Eu. ἢ. q. FI. Ro. St. Ern. O 
338. διάκτωρ Υ. 
ἔχοιεν ἢ. 4. Vi. 5, 50, 133, Amb. 1, 3, ἀμφὶς ἔχ. Apoll. Soph. 29, 19, 
εἰσορόοιτε A. G. M. Vi. 50, ὁρόωντες (lemma) Υ var. l. M. 

344. ἔσχε I., εἶχε Vi. το, Ele var. 1. me. 


Barn. Wo. et recentt. 


κάρεσσι K. var, 1. he 


to 
332. τέχνῃ τῷ Athen., ro H., 


τε a, 708, to y AI. Μ. 
335. δῶτορ ἐάων Vi. 50, 133, Borne 
336. ἐϑέλεις K. Vi. 50 a man. pr., 
337. 342. χρυσῇ A. I. K. M. y Stu. 
x. G. Vi. so, Fl., yovoty 
340. tosis γ Vi. 3, 50; ἔντος 
34!. 
343. ὦρτο μα- 

347. αὐτὸς 


Bek. annot., οἷ, 356 inf.; ὑπόσχομαι a β. 


329—32- ἀρετᾷ, “prosper”, comp. 
aget@ot δὲ λαοὶ vx’ αὐτοῦ mar. — 
εἷλεν "Agna, so Chaucer Knighte’s T. 
2391, “When Vulcanus had caught thee 
(Mars) in his las (i. e. lasso).” For τὸ 
== dt’ 0 see mar. and Sophoe. Philoct. 
142. The repetition in effect of ἐὼν 
βραδὺς by χωλὸς ἐὼν makes v. 332 
suspected. 

333—43- Reasons for rejecting these 
lines as a latter addition have been 
given above on 268.— dwtog ἑάων, 
Hermes is so addressed in the Hy. 


Vesia 8, ἄγγελε τῶν μακάρων, χρυ- 
σόρραπι, δῶτορ ἐάων. -- εἰσορόῳτε, 
see App. A. 2. 

344—66. Poseidon becomes bail for 
the repayment of the wedding-gifts to 
Hephestus, on which the captives are 
released. 

344 should be read continuously with 
332 or perhaps with 331. — αὐτὸν, 
subj. of τέσειν in 348, refers probably 
to Zeus, the πατὴρ of 318. (If 332 
be genuine, it might equally refer to 
Ares.) Hephsestus had threatened to 


359 


355 


360 


DAY XxxIv.| 


OATZIZEIAZ Θ. 348—363. 


57 






τίσειν αἴσιμα" πάντα μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι" ϑεοῖσιν.᾽ 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖτε προςέειπε περικλυτὸς ἀμφιγυήεις 
“un με. Ποσείδαον  γαιήοχε, ταῦτα κέλευε" 
δειλαί τοι δειλῶν γε καὶ ἐγγύαι ἐγγυάασϑαι. 
πῶς ἂν ἐγώ σε δέοιμι μετ᾽ ἀϑανάτοισις ϑεοῖσιν, 
εἴ κεν Ἄρης οἴχοιτο, χρέος καὶ δεσμὸν ἀλύξας;"" 
cove δ᾽ αὖτε προςέειπε Ποσειδάων" ἐνοσίχϑων 


a ἢ. 310 mar. 
Ὁ 8. 447 mar. 
ς 300 mar. 

α ε. 528, y 55. 
e a. 447 mar. 
f 355. 

g O. 205. 

ἢ α. 74 mar. 
iv. 64, B. 71. 
k cf. μ. 382. 





«Ἤφαιστ᾽, el περ γάρ xev"Aons χρεῖος ὑπαλύξας a 
olyntas' φεύγων. αὐτός τοι ἐγὼ τάδε tiow.”* m 800 mar. 
cov! δ᾽ ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα περικλυτὸς" ἀμφιγυήεις n 5. 212. 
“ovx" ἔστ᾽, οὐδὲο ἔοικε, τεὸν ἔπος ἀρνήσασϑαι."» ae nar 
ὡς εἰπὼν δεσμῶν ἀνίει μένος» Ἡφαίστοιο. q E. 386. 
τῶ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐκ δεσμοῖο λύϑεν, κρατεροῦ περ ἐόντος, τ 7- 410. 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἀναΐξαντε, ὃ uty" Gonxnvds βεβήκειν, νον " 
ey > » , ς 5 ‘tt? E. 875, £2 1. 
ἡ δ᾽ aoa Κύπρον" ἵκανε pidoppednst “φροδίτη. Ε. 878 l 


ἐς Πάφον" ἔνϑα" δέ of τέμενος βωμός re ϑυήεις" 


349. προσέειπε. 


358. έξοικε Féxog. 


u @. 48, 4. 148. 





359. ειπτών. 363. For. 


348. post hune v. H. 353 in mar. interseruit qui tamen suo loco non deest. 
348. post h. v. G. H. Vi. 56 inser. 353. 348—g. om. Vi. 50, 133. 350. Πο- 
σειδαων I. Κ. Vi. so. 352. πῶς αν (σ᾽) εὐυθύνοιμι Aristar. (num glossa?) 
h. m. q. t. Υ., πῶς ἂν ἐγώ ce, φέριστε, μετ᾽ ἀϑανάτοισι δέοιμει Amb. 3, ἐγώ 


ο 

σε δέοιμε Etym. Mag. Y. ἢ. h. 353. χρέως a, χρέως y Stu. Vr. Vi. 56, 

Eu., χρέως et γρεέως h., γρείως Vi. 5; δασμὸν Aristar., he 354—5 om. 
@ 0 


K. 


50. 


355. χρεῖος Η., -w¢ a, χρεέως Vi. 5, 56, 133, B Eu. Ro., χρεῖος Vi. 
ὃ 


359. δεσμὸν St. Ern. Bek. Fa., δεσμῶν H., δεσμῶν A. I. y Vi. 5, 50, 
s6, Eu. ΕἸ. Ald. Ro. Basil. Lov. Wo. Dind. 
M. Eu. Barn., -gavre ὁ rasura H., ἀναΐζξας et su . ὁ wens Vi. 56. 


361. ἀναΐξαντες Vi. 50, 133, 
362. xv- 


προνδ᾽ Ixe V.; φιλομειδὴς A. I. M. Vi. 133, -ωμειδὴς, -ομηδὴς, -oundeis, varii 
codd., -ομμειδὴς Scholl. Ven. Ε. 422, &. 283. 





keep his captives bound until Zeus 
repaid him the wedding-gifts, It is to 
this threat that Poseidon replies. — 
καῦτα, i.e. “to let him go on your 
promise that Zeus shall pay”. — dee- 
λαέ τοι x. τ. 1., “even pledges given 
on behalf of the worthless are worthless 
to accept (to have given to one)”; 
meaning, “1 hold him now in pledge; 
whilst I keep him so, I have surety for 
the repayment by Zeus; if 1 let him 
go, your promise on behalf of Zeus 
will be worthless, (it is implied that 
Zeus would only be moved to make 
it good by the hope of liberating him, 
and that the repayment (ygetog, 355) 





should ultimately fall on Ares himself) 
and I cannot bind you in his stead.”’ — 
tade, the Fedva of 318. 

360—2. The sudden separation and 
abrupt departure are probably meant 
to indicate confusion and guilty shame, 
agreeably to the higher ethical view 
of the lay obtained by rejecting v. 
333-43. With Κύπρον ... Πάφον 
cf. ζυπρον ἱμερτὰν λιποῖσα καὶ Πάφον 
περιῤῥύταν, Aleman. Frag. 23 Bergk, 
where Aphrodité is doubtless intended. 

363—s. In Hy. Ven. s9—62 these 
lines reappear with θυήεις changed to 
ϑυαδὴς, after which is inserted the 
line ἔνϑ᾽ ἢ γ᾽ εἰσελθοῦσα ϑύρας ἐπέ- 











58 OATZZEIAL Θ. 364—377. [DAY XxxIv. 
ree 450,| Evda δέ urv® Χάριτες" λοῦσαν καὶ χρῖσαν ἐλαίῳ 
c 1. 81. ἀμβρότῳ," οἷα ϑεοὺς ἐπενήνοθεν" αἰὲν ἐόντας" 
ὁ 3ι9, XK. 134. ἀμφὶς δὲ εἵματα ἔσσαν ἐπήρατα, ϑαύμα" ἰδέσθαι. 
[7] mar. 
Ἑ ὦ 253 mar. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀοιδὸςϊ ἄειδε περικλυτός" αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 
Νὰ τέρπετ᾽ Κα ἐνὶ φρεσὶν! now ἀκούων, ἠδὲ καὶ ἄλλοι 
Le 74 mar , » 
m 191 mar Dainxes™ δολιχήρετμοι, ναυσέκλυτοι ἄνδρες. 
n . 
ο 2. 417. ᾿Δλκένοος δ᾽ “Ahtov® καὶ Μαοδάμαντα κέλευσεν 


p E. 172, ὅδ. 18, «. 
56, ψν. 126. 
4 » ἴου, 115. 
. 4. 


4. 63, M 157. 
w AZ. 205, y. 85 
rar, ἔ. 
x XY δῶσ. 8383 
. 432, 6. ; 
Ὑ ἃς, 307, ¥. 501" 
z 7. 467. 
an ὃ. 434 mar, 


366. ξείματα Feaoay Fidiotar. 


364. χρέσαν A. K. M. Vi. 50, 133. 
Ptolem. Ascal., Schol. Ven. A 


quod Herodiano ascribit m, ‘ad #. 119. 
373. nv M. Vr. Eu. 
vepen σκιόεντα Vi. 56 sed in mar. nostr. 


govtes K, 8. Vr. y. 


ϑηκε φαεινάς. A fragm. of Sapphé, 
probably addressed to Aphrodité, has 
the words ἢ σε Κύπρος, ἢ Πάφος, ἢ 
Πάνορμος. --- φιλο ELON, in Hes. 
Theog. 200 φιλομμη 18 with a legend 
to explain it. Sunes, cf. O. 153 
Svoev νέφος, “of the "load which en- 
compassed Zeus on Mount Ida, and ὀδμὴ 

κέδρου τε ϑύου τε ἀνὰ νῆσον 6dw a 
ϑυομένον, δ. 60, 80 also ϑυόσκοος 
(ϑύον καίω) 2, 2121. of μάντιές εἶσι 
ϑυόσκοοι ἢ ἰερῆες. -- Χάριτες, 
(mar.) they wove for Aphrodité her 
robe, πέπλος, and in &. 267, 275 Heré 
promises Χ αρέτων μίαν ὁπλοτεράων ἴο 
Hypnus as his wife in reward of his 
services. — ἐπενήνοθεν see Buttm. 
Lexil. 21. 

367—86. The lay having amused the 
guests, Alcinoiis calls on a pair of 
distinguished dancers: they perform 
with a ball, afterwards merely dancing. 
Odysseus expresses hearty admiration, 
to the great delight of Alcinoiis. 

371—6. ἐπεὶ σφισιν x. τ. 1., see 
on 258 sup. — O—paiger, the ball-play 


369. ναυσίκλειτοι y. 
. E. 39 qui tamen, E. 683, 


μουνὰξο ὀρχήσασθαι. ἐπεί σφισιν οὔ τις» ἔριξεν. 

of δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν σφαῖραν καλὴν μετὰ χερσὶν ἕλοντο, 
πορφυρέην," τήν σφιν Πόλυβος" ποίησε δαΐφρων" 
τὴν ἕτερος ῥίπτασκε" ποτὶ νέφεα" σκέοεντα, 
ἰδνωϑεὶς " ὀπίσω" ὃ δ᾽ ἀπὸ" χϑονὸς ὑψόσ᾽Ὑ ἀερϑείς 275 
ῥηιδίως μεϑέλεσκε, πάρος ποσὶν: οὖδας ἱκέσθαι. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ σφαίρῃ ἀν᾽" ἰϑὺν πειρήσαντο, 


367. «ἥσιν. 


370. alloy A. 
“ἐπεκράτησε τὸ Altos”, 
371. μονὰξ Vi. ς; σφιν Vr. 372. 

278. ὕψος Vi. 5, 50. 376. ποτὶ 
377. σφαῖραν Stu. Fl. Ro, var. I. St. 


here appears to be combined with a 
kind of gymnastic dance, and so far 
differs from that of the princess and 
her handmaids in §.115 foll.; yet doubt- 
less by making Laodamas, who in 130 
is the pugilistic champion, here lead 
the dance, the poet meant to express 
the effeminate cast of the Phwacian 
character. — Πόλυβος, this name is 
that also of the father of Eurymachus 
the suitor, α.399, of another suitor, 7.243, 
284, of the igyptian prince who gave 
hospitable presents to Menelaiis, δ. 126 


foll., aud of a Trojan prince, son of 


Antenor, 4.59. Of this Polybus, as often 
of such artists, nothing else is men- 
tioned, and the mention of such an one 

merely to add dignity to the work, is a 
piece of Homeric mannerism. -- ὑψόσ᾽ 
ἀερϑεὶς, this (see mar.) seems to mean 
merely, “reaching up high”, but ἀπὸ 
χϑονὸς added, especially with πάρος 
ποσὶν οὐδ. fx. following, implies ‘*leap- 
ing” from the ground. 

377—81. av ἐθὺν, “with a deter- 
mined or eager effort”, as we say, 


365 


37° 


ΟΔΥΣΖΣΕΊΑΣ ©. 378— 390. 
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59 


ap. 191 ἐκ Ll. de- 
cies. 


—s 


ὠρχείσϑην δὴ ἔπειτα ποτὶ χϑονὶ" πουλυβοτείρῃ, 





ταρφέ᾽" ἀμειβομένω᾽ κοῦροι δ᾽ ἐπελή κεον ἄλλοι, b «4. 89, N. 718, 
380 ἑσταότες κατ᾽ ἀγῶνα, πολὺς δ᾽ ὑπὸ κόμπος" ὀρώρειν. 1b κα 818, 
δὴ τότ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοον προφεφώνεδε δῖος Ὀδυσσεύς v. 88. 
«ἡ λκίνοε κρεῖον, πάντων ἀριδείκετε λαῶν, ἜΝ 
7 μὲν ἀπείλησας, βητάρμονας" εἶναι ἀρίστους. g y. 123 mar. 
ἣ δ' ao’ ἑτοῖμα τέτυκτο" σέβας ὁ uw ἔχει εἰρορόωντα."» Ὁ ἀϑϑ mar. 
48: ὡς" φάτο, γήϑησεν δ᾽ ἱερὸνὶ μένος ᾿Δλκινόοιο, k 96—7 mar. 


| y.328, a. 213 mar. 

πὶ 4Y4, 537, ὦ. 273, 
ε. 267. 

nv. cf. 998, T.21, 
YS, 50. 


aipak δὲ Φαιήκεσσι φιληρέτμοισι μετηύδα 
“xexdure, Φαιήκων ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες" 
ὁ ξεῖνος μάλα μοι δοκχέει πεπνυμένος! εἶναι. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε οἱ δῶμεν ξεινήιον," ὡς" ἐπιεικές. ο 1 a. _ 
390 δώδεκα γὰρ κατὰ δῆμὸν ἀριπρεπέες" βασιλῆεςν ρα ὃ , CBA, 





389. Foe ἐπιεικές. 


σϑην, varii codd., δ᾽ ἥπειτα A. I. K. M. Stu. 
Vr. Vi. omn., δή ‘meta Eu.; ἐπὶ Κι, πολυβοτείφῃ Vi. 56. 379. ἐπιλή- 
xéoy Schol. Ven. A. 483. 380. ἑσταῶτες A. Vi. 56; ὑπὸ Vi. 2333 δοῦπος A. I. 
K. var. 1. p., κόμπος ἢ δοῦπος Eu, 381. cote om. ag Vi. 382. κρείων 
\ a Vi. 5. 383—4., 7 μὲν ... A. I. Vi. 5, 50, tres ‘Scholl’ ἡ μὲν Vi. 

ἡ δ᾽ ΚΕ. ταῦτα δ᾽ ἑτοῖμα var. |. Barn. 388. pot μάλα H. Ro. Basil. 
389. ξεινήια K. 


378. ὀρχείσϑην, ὀρχήσϑην, ὠρχ 


“with a will”, comp. on ὅ. 434. 
ἀμειβομεένω,, “changing” their posi- 
tions, attitudes, steps, etc.: those who 
have seen the old fashioned court 
minuet may form an illustrative notion 
of what is probably meant. — ἐπελή- 
xéoyv, only found here: the root dax- 
seems closely cognate with xai-, of 
which it isthe metathesis; so κελαρύξω 
in H., comp. λακέρυξα κορώνη, Hes. 
Opp. 745, Aristoph. dv. 709. The 
pres. is given as λάσκω, but nowhere 
occurs, and the perf. λέλᾶκα, ep. 1é- 
Anna, has its force. This root seems 
to express mere noise; but the forma- 
tions upon it express different sounds, 
as our crack, croak, etc., so it is used 
of various creatures’ cries, κύνες λελα- 
κοντο, Hy. Merc. 135, Σκύλλη δεινὸν 
λελακυῖα, μ. 85, κέρκος: ὀξὺ λεληκὼς, 
Xx. 141, 80 we have dane δ᾽ ὄστεα, 
lane δ᾽ ἀσπίς, N. 616, T. 277; here 
probably the stamping of the feet in 
cadence seems intended, so that κόμπος 
is the pulsus pedum, Virg. Aen. VII. 722, 
ef. VI. 644. — ἑσταότες, La Roche, 
Textk., Ὁ. 262, says that Aristar. al- 


ways in the first place of « ν. wrote 
ἐστεῶτ᾽ by syniz. and éotadr’ in the 
second — the only places in which the 
word occurs. 


382—4. ἀπειλήσας, “boastedst”, so 
ἀπειλαὶ, T. 83 seems to bear δ similar 
sense, and 80 ἐπηπείλησεν ΚΞ. 45. 
ἑτοῖμα τέτυχτο, “was realized”; 
comp. Nestor’s words, ἢ δὴ ταῦτά γ᾽ 
ἑτοῖμα τετεύγαται, mar. — σέβας 


; 


με ἔχει, ἃ formula of admiration, mar. 


386—423. Alcinoiis directs the gifts 
which he deems suitable, to be made 
to Odys, by the nobles, and bids 
Euryalus apologize for his taunt. The 
apology is made and accompanied 
by the gift of a sword. The 34'* day 
here closes. The presents are then 
brought by heralds, and received at 
the palace by the sons of Alcinoiis. 


390. βασιλῆες. the term is suscep- 
tible of the subordinate or the higher 
sense, the latter being here reserved 
to Alcinoiis. Curtius CL. 329) derives 
it from βα- λαὸς = herzog, ‘‘the leader 
of the people’’, closely resembling of 





60 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. 391—402. [pay XXXIV. 
3.496, 62. ἰὼ f : ° ) AUTOS: 
ἢ Mat». 67, ἀρχοὶ κραίνουσι, τ τριςκαιδέκατος 0 ἐγὼ αὐτός 
π. is. on, = [τῶν of φᾶρος" ἕκαστος ἐϊπλυνὲς ἠδὲ χιτῶνα. 
ςε. ω. 


" 


507, Τ a ἍΤ, ᾧ καὶ χρυσοῖο τάλαντον" 


ἐνείκατε τιμήεντος. d 





; X30, Μ΄ ss. αἶψα δὲ πάντα φέρωμεν ἀολλέα." ὄφρ᾽ ἐνὶ χερσὶν 

ey. 419 mar. ξεῖνος ἔχων ἐπὶ δόρπον inj! χαίρων ἐνὶ ϑυμῷ. 

5 ioe ΩΣ ιν, Εὐρύαλος δὲ é αὐτὸν ἀρεσσάσϑωξ ἐπέεσσιν 

ne Brae καὶ δώρφ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὔ τι ἔπος κατὰ μοῖραν ἔειπεν.» 

iy. 386, δ. 615) ὥρὶ Epad’, οἵ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἐπήνεον ἡδ᾽ ἐκέλευον. 

ka. ὅθι, ὁ. δι, ϑῶρα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οἰσέμεναν πρόεσαν" κήρυκα ἕκαστος. 

᾿ MO, 208 mar, τὸν} δ᾽ ave Εὐρύαλος ἀπαμείβετο φώνησέν τε" 

m 382 mar. s4dutvoe™ κρεῖον, πάντων ἀριδεέκετε λαῶν, 

Oa? mer, τοιγὰρ ἐγὼ tov ξεῖνον ἀρέσσομαι." ὡς» σὺ κελεύεις. 
392. For. 396. Fe βεπέεσσιν. 139]. βέπος ἐξείπεν. 309. Féxacros. 


391. τρεισκαιδέκατος Vi. 50. 
mag. A. I. K. Stu. Vi. σο, 133, pag. 
supra scr, H. éyyjxate. 394. 
δέ μιν αὐτὸν A. I., 


var. 1. A, 8} αὐτὸν Eu. St., dé é αὐτὸν 
398. ὡς 


τὸν α- 397. ἔπος om γ. 


392. ἕκαστος φᾶρος L. M. R. Eu. α« β 
ἔχ, F1,, 


> x. 


pag. Fx. Vi. 56. 493. ἐνέγκατε 


ἀολλέα A. ἃ. I. Vi. omn, Eu. α β τ. 396. 
δὲ ἑαυτὸν H. Stu. Vi. so y ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. “Lod. Baal et 
ὃ 


3. ita Aristar. et Herod., h., δ᾽ ἕαυ- 
κέλευεν Vi. 5. 400. ἀμεέβετο A. 


401 1. κυδέων A. K. Vi. 5. 


κατὰ δῆμον ἀρχοὶ xealvovery here. 
Each petty district would originally 
have its βασιλεὺς, und as their mu- 
tual needs led to political or military 
union, the necessity of supremacy being 
lodged in one (εἷς κοέρανος form, B. 
204), would be soon apparent. Such 
large movements would tend to con- 
solidate what was dispersed before; 
and subordinate much that was inde- 
pendent. Thus the imperial position of 
Agamemnon was probably exceptional, 
and arose from the emergency which 
united the Achwans; and the greater 
prominence of the subordinate βασι- 
Ayes traceable in the Odys, (see on 
a. 394) is probably due to the crisis 
having passed away which called forth 
this supremacy, together with the pro- 
longed absence of the superior βασιλεὺς 
at the war, and in some cases his death, 
which threw a long tenure of power 
into the hands of the inferior βασιλῆες. 
The βασιλῆες are also called βουλήφο- 
got and γέροντες (ν. 12, 8). In 7. 189 
Alcinoiis states an intention of in- 
viting γέροντας ἐπὶ πλέονας, which 


seems to mean more than those then 
present when Odys. entered; cf. 136 
εὖρε δὲ Dor. ἡγήτορας x. τ. Δ. But 
only some of the 12 may have been 
present. The fact of all the 12 being 
now called upon to contribute shows 
a public character as designed to at- 
tach to the gifts. Twelve, or three 
subdivided by four, was a common num- 
ber of tribes etc. among early Greek 
polities. 

392—3. φᾶρος Ἀ. τ΄ λ., see on γ. 
466—7. — ταλαντον some definite 
weight is doubtless intended, but what 
is unknown, the word is always applied 
to express a weight of gold; but pl. 
τάλαντα for scales to weigh, mar. The 
gifts are brought inf. 417-20. The 
moving recital of his wanderings in- 
fluences Areté in ἃ. 339—52. to pro- 
pose further gifts, which in ν. 12—-4 
are definitely settled by Alcin., at a 
tripod and basin avd ganas, t. e. from 
each of the 12 princes and himself; 
see, however, App. G. 1. Areté then 
gives him a special suit from herself 
». 67. 


395 


400 





41 


ς σ. 196 
405 ἀμφιδεδίνηται" ἃ πολέος" δέ of ἄξιον ἔσται." fea. 318. 
« f ‘ , 9 t | Γ γ. 5L. . 
wc εἰπὼν ἐν χερσὶ rider ξίφοςξ ἀργυρόηλον, [8 416, κι 561. 2.9) - 
καί μὲν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδα" Ἀ 840, ἡ. 386 mar. 
’ . κ᾿ ~ 9 ΄ ? Oe ° 
“ χαῖρε, MATEO! ὦ ξεῖνε, ἔπος δ εἴ περ τι βέβακται | k ef 186. 
δεινὸν, Κ ἄφαρ to φέροιεν ἀναρπαξασαι!) ἄελλαι. m 41, A. 18 
410 σοὶ δὲ ϑεοὶπ ἄλοχόν" τ᾽ ἰδέειν καὶ πατρίδ᾽ ἵκέσϑαι 51 2. 
δοῖεν" ἐπειδὴ δηϑὰ φίλων ἄπο πήματα πάσχεις." Ph eke 
' > 9 ἢ ’ , 9 , ἰᾳω. 402, 
tov ὃ ἀπαμειβόμενος προφξέφη πολύμητις Οδυσσεύς |r η. 148 mar. 
Ἡ , » s =. 368, P. 690, 
“<xal ov, φίλος.» μάλα χαῖρε." ϑεοὶ δέ τοι OABLa™ δοῖεν᾽ aj αἱ, d, 506. 
unde τί τοι ξίφεός ye ποϑη" μετόπισθε" γένοιτο ἃ O96 mer ost, 
τούτου, 0 δή μοι δώκας, ἀρεσσάμενος" ἐπέεσσιν.» | δ, 528, K. 888, 
ἦ ῥα, καὶ ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισι" ϑέτο ξίφος" ἀργυρόηλον. |* ft. mar., ¢. 
dvcerd* τ᾽ ἠέλιος, καὶ τῷ κλυτὰν δῶρα παρῆεν" ἼΩΝ μιν Η. 
’ ’ ’ . 581, κμ. > 
καὶ τά γ᾽ ἐς" ᾿4λκινόοιο φέρον κήρυκες" ἀγαυοί: ° Ζ. 310, &. τοῦ. 
aa Z£. 268. 


DAY xxxiv.| 


OATZZEIAL Θ. 403—418. 





᾿ “6 


— ..΄΄΄ἷὖΠ «5... 


δώσω of τόδ᾽ ἄορ παγχάλκεον ," ὦ ἔπι κώπη" 
ἀργυρέη, κολεὸν δὲ νεοπρίστου" ἐλέφαντος 


403. 405. For. 406. Ferner. 


403. παγχρύσεον var. 1. Barn.; ὀπὶ H. Q. FI. 
κουλεὸς V. ct var. 1. H.; νεοπρίτου Eu. 
56 (fortasse ὁ YF. 797) ὅδ᾽ ἐδέξατο χαίρων. 
409. ϑύελλαι Schol. Apoll. I. 1334 et H. sed ἄελλαι ex emend. 
412. τόνδ᾽ ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔπειτα πολύτλας δῖος Od. I. K. 
418. tays (om. ἐς) Vi. s. 


cf. ad 464 inf. 
man. pr. 
ρῆσαν Vi, so A. 


403—158. παγχάλκχεον, the παν- 
prefixed enhancing the value, as in 
παγχρύσεον, seems to imply that it 
was often not wholly of metal, but per- 
haps pointed or otherwise strengthened 
with it. In Ψ. 561 we find χάλκεον 
only, in describing a corslet which 
was overlaid with a casting (γϑῦμα) 
of tin. — νεοπρέστου ἐλέφ., this 
also occurs as a simile (mar.). The key 
also with which Penelopé opens the 8α- 
λαμος has a κώπη ἐλέφαντος mar.; cf. 
ELepavtivay λάβαν to ξίφεος zov- 
σοδέταν ἔχων Alcman Frag. 83 Bergk. 
—augededivyrarc—=wrapsit about”, 
the circular notionof δινέω being nearly 
lost in that of covering merely. So in 
τ. 5s—6 the handmaids set a κλισέην 
(chair) δενωτὴν ἐλέφαντι καὶ ἀργύρω 
for Penel., where perhaps the notion 


407. ἐέπεα. 


a t. 241. 
b A, 219; ef. @.7, 
ἐ. 489. 


408. Féxog. 410. te ἐιδεῖν. 


404. κολεὸς K. Vi. ς,, 
406. pro ξέφος ἀργυρόηλον Vi. 
407, om. Vr. 8. πατὴρ Barn. 


417. πα- 





of rounded, by tool or lathe, is pre- 
served. — φέροιεν ... ϑύελλαι, 
comp. Apollon. Rhod. I. 1334. αλλ 
ἀνέμοισιν δώομεν ἀμπλακέην, Catull. 
XXX. g—10: Tua dicta omnia factaque 
ventos inrita ferre et nebulas aérias si- 
nis. and so Hor. Carm. I. 26, 1. — @Ao- 
χόν τ᾽, see on ἢ. 330—3. — ὄλβια, 
see App. A. 3 (3). — wo, since the 
gift was less the freewill offering of 
friendship than to atone for an offence. 
417. δυσετό τ᾽ τ. x. 1., the 341} day 
of the poem’s action is continued; the 
time after sunset being devoted to a 
banquet and the subsequent narrative 
by Odys. — δῶρα παρῆεν, see note 
on ἢ. 318—g; in the promise there 
given τῆμος should mean “then” viz. 
on the day named, which day has now 
elapsed; but see below at 444. 
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118. 
σε. 327, σ. 308. | 


178 


fp. 409 mar. 
ef. 8. 410. 

i cf. 488, 7. 68. 
α. 280, A. 494. 
392 nar. 


o α. 310 mar. 

p cf. A. 124. 

q ef. +. 120. 

vr α. 26. ν. 27. | 
5 A. 414. ! 
t App. A.8(3) mar. ' 


δεξάμενοι δ᾽ ἄρα παῖδες" ἀμύμονος ᾿Αλκινόοιο 
᾿ μητρὶ παρ᾽ αἰδοέῃ ἔϑεσαν περικαλλέα" δῶρα. 
mar. ἰτοῖσινς δ᾽ ἡγεμόνευ᾽ ἱερὸν μένος ᾿Δλκινύοιο" 


δή ῥα tor’ ᾿ἀρήτην προςέφη μένος ᾿Δλκινόοιο 

«ἐ δεῦρο," γύναι, φέρε yndov' ἀριπρεπέ᾽, ἢ τιςὶ ἀρίστη" 
ἐν δ᾽ αὐτὴ Big φᾶροςϊ ἐυπλυνὲς ἠδὲ χιτῶνα. 
ἀμφὶ δέ of πυρὶ χαλκὸν ἐήνατε, ϑέρμετεν δ᾽ ὕδωρ. 
ὄφρα" λοεσσάμενός te ἰδών τ᾽ εὖ κείμεναν πάντα 
δῶρα, τά οἱ Φαίηκες ἀμύμονες ἐνθαδ᾽ ἔνεικαν, 


a 

b 

¢e 

d 

e 

{ ». ἢ | , , 
g ἢ: 167 mar.; cf. ZAfovtes® δὲ καϑῖξον ἐν ὑψηλοῖσι ϑρόνοισιν. 
h 

1 

κ 

l 


ud. 131, φ᾿ 24, ϑαιτί τε τέρπηται" καὶ ἀοιδῆς ὕμνον axovav.* 
2 


w. 283. 
ν . 9, 0. 54. 

w β. 55 ef sacpiss. 
x Ἢ 591. 

y ὅδ. 472 mar., Z, 


καί οἵ ἐγὼ τόδ᾽ ἄλεισον" ἐμὸν περικαλλὲς ὀπάσσω ," 
χρύσεον, ὄφρ᾽ ἐμέϑεν" μεμνημένος ἥματα" πάντα 


475. © lonévdn* ἑνὶ μεγάρῳ Ai τ᾽ ἄλλοισίν τε ϑεοῖσιν." ¥ 


2 π 336, ρ. 498, 
505. 


B05 ὡς Epar’, "Aeyty δὲ μετὰ: δμῳῇσιν ἔειπεν, 


— ..........ὃ.-....»...Ἅ 





416. 428. 430. fot. 


419. ἀμύμονες Stu. ΕἸ. 
422— 3. om, Vi. 5. 


τ᾽) H. sed τ᾽ addito a man. rec. 


424—68. Alcinoiis orders a chest to 
store the presents, and after directing 
a bath for his guest’s refreshment, adds 
to them a golden chalice as a keep- 
sake from himself. His directions are 
executed. Odys. then secures the pre- 
sents, enjoys the bath, and attracts the 
renewed admiration of Nausicaa, who 
claims the merit of having rescued 
him, which he gratefully acknowledges. 


422. ϑρόνοισιν, for the distinctive 
character of the @gov0g see on a. 
1 31—2, 


425—30. αὐτὴ, 50 Bek. Hom. Blatt. 
p. 273: this marks a contrast with the 
gifts of the nobles; cf. 441 inf., whereas 
αὐτῇ, as meaning the chest, is need- 
less, cf. 436 inf., where ἐν and ὑπὸ 
both appear without any such pronoun. 
Indeed the prep. and the adverb are 
not, Bek.remarks, sharply distinguished 
in H., any more than pron. and article. 
— Sg, sing. as addressed to the queen, 
who herself sees to this: ἐήνατξ plur., 


427. Sider. 


420. ϑέσαν 1. 
428. δὴ τότε Vi. 56. 

δὴ a man. 2%; φάρος A. K. Stu. Vi. 50, 133. 
énlace Vi. 56a man. pr. et lemma, ἡΐνατε θέρματε y. 
432. ἐνὶμμέγαροις Vi. 56, ἑνὶ μεγάροις Vi. 5; 
αλλοισί te A. 8 man. pr. K. Vr. Vi. 56. 





433. ἔξειπεν. 


422. κάϑιξον A. K. Μ. Vi. tres. 
425, αὐτὴ Bek. ex b. ἃ. pro ϑὲς Vi. 5 
426. lnvate Vi. 133 ex corr. 
427. λοεσσάμενος γε ἰδὼν 


433. δμωῇσιν Aristar. οἱ Herodian. 


implying the assistance of the atten- 
dants, see 433—41 πῇ. -- φᾶρος *.t. 2, 
these seem to have been for immediate 
wear; see 465 inf. Another similar 
change of garments is bestowed upon 
him at parting ». 67. — ὕμνον, the 
strain; Curtius I, 261 connects it with 
ὕφαω, as if “texture” or “fabric” were 
the primary meaning. He cites this 
passage. — ἄλεισον, see App. A.8 (3). 

433-35. It is a curious question 
whether the bath was prepared and 
taken in the μέγαρον, the chief and 
(in a sense) the public apartment of 
the palace. On comparing x. 348—65 
and t. 386—gr, but especially 476—8:, 
there seems no doubt that it was. The 
oly presumption at first sight to the 
contrary arises from εἰσαγαγοῦσα in 
x. 466, but there seems no doubt that 
x. 466—7 are there wrongly repeated 
from 314—5. The repugnance of this 
view to our habits, and indeed to those 
of historical Greece, is of very little 
weight. See further the remarks in 
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a 2. 844. 

Ὁ 2. 346—8. 

c vw. 297. 

d ¢.328, @. 217, 235, 
X. 374, 512, O. 


ἀμφὶ" πυρὶ στῆσαι τρίποδα μέγαν ὅττι τάχιστα. 


435 αἵν δὲ λοετροχόον ς τρέποδ᾽ ἴστασαν ἐν πυρὶ κηλέῳ, 
ἐν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὕδωρ ἔχεαν, ὑπὸ δὲ ξύλα δαῖον ἑλοῦσαι. 


γάστρην μὲν τρίποδος πῦρ ἄμφεπε, ϑέρμετο» δ᾽ ὕδωρ]. ass, 

τόφρα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿4ρήτη ξείνῳ περικαλλέα χηλὸν ΓΦ con 669. 

ἐξέφερεν ϑαλάμοιο, τέθει δ᾽ ἐνὶ κάλλιμα! δῶρα, hd. 190, 2-206: 
440 ἐσθῆταϊ χρυσόν τε, τά of Φαίηκες ἔδωκαν. ie. 88 mar, Ψ. 

ἐν δ᾽ αὐτὴ φᾶρος" ϑῆκεν καλόν! τε χιτῶνα, ko mare 

xal™ μὲν φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδα. Be 458: εἴ, «.3|}, 


n IT. 221, 4. 116. 

o 447, O. 19. 

Ρ Z. 368. 

q cf. x. 548. 

r y.imar., tricies 
quing. in Odys. 

s cf. y. 152, 

t 443 mar. 


“αὐτὸς νῦν ἴδε πῶμα." Bows δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεσμὸν ἴηλον, 
μή τις τοι καϑ'’ ὁδὸν δηλήσεται,ν ὁππότ᾽ ἂν αὖτε 
445 εὔδησϑα γλυκὺν ὕπνον, ἰὼν ἐν νηὶ μελαένῃ."» 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἄχουσε πολύτλας" δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς, 
αὐτίκ᾽ ἐπήρτυε" πῶμα, Bows δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεσμὸν; ἴηλεν [ὰ ef. ζ. 233, υ. 72. 
ποικίλον, ὅν ποτέ μιν δέδαξ᾽ φρεσὶ πότνια" Κίρκη. [" ΡΝ 





440. fot. 442. φωνήσασα Linea. 

434. καὶ λέβητα var. 1. H., voluit fortasse ἠδὲ λέβητα pro ὅττι τάχιστα. 435. 
om. Vi. 56, sed in mar, inser. ἔστασαν I. Vi. 5. Eu. Basil. Ald. I. Ern., ἕστασαν 
Ro. St. Barn., foracay Vi. 133, H. ex emend. man. pr. ΕἾ. Ald. 2, 3, Lov. et 
var. 1, St., στῆσαν τρέποδα Vi. 50. 436. at δ᾽ H. ex emend. Vi. 56, ἐν ὃ 


v 
Vi. 5, 133; ἔχευαν K. M. 8. Vr. Vi. 50, 56, ἔχεαν y Vi. 133, ἔχεαν H. α 
Fl. Ko. 8t., zedav Eu., ἔχεον B. 437. ϑέρματο. 438. ἄρ᾽ om. A, K, Vi. 
56, 5; περικαλλέα δῶρα omisso 439. Vi. 56, sed Vi. 50, 133 ut nostr., 


περεκ. δῶρα te κῆλον Vi. s. 


K. Vi. 56; ἴηλε Vi. 5. 
αὐτὸς G. M. 


App. F. 2 (12). On ἐν and ὑπὸ see 
On 425 sup. — κηλέω, κηλείῳ also oc- 
curs w. πυρὶ, mar. — γάστρην ... 
τρέποδος, the tripod in 2. 375—8 
has ovata = handles, cf. 4. 633, and 
ia on wheels. It is here spoken of as the 
actual receptacle of the water, which 
is sometimes a distinct vessel, the λέ- 
Bns. Perhaps the two were sometimes 
fashioned in one. Such a threefooted 
kettle is spoken of Zsch., Fragm. I. 
Dind., τὸν μὲν τρέπους ἐδέξατ᾽ of- 
κεῖος λέβης, ἀεὶ φυλάσσων τὴν ὑπὲρ 
πυρὸς στασιν. 

435—45- The λέβης with its bubbl- 
ing water and blazing fire is twice the 
subject of a simile; μ. 237 foll., Φ. 


441. αὐτὴ ΕἸ. sed αὐτῇ 425 sup.; φαρος 
A. K. Vi. 50, 56, 133; ϑῆκε K. Vr. Vi. 56, 133, Eu. ΕἸ. Ald. 
4 


a 
444. μεϑ᾽ a, ped’ 1. M. Vr. B, καϑ᾽ var. 1. M.; 
8 


443. ἐπι 


448. χερσὶ αὶ suprascr. a‘man. alt. 


362 foll. — ἄμφεπε, the expression 
corresponds to dug πυρὶ 426 sup. — 
τόφρα, ‘the while”, so 453 inf. — 
ie, “look to’, ἔ, 6. with a view to 
security. — πῶμα, elsewhere lid of 
8 quiver, πῶμα φαρέτρηρ, mar. — 
δηλήσεταε, on the character of this 
caution see on 251—4 sup. It may 
possibly also be a reflex of real life 
among Phoenicians; see’ App. G. εἰ 
Ni. remarks that the queen seems to 
expect that Odys. will depart that same 
night. It may suffice to answer that 
the supper, the song and its conse- 
quences are not foreseen; but the growth 
of the circumstances which lead on to 
the narrative of Odys. is highly natu- 





64 OATZZEIAS ©. 449—461. [DAY XXXIV. 
by 88, δι, αὐτόδιον δ᾽ ἄρα μιν ταμίη λούσασϑαι ἀνώγει ,5 
oe . “ς᾽ " Β Α4,,,,, . & ΑῬὉ »,᾽», Pann ~ 
«Bs mar, 988. ἔς δ᾽ ἀσαμινϑονὴ βάνϑ' " ὁ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀσπασίως" ἴδε ϑυμῶ 450 
e 161 2 aan. ϑερμὰ" λοέτρ᾽ - ἐπεὶ ov τι κομιξόμενός ye ϑάμιξεν" 
f 
Rat 19, ἐπεὶ δὴ λίπε δῶμα Καλυψοῦςξ ἠυχόμοιο" 
ἢ 232, , » ἢ »Νν ὦ :- 4 
i ef W141, ΧΟ 192. τόφρα δέ οὗ κομιδήν ye, ϑεῶ ὡς, ἔμπεδος nev. 
k δ. 


ὃ 48, cf. 364 mar. 


τὸν" δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν δμῳαὶ Aovoay,' καὶ χρῖσαν ἐλαίῳ, 


2. ν Τὴ ‘ s ? ~ 

n 450 mar., γ. 468 ἀμφὶ δέ μὲν χλαῖναν καλὴν βάλον nde χιτῶνα, 455 
o ef. υ. 262. ἔκ δ᾽ ἀσαμίνϑου" βὰς ἄνδρας μέτα οἰνοποτῆρας" 
ps, 18 τδγ.; ¢ , ᾿ , 
4 Appr. 4 us) nies Ναυσικάα δὲ Deady? ἄπο κάλλος ἔχουσα 

1ΠΆΓ. ~ . \ , 
r of. & 287. Orn. ῥα παρὰ σταϑμὸν τέγεος πύχα ποιητοῖο, 
s I. 806, Y. SM, , . . 

ὅ τὸς ως 188) | ϑαύμαξεν" δ᾽ Ὀδυσῆα ἐν" ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶσα, 

x. , ; , , 
1 346 mar καί! μιν φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα πτερόεντα meOgyvdG: 46ο 
at hg | UA “vatos, ξεῖν᾽ ἵνα καί ποτ᾽ ἐὼν évy πατρίδι γαίῃ 





453. fot, 


456. βοινοποτῆρας. 


460. φωνήσασα Fenxea. 


449. ἀνώγει H. V. Vi, 56, 50, 133 ,et cum var. 1. ἄνωγεν h., ἄνωγεν Α.1.Κ. 


Vi. 5 y Eu. et edd, 


ϑεὼῶν Α. in mar.; 


μοι. 


4so. εἴς @ Μ. ΕἸ. et α sed @ in mar, 


ἔμπεδος εἴη be he 4. ad 4s1. 
454. τὸν ἐπεὶ Vi. 56.; χοίσαν I. M. Vi. 50, 56, 133. 


456. μετὰ A. 1. K. Vi. 50, 133, μετα Vi. 56, 457: ἀπὸ Vi, omn. 


ἔς ο΄. 453- 


ἔμπεδον Vi. 56. 
455. χλαένην A. Ro. 


459- ἐπεὶ 


ἴδεν ὀφθαλμοῖσιν var. 1. p. 


-- 


ral, There is a genefal expectation 
of his departure as soon as may be, but 
under the lax law of hospitality no one 
is tied to a day. 

449—54- αὐτόδιον, connected with 
000g as αὐτῆμαρ with ἦμαρ, Faesi. — 
ἀνώγει, LaRoche, after collecting and 
discussing at length the forms of 
ἄνωγα ἀνώγω, concludes that it is a 
justifiable (nicht ungerechtfertigt) as- 
sumption, that the Alexandrines, and 
among them Aristar., wrote ἄφωγεν 
where the sense requires a present 
meaning, ἀνώγει as a pluperf. without 
augment, where a preterite meaning, 
and that ἠνώγει is also pluperf. He no- 
tes as exceptional passages δ. 276 and 
0.97, where ἄψωγξ stands with preter. 
force, like γέγωνε 305 sup. — xOMt- 
Sou. ἐθάμιξεν, “was he in the habit 


= 


of being tended; see on 232 sup.; comp. 
his statement ξ. 220, ἡ γὰρ δῆρον ἀπὸ 
χροός ἐστιν ἀλοιφή. — ἐπεὶ, the & by 
arsis; for other similar examples see 
mar. here, and cf, Lepvety in ἡ. 119; 
Spitzner de vers. Her. cap, 11. § 2 notes 
that they are found only in the first 
syll. of a line, but compares αἴολον 
ὄφιν, M. 208 at the end. — Seq, since 
she had offered him immortality; see 
on & 136. — λοῦσαν, see on y. 464. 

457—65. Navotxaa, this is the 
last glimpse which we have of her. 
Her few simple and suitable words, 
claiming ζωαγρια, have the playful 
archness which forms from the first 
(ξ. 57—65) an element of her character, 
— παρὰ σταϑμὸν x. +.4., see App. 

- 2 (16) (32). — ϑαύμαξεν, cf. her 
ΔΑ of this feeling §. 243 foll. 





470 οἵ δ᾽ ἤδη μοίρας» τ 
χῇρυξε δ᾽ ἐγγύϑεν ἦλθεν, ἄγων ἐρέηρον ἀοιδὸν, 
Δημόδοχον, λαοῖσιτ τετιμένον᾽ εἷσε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτὸν 
πρὸς κίονα μακρὸν ἐρείσας. 
δὴ τότε κήρυκα προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεὺς, 


DAY XXXIV.] 


μνήση" ewer’, ὅτι μοι πρώτῃ ξωάγρι᾽" ὀφέλλεις.")- 
τὴν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς 
" Ναυσικάα,“ ϑύγατερ μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 
465 οὕτω νῦν Ζεὺς" ϑείη, ἐρίγδουπος! πόσις “Hons, 
οἰκαδέε τ᾽ ἐλθέμεναι, καὶ νόστιμον" ἦμαρ ἰδέσθαι" 
τῷ κέν τοι καὶ κεῖϑι, Fe@' ὡς, εὐχετοῴμην 
αἰεὶ ἤματα" πάντα" σὺ γάρ μ᾽ ἐβιώσαο.; κούρη." 
ἢ ῥα, καὶ ἐς" ϑρόνον ἷξε παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκίνοον" βασιλῆα.) ει 
τ᾽ ἔνεμον XEQOMYTOP τε οἷνον. : 


μέσσῳ" δαιτυμόνων, 


νώτου! ἀποπροταμῶν,. ἐπὶ δὲ πλεῖον ἐλέλειπτο, 
ἀργιόδοντος" ὑὸς, ϑαλερὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἀμφὶς ἀλοιφή"" 


466. Folxade. 


462. ,Κήσκῃ Μ. Ro. Bas. 


ἱμεῖ᾽ a, ἐμοῖ B, ἐμοῖο y Stu. hoc et ἐμεῖο Ἐπ., 
ξωαγρι᾽ Aristar., Scholl. Ven. ad Σ᾿ 407; ὀφέλλοις- 
464. ϑυγάτηρ ᾷ. Stu. Vi. 5, 56, Ro. Bas. var. 1. 8t. 
467. καάκεῖϑι A. Stu. Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. Bas., κἀκεῖϑι St. Barn. Ern. 
468. ἐβιόσσαο H. r. Apoll. Soph., βιώσαο Vi. 


vet. ad Wo., ἐμεῦ recentt.; 
Vi. 56. 
dovxog Vi. 50. 
Ox., καὶ κεῖϑι Eu. Wo, recentt, 


OATZZEIAZ Θ. 462—476. 


470. Foivoy. 


et var. 1. St.; 


65 


ad. 71, 3. 481. 

Ὁ 2. 407; cf. K. 
378, 9. 332 mar. 

c 2.407; cf. 9.882. 

ἃ ¢. 17 mar. 

ecf. H. 4ll. 

fo. 112, 180, K. 
329, I. 88. 

ἔ γ. 238. 
a. 9 mar. 

io. 181, Χ. 394, 
9. 453; ef. ἡ. 7 
mar. 

k 431 mar., ε. 210, 


πὶ #. 195, 42. 553 
ἢ ἢ. 141 mar. 
o ὁ. 140, 40, τ. 
ΩΝ υ. , 280. 
. 332, v. 258, 
q 62 mat, 
ψ. 28, Y. 426, 4. 
° 533. 
s 66 mar. 
t δ. 65 mar. 
u & 423, 438, K 
467, . 32. 
vv. 410 
471. ἐρέξηρον. 
ἐμεῖο K. Eu. ΕἸ., éuet’ Vi. 56, 


ἐμεῖ A. Vi. 5, 50, 133 edd. 


465. ἐρί- 


σας 
tres Eu. Ro. Bas., βιόσσαο Apoll. Soph. Hesych., βιόσαο a, ἐβέωσας y, βιώσω 


var. 1. H., ἐβιώσαο T. ΕἸ. St. et recentt. 
κήρυξ A. Vi. 50. 
472. λαοῖς τετιημένον B Vi. 5, λαοῖσι tetenu. H. a. 


Scholl. B. 53. 471. 


469. ie A. K. Vi. ΕΣ 133, Aristar., 
471. nite φέρων H . cf. ad 9. 62. 
475. αὐτοῦ Vi. so var. 1. A. 





— ζωάγρια, “salvage’’, so (mar.) He- 
phastus for his concealment and pro- 
tection after his fall (τῇλ8 πεσόντα) 
says, μὲ μάλα χρεὼ πάντα Θέτι καλ- 
λικλοχάμῳ ξωαγρια τένειν, cf. He- 
rod. ILI. 26, δώρα ξζωαγρέα. — ἐρέ- 
γδουπος, Pindar has also Baow dov- 
πος μελίέγδουπος. No doubt ydovz-, 
probably == xrvz- , is the root; similarly 

ttural is lost in χλιαρὸς λιαρὸς, 
κνέφας ψέφος : so the forms κελαέψη 
and μελαέφη suggest χμελαιν- as the 
older form. 


. 469—98. The bard, introduced, re- 
ceives the compliments of Odys. in 
heroic form, who also, when the ban- 
quet is over, calls upon him for a 
further selection from the Tale of Troy 


HOM. OD. II. 


— its crowning episode, the Wooden 
Horse. 

473—§. μέσσῳ Sart., they being 
ranged round the hall. — χέονα, the 
pillars were towards the centre, see 
App. F. 2 (20). He would thus be best 
heard by all. — μακρὸν, obs. κίων 
is also fem., cf. xéovag . . μακρᾶς, 
α. 53—4;3 80 ᾿λέϑος is mas. and fem. - - 
νώτου, cf. on δ. 65. — ἀποπροτα- 
μὼν (ἀπὸ πρὸ Schol. II. 669), there 
is no mention anywhere of knives at 
table in H. although the detail of de- 
scription isvery full, Each guest proby 
brought a dagger, (μάχειρα) and used 
it as required. In eating they χεῖρας 
ἴαλλον, 484, “plunged their hands” into 
the food; ἐάλλω = Ballo, as Ἴακχος 
Βάκχος, ἴουλος wool; but see on ε. 106. 


i) 








66 OATZZEIAS ©. 477—491. [Day χχχιν. 
oa aa | “youve, τὴ" δὴ, τοῦτο πόρεὺῦ κρέας." ὄφρα φάγῃσιν, 
om tom Anpodoxg , καί μὲν προςπτύξομαι," ἀχνύμενός" περ. 
᾿ a. 14 50, B. 270 x | πᾶσι γὰρ ἀνϑρώποισιν ἐπιχϑονίοισιν: ἀοιδοὶ 
ro 68k. παν τιμῆς ἔμ μο ροίε εἰσι καὶ αἰδοῦς, οὔνεκ᾽ ἄρα σφέας 
1a a olpagh μοῦσ᾽! ἐδίδαξε φίλησε δὲ φύλονϊν ἀοιδῶν." 
h ϑ. 488, 63, τὸ, ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἔφη" κῆρυξ δὲ φέρων ἐν χερσὶν ἔϑηκεν 
i a ον, 0p Anpodoxg J δ' ἐδέξατο! χαῖρε δὲ ϑυμῷ. 

961, Ο. δ. οὗ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὀνείαϑ᾽ ἑτοῖμα προκείμενα χεῖρας ἴαλλον. 
| ys bs! οἷς, 18 | αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἔντο, 

FO Te δὴ τότε Anuddoxoy προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς 
a ; ““Anucdox’, ἔξοχα" δή o&° βροτῶν αἰνίξομ᾽ ἁπαντων. 
ἜΝ ἢ σέ γὲ Moto’? ἐδίδαξε, Ζιὸς παῖς, ἢ σέ γ᾽ ᾿4πόλλων. 
Fa. 360 mar. lAiny yao κατὰ κόσμον ᾿Αχαιῶν οἷτοντ ἀείδεις. 
ι M. 99. ὅσσ᾽ ἔρξαν τ᾽ ἔπαϑόν" te, καὶ ὅσσ᾽ ἐμόγησαν" ᾽4χαιοί-" 
"E24 74 δι ὥς τὲ mov ἢ αὐτὸς παρεὼν ἢ ἄλλου" ἀκούσας. 

490. ὡς Fégkay (Ὁ). 

47). κηρυξ A. Vi. ς, so; τῇ Α. 418. προπτύξομαι Vi. 56 Ro. 480. σφὰς 


A. 482. κήρυξ Vi. s, 
A. H. I. K. Vi. 50, 56, Pon Vi. 133 @ 
485. ἔντο A. 1. Vi. ii, ΕἸ 
παὶς A, K. Vi. 5, 563 ney ἀπ. K. 


a β Εἰ. St. Barn. or 
, 486. Δημοδόκω Vi. so. ἢ σ 
49ο. ἔρξαν Α. πα 


483. jew M. Vi. 5 Eu. Bas. Fon recentt., ηρῶΐ 


ps Ro. Vr. 


488. 
er 7 var. Ι, H.; 


πὲρ ἐὼν a man. pr. K. Stu. y ΕἸ. Ald. var. 1. St. 


477—81. τῆ, See on &. 346, — προῦ- 
πτυξομαε, a word of varied signitica- 
tion; see on B. 77 and cf. our use of ‘‘ap- 
ply to” (applico) a person. Here it seems 
to mean “I will pay my compliments 
to”. — ἀχνύμενος περ, Odys. at the 
festive board, still keeps up his cha- 
racter as the man of suffering. — 
οἴμας, see on 73 sup. That Odys., a 
guest and passing stranger, should thus 
patronize the bard who is a retainer 
of the court, is a noteworthy specimen 
of heroic manners. It is his way of 
showing that τιμὴ and αἰδὼς, which 
all men, he says, owe to that gifted 
class; cf. in Schiller’s Jungfrau v. Ο. 
ii. 2, the speech of Karl, ending, 


Drum foll der Sanger mit_ dem Rdnig geben, 
Sie beibe wohnen auf der Men(chheit Hoben. 


Obs. that the business of the banquet 
is kept distinct; being dispatched in 
the two fixed lines 484—s, the second 
of which marks its conclusion, before 
other matter is entered upon. The 


message and the speech of Odys. to 
the bard come before and after it, but 
do not interfere with it. — μόῦσ᾽ ’ 
see On @. I. 

488—93. ἢ σέ γ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων, οὔ with 
regard to manual skill ὃν Ἤφαιστος 
δέδαεν καὶ Παλλὰς ᾿Ιϑήνη, £. 233; and 
for σὲ γ᾽ Soph. Oced. Tyr. τοι, τίς σε, 
τέκνον τίς σ᾽ ἔτικτε... ἢ σέ γ᾽ εὐνά- 
τειρά τις, Herod, Vu. to ἢ κου ἐν 
γῇ τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἢ σέ γ᾽ ἐν τῇ Λακε- 
δαιμονίων διαφορεῖσϑαι ὑπὸ κυνῶν. --- 
οἶτον, the word is remarkable, “the 
woe’: not merely in reference to the 
special topic of the previous song — 
the quarrel of the chiefs — (v. 74 foll.), 
but dwelling on the whole war (v. 490) 
as a national calamity, ‘‘the woe of 
the Achwans”, rather than their triumph 
or their glory. There is a sober 
chastened view of the prime objects 
of human ambition suggested by this 
word. — ἄλλου, clearly not either 
of the deities named in v. 488, but 
some human eye-witness. — mete- 


480 


485 


490 


DAY XXxxIVv.| 


OATZZEIAL O. 492—s00. 6" 





7 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ μετάβηϑι. καὶ ἵππου" κόσμον ἄεισον ad. 272 mar. 
δουρατέου." τὸν Ἐπειὸς" ἐποίησεν σὺν ᾿4θήνῃ᾽ © 2, 5a, 685, 
ὅν ποτ᾽ ἐς ἀκρόπολιν" δόλον' ἤγαγε δῖος Ὀδυσσεὺς, | 4 εἶ os, 207, 817 

495 ἀνδρῶν ἐμπλήσας .5 of Ἴλιον" ἐξαλάπαξαν. _ Tt ex 888. 
ai xev δή μοι ταῦταὶ κατὰ μοῖραν καταλέξῃς. g εἴ. σ. 45 


αὐτίκ᾽ ἐγὼ πᾶσινκ μυϑήσομαι ἀνϑρώποισιν, bis 


ὡς ἄρα τοι πρόφρων! ϑεὸς ὥπασε ϑέσπινα ἀοιδήν.» |i" 
ὡς pad’: ὃ δ᾽ ὁρμηϑεὶς" ϑεοῦ ἤρχετο, φαῖνε δ᾽ ἀοιδὴν, |: 
500 ἔνϑεν ἑλὼν; ὡς of μὲν ἐϊὐσσέλμων"» ἐπὶ νηῶν 


495. «ἔλιον. 


493. ἄεισον I. γ Schol. 8. 267, ἄξεδε Apoll. Soph., h. 


ἐποίησε H. I. K. Vr. Vi. tres. Eu, 


ῳ 
h. δόλον Vi. 133.. δόλον xiv mss. Επ. ΕἸ. 


et edd. pler. 
K. V. Vi. 56 Eu. var. |. h. 


Buy, “change the theme”; this word 
leads Ni. to suspect as an interpo- 
lation, all that has occurred since 
the first song (v. 73), since “the ex- 
pression suggests that in the original 
arrangement the request for a farther 
song immediately followed that first’’. 
But this is of less weight when we 
consider, that Odys. was prevented by 
his own emotions, and by the diversion 
effected by Alcin. (v.94 foll.), from mak- 
ing any remark on the first song, and 
that the present is the first opportunity 
which offered for such a request; see 
App. G. 2. He uses therefore naturally 
the very word which he would have 
used at the moment. Thus μετάβηϑει; 
“change to another part of that same 
subject”, seems perfectly consistent. 
So μεταβήσομαι ἄλλον ἐς ὕμνον is for- 
mulaic in the Hy. Hom. for concluding 
a strain, see Hy. Ven., Hy. IX, Hy. 
XVIII, end; cf. also μέτειμι δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 
ἕτερον προοίμιον, Stesich. Frag. 46 
Bergk. — κόσμον, the “setting up the 
parts in order”, hence building. — 
δουρατέου, latinized by Lucret. I. 
476, durateus . . ἐφμοδ. --- Ἐπειὸς, ipse 
doli fabricator Epeis, Virg. Aen. II. 
264, the winner of the boxing match 
in Ψ. 665 foll., but ofno account in 
the field, as he himself there admits; 
ἢ οὐχ ἅλις ὅττι μάχης ἐπιδεύομαι. --- 


493. ὃν Vi. 50, 133, τὸ FL; 


494. δόλῳ (cf. Hy. Ceres 8) Aristar. Aristoph. 


4954. oF 6᾽, xii mss. 6’ om. Eu. 


497. αὐτίκα καὶ A. 1. K. M. Vr. a@ B Eu. var. 1. he; πᾶσι A. 
eto 
499. ἤρξατο I. ἤρξατο K.; φαῖνέ τ᾽ A. K. Vr. 


σὺν ᾿Αϑήνῃ, equum divina Palladis 
arte aedificant, Virg. Aen, II. 15. 

494—98. δόλον ry. ὅ. O., a8 a 
preparation for this, in Proclusa’ epitomé 
of the κλδοινὴ Ἴλιας by Lesches, the 
expedition of Odys. in disguise to Troy, 
mentioned in ὅδ. 243 foll., seems to have 
taken place; see notes there, also App. 
E. 1 (2) end. — ταῦτα, it is implied 
that the subject proposed would be a 
severer test of the poets powers — 
a more striking drama with a weightier 
crisis. — ἀξρόπολεν here only in H.; 
we have, however, πόλει ἀκρῇ, πόλιν 
ἀκρὰν mar. — πρόφρων, “to some 
purpose ’’, 

499—520. An epitomé of the song 
(with which may be compared that of 
the tale of his wanderings given by 
Odys. to Penel. ᾧ. 310 foll.) While 
Odys. and the forlorn hope of the Greeks 
were in the Horse, the Greeks sailed 
away, while the Trojans received the 
Horse into their citadel; and, after di- 
vers plans had been debated, left it 
there; on which those within it issued 
forth and sacked the city, the last 
struggle taking place at Deiphobus’ 
palace. 

499—505. DEow goes with ὁρμηϑεὶς 
not (cf. Theocr.  . x dtog ag- 

apecia) with ἤρξατο. --- ἔνϑεν ἑλὼν, 
‘selecting (i. 6. out of the whole tale) 

5* 


68 


a cf. δ. 521. 

b 512. 

eI. 412, $2. 91; 
cf. τ. 560. 

dy. 150, 2. 510, 
&. 337. 


e cf. H, 389, 
{ 515, δ. 277. 
g δ. 743 mar. 
ἢ α. 337. 


i cf. Θ.415, 1.810. 


k ef, ἢ. 1τ|, 6.511, 
Ν. 100. 

| ¢. 53, δ. 118, 288, 
42, 924. 


m d. 618, ο. 118. 
n 493. 
o 508. 

p 0. 272—3 mar. 
4ᾳ H. 82, y. 180, 
ο. 384, A. 367. 

r Φ. 300. 
s 507, mar. 
tcf. β. 400. 


υ εἴ, 8. 11, B. τ ἄλλον" δ᾽ 
“αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσῆα προτὶ δώματα 4]ηιφόβοιο" 


v IT, 880, 2. 2 
w 0d. 276. 


504. ξερύσαντο. 


£02. ἀγάκλειτον γ. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Θ. s01—517. [Day xxxIVv. 





βάντες ἀπέπλειον, πῦρ ἐν κλισίῃσι βαλόντες, 


᾿“ργεῖοι" τοὶ δ᾽ ἤδη ἀγακλυτὸν" ἀμφ᾽ Ὀδυσῆα 


εἴατ᾽" ἐνὶ Τρώων ἀγορῇ, κεκαλυμμένοι ἵππῳ" 

αὐτοὶ γάρ μιν Τρῶες ἐς ἀκρόπολιν ἐρύσαντο. 

ὡς ὃ μὲν ἑστήκει" τοὶ δ᾽ ἄκριτας πόλλ᾽ ἀγόρευον, 
ἥμενοι ἀμφ᾽ αὐτόν’ τρίχα δέ σφισιν ἤνδανε βουλὴ, 
ἠὲ διατμῆξαι" κοίλον' δόρυ νηλέιξ χαλκῷ. 

ἢ κατὰ πετράων βαλέειν ἐρύσαντας ἐπ᾽ ἄκρης, 

ἢ ἐαᾶν μέγ᾽ ἄγαλμα ϑεῶν ϑελκτήριον" εἶναι" 

ty neg δὴ καὶ ἔπειτα τελευτήσεσθαι' ἔμελλεν. 

aisa! γὰρ ἦν ἀπολέσϑαι, ἐπὴν πόλις ἀμφικαλύψῃ 
δουράτεον" μέγαν ἵππον, ὅϑ᾽ εἴατος πάντες» ἄριστοι 
‘Aoyetav, Τρώεσσι φόνον καὶ κῆρα φέροντες. 

ἤειδεν δ᾽ ὡς ἄστυ διέπραϑον. υἷες ᾿Αχαιῶν, 

ἱππόϑεν ἐκχύμενοι." κοῖλον" λόχον ἐκπρολιπόντες," ris 
ἄλλῃ ἄειδε πόλιν κεραϊξέμεν" αἰπήν᾽ 


5°5 


510 


508. ξερύυσαντας. 514. αστυ. 


503. τρῴώων Vi. 5. 505. εἴστήκει 13 mss. Eu. ΕἾ. Ro. 


506. ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν A. I, K. Μ. Stu. Vr. y var. |. p., sic Eu, et edd., Vi. 50, ayy: 


αὐτοῦ G. H. Vi. tres, cf. 534 inf. αὐτῶν Vi so; ἦνδανε A. Q. δ pr. man. 


597. 


διατμῆξαι XVI mss. (a B y) sicPhotins Ms. Suidas (Porson) edd. ler. διαπλῆξαι, 


Aristar. h. 


B Eu. edd, vet. pler., ἄκρης H. FI. var. 1. St, Wo. et recentt., ἄκρανα. 
ἐὰν A. G. ex emend. H.I. Μ. Vr. Εα., ἢ ἐάαν edd. .), ἢ ἐαῶν Wo. 


τελευτήσεσϑαι ἔπειτα Vi. £6. 


508. ἐρύσαντες Vi. ς; ἄκρας I. K. V. Vi. ς. y Amb, 2 et in mar, 


5099. 
510. ἔμελλε 


511. ἀμφικαλύψει B, -ψει Eu, va Apoll. Soph. 


513. ᾿Αργεῖοι Vi. omn. H. K. M. y Eu., ᾿Δργεέων A. 


«-.-ς᾽-᾽ . 


from that point” of ete. — ἐπ᾽ ἀχρῆς, 
‘“‘up to the edge or extreme point”’ 

a precipitous rock seems implied. — 
ἀγορῇ» this could hardly have been 
in the acropolis, we must therefore 
understand the personal ‘‘ Assembly” 

not, as in 7. 44. — ὃ μὲν and αὐτὸν 
mean the Horse, not Odys. --- ἑστήκει, 
Didymus, cited by Schol. 4. 289, states 
that this was Aristarchus’ form, not 
εἰστήκει, so also in compounds, 88 
ἀφεστήχει, Δ. 544. -- ἄχριτα, ‘‘end- 
, purposeless words unguided by 
wisdom. — τρίχα... ἥνδανε not that 
all the three were accepted finally, but 
(imperf.) “were finding favour”. 
debate is placed by Virgil with more 
judgement before they received the 
Horse within the walls, Aen. 


685 


foll. 


509—12. ϑελκτετήριον, so Hor, Od. 
IV. iv. 13—4. Equo Minervae sacra men- 
tilee, and Virg. den. 11. 17. Votum pro 
reditu simulant, Her shrine is consistently 
placed by H. in the Trojan acropolis 
in Z. 297. — ἄριστοι, “Some day they 
were roo in number’’, Stesich. Fragm. 
24 (Athen. xiii. 610 6) ap. Bergk, Poet. 
Mel. p. 980. for an episode relating to 
the conduct of Helen in this crisis see 
δ. 274 foll. and App. E. g (9), also for 
her connexion with Deiphobus after 
Paris’ death. 

517—20. Δηιφόβοιο, the Schol. T. 
has preserved a tradition that he was 
in this last period of the war com- 
mander in chief (στρατηγὸς) of the 
Trojan forces. His house would on this 
view be the natural rallying point. 
Virgil, however, who omits Deiphobus 


The 
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βήμεναι, ἠῦτ᾽ ᾿άρηα, σὺν ἀντιθέῳ" Μενελάῳ. 
κεῖθι δὴ αἰνότατονὺ πόλεμον φάτο τολμήσαντα, 
520 νικῆσαι καὶ ἔπειτα διὰ μεγάϑυμον ᾿4ϑήνην. 

ταῦτ᾽ - ἄρ᾽ ἄειδε περικλυτός- αὐτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 
τήκετο" δάκρυ" δ᾽ ἔδευεν ὑπὸ βλεφάροισι" παρειάς. 
ὡς δὲ γυνὴ κλαίῃσι φίλον! πόσιν ἀμφιπεσοῦσα. 
ὅς τε ἑῆς πρόσϑεν πόλιος λαῶν τε πέσῃσιν, 
525 ἄστεϊ καὶ τεκέεσσινε ἀμύνων νηλεὲς" ἦμαρ" 
ἣ μὲν τὸν ϑνήσκοντα καὶ ἀσπαίροντα ἰδοῦσα," 
ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῷ χυμένη λίγα! κωκύει" οἵ δέ τ᾽ ὄπισϑεν 


ao, 116. 

Ὁ ὅδ. 441. 

c 83 mar. 

d cf. δ. 323, π. 191, 
42. 194. 

ee. 490. 

 α. 363 ef octies 
in Od. 

g II. 265. 

h ¢.17; P.615,511, 





-. ----.ὄ . 


m B. 265; εἴ, ΤΙ. 


κόπτοντες δούρεσσι μετάφρενον" ἠδὲ καὶ ὦὥμους 191. 


εἴρερον sisavdyover, πόνον" τ᾽ ἐχέμεν καὶ ὀϊξύν᾽ 
530 τῆς δ᾽ ἐλεεινοτάτῳ ἄχεϊ φϑινύϑουσιο παρειαί" 


524. FEN. 525. «αστεῖ, 


519. πόλεμον τολμήσαντ᾽ αὐτοὶ (αὐτὸν) Vi. 56, φάτο τολμήσαντας β. 


526. ἀσπαίροντα ἐιδοῦσα. 


: N. 2, =. 480, 


529. «εέρερον. 


424. 


πρόσϑε Vi. 56 H., πρόσϑεν Vi. 50, 133 FI. οἱ edd., προπάροιϑε A. G. I. K. Μ. 


ἵ 
Stu. Vr. T. @ B y h. Eu. Ro.; πόληος M. Stu. πόληος A. πόλεως α. 
526. ἀσπαίροντ᾽ ἐσιδοῦσα K. var. 1. p. 


ὥρεσσιν Callistr., h. collato E. 486. 


525. καὶ 


Eu. edd. praeter Bek. Fa. La R., ἀσπαίροντα ἰδοῦσα Vi. 56 P. Stu. a man. pr. 


529. εἴρεσον Vi. 5, ἴρερον Apoll. Lex. 


530. φϑένουσι H. ex emend. 





save in the episode in den. VI., has made 
this ground his own, and his wonderful 
picture of the catastrophe ofTroy holds 
possession of all readers’ minds. — 
τολμήσαντα, this points to personal 
achievements or exposure to perils on 
the part of Odys., which were no doubt 
largely dilated on in the actual song, 
thus abridged. The only effect on Odys., 
the hero and hearer of the tale, is to 
draw his tears in torrents; pity for 
lost comrades, not for the vanquished, 
overpowering all sense of egotistic 
triumph. This is a picture of self- 
forgetfulness which probably has no 
parallel in ancient or modern poetry. 

521—47. The tears of Odys. are re- 
newed -— as a widow’s at her husband's 
death with slavery impending, Alcin. 
as before, alone notices them; but now 
calls attention to them and checks the 
bard with words fall of kindly sym- 
pathy, and which form a text of ho- 
spitable feeling. 

522-- 5. τήκετο, cf. with this simile 
the fact of Andromaché’s sudden be- 
reavement, described X. 466 foll; for 


-similar descriptions of the shock of 


utter ruin felt in a captured city, see 
I. 592— 4, Aeschyl. Sept.c. Theb. 295 
foll., Eurip. Hec. 911 foll. — κλαέῃσι, 
for subjunct, here see App. ‘A. ο (14). 
— πόλιος.... ἄστεϊ, the words, with 
each its context, suggest their pro- 
perly distinct meanings; πόλιος λαῶν 
te, since the πόλιες is only the col- 
lective term for the πολέες = πολλοὶ; 
but ἄστεϊ καὶ τεκέεσσιν since βάστυ is 
akin to feotta fuotln, Vesta, the 
“hearth”, and appears in Sanskrit as 
vdstu a “dwelling”. (Curtius 8. v.) 
527—30. οἱ dé, i.e. the victors, now 
her lords; see on 7. 319, of δ᾽ ἐλόωσι 
γαλήνην. --- εἴρερον, from the prolific 
root ser- ogg-, whence we have Lat. 
sero (-ui) ser-mo ser-a ser-ies ser-vus, and 
Greek σειρ- ἃ ἕρμα ὅρμος etc., and which 
probably meant ‘‘bind’’, hence tie or 
string together; thus ser-vus —= nexus, 
and is not, as some have thought, quasi 
servatus (Curtius I. 320.) — φϑενυ- 
ϑουσι, this prolongs the picture into 
her actual captivity, and gives a re- 
markable duration to the simile. 


70 OATZIZEIAL O. 531—5 48. 





a d. 158 mar. 

Ὁ 938—7 mar., ¥4. 10. 
c 542. 

d 67 mar. 

e δ. 17 mar. 

f cf. τ. 218. ὦ. $22. 
Ε @. 171, @. 124. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


eee ee -..-..-... . 


ὡς Ὀδυσεὺς ἐλεεινὸν ὑπ᾽ ὀφρύσι δάκρυον" εἶβεν. 
ἔνϑ᾽ " ἄλλους μὲν πάντας ἐλάνθανε δάκρυα λείβων, 
᾿Δλκίνοος δέ μιν οἷος ἐπεφράσατ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ἐνόησεν, 
ἥμενος ἄγχ᾽ αὐτοῦ, βαρὺ δὲ στενάχοντος ἄχουσεν᾽ 
αἷψα δὲ Φαιήχεσσι φιληρέτμοισι μετηύδα 

“yéxdure, Φαιήκων ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες" 


a, Anucdoxog δ᾽ ἤδη σχεϑέτω" φόρμιγγα λίγειαν᾽ 

κ 9. 910, σ. 84, Γ΄. οὐ γάρ πῶ πάντεσσι χαριζόμενος τάδ᾽ ἀείδει. 
8δά, ἐξ οὐ δορπέομέν te, καὶ ὥρορε ϑεῖος" ἀοιδὸς, 

| y, 358 mar, ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ ot πω παύσατ᾽ ὀϊξυροῖο γόοιοϊ 


m ¢. 271. 

ny, 41. 

o cf. a. 318, 2. 229, | 

p cf. 585. 

qt 270, ¢. 184, 
cf, π. 432. 

r cf, 9.92, A. 608, 
2. 380. 


ὁ ξεῖνος" μάλα πού μιν &yos® φρένας" ἀμφιβέβηκεν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγ᾽, ὃ μὲν σχεϑέτω, ἵν᾽ ὁμῶς τερπωμεϑαὶ πάντες, 
ξεινοδόκοικ καὶ ξεῖνος" ἐπεὶϊ πολὺ κάλλιον οὕτω. 
εἴνεκα γὰρ ξείνοιο τάδ᾽ αἰδοίοιο"" τέτυχται, 

πομπὴ" καὶ φέλα δῶρα, ta of δέδομενο φιλέοντες. 
ἀντὶ κασιγνήτου» ξεῖνός ὃ᾽ ἱκέτης τὲ τέτυκται 


s A. 888, ΠῚ 19. ἀνέρι, ὅς τ᾽ ὀλίψον περ ἐπιψαύῃ πραπίδεσσιν." 


tO. 148, K. 44. : 


τῷ νῦν μηδὲ ov κεῦϑε" νοήμασι κερδαλέοισιν ,' 


ee ........... -- eo -----. i re 





545. foe. 


431. δάκρυα Vi. 56. 534. ἄκουεν I. 


Bup. ad 67. 


538. πως xiii mss. (y) Eu. Fl. xo I. Wo. 
eto 





535- προσηύδα Stu. 537. λέγειαν v. 


629. δορπεῦμὲέν Vi. 


go A. a man. rec.; ὥρορε H., ὥρετο I.; θεῖος H. Vi. ς, so Eu. Ro. Bas. var. 1. 


S. Wo. et rec. δῖος Vi. 56 ΕἾ, St. Barn. Ern. Ox. 


μέγα 
μάλα H., μέγα var, |. Vi. 133. 
ix mss. (y), éorclsvar. 1. he 


in text. et mar., -e Vi. iii I. K. Μ. 
-σῇ Apoll. Lex. 





ee - -- 


531-44. Ὀδυσεὺς, see App. 6. 2. 
δορπέομέν τε χαὶ ὥρ.; “ἴθ two 
are viewed as one act, though the 
supper was in fact over before the song 
began, see 48s—6 sup. — πομπὴ, this 
evidently includes the entertainment 
given before starting, i. 6. as intended, 
the present one; see on ἢ. 318—9. Thus 
his πομπὴ began and was designed, 
probably even up to this moment of 
speaking, to be completed on this 34? 
day; but was protracted by unforeseen 
occurrences, the tale of Odys. arising 
out of the song of Demod. by means of 
the questions of Alcin. See App. G. 2. 


542. πάντες Vi. 5. 


546. pre ξεῖνος φέλος γ ὃ. 
. Eu. edd. vett. -η Vi. 56 T. Wo. recentt. 


548. to A. I. Κι. Vi. iii, τῷ M. τῶν Vi. 56; μὴ καὶ ov y. 


540. πόνοιο M. 441. 
α 


543. οὕτως Eu., οὕτω 


δὲ 
547. ἐπίψαυη Ἡ. 


5)6--". ξεῖνος 9᾽ ἱχέτης. So Sir 
W. Scott, Lady of L., 1V. 31, “Stranger 
is a holy name”, and schyl. Choeph. 
703—3, th γὰρ ξένου ξένοισίν ἐστιν 
εὐμενέστερον. — ὀλέγον περ, “how- 
ever little’. — ἐπεψαύῃ, “reaches to”. 

548—71. Alcin. enquires the name 
and country of Odys. that he may know 
whither to send him. He ascribes mar- 
vellous instincts to the Phwacian ships, 
and recites a boding prophecy (prob- 
ably interpolated here from ».) about 
the wrath of Poseidon for their sending 
strangers home. This part of the poem 
is called by Aristot. de poes. the ava- 
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ὅττι κέ σ᾽ slompar’ φάσϑαι" δέ oe καλλιόν" ἐστιν. | a ¢. 588--4. 

50 εἴπ᾽ ὄνομ᾽," ὅττι σὲ κεῖϑι κάλεον μήτηρ τὲ πατήρ τε PY 
ἄλλοι 8᾽, of κατὰ ἄστυ, καὶ οἵ" περιναιετάουσιν. ‘dd. 294, T. 291, 
ov μὲν γάρ τις πάμπαν ἀνώνυμος ἐστ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, “2, 466. 
ove κακὸς, οὐδὲ μὲν ἐσθλὸς, ἐπὴν τὰ πρῶτα γένηται" 1 ἐς ΜΝ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τύϑενται. ἐπεί κε τέχωσι. τοκῆςες. Fara 

555 εἰπὲ δέ μοι γαῖάν τὲ τεὴν δῆμόν" te πόλιν τε᾿ ii a. 442, Ο. 46. 

ὄφρα σε τῇ; πέμπωσι citvoxodpevar* φρεσὶ vies. ik a 558; ef. N 
ov γὰρ Φαιήκεσσι κυβερνητῆρες ἔασιν, bg, 856 mar. 
οὐδέ τι adda’! ἐστὶ, τά τ᾽ ἄλλαι νῆες ἔχουσιν" mg, 215. 


nh δ. 757, YF. 882. 


ἀλλ᾽ αὐταὶ ἴσασι νοήματα καὶ φρένας ἀνδρῶν, o App. B. (8) mar. 


560 καὶ πάντων ἴσασι πόλιας καὶ πίονας" ἀγροὺς |p. 86 mar. 

0 ᾽ ἢ ’ > δὴν ᾽ ᾿ " A. 15, TI. 190, 
ἀνθρώπων" καὶ Aaitpa® tayo ahog ἐκπερόωσιν.» @. 549. 
ἠέρια καὶ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμμέναι οὐδέ ποτέ σφιν r 5 255, 
οὔτε TL πημανϑῆναι" ἔπι" δέος, οὐδ᾽ ἀπολέσϑαι. ᾿ τὰ of 8.58; 
[ἀλλὰ tod’ ὥς more πατρὸς; ἐγὼν εἰπόντος ἄκουσα 1 ὁ. 94. 


A Ss 
-----« «- - 


550. sss. ecm ξειπές κει. ξάστυι sg. 560. βέσασι. 





449. φᾶσϑαι H. I. K. M. Vi. ΩΝ 123 ΕἸ. Barn., φάσϑαι Eu. Ro. edd. rell. ; 
κάλλιον οὕτω H. expuncto ἐστ . 5843. 551. πέρε ναιετ. Vi. 56. 443. 
younes 
γένοιτο y Stu. 554. τοχῆες H. 558. οὐδ᾽ av inter lin. a. 85 δύο. 
ἴσσασι 1 α β. 56ο. πόληας ΕἸ., πόλιας pleriq., πόλις Bek. 563. fret A 
Vi. 56 a man. pr., ἐπὶ Vi. κε. 564 - 71. tT M. @ [] Bek. suspectos bh. 1. vers. 
confitentur Ea. ἃ. 4. t. cf. Schol. ad Vv. 173. 564. τάδ᾽ α FI. edd. vett., 
τόδ᾽ H. β Eu. Wo. recentt., toy’ Vi. so y Stu.; ἐγὼ H. » eraso. 


um -- ee --- = - 


γνώρισις, and is placed by him as part simple’, but conversely. — τὰ XQ. 
of the ᾿λκινόου ἀπόλογοι, which name γένηται, “She is first born’. — te. 


belongs to the next book, as distinguish- τευσχόμεναι, finding their way”, li- 
ed by the Alexandrines. It may 6 terally, as explained by the Scholl., 
inferred that the section preceding their _ hitting their mark. — isace νοήματα 
book εἐ. was shorter before their arran- x. τ. 4., if this line be genuine, the 
gement, ending perhaps at 468 or 520. meaning probably is that the vessel 
549. There was a grammatical tra- can dispense with the steerer because 
dition in favour of reading φᾶσθαι, it has wits of its own, and, knowing 
perhaps guided by the view which also whither the crew wish ‘to proceed, needs 
read φῆς or φῆς (see on ἢ. 239.) in not his governing νοῦς. But it may be 
24 sing. pres.; but the best early author- a touch of exaggeration later added, 
ities prefer φάσθαι. — ὁνομε᾽, κιτι., and the first text have been ἀλλ᾽ 
comp. T. 403—7, where Autolycus αὐταὶ ἴσασι πόλιας καὶ πίονας ἀγρούς. 
names Odys., though his daughter’s son, s61—2. λαῖτμα, see App. B. (3). — 
then newly born. ἠέρι x. t.4., this is a mark of super- 
ss0—60. κεῖϑιε, ‘“‘yonder’’ whereas natural power which is elsewhere li- 
no place has yet been mentioned to mited to the gods and to those on whom 
which it can refer. — ἄστυ, see on they bestow it, as Odys. in ἡ. 140. 
§25 sup.— κακὸς and €69A0¢ probably 564—71 hang very heavily here, 
refer to the estate or condition of the whereas in ». they enliven the narra- 
child born, as we say, “gentle and tive. The Scholl. also notice that it 


ati, η 56, 62-3. . 


72, ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ Θ. 565—574. 


b ν. ins. 
c ef $2—3, ¢. 290, 
1. 151, 


[DAY xxxIv. 


Ναυσιϑόου", ὃς ἔφασκε Ποσειδάων᾽ " ἀγάσασϑαι 


a3. 519, 2 40, ». ἡμῖν, οὔνεκα πομποὶς ἀπήμονές ἃ εἰμεν ἁπάντων. 
36 


138, 0. 436. 

ey. 149—152. 

Γι. 279, 4. 71, 106, | 
159, 4.305, 0. 33. 


K 
ot, fe. 2 
hE. 06-7, 0. ῥαισέμεναι, 


331, 7. 158. 
i ef. Ἐ. 183 —4. 


gy ποτὲ Φαιήκων" ἀνδρῶν eveoyéal νῆα 
{ἢ mar, # ἐκ πομπῆς ἀνιοῦσαν ἐν ἠεροειδέϊβ πόντῳ 


μέγα δ᾽ Huy ὅρος πόλει ἀμφικαλύψειν" 


υ᾽ ὁ γέρων τὰ δέ κεν Bede Hi τελέσειεν Κ 
k @. 399, ν 8, ὡς ἀγόρε 7ὲ0 5 ἢ ; 


mH. 31, K. 531, ἤ κ᾽ arédeor’! εἴη, ὥς of pidoyv™ ἔπλετο ϑυμῷ.] 


n a@. 169, 206, 224 


Vsacpiss indd, GAA” ἄγε μοι τόδε εἰπὲ καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, 


0 0. 381, μ. 285, ε. 
259. 


p cf. a. 3 mar. 
q B. 466, F301. 


ὅππῃ ἀπεπλάγχϑης" τε, καὶ ds τινας ἵκεο χώρας 


’ φ 
ἐὰν B. ets, ἀνθρώπων»: αὐτούς. τε πόλεις" τ᾽ εὖ ναιεταώσας" 


Ζ. 415, E. 439. 


564. Feexovtog. 











567. εὐξεργέα. 571. Foe. 


572. Fern. 


—e_e 


56s. rachael v. (quod “μέλλει in b prodit) Vi. 56 ἃ supra ὃ scr. a man. rec. 


66. duu. Vi. 56, 133. var. 1. A., ἀπημ. H. Eu. Vi. 133. var. 1; 
} 567. περικαλλέα A. G, Vr. cf. Q. 396. 569. 


ἐσμὲν, postea ἐσμὲν tantum, Eu. 


εἰμὲν ἤγουν 


ῥαίσεσϑαι A. I, Κι Vr. Vi. 5, 56 y et in lemm. M., -σασϑαι var. |. H., -σὲμε- 


ναι H. Vi. s0, 133 var. |. A 


. et p. Eu. edd.; ἡμῖν A. 1.Κὶ Vi. iii. Eu, ΕἸ., 


ἡμὶν Ἡ. ex em. Scho. ad v. 117 var. 1, A., ἥμιν Vi. 5, ἦμιν edd., δή μιν 


Bek. annot.; πόλει Η., πόλιν Κι; ἀμφικαλύψαι Α. 1. K. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 β. H. 


ae 
ex em., -vwew Vi. 
ely 
- Dyer). 570. ἀγόρευε γέρων γ.- 
,.578: 


571. 
ποπλάγχϑης Ro. Bas.; ἐς tévag Stu. 


56, -vper Vi. 5., ὕψειν a y H. a man. pr. (sed in v, 177 


ὥς σοι A. & man, rec. 572---3 om, 
574. αὐτας y Sta.; m0 - 


λιάς t « β, πόλεις Vi. omn. y Stu. En. ’ τ᾽ om. Vi. 56; ψαιετωώσας M. -a- 
σας A. H. I. K. Stu. Vr. Vi. iii y, εὐναιεταάσας Vi. 56. 


seems inconsistent that Odys., after 
hearing the statement, should without 
reserve avow himself as the direct ob- 
ject of Poseidon’s wrath; and, although 
they attempt to extenuate the force of 
this, yet the presumption substantially 
remains, 

s66—71. xouxol, also πομπῆες y. 
325, so the winds are called οὔροι νηῶν 
πομπὴῆςες δ. 362. --- ἀκήμονες has both 
an act. and a pass. sense; the latter 
here, impune, — ῥαισέμεναι, “strike” 
the use of ῥαιστὴρ for a chammer” 
2. 477, shows the sense of the verb; 
so perhaps here, the notion of driving 
it like a nail and leaving it fast, is 
not far remote; cf. ». 163—4. ἐρρίζωσεν 
ἔνερϑεν χειρὶ καταπρηνεῖ ἐλάσας, 


of the actual occurrence. — ὅρος the 
mountain into which the ship was trans- 
formed. The legend may have arisen 
from some submarine volcano throwing 
up an island and destroying a ship. — 
ἔπλετο loses the notion of past time 
in such phrases: this probably happens 
through the approval having taken 
place by a mental process prior to 
the act. 

572—86. Alcin. pursues the enquiry 
concerning the wanderings of Odys. and 
his special interest in the ‘‘woe of 
Troy”. 

873-6. ἀπεπλάγχϑης, cf. Virg. 
Aen. I. 511—2, Quos aequore turbo dis- 
pulerat pentlusque alias avexerat oras. 
— patetawrvras, used of the people 


575 ἢ μὲν ὅσοι χαλεποί τε καὶ ἄγριοι" οὐδὲ δίκαιοι" 

οὗ τε φιλόξεινοι, καί σφιν νόος ἐστὶ ϑεουδής. 

εἰπὲ δ᾽, ὅ τι κλαίεις" καὶ ὀδύρεαι ἔνδοϑι" ϑυμῷ, 
᾿ργείων Δαναῶν ἠδ᾽ Ἰλίου οἷτον ὁ ἀκούων. 

τὸν δὲ θεοὶ" μὲν τεύξαν, ἐπεκλώσαντοῖ δ᾽ ὄλεθρον 
ἀνθρώποις, ἵνα jor καὶ ἐσσομένοισινξ ἀοιδή. I’. 163. 
ἡ τίς τοι καὶ πηὸς" ἀπέφϑιτο Ἰλιόϑιὶ πρὸ, 

ἐσθλὸς ἐὼν γαμβρὸς ἢ πενϑερὸς." οἵ τε μάλιστα 
κήδιστοι! τελέϑουσι pet αἰμάπ τε καὶ γένος αὐτὼν, 
ἤ τίς που καὶ ἑταῖρος ἀνὴρ κεχαρισμένα εἰδὼς. 


580 


DAY XXxIVv.| 


568, neoofecdet. 572 577. «ειπὲ. 


576. φιλόξενοι I. K. Vr. Vi. 56, 133 Fl.; σφι V. Vi. itt Eu, ΕἸ. 
tevtay Vr.; ἀπεκλώσαντο Vi. 56. 


Vi. 56. 579. 
ἀοιδὴν y K. δῖα. ΕἸ. Ro. Bas. 


Eu., qoe καὶ x. τ. λ. Η. α B St. 
var, ]. St. Wo. recentt. 


OATZZEIAZ ©. 575—584. 


578. καὶ Fedéov. 
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| a ¢.120—1 mar.; ». 
1 2 
1 


UL. 

b 883—95, 521—34. 

ς β. 315, τ. 377, 
Χ. 


857. 
d α. 350 mar 
e a. 244, 
f v. 196, α. 17 mar. 
gy. 204 mar. 
ἢ x. 441, yw. 120, 
i Θ. 561, K. 12, 
N. 349; cf. 8. 469 
mar. 
,;k Z. 170. 
1 w. 225, 1. 642; 
cf. T. "294. 


m Z. 211, T. 105, 
111, ¥. 941. 


584 ε86. βειδώς Fecdy. 


577, ϑυμὸν 
580. ἀνθρώποισιν ἅπασι. 


Sar. 1. St., ἀοιδὴ (» eraso) H., ἔνα ἦ καὶ goo. ἀοιδὴ 


ολετο 


581. ἀπέφϑιτο a, ἀπέφϑ. Vi. 56 Η. γ-. Eu. 
ἀπώλετο (glossa inter lin. H.) γ Stu. edd. vett. 


583. 


αἴματα a@ B y Stu.; αὐτῶν h. var. 1. H., ἀνδρῶν A. G. H. M. Stu. Vr. y Ro. 


var. 1. St. 
Vi. ili. Eu, St.; 


who inhabit, 6. 9. 9. 523, κρήτῃ ναιε- 
τάων, and of the city ete. which they 
inhabit, as in Wanng ἔτι ναιεταού- 
ons mar,, ‘while Ithaca 18 still in- 
habited”’, "also passing into the more 
general sense of ‘“‘lie”, the town being 
viewed perhaps as “dwelling” in the 
region, 4. 44—5. For s575—6 see on 
g. 120—1. In Schol. Z. 415 we read that 
Aristar. there read ναιετόωσα; probably 
in deference to the ‘“‘analogy” which 
governs such forms elsewhere in H.: see 
Pref. Pt. II (3) § tv. 

577—84. The string of queries, espe- 
cially the last, is inconsistent with Odys. 
statement 220 Sup.» but see note there. 
-- ᾿Αργείων Δανάων, an unusual col- 
location: ‘A. is probably an epith, and 
day. has a reminiscence of its early 
sense “warriors, conquerors”, perhaps 
connected with δαμ- «αω; so in ὦ φέλοι, 
ἤρωες Δαναοὶ, θεράποντες “Aenog B.110. 
— ἕνα x. τ. λ., 80 Theocr, XII. 11, 
ἐπεσσυμένοις δὲ γενοίμεϑα πᾶσιν 
ἀοιδή; cf. Τλεορπ. 251, and Shaksp., 


' Alls Well g-c. I. 1, ‘‘Traduced by odious 


ballads”; also with cotdn the use of 
fabula in Latin, Fabula quanta fui, Hor, 


584. που τις G.I. K. M. Vr. Vi. ς. Ro. Bas. var. 1. St., τές που H. 
πεπνυμένα cum var. 1. κεχαρισμένα H. 


Epqd. XI. 8, Fabula fas, Hor, Ep.1.13.9. 
- 4Oe Bee On 47 sup. — ANOG » any one 
connected by marriage, Lat. a/finis. — 
Ἰλιόϑι, see on es. 469. — γαμβρὸς, 
this with πενϑερὸς (= ἐκυροςρ), ἔκυρα, 
dane, γαλὼς (Lat. glos) and the plur. 
elvateges are the grades of affinity 
re under πηὸς in H.; see I.172, 

1, Ζ. 344, 378. — χεχαρ. εἰδὼς; 

tid κεχαρισμένε ϑυμῴῷ, used to 
a Αἱ οι κέη ὅσ, δ. 71 and mar. — él... 
χερείων x. τ. 1., these closing lines 
express the strong genius for friend- 
ship which animatesAlcin. No example 
of such an unselfish disposition is ma- 
nifested by any whom Odys. had en- 
countered; the friendship of all others 
who befriend him is somehow tarnished. 
Circé is cruel, Calyps6 selfish, Aeolus 
igs impatient and testy. Alcin. alone 
is the very jewel of friendship, and he 
occurs just at the right time. The poet 
no doubt had in view the rarity of 
disinteredness when he thus drew the 
characters which illustrate it. — οὔ 
τι Xt. A, the sentiment here, which 
gives an enhanced estimate of com- 
radeship, suited to the friendly animus 
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--ο-ἉΥὙ -ς-ς. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ Θ. 684—586. 


[DAY xxXIv. 


ae 311, ρ. 116. Ιἐσϑλός; ἐπεὶ οὐ μὲν τι κασιγνήτοιο χερείων" 


bf. 38, δ. 696 mar.  γέγνεται, ὃς κεν ἑταῖρος ἐὼν πεπνυμένα" εἰδῇ... 


— 


586. Ferd. 


585. μέντοι K. M. y Vi. 56, 133. 


of the speaker, should be compared by 
way of contrast with a maxim in Hes, 
Opp. 707. μηδὲ κασιγνήτῳ loov ποι- 
εἶσϑαι ἑταῖρον. --- χερεέων, Zenod. 
preferred χερείω ἀμείνω in the nom. 
sing. of such compar. adj. He prob- 
ably followed a phonetic principle 
in this, the final » being in pro- 
nunciation so weak as to die out, so 


586. γένεται mas. xiii (y) et Eu. 


in Lat. stems! in -on, as latro(n). — 
εἰδῇ, 80 Aristar.; but Tyrannio eidy, 
Herodian. So Aristoph. eld yg in 
7. 317 according to the Schol. there, 
which La Roche allows as probable, 
but thinks that the name should be 
Aristar.; as Herodian, on whom the 
schol. is founded, seldom names Ari- 
stoph. 











ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ LIL. 





SUMMARY OF BOOK ΙΧ. 


The 34'® day is continued into night by the answer of Odyss. .to the king’s 
demand with which book VIII closes, After a brief prelude of compliment on 
the hospitable delights around him, he declares his name and country, and 
settles down to his tale, which, with a few interposed remarks in book XI, lasts 
to the end of book XII (1—28). 

“Calypso and Circé lured me, but in vain; my heart is set on home. I took 
“my chance of a raid on the Cicones, after quitting Troy: fortune, at first 
“favourable, went at last against us. We were beaten from the shore with loss 
‘‘(29—61). We bewailed our dead and took our course. Foul weather tore our 
“sails and we ran for shore. After three days we again put forth; but in 
“rounding Malea, wind and current drove us out to sea (62—81). After nine 
“days of baffling winds we came to the Lotophagi. Those who ate of their 
“fruit straightway loathed their return, but I forced them on board and we 
“rowed away (82—103). 

“We next made the Cyclopes’ island in the night, — savage monsters who 
“have no human habits; their lovely region is all wild. We hunted with suc- 
“cess and feasted one day. The next, I took my own ship to explore the main- 
‘land, found a cavern and a monster Cyclops asleep there (104—192). 

“I picked twelve of my crew, took a skin of wine, and visited the cave. 
“The Cyclops was abroad. My comrades urged flight, but 1 would not. We 
“lit a fire. He returned, milked his herds, discerned, and spoke to us. Fear- 
“stricken, we told our tale and besought hospitality (193—271). 

‘‘He asked about our ship; I answered guilefully. He seized and ate two of 
‘my comrades, then slept. I durst not slay him; for the huge stone with 
‘‘which he had stopped the entry would have kept us prisoners. He re- 
‘‘neated the savage meal next day twice, morning and evening, while I planned 
‘revenge. I gave him wine, he drank to excess and again slept, but first pro- 
‘‘mised in recompense to eat me last. I put out his one eye with a fiery stake 
“while he slept. He roared and woke, rousing the neighbouring Cyclopes, but 
‘‘vot small solace from them (272—412). 

“By tying my comrades each under the midmost of three sheep, and twisting 
“myself under the biggest ram, we escaped, he having removed the stone 
“from the door. He spoke dolefully to the ram, but it could tell no tales. We 
‘‘got on board, sheep and all (413-472). I taunted him from the ship: he 
“hurled a massive crag and nearly foundered us. I told him my real name: 
“he recognized it and cursed me in Poseidon’s name (473—535), who heard 
‘this prayer. Again narrowly escaping a crag he hurled, we got back to the 
“island, and sacrificed, vainly alas! and feasted all that day: the next we 
“sailed away (536—566).”’ 


᾿λκένου ἀπόλογοι. 


Κυκλωπεία. 


Τὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς! k a 9. 382 mar. 


Ahnivos* κρεῖον, πάντων ἀριδείκετε λαῶν, 
καλὸν ἀκουέμεν ἐστὶν ἀοιδοῦ 


ἢ τοι μὲν τόδεὺ 


τοιοῦδ᾽ οἷος ὅδ᾽ ἐστὶ, ϑεοῖς ἐναλίγκιος αὐδήν. 

5 οὐς γὰρ ἐγώ γέ τί φημι τέλος χαριέστερον εἶναι, 
ἢ ὅτ᾽ ἐϊὐφροσύνη" μὲν ἔχῃ κάτα δῆμον ἅπαντα, 
δαιτυμόνες! δ᾽ ἀνὰ δώματ᾽ ἀκουάξωνται ἀοιδοῦ, 
ἤμενοιξβ ἑξείης," παρὰ δὲ πλήϑωσιϊ τράπεξαι 


Ὁ α. 370—1 mar. 
| ς 9. 139. 
d cf. ν. 392. 
| e x. 465, v. ὃ. 
‘fd. 621 mar. 
| g 233. 
ἢ a. 145, y. 389, φ. 
141. 
i 4. 419; cf. e. 93, 0. 
$33 — 4. 





2. κρεέων A. H. a man. τ. 


+ Amb. 6. ὅτ᾽ 


vgo. H. 


Vi. 5, 50 ἃ man. 1. 
λίγκιος y A.; ἄντ ν Strab. xiv. 959 (648) ί. ς, αὐδὴν y Vi. ς var. |. 
M. a man, tr. 


4. ἐπιείκελος K., éva- 
5—8. 


Eu. sed ν. non landat integ., ὕτε evga. 


Vi. 5, 50, 56, 133, ot av y Wo, ) ὅταν A. K. Μ. Tz.; ἔχει H. Vi. 50, 133. 
Eu., κατέχῃ om. μὲν Tz.; pro κατα δῆμ. ox. Eratosthenes scribi vol. κακότη- 


τος ᾿ἀπούσης. 
ἀκουάξωνται Vi. 5. 


1— 38. The night of the XXXIV*> day 
is continued. Odyss., addressing Alcin., 
in answer to his request 8. ss50 foll., 
states his name and country together 
with his subject or neighbouring is- 
lands, dwelling on the characteristics 
of Ithaca, and adds that Calypsé and 
Circé had vainly endeavoured to win 
his heart from his attachment to it. 


3—4. See on τόσος, α. 207 and, as 
regards the character of the ἀοιδὸς, 
γ. 268 foll.; also, for the charm exer- 
cised by song, Eumeous’ simile in 9. 518 
foll., ὡς δ᾽ δτ᾽ ἀοιδὸν ἀνὴρ ποτι- 
δέρκεται. ὃς te ϑεῶν EE ἀεέδη δε- 
δαὼς κ. τ. λ. 


ς. “In my opinion no object (τέλος) 
is more delightful”. In this brief pro- 
logue, dwelling on present festivity, 


iE ἀκουάξονται γι. 59, 133 Η. α A. K. γ Stu. Vr. v Eu., 


8. πλήϑουσι y. Stu. 


an apt foil to the following narrative 
of toil and suffering is found. 

6—8. δῆμιον ὦ ἅπαντα, either “place” 
or “people” here would suit. The ha- 
bitual temper and pursuits of the Phe- 
acian people, as described @. 246— 9, 
were in harmony with the occasion, 
and a sympathy with the festivities 
within the palace might therefore be 
assumed to exist without. — ἑξεέης, 
the word denotes that they were ranged, 
as in @. 145, in succession next (ἐχό- 
μένοι) one to the other, each with his 
table before him (πάρα), probably in 
a crescent line, with the king near 
its apex and the guest at his side; 
ef. 3. 504, ἱερῶ Fi κύκλῳ. In φ. 
141—2 Antinoiis bids the suitors, 8Q- 
svod’ ἑξείης ἐπιδέξια ... ἀρξάμε- 
ψοι τοῦ χώρου ὅϑεν τέ περ οἶνοχο- 


78 OATZZEIAZ I. g—19. 


[DAY xxxIv. 





| «7 - ᾽ - . 
ee ae καὶ κρειῶν, μέϑυ δ᾽ éx” κρητῆρος ἀαφύσσων 


ΤΙ. 236, ' 
K. 579. 


ὁ 3. 58, 418, g. οἐνοχόος φορέῃσι καὶ ἐγχείῃ δεπάεσσιν" 


263, B. 198 
dy. 40, υ. 260. 


. Β 





505, 581, μ. 978, 
. 152, «. 262, 
36 


ρ 
896. 
μπῶ ton εἴμ᾽ Ὀδυσεὺς Δαερτιάδης.! ὃς πᾶσι" δόλοισιν 


᾿ ἱΙτοῦτό τί μοι κάλλιστον ἐνὶ φρεσὶν εἴδεται" εἶναι. 
‘ ° 3 ‘ , 4 ’ a 
ἃ. 376, § 18. σοὶ ὃ ἐμὰ κήδεα θυμὸς ἐπετράπετο στονόενταβ 
3 bd ~ , ἢ 
ἀπ δὰ ais. εἴρεσϑ᾽, ὄφρ᾽ " ἔτι μᾶλλον ὀδυρόμενος στεναχίζω. 
. . 281. j ,ὕ ~ 4 [ 
8. 858, 0.684. | TL πρῶτόν τοι ἔπειτα, τί δ᾽ ὑστατιονὶ καταλέξω: 
y. mar, ; 9 , 4 ’ 9 
fi 510, Ῥ. “ἢ κήδε m ἐπεί μοι πολλὰ δόσαν ϑεοὶ" oveaviaves. 
νῦν δ᾽ ὄνομα πρῶτον μυϑήσομαι, ὄφρα καὶ ὑμεῖς 
εἴδετ᾽ - ἐγὼ δ᾽ dv ἔπειτα, φυγὼν» ὕπο νηλεὲς: ἦμαρ, 
ὑμῖν ξεῖνος" fo, καὶ ἀπόπροϑι" δώματα ναίων. 





10, «Γοινοχόος. 


9. ὃὲ A.M. Vr. Maximus Tyr. Diss. 37. 


Maxim. Tyr. ub. sup. 


in. Feddetac. 


11. τοῦτο τί μοι Vi. 111 y A. 1. K, 


17. Felder’. 


το. παρέχῃσι Athen., προχέῃσι 
13. στεναχίξω 


aBy A. G.I. M. Vr. Eu. Vi. 133, Ro. Bas. στοναχίξζω A. suprascr. K. Vi. 5, 


0 
so, 56. h in mar. Fl. St. Ba. Er. Ox., στεναχ. H. 


14. τοι ἔπειτα y T. A. 


a man. 1. I. M. Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. Wo. et recentt., τέ ἔπ. A. ex corr. G. Vr., τέδ᾽ Ex. 


ί 
K. Vi. 56 et a man. re. 133 Ald. Lov. Ba, Ox., rot ἔπ H. 
16. ημεῖς Vi. 50 56, 133. 


pro πολλά. 


1s. pada Vi. 56 
19. εἰμ᾽ Eu, edd. vett. pret. Fl., 


εἴμ t Wo, et recentt. 


evet, and accordingly Leiodes, who 
sat closest to the mixing-bow] (x@7- 
170), first rose. Others who sat in 
succession next, following the order 
in which the wine was served (éx- 
δέξια), would rise after him. The κρη- 
τὴρ, or a principal κρητὴρ, therefore 
was placed near one extremity, the 
left, of the crescent line, and thence 
the οἰνοχόος proceeded in order (é£e¢n¢) 
towards the right. We read of xe7- 
τῆρας, plur., as mixed ready for use; 
but probably one only was used at 
once, and each in turn; so here ἐκ 
κρητῆρος ... οἰνοχόος (both sing.). 
12—13. The Virgilian lines, Sed si 
tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros and 
Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem, 
Aen. II. το and 3, are plainly modelled 
from these, as of course is the whole 
arrangement by which the Aeneid em- 
bodies the narrative of the sack of 
Troy etc. in Aen. 11. and III. — orve- 


ναχέξω, the forms are sometimes as 
if from στοναχέω or στεναχέω, but 
more commonly as here. 

14. The reading tf δ᾽ ἔπειτα; as 
breaking the line into three distinct 
but connected questions, is worth 
notice; but the text has preponderance 
of authority; see the mid. mar.: οἷ, 
Theocr, XVII. 11, tl πρῶτον xara- 
λέξω; 

16—21. ὄνομα, since Alcin. & 550 
had enquired it; for the rules of heroic 
hospitality in this respect, see on a. 
117—23 (end). — φυγὼν» ὕπο, such 
examples of tmesis are not rare, e. g. 
IT. 805 Avdev δ᾽ ὑπὸ γυῖα, O. 700 
φεύξεσθαι ὑπ᾽ ἐκ κακοῦ. — ἀπὸό- 
προϑι ὅ. ν., of the words οὗ Dio- 
medes to Glaucus, Ζ. 224—5 τῷ νῦν 
σοὶ μὲν ἐγὼ ξεῖνος φίλος “Agyst μέσσω 
εἰμὶ, σὺ δ᾽ ἐν Λυκίη, ὅτε κεν τῶν δῆ- 
μον ἵκωμαι... — δόλοισιν, cf. the 
words of Pallas to him in ν. 296—9. 


20 ἀνθρώποισι μέλω." καί μευ κλέος οὐρανὸν" ἵκει. 
ναιετάω δ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκην" εὐδείελον" ἐν δ᾽ ὅρος αὐτῇ, 
Νήριτον εἰνοσίφυλλον ἀριπρεπές" " ἀμφὶ δὲ νῆσοι &B. 
πολλαὶ ναιετάουσι μάλα σχεδὸν ἀλλήλῃσιν, 


- 
Or 


DAY xxx1v.| 


OATZZEIAZ I. 20—28. 
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ΖΔουλίχιόν te Σάμη τε καὶ ὑλήεσσα Ζάκυνϑος" ge oe 


αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴϊ πανυπερτάτη εἶνε ἁλὶ κεῖται 


A ats 20, M. 


πρὸς" ξόφον. al δέ τ᾽ avevde πρὸς ὯΝ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε, 1%, 20, M. 239, 
tonyel * ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαϑὴ κουροτρόφος" ov τοι ἐγώ γε Κ κα τ; ef. δι 605 
ἧς! γαίης δύναμαι γλυκερώτερονπ ἄλλο ἰδέσϑαι. [ms n 196. 





28. Fig «ἰδέσθαι. 


20. ἤκει Vi. so. 
v. 1. Ba.; ἐννοσίφυλλον Hesych. II. 104. 
α H. K. Vi. 5, —iacoe View 
y- 26. ἠώ Vi. 56. 
Ro. 





μεέλω Χ.1τ. λΔ., ‘‘am esteemed by 
all men”. This verb in Hom. occurs 
elsewhere in 34 pers. only, sing. or 
plur., of all tenses, as μῦϑος δ᾽ ἄν- 
δρεσσι μελήσει, a. 358, μέλε yao of 
ἐὼν ἐν δώμασι νύμφης, ε. 6, μελή- 
covery δ᾽ ἐμοὶ ἵπποι, E. 228. We 
have an active use of the part. perf. 
in μέγα πλούτοιο μεμηλὼς, E. 708, 
differing, however, from this which is 
pass. The only similar passage to the 
present is p. 70 ᾿ργὼ πᾶσι μελοῦσα. 
His toils and wanderings had attracted 
the attention of all, even like the voy- 
age of the Argd; ef. also (Ni.) Theogu. 
οὐδέ ποτ᾽ οὐδὲ ϑανὼν ἀπολεῖς 


24 
κλέος, ἀλλὰ βελήσειρ ! ἄφθιτον ὧν- 
ϑρώποις αἰὲν ἔχων ὄνομα, and 800, 


ὃς. μὴ πλεόνεσσι μέλοι. -- κλέος 
οὐρανὸν ζ., La Roche Textkr. p- 289 
thinks this has sense of ἥκω, “ἐδ come”, 
but “reaches” would suffice. ἔχω is 
far more frequent than ἤκω in Hom. 
and is no doubt the older. Eust. says 
ἥκω is found where a pathetic force 
is conveyed, Pindar has fxm always. 
Cf. for the meaning Virg. Aen. II. 382, 
Sum pius Aeneas fama super aethera no- 
tus; Eurip. Helen. 464 οὔκ ἄγνωστος 
ἐν κάσῃ χθονί. He had already, while 
unknown, been the chief subject of 
two lays, 9. 75, 502 foll., to which 
the present company had listened, 
They were thus prepared to be in- 
terested in his fuller narrative; and 
those same lays had proved the sta- 


ΜΕ 24. σαμὴ Y 8. man. rec.; ὕλήεσα γ. 
τι y Vi. §, §6, 133 G. H. I. ᾽Κ. M. Stu. Vr. Eu. 


28. “ylontreqoy Vi. 50, 51, 56 I. et v. 1. A. 


22. Νήιον Philoxen. coll. vy. 81 et Crates, h. qo. Νήρικον 


πάθεσιν 
28. 


23. ἀλλήλοισι γ Vi. 50, 56 St., 


tement here, κλέος κ᾿ τι Δ., to be no 
empty boast. — εὐδείελον, see App. 

A. 17 (3). — Νήριτον, Crates read 
Νήιον for this; cf. a. 186, y. 81. So 
Eustath. here says, διὰ τὸ Νήριτον 
ἢ Νήιον ὅρος ὑπερτάτη. Virg. makes 
it an island, Neritus ardua saxis, Aen. 
11. 271. On this and other points of 
Ithacan topography see App. G. 3, the 
name occurs in the Catalogue (mar.) it 
appears in Hes. Opp. 511 a8 epith, of 
ὕλη, with sense of νήρεϑμος, countless; 
cf. εἰκοσινήριτος X. 349. — slvooly. 
is epith. of wind in Simon. ap. Bergk. 
1133. — Δουλέχιον. In Δ, 625 foll. 
this island with the E£chinaez, in later 
Greek Echinades, are made @ " separate 
armament under the command of Meges 
son of Phyleus, who Ζουλέχιον δ᾽ ἀπ- 
εναάσσατο, πατρὶ χολωθείς. See on this 
point App. D. 7, near end. 

24. Lay, see on a. 246 and App. 
G. 3. — vAnedoa Ζαχυνϑος, the 
nemorosa Zucynthus of Virg. Aen. III. 
270. For the gender of the adjective 
see App. A, 12. 

25—6. αὐτὴ κ- τ΄ Avy see App. 6. 3 
for the interpretation of these lines. 

27—8. κουροτρόφος, ef. δοίη Ματὼ 
κουροτρόφος ὕμμιν εὐτεχνίαν, 
Theocr. XVIII. 50—1, δίρήνη δ᾽ ἀνὰ 
γῆν κουροτ., Hes. Opp.228, ϑηκεδέμιν 
Koovidns xoveot., Theogon. 450, also 

αἰγέβοτος δ᾽ ἀγαθὴ καὶ BovBorog, ». 246, 
and οἰκωφελίην ἢ τ τρέφει ἀγλαὰ 
τέκνα, ξ. 223. ς, “‘one’s own”, 


80 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 29—39. 


oS ς 


68, 273; 
185 


: 15 mar. 


h 8. 80, δ. 811 mar. 
i cf. ζ. 218 mar. 
k 9. 211, T. 394. 
1 Χ. 508. 
m α. 271, w. 351. 
n A. 839; cf. f. 137. 
o &. 464, 

p 0, 488. 


[DAY XxxIV. 





a. 14 τῷ mar. ἡ μέν μ᾽ αὐτόϑ᾽ ἔρυκε" Καλυψὼ dia ϑεάων᾽ 

τας sect, [ἐν σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι, λιλαιομένη πόσιν εἶναι" 

x ag δ᾽ αὔτως Κίρκη" κατερήτυεν- ἐν μεγάροισιν 

| Alain’ δολόεσσα, λιλαιομένη" πόσιν εἷναι" 

GAA’! ἐμὸν οὔ ποτε ϑυμὸν ἐνὶ στήϑεσσιν ἔπευιϑον. 
ὡς οὐδὲν γλύκιον ἧς πατρίδος οὐδὲ τοκήωνε 
'γέγνεται, εἴ" περ καί τις ἀπόπροϑι' πίονα οἶκον 
γαίῃ ἐν ἀλλυδαπῇ ναΐέει ἀπάνευϑε τοκήων. 

δἰ δ᾽ ἄγε". τοι καὶ νόστον ἐμὸν πολυκηδέ᾽ ἐνίσπω," 


ἃ εϑου, e.11imar.,' ὅν μοι Ζεὺς ἐφέηκενο ἀπὸ Τροίηϑενν ἰόντι. 


y. | 
r B. Ἧς P. 13. | 


34. «ἧς. 





30. om. @ Vi. 5, 50, 56 A. Κα. M. St. Vr. y Eu. FL, 


mar. et Ro. 


Ambr. 2 sed ad 33—s transtulit. 
36. ναέῃ Eu. Vi. 50. 


and thus not necessarily possessive 
of the 1% pers.; see on &. 402; 80 
below 34. There are, however, more 
examples than are there noticed of 
the apparent use of og for possess. of 
2d pers. Thus Apollon. Soph. gives 
οἷσιν for σοῖσιν in δ. 507, and the Vi. 
56 ἣν for σὴν in e. 168, also in £. 180 
(Aug.), », 362 (Vi. 133), ὦ. 357 (Vi. 5), 
φρεσὶν ἧἦσιν is read for φρεσὶ σῇσιν 
(Bekk. Hom. Bl. p. 77), οἷς for σοῖς 
by Vr. in 8. 242, and in α. 402 οἷσιν 
for σοῖσιν by nine mas, and Eustath.(La 
Roche ad loc.). Yet these examples are 
all, save one, those of a single case, the 
dat., which perhaps is due to some ca- 
price of idiom, of which now no account 
can be given. But again, it is possible 
that the 3'¢ and 254 pers. may have 
had once a common possess. form, as 
they retained common forms in some 
dual verb parts, and in the dual of 
the pronouns. οὗ and σὺ. 

31—2. αὕτως, not, as in &. 665, 
(where see note) merely’ ” but reinforc- 
ing ὡς. Cramer thinks it ought to be 
XUTMS in this sense and αὕτως when = 
μάτην, Epim. 5. 11, and so the Etym. 
Gud. 94. 47. (La Roche Teztk. p. 
210—1.) — Alain, here adject., but 
the prop, name of the island of Circe 
is of the same form; cf. mar. 


35. «Ἐοἴκον. 


31. αὕτως Vi. omn. I. K., ὡσαύτως A. Me 
Hamb. edd. omn.; mox ἔπειϑεν G. H. y I. K. 8t. 


γλύκιον ἡ Κ΄, ἡ οὐδ it 35 —6. om. St. 
37. éviwa Vv A. Vr. ροέη 


Ἰλιόϑεν pe φέρων ἄνεμος. Κικόνεσσι" πέλασσεν, 


39. «ιλιόϑεν. 


habent βὶ Vi. ‘43 I. H. in 


3. ἐμὸν H., ἐμὸν 
Pail Bek. id voluit 


φιν Tzet. 


34—6. These verses, or rather 33—5s 
by mistake for them, are marked as 
suspicious in Ambr. 2; 35—6 seem to 
deserve the obelus but 34 may be al- 
lowed, as merely coming back to the 
key-note of 28. For this mention of 
“parents’’, omitting wife, see App. E. 
1 (9), — ναέξε implies settlement or 
fixed habitation , such as Menelaiis 
proposes in καί κε of “Aogyst νάσσα 
πόλιν x. τ. Δ., δ. 174—5, not such 
temporary entertainment as Odys. was 
now receiving; cf. also the offer of 
Alein. in ἢ 314—5. 

37. εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε, Ni. has a note here 
rejecting the ancient account of this 
expression by ellipsis, as if ef βούλει. 
But I. 46 ef δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ, and I. 262, 
to both which he refers, rather con- 
firm it, since βούλονται φεύγειν seems 
clearly to be required in the former, and 
βούλει ἀκούειν in the latter passage. 

39— 60. The foray on the Ciconians 
is narrated with its first success and 
disastrous result, 

39. Κικόνεσσι. These are reckoned 
in the Catalogue (mar.) as allics of the 
Trojans; they are thus hostile to Odys. 
In P. 73 their leader is named Mentes; 
but in B. 846 Euphemus, Their territory 
lay in Thrace on the banks of the 
Hebrus and near Thasos. Maronia, a 


30 


35 
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40 Ἰσμάρῳ"" ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἐγὼ πόλινν ἔπραϑον ὥλεσα δ᾽ av—| 2 198. 


éx πόλιος δ᾽ ἀλόχους" καὶ κτήματα πολλὰ λαβόντες 
δασσάμεϑ᾽. ὡς μή" τις μοι ἀτεμβόμενος κίοι long.‘ 
ἔνϑ᾽ 5 ἦ τοι μὲν ἐγὼ διερῷ" ποδὶ φευγέμεν ἡμέας 
ἠνωγεαἷ τοὶ δὲ μέγα νήπιοικ οὐκ ἐπίϑοντο. 

45 ἔνϑα δὲ πολλὸν μὲν μέϑυϊ πίνετο, πολλὰπ δὲ μῆλα 
ἔσφαξον παρὰ ϑῖνα καὶ εἰλίποδας ἕλικας βοῦς. 
τόφρα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οἰχόμενοι Κίκονες" Κικόνεσσι γεγώνευν," 
οἵ σφιν γείτονες» ἦσαν ἅμα πλέονες καὶ ἀρείους « 


a 
, b 3. 454, M. 15. 
τους" ς ohn εἴ 245, 
d 549. 
e A. 108. 
f M. 428, v. 282 
ἔ ξ. 259, ρ. 428 
ζ. 201. 
i x. 263, ρ. 56 
κ ζ. 82. 
1 7.469; cf. y. 805 
m I. . 468— 7 a. 92 


n y. . 310, B. 846, 
- 73. 
O μι. 870; ef. e. 400 
mar 


. 489. 
ἃ gt Bs t. 184. 
00. 


* 


ἤπειρον" valovrss, ἐπιστάμενοι" μὲν ἀφ᾽ ἵππων . ἣν aay? Ο. 382, 


50 ἀνδράσι μάρνασϑαι, καὶ ὅϑι χρὴ πεζὸν. ἐόντα. 


t Δ. 68, 159, 4.231, 
A7 


ἦλθον ἔπειθ᾽, ὅσα" φύλλα καὶ «ὥνϑεα γίγνεται don, 1" Ἔ; με, rt 


ἠέριοι"" τότε δή Ga κακὴ" Aids αἶσα παρέστη 


42. ὥς οὔτις... ule Flons. 


40. ἐγὼν I. 7; 
138. 44. εἰλίποδας Vi. omn. 
E., σφι Vi. 133, ὄφιν mas. xi ΕἾ. Ro. 


ἦλθον δ᾽ (quasi mox ὅσσα τε peas leg. a 468) Ht of 
Og) var. ὥρῃ @ in mar. 


dens ἢ ὥρῃ τῇ τοῦ 


city of the historical period, marks its 
site. The Ismarus of 40,198 is in- 
tended for its capital city, where 
Odys. spared the family of Maron its 
king, whose name Maronia embodies. 
Herodotus speaks of a sea called 
Ἴσμαρις (VII. 59, 108—10). It appears 
that (y. 159) the Greek forces, united 
as far as Penedos only, were thence- 
forward dispersed. But Tenedos is so 
close to Troy that 1λεόϑεν may stand 
for the point of departure, as in a 
wide sense including it. The “wind’’ 
would be fr. a little 8. of E. 

40—3. Such an expedition is de- 
scribed by the disguised Odys. to Eu- 
meus, §. 262 foll., where the imag- 
inary incidents are similar to these 
here. 80 Nestor speaks of the Greeks 
during the war as πλαξόμενοι κατὰ 
ληέδ᾽, oxy ἄρξειον ᾿ΔΑχιλλεὺς, γ. 106. 
But that Odys. should seek one at 
once on his way after the ten years’ 
siege shows the adventurous character 
of his mind; see App. E. 1 (8). Line 
42 should probably be ὡς οὔ͵ τις μοι 
ἀτεμβόμενος ule Είσης, where ὡς would 


HOM. ΟΡ. 11. 


w I. 608, P. 321; 
cf, 2. 61. 





46. βέλικας. 


43. κέῃ Vi. 50, κέοι H. Vi. 56; αἴσης Bentl. collato v. 
47. γεγώνεον I, 


. σφισι Ba. Ox., σφισιν 
49. δὲ pro μὲν Κ' et H. supr. δι. 
3 ἦρος α β Eu. (ad- 


mean “80 that”, — διερῷ » 866 on ἔξ. 
201. Lehrs de St. Arist. 8. 57 foll., 
adopts the latter meaning given there, 
that of Voss, taking the word from d/o, 
δέεσθαι, to fly or chase; so here, “‘with 
fugitive speed’’, in ξ 2ο1 διερὸς 
βροτὸς ‘“‘a man to be fled from”, with 
a colon following, would be the sense. 
— ηνώγεα, see on &. 449. 

45—50. The sustained imperf., as 
of an action passing in prolonged re- 
view, is noticeable here, — elAixo- 


Sac, see on &. , 60. — οἐχόμενοε,. 


‘‘who were gone”, . “fled”. — yé& 
γώνευν, an import δ if fr. a se- 
condary verb γεγωνέω from γέγωνα; 
fyaeyover, φ. 368, might be plup. with 
simply past force fr. γέγωνα, Or, as 
here, imperfect. γέγωνα itself has past 
meaning in 4. 305; see on &. 400. — 
πεξὸν ἐόντα, taken distributively, 
of any among the whole number, and 
therefore in effect equal to plur, The 
constrn. should have been πεζὸς ἐὼν, 
to suit émorap., but is intercepted 


by χρή. 
s0—6o, yéguoe, “‘early'’, because, 


a 





82 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 53—62. [Day xxxrVv. 
ὃ δ, 169, X. 481. | ἡμῖν αἰνομόροισιν.." ἵν᾽ ἄλγεα" πολλὰ πάθοιμεν. 

He δος στησάμενοι" δ᾽ ἐμάχοντο μάχην παρὰ νηυσὶ" ϑοῇσιν,! 
ed. δὰ, A. i βάλλον δ᾽ ἀλλήλους χαλχήρεσινϑδ ἐγχείῃσιν. 

ἜΚ v8 ὄφρα" μὲν ἠὼς ἦν, καὶ ἀδξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, 

14.348. Ἃ. 381. τόφρα δ᾽ ἀλεξόμενοιϊ μένομεν πλέονάς" περ ἐόντας" 
| ἯΙ 779-80. ἰἥμος! δ᾽ ἠέλιος weteviooeto™ βουλυτόνδε, 

ΚΝ οι, καὶ τότε δὴ Κίκονες κλῖναν δαμάσαντες" ᾿Α4χαιούς. 
PA (9. 5. 481, | FE δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστης νηὸς ἐὐκνήμιδες ο ἑταῖροι 

4 105, 565-6, κι ὥλονθ᾽" of δ᾽ ἄλλοι φύγομεν ϑάνατόν» τε μόρον τε. 
τ x 813, ».286,0.| ἔγϑεν δὲ προτέρω πλέομεν, ἀκαχήμενοι" ἥτορ, 


60. δὲ εκάστης. 


53. πάθωμεν B y I, K. Stu. Vi. 50, 56, 1g3 Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. edd. vett., πάϑοιμεν 


οι 
Vi. 5 G. Μ. Vr. Wo. οἱ recentt. --οηἥμὲν H., —oupev Be 


§ 
66. ἀέξετο Vi. 56, ἀέξετο ae 
H. ve edd. rel. 


54. περὶ Vi, 133. 


ο [2 
, 51. ἀλεξάμενοι Ba. Ern., —apevor M., —opevor 
58. μετενύσσετο H., ---Ψείσετο, —valoceto et -ψίσσετο Eu. 


e 
(qui diphthong. auctor. vett. defendit), ---νέσσετο Vi. 50, - γίσσετο Vi, 133, -μ»έ- 


σεῖο K. y, -- νίσσατο Vi. 5, —v{cato Vi. 56; βούλυτον δὲ Vi. 56. 


59. κλέ- 


vay Vi. omn, A. I. K. G. y, vid. La Roche Teatkr. p. 316—7; Sapacovtss 
Ald. (2) (3', —oavtes K. Eu. et cum var. |. ὀλέσαντες Vi. 133; cf. 63 inf. _ 60. 
gy pro ap Vi. 50; 4χαιοὶ pro ἕτ. Stu. et in mar. @ sic. Vi. s0, sed man. 1 


correxit, add. ὅτ. ἐμοὶ ἐρέηφες ἔτ. var. 1. Μ. 


62, 64. προτέρω Μ. 





as 56 shows, the battle lasted from 
morning till evening. — βαλλον in- 
cludes necessarily both parties, — 
Bovivtords, Ni. cites Aratus Diusem. 
387 ἐρχόμεναι σταϑμόνδε Bors βου- 
λύσιον ὥρην. The day’s work was 
over, whence Hor. Odes III. vii. 41 4, 
Sol ubi... juga demeret bubus fautigatis, 
amicum tempus agens abeunte curru. Ni. 
cites Cic. ad “είς. KV. 27, βουλύ- 
σει nobis coenantibus, and Aristoph. Av. 
1g00, βουλυτὸς ἢ περαιτέρω: cf. 
Hes. Opp. s80—1, of ἠώς, πολλοῖσι 
δ᾽ ἐπὶ Svya βουσὶ τέϑησιν. Pos- 
sibly the sun’s own chariot and team, 
and their unyoking in the West, may 
be intended (Ni.). — &§, δ spec- 
imen of Homer’s love of symmetry 
appears in the equal loss assigned to 
each ship. Ni. thinks it the result of 
8 re-division of the total of the crews, 
thus adjusting the losses of each. 
This may be so, but is quite unneces- 
Sury. It may be added that the Cy- 
clops devours six in all, and so Scylla. 


62—8:. On board we paid the last 
honours to our lost comrades, when 
a storm coming on from the North 
compelled us to land and wait two 
days and nights; then on the third day 
the wind and current drove us out of 
our course in rounding Malea. 


62—3. πλέομεν is imperf., “we were 
taking our course’. — ἀκαχήμενοε, 
like ἁλιτήμενος ἐσσύμενος ἥμενος and 
ἀλαλήμενος, this perf. pass. part. is 
proparox., as if a pres., 80 ἐληλάμενος, 
though Herodian (Etym. Mag. 46. 4) took 
it for an actual pres. fr. Fina. but 
wrongly: so the infin, ἀκάγησϑαι ἀκη- 
χεμαι ἀκηχέμενος are also variations 
on this perf. form, to them belongs 
ἀκηχέδεται (Buttm, ἀκηχέαται) P. 637, 
ἀκαχείατο A. 179. ἀκαχίξω azvupat 
ἀχευω are related forms of pres., of 
which a part ἀχέων, as if fr. ἀχέω, 
also accurs. The contrast between this 
feeling and that of ἄσμενοι ἐκ ϑανά- 
coro, well illustrates the struggle of 





DAY XXxIv.] 


ἄσμενοι ἐκ ϑανάτοιο," φίλους ὀλέσαντες ἑταέρους. 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα μοι προτέρω νῆες κίον ἀμφιέλισσαι.," 

65 πρέν τινα" τῶν δειλῶν ἑτάρων τρὶς ἕκαστον ἀΐσαι, 
οὗ ϑάνον ἐν πεδίῳ, Κικόνων ὕπο δῃωϑέντες." 


OATZZEIAZ I. 63—71. 83 


a Y. 850. 
Ὁ ξ. 264, μ. 368, 
. 165, 181, Σ. 
688 


c B. 355, 882, 888. 
d 4. 417. 
8 δ. 109. 


νηυσὶ δ᾽ ἐπῶρσ᾽ 5 ἄνεμον! Βορέην νεφεληγερέταξ Ζεὺς 1 §. 358, 299. 


λαίλαπι" ϑεσπεσίῃ. ovvi δὲ νεφέεσσι κάλυψεν 
γαῖαν ὁμοῦ καὶ πόντον" ὀρώρει δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν νύξ. 
70 at μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐφέροντ᾽ ἐπικάρσιαι, ἱστία δέ σφιν 
τριχϑάξ τε καὶ τετραχϑὰ διέσχισεν is! ἀνέμοιο. 


63. Faopevos. 64. ἀμφιβέλισσαι. 


63. δαμάσαντες K. et cum var. 1. ὀλέσ. Vi. 133. 
δηωϑέντες y, δϑηιωθέντες edd. ante Wo. 


65. tol Féxaccoy. 


g§ 4.31, μι. 318, 884 
vicies tn Ji. 


h μ. 314 

i a. 2985—4 mar. 

k I. $63. 

l ν. 276, O. 883, 
P. 739. 


γι, διέσχισε Fico. 


64. νέες ἠέον Vi. 50. 66. ὑπο- 
68. ϑεσπεσιῳ G. 70. ἐπι- 


κάρσια γ. 


sympathies caused by a narrow escape; 
and is the more forcible through the 
simple apposition of the words with- 
out any particle to connect them. See 
App. E. 1 (12). 


64—6. οὐδ᾽ ἄρα x. τ. λ.» it seems 
clear that the shore was on the point 
of being quitted and the start made, 
before the ceremony of 65 was per- 
formed. It looks like an afterthought, 
thus to invoke the dead. The Greeks 
had been beaten from the shore, and 
the embarcation had been too hurried 
for them to take thought for any thing 
bat personal safety. As they are 
quitting it the melancholy sense of 
bereavement seizes them and they per- 
form on the sea what should probably 
have been performed at the tomb. 
This seems more natural than Eusta- 
thius’ account of the matter, ὁ λόγος 
πρωϑυστέρως κεῖται παρὰ τῷ ποιητῇ. 
The οὐδ᾽ ἄρα implies that they halted 
in the moment of starting: — “onward 
we were sailing... . but yet the ships 
did not further proceed before, etc.” 
— ἀμφιέλισσαι, the capacity of the 
ship for rolling either way, owing to 
her quasi-circular transverse section, 
is probably meant by this epith., 
found only once (p. 368) in sing., and 
always fem. as epith. of ships. ap- 
φιέλιξ may be conceived as the masc. 
form. — τρὶς ἔχ. ἀῦ., cf. Aristoph. 
Ran.1175, τεθνηκόσιν γὰρ ἔλεγεν... 
οἷς οὐδὺ τρὶς λέγοντες ἐξικνούμεϑα, 


and Virg. den. VI. 506, ef magna manes 
ter voce vocavi. Some such custom also, 


᾿ as shown in the phrase conclamare mor- 


tuos, descended to the Romans from their 
common stock with the Greeks. The 
Schol. Ambros. and Eustath. take it 
as though the cry was merely to give 
any stragglers who might survive, a 
chance of hearing and escaping; but 
the epith. δειλῶν, and the definite 
statements of 61 and 63 sufficiently 
refute this, though Ni. quotes it with 
approval; comp. Achilles, ψυχὴν κι- 
χλήσκων Πατροκλῆος δειλοῖο, VF. 231. 
Ni. remarks correctly that tiva is 
subject of αἀῦσαι, not object with 
Exaotoy, referring to B. 355, πρίν τινα 
aag Τρώων ἀλόχῳ κατακοιμηϑῆναι. 
We may illustrate τρὶς from our op- 
posite national custom of three cheers 
for joy, victory, ete. 

69—72. dQ. οὐρανόϑεν νύξ, “night 
set in from the sky’’, a metaphorical 
expression for the darkness of the 
storm-cloud, actual night setting in 
rather from the horizon. — éxexce- 
Oras, ‘“‘head-foremost” (ἐπὶ -κάρ II. 
392). Herod. VII. 36, τοῦ μὲν Πόν- 
tov ἐπικάρσιαι τοῦ δὲ Ἑλλησπόντου 
κατὰ ῥόον, where “oblique” or “awry” 
seems the sense intended; so ἐγκάρ- 
σιον τεῖχος in Thucyd, VI. 99. — 
τριχϑά x. τ. 4., used also of Mene- 
laus’ sword broken on Paris’ helmet 
(mar.); the cracking and rending of 
the material is meant to be expressed 
by the sound of the words. 


6* 


84 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ I. 72—83. [pay XXXIV. 
δ cl pe IT. ας καὶ ta μὲν ἐς pias κάϑεμεν," δείσαντες ὄλεϑρον, 
6% BO 59. αὐτὰς δ᾽ ἐσσυμένως" προερέσσαμεν" ἠπειρόνδε." 
ε ἃ. 588 mar. ἔνϑας δύω νύκτας δύο τ᾽ ἥματα συνεχὲς αἰεὶ 
Ε χ- 8719. ef. 2.199, χεέμεϑ᾽, ὁμοῦ καμάτῳ te καὶ ἄλγεσι ϑυμὸνε ἔδοντες. 75 
Βα 880. Ωρ, Α. ἀλλ᾽" ὅτε δὴ τρίτον ἦμαρ ἐὐπλόκαμος τέλεσ᾽ Ἠῶὸς. 
. ἱστοὺς! στησάμενοι ἀνάν ® ἱστία “λεύκ᾽ ἐρύσαντες 
| a. 10, 4.152, 6256. ἤμεθα, τὰς ὃ ; ἄνεμος! τε κυβερνῆταί τ ἴϑυνον. 
n ef ob, 680 ας καί" νυ κὲν ἀσκηϑῆς ixouny ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν, 
181. ' Ιάλλα μὲ κῦμα" ῥδόος te περιγνάμπτοντα Μαάλειανο 80 
P 6. 433, 493, καὶ Βορέης ἀπέωσε,» παρέπλαγξεν δὲ Κυϑήρων." 
εκ, 436, δ ϑιϑ ἔνϑεν δ᾽ ἐννῆμαρ φερόμην ὀλοοῖς" ἀνέμοισιν 
u ἡ. 196. πόντον ἐπ᾽ ἰχϑυόεντα"! ἀτὰρ δεκάτῃ ἐπέβημεν" 


72. κάτθεμεν H. y ΥἹ, 5, 133, K. St. Eu., κατέϑεμεν Vi. 50. 
v 


μὲν Aristar., m. et Eu., --ροεσσαμὲν Vi. 133, —qvoaper y Vi. 
«-οὐσσαμεν A. H. I. K. M. Vr. Vi. 56 ΕἸ. Ro. 
et a man. 1. Vi. 5; ousvezts nonnulli, Eu., sic G; aft» Vi. 133. 
80. περιγνάπτοντα y I. Stu. Vi. 50, 56, 133 


μενοι I. 78. re om. H, 


43. προερέσσα- 


5: Stu. Eu., 
74. τ᾿ om. γ, δ᾽ Vi. 56, 133 
7. ἴστα- 


Ro., zsel γναπ. Eu.; mox παρέπλαξεν a B y K. M., ---πλαξϑ A. Vi. (a man. 1) 


8, 56, ---πλαγξε Eu. 


82. ἔνθ᾽ ἄρα Vi. 5. 


83. ἰχϑυόεντα' ἀτὰρ Vi. 5, 50, 


—epta αὐτὰρ y, —evt’ αὐτὰρ mas. rell. et edd. 


73—81. ἐσσυμένως, adv. formed 
from the perf. p. ἔσσυμαι, like ἐῤ- 
ῥωμένως, “schyl. Prom. 65, 76. ἔσ- 
συμαι had lost its past sense, as this 
adverb, formed fr. it, and the accent 
of ἐσσύμενος, see on 62—3, tend to 
show. A secondary verb ἐσσεύομαι 
comes from the same perf., ὦ. 465. 
Zeschyl. Eumen. 1007, 924, has also ov- 
μενος ἐπίσσυτος. ceva resembles χέω 
(χέξξω) in many of its forms. --- προ- 
ερέσσαμεν, so Aristar, for προξρύσσα- 
μὲν, 80 ¥. 279, 0. 497, A. 435. The ship 
being at a distance from land was 
propelled to it by oars; ἔρυσσαν is 
used when, having touched land, she 
is drawn up on the shore, or again, 
launched from the shore seawards. La 
Roche Textk. p. 347. — συνεχὲς, on 
this lengthening by arsis see Spitzner 
de vers. her., pp. 74, 77. 

76—81. ἑστοὺς δὲς Ve Aes see App. 
F. τ (6). — a&oxndnc, Doederl. 387 
refers this to σκάζω ‘‘to limp’’, σκά- 
Lov ἐκ πολέμου, A. 811, but it seems 
more likely to belong to some root not 
otherwise represented in Greek, but 
in Engl. by scathe = hurt. — Ma- 
decay, in γ. 287, where see note, the 


plur. form is found. Ni. cites Strabo 
VIII. 218, οὐκ εὔπλους — καὶ μα- 
λιστα τὸ ὑπὲρ τῶν Μαλεῶν διὰ τὰς 
— ἀντιπνοίας" ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ παροιμιά- 
ζονται. “Μαλεὰς δὲ κάμψας ἐπιλαϑου 
τῶν olxade’’. — δόος probably a 
‘“‘current’’ from the W. — xagéxd. 
“drove us past”, and therefore from 
Cythera, hence the gen. Their object 
probably was to pass between Cythera 
and Malea. Herod. IV. 179, speaks 
of ‘the Argonauts as similarly baffled 
by a N. wind round Malea, καί μιν 
ὡς πλέοντα γενέσθαι κατὰ αλέην, 
ὑπολαβεῖν ἄνεμον βορὴν καὶ ἀποφέρειν 
πρὸς τὴν Λιβύην. 

82—102, The visit to the Lotophagi, 
to whom I was driven by stress of 
weather. The two men whom 1 sent 
with a herald to explore the country, 
partook of the Lotus and at once lost 
their wish to return home. I hurried 
them on board by main force and left 
the country. 


82. ἐννήμιαρ, see on ἢ. 253—8. — 
ὀλοοῖς, see App. A. 3 (1), “baffling”, 
not, probably, in one continuous di- 
rection. — πόντον, see App. B. (4). 


DAY XxxIv.] 


γαίης Μωτοφάγων ." οἵ τ᾽ ἄνϑινον εἶδαρ" ἔδουσιν. 
85 ἔνϑα“ς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽’ ἠπείρου βῆμεν καὶ ἀφυσσάώμεϑ᾽" ὕδωρ" 
αἶψα δὲ δεῖπνον, ἕλοντο Foros παρὰ νηυσὶν ἑταῖροι. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ σίτοιό τε πασσάμεϑ'᾽ ἠδὲ ποτῆτος," 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἑτάρους; xgolay πεύϑεσθϑαιν ἰόντας, 
οἵ τινεςὶ ἀνέρες εἷδν ἐπὶτ' χγϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδοντες, 

go ἄνδρε δύω κρένας, τρέτατον" κήρυχ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ὁπάσσας. 
οἵ δ᾽ αἶψ’ οἰχόμενοι μίγεν ἀνδράσι" Μωτοφαγοισιν᾿ 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα “ωτοφάγοι μήδονθ᾽» ἑτάροισιν ὄλεθρον 
ἡμετέροις. ἀλλά σφι δόσαν λωτοῖο πάσασθαι." 


OATZZEIAL I. 84—93. 85 
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88. ἐγὼ Vi. so; προΐην y Vi. 56 I. K. Stu. H. corr. sic Eu. et edd. vett., 


προΐειν V. H. a man. 1. 


sic Wo. et recentt.; πϑύσεσθαι I. M. Vi. 5, 56. 


89—g0 transp. H. a B y Eu. A. I. K. Μ. Stu. Vr. Vi. 5 edd. pret. Bek. Dind. 


Fa. 


σἕτον ἔχοντες a. 


89 om. Vi. 50, 133 (in mar, add.) ἄνδρες A., δίσι Vi. 133, ἦεν H. I. Κι; 
90. κήρυκα ὁπάσας Eu. 





84. Awrogayeoyr. The denomination 
of a people otherwise unknown from 
some striking fact of their diet or 
habits is common; so we have in Herod. 
III. 19, Ichthyophagi, LV. 106, Andro- 
phagi; see Strabo XVII. 390—4 where 
Rhizophagi, Creophagi, Elephanto- 
phagi, Struthophagi, Chelonophagi oc- 
cur (Ni.). So Sbakespeare’s ‘‘Anthro- 
pophagi’’. Herod. IV. 177—8 has a 
mention of two Libyan people who 
more or less used the Lotus-tree for 
food and wine. Cf. also Strabo XVII. 
p. 1191, Athen. XIV. 18, Scylax p. 113, 
Polyb. Fragm. 4 ib. XII. These author- 
ities, so far as they are distinct, tend to 
confirm the view that the African coast 
near the Syrtis, or some island near it 
(Mystyé, Eustath., Strabo, Steph. Byz.), 
was in the poet’s mind. Eustath. says 
the ancient commentators call it the 
fruit of a tree like a medlar (ἢ μεσπέλῃ). 
The Schol. Q. says that the Egyptians 
still dry a plant (βοτάνην), grind, and 
cook it for food. This latter is the 
well-known lotus or lily of the Nile, 
Herod. II. 92, the pith of which was 
80 prepared. The poet had probably 
some knowledge of Egyptian customs 
and especially of this flower, so com- 
monly figured on the monuments as to 
be almost emblematic of Egypt, and 
had this in his mind in the phrase 


ἄνθινον εἶδαρ. On the other hand 
the phrase μελιηδέα καρπὸν (94) 
(λωτοῦ καρπὸν Herod.) rather suits the 
tree of the Libyan people, which is 
said by Herod. to be like the fruit of 
the oyivog, ‘‘mastick-tree’’, in size, and 
like the date of the palm in flavour. 
It is very probable that the poet may 
have confounded the two. The λωτὸς 
of δ. 603, where see note, is distinct 
from both. 


8s—g0. ἀφυσσάμεϑα, the verb 
ἀφύσσω, fut. —Em, A. 171, but aor. 
always with o or oo, is perhaps a 
modified form of λαφύσσω, so λεέβω 
εἴβω. — ὕδωρ, probably to replen- 
ish the stock on board; cf. δ. 266, 
δ. 359. 


89---90 these lines are transposed by 
some; see mid. marg. The uncertainty 
may perhaps be accounted for by go 
having been inserted later. — éxt... 
ἔδοντες, cf. the phrases of ἀρούρης 
καρπὸν ἥδουσιν, ἔδοι Δημήτερος ἀκτὴν, 
Z. 142, N. 322. — τρίτατον, of. δεύ- 
τατος, α. 286. — κήρυχ, see on a. 
109. If the verse be spurious here, it 
may still be genuine in x. 102, where 
the narrative sustains the number three, 
κι 116—7. The sanctity of the office 
of the κῆρυξ in Greek eyes is prob- 
ably implied. 





86 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ 1. g4—105. 


[Day χχσιῖν. 





a 2 566. τῶν δ᾽ ὃς tig λωτοῖο φάγοι μελιηδέα" καρπὸν, 
ς Β.ΤΊΘ; ef. τ.668, οὐκέτ᾽ ἀπαγγεῖλαι πάλιν ἤϑελεν οὐδὲ νέεσϑαι" 
ἃ 103. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ βούλοντο per’ ἀνδράσιν Μωτοφάγοισιν 
oF te 7 8 | λωτὸν ἐρεπτόμενοι μενέμεν νόστου τε λαϑέσϑαι 
ΩΝ τοὺς μὲν ἐγὼν ἐπὶ νῆας ἄγον κλαίοντας ἀνάγκῃ," 
h 1θ8.,.. ὁ νηυσὶ! δ᾽ ἐνὶ γλαφυρῇσιν ὑπὸ ξυγὰξ δῆσα ἐρύσσας. 
ν yss. Sex- > ιν , oe 
decies Σ΄. 8186, Θ.[ αὐτὰρ τοὺς ἄλλους κελόμην" ἐρέηραςὶ ἑταίρους 
ky. us, 9 60 σπερχομένους" νηῶν éxtBavépev' dxscawr,™ 
m 6. 190. | aa πῶς τις λωτοῖο φαγὼν νόστοιοι λάϑηται. 
Ὁ 178, ami, 868, λ., Οοὖο δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ εἴρβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑῖζον᾽ 
sap Με 46, ο. EEN δ᾽ ἑξόμενοι πολιὴν ὅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 
» ὁ δἴθ 8ὺ παν ἔψϑενᾳ δὲ προτέρω πλέομεν, ἀκαχήμενοι ἥτορ. 
94. pelufndéa. 99. ἐερύσσας. 100. ἐρίξηρας. 103. κληςῖσι. 
94. φάγη a, φάγῃ Υτ. Vi.so. 95. οὐκ ἔτ᾽ A. γ; ἀπαγγέλλειν Tzet. 96. παρ᾽ 


μετ 
corr. H. α. M., zag’ Vr., ἐπ᾽ Vi. 50. 
K. Stu. Fl., ayo a, ἀγον B. 9. 


98. ἐγὼ Vi. 50; νῆα A.; ἄγων H. y. 


99. νηυσὶν om. δ᾽ H. y Stu.; inter ἐν ἐψφὶ ἐπὶ 
ὑπὸ fluctuant mss., δ᾽ ἐν ΕἸ, Ro. Basil., δ᾽ ἐνὶ edd. post. St. 

γ᾽ et ¢ sup. H. et mas. ix Eu. Ro. Bas. Ox., πω vulg. et edd. 
βαινον Vi. το, εἴσβ. α By H.; κληΐσι y; καάϑιζον mss, x. 


103, zag α B 
103. ἔμ- 
105. ἔνϑένδε y. K.; 


προτέρῳ A. 


94—9. OG τις ... Payot, for this 
use of the optat. mood with imperf. 
in prince, clause see App. A. 9 (20). — 
καρπὸν, see above on 84. For the 
consequences of thus eating, cf. that 
ascribed to the yyxev@s¢ drug, δι 222 
foll., og τὸ καταβρόξειεν ἐπεὶ κρητῆρι 
μιγείη, οὐ μὲν ἐφημέριός γε βάλοι κατὰ 
ϑάκρυ παρειῶν x. τ. Δ., where the 
idea is that of a similar restraint put 
upon natural affections. Among the 
Hindoo Fairy Legends by Miss Frere, 
is one of the Nautch people, or con- 
jurers, who use a certain powder. A 
certain rajah on whom it is thrown 
‘forgot about his wife and little child, 
his journey, and all that had ever 
happened to him in his life before’’. 
So Virgil, Aen. VI. 715, of the river 
Lethé, Securos latices et longa oblivia 
potant, Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘Lotus-eaters”’ 
will suggest itself without being quoted 
here. — ἐρεπτόμενοι, referred by 
Eustath. erroneously to ἔρα “‘the earth”, 
as if “browsing”, properly of cattle. 
The word is indeed ordinarily used of 


animals, and perhaps here suggests 
the loss of the nobler human faculties 
under the intoxication of the lotus, — 
ἐγὼν, the var. ἰ, ἄγων is worth notice. 
— ὑπὸ ζυγὰ, see App. Εἰ. τ (13) (17), 
as also for κληΐσι πιο inf. 

102—15. Having hurried on board 
my recusant comrades, we resumed 
our voyage and reached the land of 
the Cyclopes, whose half-human con- 
dition is described. 

104—5. ἑξῆς *. τ A. Cf. “Sitting 
well in order smite The sounding 
farrows’’, Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses’’.— 
προτέρω, of the direction nothing is 
stated. It may be presumed that a 
westward and northward course lay in 
the poet’s mind, since in x. 25—9 
Zolus dispatches Odys. homewards 
with a ζέφυρος, which is always some- 
where between W. and N., and in ten 
days he sights Ithaca. Thus the Cy- 
clopes’ island and mainland may be 
anywhere about Iapygia or Sicily. — 
πλέομεν ἀχαχήμενοι, Bee ON 62—3 
sup. 


95 


100 


105 


TIO 


DAY XxxIv.] 


OATZZEIAZ I, 106—111. 





Κυκλώπων" δ᾽ ἐς γαῖαν ὑπερφιάλων ἀϑεμίστων" 
ἰκόμεϑ᾽ οἵ 6a ϑεοῖσι πεποιθότες ἀϑανάτοισιν 

οὔ τε φυτεύουσιν" χερσὶν φυτόνα ov τ’ ἀρόωσιν" 
ἀλλὰ τά y ἄσπαρτα" καὶ ἀνήροτα πάντα φύονται, 
Γπυροὶξ καὶ κριϑαὶ ἠδ᾽ ἄμπελοι, ai τε φέρουσιν 


h 8358. 


οἶνον" ἐριστάφυλον, καί σφιν Atos: ὄμβρος ἀέξει. ᾿. Ἑ, 91, 4. 498. 


rir. fotvor. 


106. δ᾽ om. y Stu. 
χερσὶ y. Vi. 50 K. M. Eu. 


108. φυτϑεύουσι y. Vi. 56 K. M. Vr., 
110. πυρροὶ G. Vi. 5 H. (9 sup. add.); καὶ ap- 


φυτεύονται Eu.; .3 


πϑλοι I. 





106. Κυχλώπων;, see on £. 4-5. 
Aristarchus’ view was that the Cycl, 
were δέκαιοι, only Polyphemus ἀϑέμι- 
στος, but this certainly does not accord 
with the picture given of them, nor 
the broad generality of the epithets 
here. The words 114, ϑεμιστεύει δὲ 
ἕκαστος παιδῶν x. τ. 4., merely mean, 
“Jays down the law” with arbitrary 
self-will. The absence of any commu- 
nity among them and of any agri- 
cultare, the ἔργα of man, marks their 
type as only semi-human. They abuse 
the bounties of the ‘‘golden age”’ (Virg. 
Georg. I. 127-8). They rely, but not 
consciously (cf. 275, 411 inf.), only 
with a blind animal instinct on Divine 
Providence, since dtdg ὄμβρος ἀέξει, 
inf. 358. To complete the picture they 
do not hunt, are Troglodytes, and 
have no ships. With their low moral 
and intellectual state, their huge phys- 
ical size and the wonderful exuber- 
ance of nature around them, which 
they know not how to improve, is 
contrasted. — ὑπε φιάλων, Mr. Pa- 
ley on I’. 106, would derive this from 
ladle (supposed φ for F lost, Fradio). 
I hardly think there is sufficient ground 
for imputing a £ to ἐάλλω, see on &. 473 
—s. Curtius, II, 128, regards ἐ- as a 
mere reduplication syllable. He con- 
nects it with a Sansk. verb meaning 
“lift, move”, and quotes ἀπ-άλλεις = 
ἀποπέμπεις, Bekk. Anecd. p. 414. He 
also (II. 291) confirms the view of 
Buttm. Leail. 102, who derives ὑπερ- 
φέαλος fr. ὑπερφυὴς, comparing of- 
alos, a quasi-deminutive, he says, of 





σῦς; so (Buttm.) ὁμαλὸς fr. ὁμὸς, 
ὁμοῦ. 

108—11. οὔ TE φυτεύουσιν κ.τ.λ. 
cf. Zsechyl, Prom. V. 708, ἀνηρότους 
γύας. Ni. cites Herod. IV. 19, No- 
padeg ἤδη Σκύθαι νέμονται οὕτετι 
σπείροντες οὐδὲν οὔτε ἀροῦντες. 
schyl. Fragm. 184, Dind. couples 
the righteous and hospitable char- 
acter with the absence of all agri- 
culture in the Gabii, ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἥξεις 

δῆμον ἐνδικώτατον (βροτῶν) ἁπάντων 

φιλοξενώτατον. Γαβίους, ἵν᾽ οὔτ᾽ 
ἄροτρον οὔτε γατόμος τέμνει “δέκελλ᾽ 
ἄρουραν, ali” αὐτόσποροι γύαι φέ- 
ροῦσι βίοτον ἄφϑονον βροτοῖς.---πάντα 
φυονται, with this verb pl. with neuter 
subj. cf. πάντα τελεῖται δ 176 and note 
on y. 298; comp., for the facts, Eurip. 
Cycl. 121 foll. — πυροὲ καὶ κριϑαὶ, 
this need not be a poetic embellish- 
ment; for although now there is no 
wild wheat or barley known which 
can be regarded as the original type 
of our familiar crops, there may have 
been in Homer’s time. England, how- 
ever, produces the avena fatua from 
which culture has experimentally educed 
a form very like the agricultural oat. 
Ten distinct cereals, (five wheats and 
two barleys among them) were cul- 
tivated in the “Stone period” by the 
inmates of the pile-houses in the 
Swiss lakes. Oats are said to have 
come under culture later, in the “Bronze 
period” (Darwin on Variation of An- 
imals I. p. 317--9). — Διὸς ὄμβρος, 
this phrase, with Διὸς αἰθὴρ, and 
διιπετὴς epithet of ποταμὸς, recalls 


88 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ I. 112—116. 


[Day xxxIv. 





ἃ ἢ. 44. 


τοῖσιν δ᾽ οὔ τ᾽ ἀγοραὶ" βουληφόροι οὔ τε ϑέμιστες" 


b 192, x. 104, ΜῸ] ἀλλ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ ὑψηλῶν" ὀρέων ναίουσι κάρηνα 


283. 
ς a 15. 
d 2. 569. 
e x. 509. 


---«---.---- ὈὈ-ς. 


ἐν σπέσσι- γλαφυροῖσι" ϑεμιστεύει δὲ ἕκαστος 
παίδων ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων, οὐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγουσιν. 
νῆσος ἔπειτα λάχειχ" παρὲκ λιμένος τεταάνυσται 


114. {έκαστος. 


112. τοῖσι δ᾽ Vi. 50, 133 Eu.; ἀγορὴ βουλήφορος Etym. Mag.; ϑέμις τε Vi. 56. 


114. σπέεσσι A. Vi. 50. 


115. ἀλόχου Arist. Eth. X. 10 sed —oyv Pol. 1. τ. 


116. ἐλάχεια Zenod., ἢ. q., I., λάχεια @., utr. pe Eu. Hesych.; xaget Vr., 
παρακλιμένῃ Vi. s. 





the primary elemental view which in 
Zeus impersonated the sky. 

112—5. ayogal ... ϑέμιστες, 80 
Herod. of his Scythian Androphagi 
IV. 106, ἀγρεώτατα πάντων ἄνϑρο- 
πων ἔχουσιν ἤϑεα᾽ οὔτε δέκην vo- 
μέξοντες, οὔτε νόμῳ οὐδενὶ χρεώμε- 
ψοι. Cf, also Φλεγύων ἀνδρῶν πόλιν 
ὑβριστάων, of Διὸς οὐκ ἀλέγοντες 
x. t 4. Hy. Ap. Pyth, τοο--ἰ By 9έ- 
μέστες the actual decisions of judges, 
pro re nata, are meant, for their con- 
nexion with ἀγοραὶ cf. B. 68 and note, 
these latter characterize human society 
in its Greek conceptioh. Thus the 
Lestrygones, although cannibals and 
giants, yet have what the Cyclopes 
have not (οὐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγουσιν), 
that societas and communitas or con- 
junctio vitae, on which Cicero so strongly 
insists, de Offic. III. 6, 12, and are there 
by widely removed from these latter; 
who know isolated family life and 
nothing beyond it. Comp, the absence 
of sympathy with Polyphemus’ suffer- 
ings shown by the Cyclopes 400—13 
inf., Eurip. Cycl. 120, Νομάδες" ἀκουεὶ 
ὃ οὐδὲν οὐδεὶς οὐδενός. — σπέσσι, 
see App. D.12 for cave-dwellers, cf. also 
inf. 400. Ease in surntounting vast 
heights ia tacitly implied — a token of 
their super-human size.— ϑεριεστεύει, 
see onios sup., Aristotle Eth. Nicom. X.9. 
13, Polit. I. 1 regards this simply domes- 
tic state as the elementary stage of 
human society. But Polyphemus has 
no family or domestication, save with 
his goats and sheep. His only glimpse 
of affection (Homer would not draw 
even him without it) is for his ram, 
447 foll. He seems the extreme case 
of the half-human type. — ἀλόχων, 


ἀλόχου was perhaps the original read- 
ing (see mid. mar.) altered to avoid 
hiatus. 


116—41. The island off the shore of 
the Cyclopes is described, — haunted 
by the chamois which there are none 
to hunt, having a splendid soil un- 
touched by cultivation, and a beautiful 
harbour, landlocked and safe, but no 
ships to float there. Its fountain and 
fringe of poplar wood complete the 
picture. 


116, ἔπειτα, a word of transition, 
— “the next thing to tell you’’; see 
on a. 106. — λάχεεα, see the mid. 
mar. for readings here. The Scholl. 
and Eustath. lead us to infer that λά- 
χειὰ was read by Aristar. and explain 
it by “rich in soil, easily dug”. παρὰ 
τὸ δύνασθαι αὐτὴν λαχαίνεσϑαι 
καὶ σκάπτεσϑαι. Some also thought 
it a proper name of the isle. Ni. re- 
fers it to λάγνη λάχανον, ‘overgrown 
with brush’. I regard it as, if genuine, 
merely another form of élazeca (like 
κεῖνος ἐκεῖνος, ϑέλω ἐθέλω, νέρϑεν 
ἔνερϑεν) meaning “narrow”, as com- 
pared with its length; cf. (mar.) ἀκτή 
ce λάχεια, and Hy. Ap. Pyth. 19 ovr 
ἐλάχεια “‘nor slim” (of Artemis), — 
παρὲκ, fixed position ‘‘beside” but 
‘‘outside” the harbour; our prep. ‘‘off” 
most nearly expresses it; comp. παρὲξ 
τὴν νῆσον ἐλαύνετε νῆα, μ΄. 276, where 
motion prevails, ‘‘past the isle so as 
to avoid it’, παρὲξ ala φῦκος ἔχευαν, 
I. 7, ‘at the sea-side but clear of it”. 
Once it is == clam, δῶρα παρὲξ Αχιλὴῆα 
δέχεσϑαι, 9. 434. In 4. 468 it ap- 
pears separably, πλευρὰ ta of κύψαντι 
παρ᾽ ἀσπέδος ἐξ ἐφαάγνϑη, with mean- 


- π-- πα - we 


DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ I. 117-- 27. 80 





’ PA A) »” 3 9 ow 
yaing Κυχλώπων, ov τε σχεδὸν ov τ anotniod, 
ὑλήεσσ᾽"»" ἐν δ᾽ αἶγες ἀπειρέσιαι" γεγάασιν 
ἄγριαι- οὐ μὲν γὰρ πάτος" ἀνθρώπων ἀπερύκει" 


a x. 308. 

b 2.174; ef. 4.18. 
e Z. 303. 

d 1. 384, ζ, 157. 


, ω , “ e y. 220. 
120 οὐδέ μὲν elgoryvetou’ χυνηγέται, of τε xad’ ὕλην Ἐπ μ. 880. 
ἄλγεα πάσχουσιν, κορυφὰς ὀρέων ἐφέποντες.ἷ ᾿ τ ΤΩ 


a» 9 Fad he »Ἱ 3 9 fd ι 
[ov τ᾽ ἄρα ποέμνῃσιν καταΐσχεται οὔ τ᾽ AQOTOLOLY, |; 9. 541, 4.388, 
> 7 >» 9 , » , . ol, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ γ᾽ ἄσπαρτοςξ καὶ ἀνήροτος ἤματα! πάντα ke Μὶ mar. 


ἀνδρῶν χηρεύει, βόσκει δέ τε μηκάδας aivas.| 
125 οὐ γὰρ Κυκλώπεσσι νέες" πάρα μιλτοπάρηοι ,' 
οὐδ᾽ ἄνδρες νηῶν Ev τέχτονες." οἵ κε κάμοιεν" 
νῆας" ἐϊσσέλμους. at κεν τελέοιεν ἕκαστα, 


l B. 687. 

m N. 390, O. 411, 
IT, 483. 

n 4. 187, E. 338. 

lo f° e. 148, 


127. τολέσαντο sive τελέσαιντο ξέκαστα. 


117. ἀπὸ τηλοῦ A. Vr. Vi. 50, 56. 
Vi. 56. 
cyovoec mss. iii Eu. 


118. ἀπειρέσιοι K. 119. πάϑος 


120. εἰσίχνευσι G. Vr., εἰσοιχ. Apoll. Soph. Hesych. 121. πα- 
122. ποέμνησι y Vi. omn. A. K. Vr. Eu. 


124. μυκάδας 


Ald. (2) (3) Lov. 


ing as here. In δ. 439. ψῇχε παρὲξ, 
ι. 488, woa π., “off” satisfies the 
sense. 

117. OV TE... ἀποτηλοῦ, Ni. cites 
Eurip. Hel. 1576—7 οὔτ᾽ ἄγαν πρόσω 
οὔτ᾽ ἐγγύς. 

120--22. κυνηγέται, the word oc- 
curs not elsewhere in H., but we have 
the dog Argus, τὸν δὲ πάροιϑεν ἀγί- 
ψεσκον νέοι ἄνδρες αἶγας ἐπ᾽ ἀγρο- 
τέρας x. τ. 1., ρ. 294—5, and in the 
hunting scene, described τ. 435 foll., 
πρὸ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἴχνι᾽ ἐρευνῶντες 
κύνες ἤισαν. In Count de Lamberg’s 
Collection of Vases (Laborde) vol. II. 
xviii is a hunting group, perhaps illus- 
trating that scene, the younger of 
two male figures holds a hound in a 
leash and collar.— xogu@ac, because 
there covert for game would be found 
when it had been cleared from the 
lowlands, The number of words not 
found elsewhere in H., contained in 
120—4, throws some degree of suspicion 
on the passage. I am inclined at any 
rate to reject 122—4, as they only 
repeat of the soil what was said of the 
people 108—9 sup. ~ ποέξενησεν, else- 
where πῶσ, πώεα, is the Homeric form. 
— αροτοισε, again, ought to mean 
“arable’’, plur. cf. ἀνήροτος mox inf., 
but this yields no suitable sense. An 
obvious emendation is zxorualvover 


κατίσχεται οὔτ᾽ ἀρόωσι (or ἀροτῆρσι) 
but it is difficult to account for the 
corruption. 

123—4. ἢ γ᾽, the ye sharpens the de- 
scriptive contrast between what it is 
and what it is not. — χηρεύεε, cf. 
Eurip. Cycl. 439—40, tov σίφωνα τὸν 
φίλον χηρδύομεν. 

125-30. The connection implied in 
οὐ γὰρ is, “‘the island lies wild, with- 
out even huntsmen to rouse the cham- 
ois, since they have no ships etc.” — 
πάρα, the accent, as on ἔμε, shows 
that πάρεισι, ἔνεισι are meant. — 
μιλτοπάρῃοι, cf. φοινικοπάρηοι 2. 
124, Ψ. 271, and Herod. III, 58 τὸ dé 
παλαιὸν ἅπασαι al νῆες σαν μιλ- 
τηλιφέες. — χάμοιεν, optat., 
“who might had there been any, have 
fashioned”, comp. the pres. optat. ts- 
λέοιεν and the aor. indic, ἑκάμοντο 
below not differing in force, save that 
a continuance of the effect up to the 
present moment would be shown by 
τελέοιεν, if genuine, but the original 
text was probably τελέσαντο féxaota 
unless, as is atill more probable, 126 
—y7 are a late insertion, by some one 
who thought it necessary to account 
for the Cyclopes’ lacking ships! Keep- 
ing them, however, and reading τολέ- 
ovey the sense is “would dispatch 
(not have dispatched) all errands”, . 





[DAY σχσχιν. 





go OATZZEIAZ I. 128—135. 

a a. 3 mar, ἄστε᾽ " ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων (xvevpevar:” old? τε πολλὰ 

ἀξ 232, 2. 886. ἄνδρες ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλους νηυσὶν περόωσι ϑάλασσαν" 

ὁ, 336, ¥. 496, of χέ σφιν καὶ νῆσον ἐκτιμένην" ἑἐκάμοντο" 

fa. S02 mar. ov! μὲν γάρ τι κακή γε, φέροι δέ κεν ὥρια πάντα' 

he 410 mar. ἐν μὲν γὰρ λἀδιμῶνερε ἁλὸς" πολιοῖο παρ᾽ ὄχθας 

κ Β. 147, . 560 ὑδρηλοὶ μαλακοί" μάλα x ἄφϑιτοι ἄμπελοι elev. 
faa. [ἐν δ᾽ ἄροσιςϊὶ λείη" μάλα κεν βαϑὺν λήιον αἰεὶ 

m ef, 4.080, β. 888, | ἐὺς ὥρας ἀμῴεν"! ἐπεὶ μάλα πῖαρ" ὕπ᾽ οὖδας. 


128. faore’. 


134. λέξη λήξιον. 


129. ἐς M.; ἀλλήλοις A. Vi. 50; νηυσὶ A. K. γ Vi. 56, 133 τ. Επ. ΕἸ. Ro. 181. 


φέρει Vi. 50. 132 om. Vi. 5. 
αν Eu. Ro. Bas. 
Fl, Wo. 


135. ἄμμοῳφεν (ἀμόῳεν}) H.; ἐπ᾽ in ὑπ᾽ mutavit H., 


133. μαλακοί te καὶ ἀφϑιτοι Vi. 5, pale 
134. μάλα et τάχα Eu.; αἰὲν Bar. Ern., αἰεὶ α B H. Eu. 


var, ]. 


ox’ h, tm’ « Eu. ΕἸ. edd. pler., ἐπ᾿ B Ro. Bas., ὑπ᾽ εἴη Ald. Lov., éxovdag 
H. cum var. 1. ὑπ᾽ ovdag. 


continued in περόωσι, 129, “as (we 
see) men do in fact traverse the sea’’, 
and so in the pres. opt. φέροι in 131, 
“ποῦ ἃ be now producing’’. As regards 
the relation of the past, or narrative 
tense to the optat., it seems founded 
on the mental fact, that a thing which 
is put as a mere conception must have 
been already conceived, and therefore 
appear to the conceiving mind as past 
subjectively or in relation to it. So 
our English Idiom uses the pluperf. 
“had wrought the island”. Thus 
grainmarians treat the optat. as a de- 
velopment from the aor. For ole τε 
πολλὰ see App. A. 23 (4). — ἐῦχτι- 
μένην, a farther pred. with éxauz., 
‘‘would have wrought to high culture” 
(mar.). 

130. The connexion of this with the 
preceding verse is, “who (ἄνδρες) 
might (if any had come,) have wrought 
etc.”, see previous note. 

131. χακχῇ ye, the elastic play of 
clause upon clause which the artic- 
ulation of particles, especially ye, gives 
the Greek, can only be expressed by 
a periphrasis, which overloads the 
sense, in English. The ys here seems 
to relate the ov γάρ τε κακὴ to the 
previous predication évxtipzéevny ἐκάμ. 
— “it is not bad (as it would be, if 
they could not have so wrought it)”. 
So in I. 527 μέμνημαι τόδε ἔργον ἐγὼ 
πάλαι, οὔ TL νέον γε. — ὥρια͵ Rey 
cf. Hes. Opp. 392, εἴ χ᾽ ὥρια πάντ 
ἐθέλησϑα. 


132—s. λειμεῶνες. λειμὼν is doubt- 
less akin to λέμνη and limus, the —ayv 
being collective, as in δενδρὼν; hence 
‘‘alluvial meadows’’; which suits the 
situation at the water's edge and the 
epithets ὑδρηλοὶ μαλακοί; of. ἐν pa- 
λακῶ λειμῶνι, Hes. Theog. 279, πο- 
λυλήιος ἠδ᾽ εὐλείμων, Fragm. LXXX 
(Goettl.) — ἄφϑετοι, i.e. they could 
never perish from drought. — ἄρο- 
σις dein, perhaps λἀδέη πετράων 
(ε. 443) is meant, ‘‘with no rock to 
impede the plough”. — λήεον, this 
word belongs to the family (λεία) 
ληιὰς ληίζξομαι ληὶς Anics, all on 
the stem of λαά-ὦ (iaf-) old verb to 
“take”, and means, the part of the 
growth “taken” by man, corresponding 
thus to our “crop”. By βαϑὺ depth of 
stalk appears meant, as in the simile 
(mar.) Theogn. 107 has βαϑὺ λήιον ἁμῶς. 
— auger the quantity of « is variable, 
being short in aor,, as seen in ἀμη- 
σάμενορ τι. 247, διάμησε χιτῶνα I’. 359, 
Ἡ. 253. 80 Theocr, has, X. 50, ἄργε- 
σϑαι δ᾽ ἀμῶντας, but XI. 73, θαλλὸν 
ἁμάσας; cf. Soph. Antig. 602 νερτέρων 
aug κόπις. — πῖαρ, akin to πιμέλη 
fat, o-pimus and perhaps πέςνω, ἔπι-ον, 
xi-@c; cf. the phrases ἐν πέονι δήμῳ, 
πίειραν ἄρουραν (mar.); πιότερος, 
πιότατος also occur in H. The use of 
πῖαρ in βοῶν ix πῖαρ ἐλέσθαι (mar.) 
for a noun, ‘‘the prime or fat of the 
herd”, is remarkable. — ὕπ᾽ here is 
for ὕπεστι, i. 6. “ἰδ ander” the crop; 
see ON πάρα 135 sup. — οὐδας, (con- 
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150 











DAY xxxIv.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ 1. 136—181. ΟἹ 
ἐν δὲ λιμὴν" εὔορμος, iv’ οὐ χρεὼ πείσματός" ἐστιν, ἃ ὁ, 8 121, ν. 
οὔ τ᾽ εὐνὰς: βαλέειν οὔ τε πρυμνήσι᾽ ὁ ἀνάψαι, ὦ Ke aoe, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπικέλσαντας μεῖναι[ χρόνον, εἰς 0 xe ναυτέων ἃ εἶ τ. κα, 
ϑυμὸςε ἐποτρύνῃ, καὶ ἐπιπνεύσωσιν ἀῆται. fo 888 as, 
140 αὐτὰρ ἐπὶ κρατὸς λιμένος ῥέει ἀγλαὸν" ὕδωρ, DT 189 τοι 
κρήνηϊ ὑπὸ σπείους" περὶ δ᾽ αἴγειροι κ πεφύασιν. ΚΔ aoe κι δι0, 
ἔνϑα κατεπλέομεν, καί τις ϑεὸς! ἡγεμόνευεν tn AC aL, 976, 886 
vuxtam Ov ὀρφναίην. οὐδὲ προὐφαίνετ᾽ 9 ἐδέσϑαι"- 5 15, δ, 169 
ἀὴρ. γὰρ παρὰ νηυσὶ βαϑεῖ nv, οὐδὲ σελήνη PP it, τ. 416 
οὐρανόθϑε προὔφαινε" κατείχετον δὲ νεφέεσσιν. S2. 223. 
ἔνϑ᾽ οὔ τις τὴν νῆσον ecédgaxevs ὀφθαλμοῖσιν" oo 301. 
οὐδ᾽ οὖν κύματα: μακρὰ κυλινδόμενα" προτὶ χέρσον |! toa nn 
εἰρίδομεν, πρὶν νῆας" ἐϊσσέλμους ἐπικέλσαι." τ ἀπ m8 
κελσάσῃσι δὲ νηυσὶ καϑείλομεν" ἱστία πάντα" x δ. 480 mar 
éx δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ βῆμεν ἐπὶ" ῥηγμῖνι ϑαλάσσης" Yt as. 
“te 


ἔνϑαν δ᾽ dxopeléavrées? ἐμείναμεν yo δῖαν. 


143. προύφαινε (cf. 145) «ιδέσθαι. 


148. ἐσξίδομεν. 150. Fonypivte. 


α , 
138. ἐπικέλσαντες a man, τ. H. G., —teg Vi. 133, --τὰς y Apoll, Soph.; δίσόκεν 


αὐτῶν y Stu., αὐτέων Vi. s K., wore 1. Vi. g0. 


Stu.. vt a H., 
κρητὸς Zenod., Aristonic. ad A. 530. 
142. καταπλέομεν Vi. 133. 


Vi. 50, 133; ἐπιπνεύσουσιν y Stu., --σουσιν a. 


139. ἐποτρύνει Vi. 5, 56 γ 
ῶ 


140. 
141. ὑπαὶ Vr.; πεφύκασιν Vr. Eu. 


144. παρὰ H. h A. Vi..5, 56 ΕἸ. Stu. Schol. Ven. 


B. E. 770, A. P. 644, T. 87 Bar. Ern. Ox. Wo. Dind., περὶ Vi. 50 var. 1. A. 


Eu. Fl. Ro. Bas. Bek. 


lib. pler. Eu. Fl. edd. vett.; 
éxédqanev Vi. 5, 56 Vr. 


ποτὶ H., προτὶ Fl. Ba. Wo. 


nected with ἔδαφος οὐδὸς (threshold) 
and ὁδὸς (way), the “bottom”. “A 
depth of soil not easily exhausted”’ 
seems the meaning of the whole ex- 
pression. 


136---8. evoguos, for this and other 
naval expressions here see App. F. 1 
(10) (11). The πρυμνήσια correspond 
with the ropes called, from attaching 
to the shore, orae in sailors’ Latin, 
Livy XXII. 19. — χρεὼ ... ἔστε, 
see On ἃ. 2265. 

342—51. We reached the island in 
the dark, and, beaching our gal- 


᾿ \ δὲ 
δ᾽ ἐν Vi. 133 K., γὰρ Μ. Vi. 5, yao H. 
147. οὔτ᾽ Vi. so, 56 Vr.3 ποτὶ mss. xi Υ. Eu. Ro., 


149. καϑείλκομεν Apoll. Soph. 
A. I.: no A. Vi 


145. οὐρανόϑε in mar. H. h Wo, et recentt., ---ϑὲν 


146. 


151. ἐνθάδ᾽ 
Vi. 56. 


leys without seeing shore or surf, 
struck sails, disembarked, and went to 
sleep. 


144—51. σελήνη, Sometimes μήνη, 
the one name from her light (célag) 
the other from her measuring (mens- 
ura) time by her course, the primitive 
periods being lunar. — ἐπεχέλσαι, 
so in Hy. Apoll. Pyth. 261 ἢ δ᾽ dpa- 
Sorcery ἐχγρίμψατο ποντοπόρος νηῦς. 
-- ἀποβροίξαντες, the syllable βρι- 
always denotes heaviness, so ‘“‘heavy 
to sleep” is the primary notion, “having 
given way to drowsiness’’, the mean- 


92 


nf. 1 mar. 

Ὁ cf. 3.494, P. 680. 
e ¢ 105 mar. 

d A. 268. 


OATZITEIAL 1. 152 —16s. 


[pay χχχιν. 


ἦμος" δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς, 
νῆσον θαυμάζοντες ἐδινεόμεσϑα" κατ᾽ αὐτήν. 
φσαν δὲ νύμφαι Ἢ κοῦραι Atos αἰγιόχοιο, 


° fj 359) 982, Τ' αἷγας ὀρεςκῴους ἃ iva δειπνήσειαν ἑταῖροι. 

Fd 26> 6. 168,} αὐτίκα καμπύλα" τόξα καὶ alyavéas! δολιχαύλους 

ἔ 2 γ᾿ εἰλόμεϑ᾽ ἐκ νηῶν. διὰξ δὲ τρίχα κοσμηϑέντες 

i B50. βάλλομεν" αἶψα δ᾽ ἔδωκε ϑεὸς μενοεικέα ϑήρην. 

1 556, 1, 866, 4. νῆες μέν μοι Exovto δυώδεκα" ἐς δὲ ἑκάστην 
162, 2. 13. ἐννέα λάγχανον" αἷγες, ἐμοὶ δὲ δέκ᾽ ἔξελον οἴωῳ.' 

OT 80 τ’ ὡς" τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ, ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 

nd. 16, ἡ. 265, ἥμεθα" δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέϑυν" ἡδύ. 

Or τ 520. οὐ γάρ πω νηῶνο ἐξέφϑιτο oivoc? ἐρυϑρὸς, 

4 is. ou ἀλλ᾽ ἐνέην"«“ πολλὸν γὰρ év' ἀμφιφορεῦσιν ἕκαστοι 

sa. | ἠφύσαμεν, Κικόνων ἱερὸν" πτολίεϑρον ἑλόντες. 

155. ὀρεσκαώξους. 168. μενοεικέα. 159. «ξεκάστην. 162. Fudd 


163. fofvog. 


153- ἐδινεύμεσϑα Ve 
ἕνα Scho. X. 328. 

6: éxaory mes, viii. 
A. I. K. Μ. Vi. 


omn. Eu. Athen. xii. 1. 


164. ξέκαστοι. 


154. ὦσαν Vi. so h. et var. 1. A., ὦρσαν et ὄφρα pro 
158. δὲ δῶκεν a y I. K. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 133. 
160. αἶγας Vi. 56, αἶγες ἃ B Vi. 50, 133. 


159. ἐν 
162. κρέατ᾽ 


164. évén I.; ἕκαστος α A, Stu., 


Exacto γ. 





ing here; cf. οὐκ ἂν βρίξοντα ἴδοις 
᾿ἀγαμέμνονα (mar.) t. ε. “lazy’’. 

152—91. We spent the fore part 
of the day in hunting the chamois 
(for the nymphs blest us with good 
sport), and the close of it in feasting 
on the game. 


152—8. νῆσον ... αὐτὴν, for this 
collocation of noun and pron. ef. τὴν 
δὲ γυναῖκα εὗρον... κατὰ δ᾽ ἔστυ- 
γον αὐτήν. Xx. 112 -- 3. — νύμιφαι, 
see on ζ. 105—6. — ὀρεσκῴους, ef. 
Hy. Ven. 257, νύμφαι μὲν ϑρέψου- 
σιν ὀρεσκῶοι βαϑυκοΐῖποι, and Hes. 
Frag. 110, Goettl., ὑπὸ Κενταύροισιν 
ὑρεσκῴοισι δαμείη. The form κω- 
may be compared with κοίτη, κοιμάω, 
founded on κεῖμαε, really xef-, cf. 
Lat. cub-o and civ-is. — alyavéac, 
not from a@t§ ‘‘goat’’, though in that 
connexion here, but ἀΐσσω, as flung 


with impetus. — deta, in tmesis with 
κοσμηϑέντες. 
159—60. δυώδεκα, so B. 637. 


λάγχανον, intrans. here, a rare osage, 


ef. Eurip. Helen. 213, alow δυσαίων 
ἔλαχε, and Plato Legg. 745E, τὸ 
λάχον μέρος; for usual constructions 
cf. ἐπεί ws πυρὸς λελάχητε Ψ. 76, 
xno (ἐμὲ) λάχε γιγνόμενόν περ. 79, 
also λαχεῖν κλῆρον and κλήρῳ. With 
the whole scene of feasting, and sev- 
eral similar ones in the course of 
the voyage, we may comp. the de- 
scriptive words, Hy. Apoll. Pyth. 280 
—3, remembering that they had en- 
joyed no repose since their start made 
after their defeat by the Cicones, 
αὕτη μέν γε δίκη πέλει ἀνδρῶν 
αἰλφηστάων, 
ὕπποταν ἐκ πόντοιο ποτὶ χϑονὶ νηὶ 
, βελαίνῃ 

ἔλθωσιν, καμάτω ἀδδηκότες, αὐτέκα 

δέ σφεας 

σίτοιο γλυκεροῖο περὶ φρένας ἕἔμερος 

αἱρεῖ, 

163—5. οἶνος, wine ἐν ἀμφιφορεῦ- 
σιν is part of the provisions of Telem, 
for his voyage, and so Calypsé provides 
Odys.; cf. e.265 and mar. here. — ἤφυ- 
σαμεν, see on 8s. — Κιχόνων, see 


155 


160 


165 


175 


DAY xxxIv.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 166—177. 
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Κυκλώπων δ᾽ ἐς γαῖαν ἐλεύσσομεν ἐγγὺς" ἐόντων, 
καπνόνυ τ΄, αὐτῶν τε φϑογγὴν, ὀΐων- te καὶ αἰγῶν. 
ἦμος δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ, καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἤλϑεν, 
δὴ τότε κοιμήϑημεν" ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης. 
170 ἦμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς, 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀγορὴνξ ϑέμενος, μετὰ πᾶσιν ἔειπον 
«ς ἄλλοι μὲν νῦν μέμνετ᾽, ἐμοὶ ἐρίηρες" ἑταῖροι" 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ obvi νηί τ᾿ ἐμῇ καὶ ἐμοῖς ἑτάροισιν 
ἐλθὼν τῶνδ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πειρήσομαι,Κ οἵ τινές εἰσιν" 
ἢ! ῥ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ ὑβρισταί τε καὶ ἄγριοι, οὐδὲ δίκαιοι, 
ἠδ φιλόξεινοι, καί σφιν νόος ἐστὶ ϑεουδής." 
ος εἰπὼν ave™ νηὸς ἔβην᾽ ἐκέλευσα" δ᾽ 


a 181, x. 30, β. 166, 

Ὁ a. 58 mar. 

ς 184, §. 519, ρ. 180. 

ἃ y. 329 mar. 

ὁ ὅδ. 430 mar. 

f f. 1 mar. 

ge x. 114, 188, μ΄ 
319. 

ἢ ες 100 mar, 

i y. $28, 2. 161, 4. 
188. 

k ¢. 126, ν. 336, 7. 
215. 

1 ¢. 120—1 mar., νυ. 


ρ 


ἑταίρους 





167. ὀξέων. 169. Fonypive. 


166. ἐλεύσομεν H. α B A. 1. Vi. iii; —oapev Schol. I’. 327. 


171. ἔξειπον. 


172. ἐρέξηρδς. 177. Faexav. 


167. οἰῶν A. I. 


K. M. Vi. omn. 6. Eu. Fl. Ro. Bas. Ba. Ern., ὀΐων Eu. Ox. Wo. recentt.; av-, 


Ld @ - 
τόν γ. avtoy ἃ pro αἰγῶν. 
οὖν Ἦ. G. Vi. iit 


169—70 om, Stu. @ in mar. inser. 
174. τῶν M, A. 8. man. 1. 


172, μὲν 
176. φιλόξενοι Vi. 56, 133 


A. ἃ man. 1. 


on 39. The wine, it seems, was se- 
cured, but the captives and most of 
the spoil (41) must be understood as 
rescued by the ultimately victorious 
Cicones, 59. 

166. ἐλεύυσσομιδν, this applies un- 
equally to the last object φϑογγὴν, by 
an easy zeugma, we may comp. the 
achylean κεύπον dédogxa, Sept. ec. 
Th. 104, and for the zeugma o. 374, 
ἀκοῦσαι οὔτ᾽ ἔπος οὔτε τι ἔργον, 
also Pind. Pyth. IV. 18s—6, οὔτε ἔρ- 
γον οὔτ᾽ ἕπος .... εἰπών. — av- 
κῶν for men, in contrast with their 
cattle, is Homeric; cf. οὐρῆας μὲν 

ὦὥτον ἐπῴχετο καὶ κύνας ἀργούς 
αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ αὐτοῖσι x. τ. 2, A. 50 
—1.— ἡ δ᾽, see on δ. 400; ἡμοὸς, 
as there noticed, is always followed 
in H. by δὲ; in Hesiod Opp. 486 we 
have it, however, without, Og κόκ- 
κυξ κοκκύξει δρυὸς ἐν πετάλοισι. — 
αγορὴν. see on x. 188 and App. 

4- 


172—92. I propose with my own 
ship’s company to visit and explore 
the adjacent coast and -its natives. 
We proceeded and found a sea-side 
cave at the furthest point of the coast, 


well-wooded, with sheep and goats 
sleeping about it. A monster-shepherd, 
in size more like a mountain-peak 
than a man, solitary and lawless, 
lay also sleeping at the front of the 
cave. 


172—6. ἐμοὶ . .. ἑταῖροι, distin- 
uished by ἄλλοι from the more select 
μοῖς ἑτάροισι mox inf. — τῶν avd. 

πειρήσομαι οἵ τ. εἰ. In Σ΄. 600—1 
we have 8 construction somewhat 
similar, but accus. instead of gen., ὡς 
ὅτε... τρόχον ... κεραμδῦς πει- 
ρήσεται, εἴ κε ϑέῃσιν, the last clause, 
ef xe &,, corresponding with of teveg 
εἰσὶν here. With that accus. we may 
comp. Pind. Pyth. II.61—2, Διὸς ἄκοιτιν 
ἐπειρᾶτο. The gen. however of the 
thing essayed is far more common both 


‘in H. and in later writers. In §. 126 


we have πειρήσομαι ἠδὲ ἴδωμαι, which 
suggests that ie ἴδωμαι is virtually 
implied before of τ. εἰσὶν here. For 
the thought cf. Theogn. 814 (Bergk. 
536), εἰδήσω καὶ τῶν ὄντιν᾽ ἔχουσι 
νόον. -- ἡ δ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ χοτ. λΔ., Bee On 
ξ. 119—21. 


177—86. ἀνὰ νηὸς, sce on β. 416. 















94 OATZZEIAL I. 178—191. [Day XXXIV. 
ar mer. [αὐτούς" τ᾽ ἀμβαίνειν ἀνά τε πρυμνήσιαν λῦσαι. 

© 166 mar. of δ᾽ aly’ εἴρβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑίῖξον" 

280, as $108. | ἑξῆς δ᾽ ἐξόμενοι πολιὴν ὅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 

ΓΟ. 88. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τὸν χῶρον ἀφικόμεϑ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἐόντα, 

g 4. 867 mer. ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῇ ἃ σπέος" εἴδομεν ἄγχιϊ θαλάσσης, 
Ε a. 154, § 16, ὑψηλὸν δάφνῃσι κατηρεφές" 5 Eva δὲ πολλὰ 

lt 86. ὃΡ6ὈὨ᾽ὄιἸ᾿μῆλ᾽,} διές τε καὶ αἷγες ἑἰαύεσκον"ἱὶ περὶ δ᾽ αὐλὴ 

m fo ‘sa A gor, ὑψηλὴν δέδμητο κατωρυχέεσσι' λίϑοισιν 

(ei μακρῇσέν τε πίτυσσιν ἰδὲ devoly™ ὑψικόμοισιν. 

or. 329, H. 308. ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἐνέαυε" πελώριος," ὅς ῥά τε μῆλα 
Po’ | olog ποιμαένεσκεν ἀπόπροθεν» οὐδὲ μετ᾽ ἄλλους 

τ 48, v. 287 πωλεῖτ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάνευϑενι ἐὼν ἀϑεμίστιατ ἤδη. 







182. σπέος «εέδομεν. 


179. κληΕἴσι, 


184. ὅ ιές. 


[καὶ γὰρ θαῦμα" τέτυκτο πελώριον" οὐδὲ" ἐῴκει 
ἀνδρί ye σδιτοφάγῳ, ἀλλὰ ῥέῳ" ὑλήεντι 


189. ἤδη. 190. ἐεκξώκϑει. 





1η8. ἀναβαίνειν Vi. 133, ἐμβαί. Vi. 5, ε6. 


omn. 
var. 1, Stu.; 
quod σπέος sequi deberet, K. 


Vi. 133. 
ἠδὲ y. 


, & , 
181. τῶν a man. 1. 1. et Vi. 56; ἐόντος a, ἐόντες y. 


179. κάϑιξον A. 1. K. M. Vi. 
183, ἐνθάδ 


ἐσχατιῆς K. et ¢ eraso H. 7 τπττιᾶς var. 1. he, --τιῆ α B; ἔδομεν, 
, _ 184. βῆλ᾽ γ. 
133, sic Aristar., h., δέμνητο Vi. 5, 56, βέβλητο Aristoph., h., 
186, μακρῇσι K. M. Vi. 133 Eu. Ro " 


185. dédunto a@ B H. Vi. ςο 
Leépance var. 1. 
18). ta μῆλα mss. x. Eu.; 


189. ἤδει B H. G. 1. Schol. Vi. 133 ad ε. 275, ἤδη A., ἤδη Vi. 5. 


190. ov γὰρ Apollon. Lex. 





— πρυμνήσια, see on 137. — σπέος, 
ef. Hee. Theog. 301, ἔνϑα "38 οἵ oxé Ot 
ἐστὶ κάτω κοίλῃ ὑπὸ πέτρῃ. — ἕος might 
here ,be read in synizesis, as in pe- 
λιηδεος οἴνου, to accomodate the J. 
I am inclined, however to think that 
¢ final, as in old Latin Hexameters 
(see Ennius fragm., Lucretius and Ci- 
cero’s translations from Aratus etc.) 
might be unpronounced at the discretion 
of the reciter. Thus we have ἀϑέσφα- 
τος foivog, 4. 61, σύες χαμαιεύναδες 
Fegyatomrto, § 15; 80 perhaps ἔπος 
«ξεερρύσσασϑαι, A. 216, and νῆας Fégu- 
σϑαι, ξ. 260. — κεῆλ., this generic term 
therefore includes both sheep and goats. 
— αὐλὴ for this and the details of the 
_ structure in 185—6 see App. F. 2 (2) (6). 

187—92. éviave, i. e. in the αὐλὴ 
before the cave. — πδλώριος used 
(mar,) of excessive stature and bulk 
within human limits; 80 4χιλῆα πεϑλώ- 
gtov, X. 92, 80 Pindar, Ol. VII. 28, 
calls the pugilistic victor Diagoras 


πελώριον ἄνδρα. — ποιμαένεσκεον, 
this use of the imperf. in -σχον to 
denote what he habitually did, as con- 
trasted with the usual imperf. évéave, 
denoting what he was then doing at 
the moment, is 8 refinement worth 
noticing. — aden. ἤδη, cf. ϑῆρφας 
ἀϊδροδίκας Pind. Nem. I. 96, show- 
ing that consciousness of right was 
distinctive of man, cf. ἀνθρώποισι 
δ᾽ ἔδωκε δίκην, ἣ πολλὸν ἀρίστη, 
Hes. Opp. 2791 although metaphorically 
we have “‘justice’’ also ascribed to brutes 
by Archil, Fragm. 88 (Bergk. 708), σοὶ 
(Ζεῦ) δὲ ϑηρέων ὕβρις τε καὶ δέκη 
μέλει. --- ἀνδρί ye, the ye seems cor- 
rective of the former statement, ἀνὴρ 
«ελώριος, for which ϑαῦμα πελώρεον 
has been substituted, as if — ‘‘man did 
I say?’’ were intended. — σεξοφάγῳ, 
cf. ἐπὶ χγϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδοντες, 8g, and 
the similar phrases cited in note there. 
— δέῳ, cf. Pind. Isthm. VI. 4778 τὸν 
βουβόταν οὔρεϊ ἴσον. -- ὕληεντι, 


180 


185 


Igo 





195 


200 


DAY xxxIv.] 


ὑψηλῶν" ὀρέων, 6 τε φαίνεται οἷον" ἀπ᾽ ἄλλων. 
δὴ τότε τοὺς ἄλλους" κδλόμην ἐρίηρας ἑταίρους 
αὐτοῦ πὰρ νηί τὲ μένειν, καὶ νῆα ἔρυσϑαι" 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ xolvas® ἑτάρων δυοκαίδεκ᾽ ἀρίστους 
Buy: ἀτὰρ alysov' ἀσκὸν ἔχον μέλανος οἴνοιο, 
ἡδέος, ὃν μοι ἔδωκε Μάρων Εὐάνϑεος υἱὸς, 
ἱρεὺς ᾿“πολλωνος., ὃς Ἴσμαρον ἀμφιβεβήκειν," 
οὕνεχά μιν σὺν παιδὶ περισχόμεϑ᾽ ' ἠδὲ γυναικὶ 
ἁξόμενοι" ᾧκει γὰρ ἐν ἄλσεϊξ δενδρήεντι 
ὃ δέ μοι πόρεν! ἀγλαὰ" δῶρα" 
χρυσοῦ μέν μοι δώκ᾽ εὐεργέος" ἑπτὰ τάλαντα." 


Φοίβου ᾿“πόλλωνος. 


193. ἐρίξηρας. 194. «έρυσθαι. 


OATZZEIAS I. 192---202. 


196. βοένοιο. 
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a 118 mar.; ef. y. 
290. 

Ὁ cf. X. 39, 4. 804. 

α 100mar., 117 mar. 

d §.260, 9.429; cf. 
γ. 268, Z. 403. 

ὁ ὅδ. 408 mar. 

{ ζ. 78 mar. 

g @. 265 mar. 

h A. 87, 451. 

i A. 393, 4. 229. 

k ¢. 291 mar, 

1 J. 130, τ. 460, Z. 
218. 

m δι 589 mar. 

ἢ ὦ. 274. 

o #. 393 mar. 


197. Fndéog. 200. ῥοικεῖ. 


202. evFegyéos. 


192. 6 te A. I. M. Vi. 50 Ro. Bas, Wo. 


196. αὐτὰρ ¥; ἔχον Vi. 50, ἔχων I. 
. H. et rell. 


Sta. Fl.; ὁτάρους Vi. «, —ovg B. 
ϑώχε Vi. 50 a, δώκεν K., ἔδωκε 


K. B y h. Vi. 133 Ex. Fl, 


b ode a. 


19s. ἐγὼν γ. 


197: 
198. ἑερεὺς A. H. 


199. παισὶ H. I. K. α Stu. γι. 


194. ἐρύσϑαι Vi, 5. 


g0, 56 Eu. Fl. St. Ba. Ern. ‘Ox. et suprasc, A., συμπαισὶ Vi. 5, παιδὶ Aristar. 


Aristoph., h. q., Hesych. Ro. Bas. Wo. 


et recentt. var. 1, St. 200. 


δὲ ἐν A. 


the shaggy, uncouth aspect of the 
monster is perhaps depicted by this 
epith. — olor ax. &., not only the 
fall length of the peak, when seen 
apart, is suggested by this addition to 
the simile, but the solitary character 
of the Cyclops (ἀπάνευϑεν ἐὼν) is, as 
it were, reflected in it. His having 
but one. eye is nowhere expressly men- 
tioned; see on 389 inf. 


193--21 5. I took twelve picked men 
from my erew, provisions, and a skin 
of choice wine, a present from Maron 
priest of Apollo in return for my 
protection of his wife and himself. 
Its very existence was a household 
secret with him, its strength extra- 
ordinary. With this I went to meet 
the Cyclops. 


193—291. Magwy, see on 40, — 
EvarSeog, the name seems moulded 
from the adj. evav@y¢, expressing the 
flower-clad appearance of the early 
vine; cf. xex λημάτωται Piece (lib. 
χῶρος male) eS guac, “her 
blossom-clad form’’, Sophoc. Fragm. 


239, Dind. Eustath adds that Euanthes 
was son of Ginopion, the Schol, H. 
that Gnopion was son of Dionysus, 
both referring to Hesiod as their 
authority. No such passage occurs in 
the works now extant under his name. 
In the Catal. of Early Greek Vases 
in the Brit. Mus. (1851) is one, No. 
554, representing Dionysus teaching 
(Enopion the use of wine. The story 
appears to be a late figment, merely 
to connect the family of Maron with 
the Dionysus of a later mythological 
development. So Enurip. Cyclops 141, 
makes M, the son of Dionysus, the 
Schol. Apollon. III. 997 makes Euanthes 
the same. The wine of Ismarus had 
historical celebrity, Athen. I. 30, B; 
cf. also juvat Ismara Baccho conserere, 
Virg. Georg. 11, 37—8. — περισχό- 
peed’, this was in the at first success- 
ful attack. An interval would elapse 
while the Ciconian rescue was being 
summoned, during which the presents 
might have been shipped. — ἐν ἄλ- 
dei ὅ., this phrase occurs often in the 
Hy. Apoll., δ. g. 76, 143, 235, 384. 





96 OATIZEIAZ I. 203—210. [DAY xxxIv. 
ao. 275. . δῶκε δέ μοι κρητῆρα" πανάργυρον, αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
Ὁ f. 390 mar., 340, 3 


350 otvoy> ἐν ἀμφιφορεῦσι Svadexa® πᾶσιν ἀφύσσας 


ς τ. 574, δ18, Σ. 
813. 
d cf. 0. 498, $2. 308. 


ἡδὺν ἀκηράσιον," ϑεῖον" ποτόν" οὐδέ τις αὐτὸν 


ὁ β. SAL. ἠείδη δμώων οὐδ᾽ ἀμφιπόλων ἐνὶ οἴχῳ, 

εἴ at 2.10.) dan αὐτὸς τ᾽ ἄλοχός! τε φίλη ταμέηξ τε pl οἴη. 
δ ον ᾧ, 90. nar, τὸν δ᾽ ὅτε πένοιεν μελιηδέα" οἶνον' ἐρυϑρὸν, 
ΚΙ mn Ey δέπας" ἐμπλήσας ὕδατος ava εἴκοσι! μέτρα 

m δ. 60. qev, ὀδμὴ δ᾽ ἡδεῖα ἀπὸ κρητῆρος ὀδώδειν," 


204. Foivoy. 205. [ηδύν. 


206. Folxe. 


208. welsfndia βοῖνον. 210. χεῦδ᾽ 


κρητῆρος δ᾽ ὀδμὴ ηδεῖ᾽ ἀποδώδειν. 


9 Ul ων Φ 
404. agvocag Vi. 56. 


206. ἠεέδει A. H. I. Μ. Vi. 56 B “‘in vett. exempp.”’, 


Eu., Hesych. Et. Mag., ἠείδη @ cum var. 1, xlvye, πένει y, ἠείδη Vi. 5, ἠήδη 


pony Vi. 5. 


Vie 595 et edd 


203—8. χρητῆρα, see App. A. 8 (1). 
— οἶνον ἐν aug., see on 163—5. — 
ἀκηράσιον, a bye-form of ἀκήρατος 
here only in H., but Hy. Mere. 72 has 
λειμῶνας ἀκηρασίους, as meaning “un- 
hurt by scythe’’; here ‘“‘pure”’, ¢. e. 
from inferior admixture, but not, like 
ἄκρητος, connected with κεράψνυμι, 
B. 341. — δμώων ... ἀμφιπόλων, 
see App. A. 7 (1) (4). -— sé οἴη, such 
a family secret, similarly guarded, was 
the structure of Odysseus’ bedstead, 
ψ. 226—7, of which Penelopé says, 
εὐνῆς ἡμετέρης, ἣν οὐ βροτὸς aliog 
ὀπώπειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷοι σύ τ ἐγώ τε καὶ 
ἀμφίπολος pia μούνη. The phrase 
γυνὰ ταμία occurs Aleman, Fragm. 
31 (Bergk, 844). A similar post was 
that of Eurykleia in B. 345. 

209. ἀνὰ denotes, as our Engl. ‘‘to’’, 
not mere affusion, but proportion, “116 
would fill and pour one cup of wine 
(i.e. would pour one cup full) to twenty 
measures of water’’; soava πέντε παρα- 
σάγγας τῆς ἡμέρας, Xen. Anab. IV. 
6, 4, and so ava δηνάριον ἔλαβον, 
i. ὁ. av’ ἄνδρα, St. Matt. XX. τό. The 
allowance of water seems enormous, 
even if we suppose the δέπας to con- 
tain a μέτρον of wine, and must be 
viewed as a huge exaggeration, in- 
dicating, however, the wine's strength 
with a view to its subsequent effect 
(362 inf.) on the Cyclops. Voss, cited 
by Ni., quotes Hippocrates περὶ vov- 
coy 3. that old Thasian wine, diluted 


207. αὐτός τ᾽ ex em. H. I. S8t., τ᾿ om. Eu. et codd. rell. 
210. ἡϑεῖ᾽ ἀπὸ y; ὁδώδη A. 


with 25 times of water, was a cooling 
draught for the sick; but this is so 
exceptional as to prove the general 
practice different. Pliny XIV. 6 says 
a consular man testified to Maronian, 
t. e. Ismarian, wine having been mixed 
in his presence with 8 of water, for 
drinking. Various proportions of wine 
to water occur. Hesiod Opp. 596 gives 
one to three, βρὶς ὕδατος προζχέειν 
to δὲ τέτρατ ov Ἱέμεν οἵνου; Aristoph. 
Equit 1187 two to three, ἔχε καὶ πιδὲν 
κδκραμένον τρέα καὶ δυο; Alcsus 
Fragm. 41 (Bergk, 945), once to two 
ἔγχεε κίρναις ἕνα καὶ δύο; Anacreon 
Fragm. 64 (Bergk, 1026—7) the same 
proportion, ὅπως apvotiy xgoxim, τὰ 
μὲν δέκ᾽ ἐγχέας ὕδατος ta πέντε 
δ᾽ οἴνου κυαϑους; half and half, κύ- 
λιχος, ἴσον ἴσῳ xexgapévns, is also 
mentioned by Aristoph., Plut. 1132. In 
mixing, Xenophanes 4 (Bergk, 479), 
bids pour in not the wine first, but the 
water, οὐδέ κεν ἐν κύλικε πρότερον 
κερασειέ τις οἶνον ἐγχέας, ἀλλ᾽ ὕδωρ 
καὶ καϑύπερϑε μέϑυ. Atheneus, 
XI. 782, has several other citations to 
the same effect. 

210—15. yew, aor. for imperf. (not 
used in act. of this vb. by H.), follows 
optat. to express indefinite frequency ; 
see App. A.g (20). A pause after the first 
half-foot is rare, but y. 361, 366, 367, 
are instances. — ὀδμὴ, comp. Aleman 
Fragm. 117 (Bergk, 864), οἶνον ..... 
avSeog ὄσδοντ᾽, and Xenophan. Eleg. 


DAY xxxIv.| 


OATZZEIAZ 1. 211 —222. 97 





ϑεσπεσίη᾽ τότ᾽ av οὔ τοι ἀποσχέσθαι pliov ev. 
τοῦ φέρον ἐμπλήσας ἀσκὸν" μέγαν" ἐν δὲ καὶ ja 
κωρύκῳ᾽"" αὐτίκα γάρ μοι ὀΐσατοὰ θυμὸς" ἀγήνωρ 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἐπελεύσεσθαι, μεγάλην ἐπιειμένον' ἀλκὴν, 
215 ἄγριον, οὔ τε δίκας εὖ εἰδότα οὔ τε ϑέμιστας.5 


ἃ ζ. 78 mar. 

Ὁ f. 289 mar. 

c 8. 267. 
0. 658. 

9 4. 267. 

514, H. 164, Θ. 
262, Σ, 151. 


© 1. 112, ef. 408. 


8. 81. 
καρπαλέμως δ᾽ εἰς ἄντρον ἀφικόμεϑ', οὐδέ μιν ἔνδον" 386, x. 86, 


εὕρομεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐνόμευεὶ' νομὸν κάτα πίονα" μῆλα. 
ἐλθόντες δ᾽ εἰς ἄντρον ἐθηεύμεσθαϊ Exacta: 
tagool™ μὲν τυρῶν βρῖϑον, στείνοντο δὲ σηκοὶ" 
220 ἀρνῶνο ἠδ᾽ ἐρίφων, διακεκριμέναι δὲ ἕκασται Ρ §. 18, Ῥ. 964, x. 


k 2387 e¢al,., M319. 

1 e. 75, 76, 9. 17. 

τὰ 4. 877. 

n 226-7, 319; ef. 
| @. 181. 

0 @. 242, 42. 262. 


ἔρχατο"Ῥ χωρὶς μὲν πρόγονοι, χωρὶς δὲ μέτασσαι, ) ᾳ εἴ. ν»- 25, 


χωρὶς δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἕρσαι"« νᾶον" δ᾽ ὀρῷ ἄγγεα" πάντα, 


r ὦ. 191. 
8 248, #.18, B.471 





215. Fedora. 


214. ἐπιξειμένον. 
221. Fégyeto. 


218. έκαστα. 


220. fagvayw Séxacrat. 
222. νᾶ ον. 


211. οὔ τι BI. Vi. 50 et var. 1. A., οὔ of @ K. ἤϊα mss. xii (y) Ἐπ. ΕἸ. Ro. 


Apollon. Lex., ya vulg. 213. 
133 t Schol. Oo bt0. 5 214. hr 
om. Vi. 133; tev ἔνδον var. 1. ἢ. 
Hesych., 1yeduee’ I. Vi. 133. 

σται ΕἸ. 


ὀΐσσατο A. I. Μ. Vi. ς, 56 Eu. FI., ὀΐσατο Vi. 
ἐλεύσασϑαι y. Stu.; ἐπικείμενον H. 
218. ἐϑηεύμεϑθα a BH. Vi. 5. K. Eu. 
219. βρίϑων A. M. Vi. 5, 50. 
221. μέσασσαι Vi. 5. H. et sup. μεσήλιξ (mera glossa). 


216. δ᾽ 


220. δ᾽ ἔχα- 
221. vaLOY 


y H. (ex νᾶον emendatum vol. Porson. sed erravit) var. 1, Vi. 133 οἱ M., ita 
Aristar., h. Apoll, Lex. Hesych. Wo. et recentt., νᾶον ἢ. α B Vi. 5, 133 H. 
] 


¥ 


I. K., νάον M. Vi. so A. var. 1.; ὄρρῷ I. A. var. 1. 


I. s—6, ἄλλος δ᾽ οἶνος ἑτοῖμος ... av- 
Seog Godopevog; Aristoph. Ran. 1150, 
πένεις οἶνον οὐκ ἀνθοσμέίέαν; 
Theocr. XIV. 15—6, ἀνῷξα δὲ βύβλινον 
αὐτοῖς εὐώδη: Hy. Bacch. 35—7, οἷνος 
..««ἡδύποτος κελαρυζ᾽ εὐώδης, ᾧρνυτο 
δ᾽ οδμὴ ἀμβροσίη. --- τότ᾽ ἂν x.t. A, 
this is said with a touch of quaint irony, 
and_s0 230 tnf.; cf. α. 173 and note. 
— qa, see on ε. 266. — γάρ explains 
that the wine was chosen as of a 
strength to match the giant’s own. — 
ἄνδρ᾽ is object, not subj. of éxelev- 
σεσϑθαι: but the line is probably a later 
addition: as the Cyclops’ strength (ἄλ- 
anv) might be inferred from his size, 
but his character could not, and could 
not have formed part of the expectation 
of Odys. — δέκης εὖ el., see on 189. 

216—30. We reached his cavern — 
a vast dairy. He was out herding his 
cattle, save the kids and lambs, folded 
there. My comrades ed the op- 
portunity of plunder and retreat; but 
I was bent on seeing him and on the 
chance of a gift. 

218—30. ἐθηεύμεσϑα denotes leis- 
urely survey, as in 8. 75, ἢ. 133. — 


HOM. OD. II. 





ταρσοὶ, reed or rush mats (σγοέίνενα 
τεύχη, Eurip. Cycl. 208) are still com- 
mon for cream-cheeses. ‘‘Dry’’, akin 
to τέρσομαι, torreo, seems the root of 
the meaning: Curtius I. 191, who cites 
Pollux, VII, 144, τρασιὰ, “τὸ ἐκκαλά- 
μου πλέγμα, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ψύχεται τὰ σῦκα": 
see also Liddell and 8. s.v. ταρσός. --- ση- 
xot, the Schol. on Theoer. I. 9 explains 
that σηκέται ἄρνες were those shut up 
to be weaned (Ni.).— ἔρχατο, (Buttm. 
II. 126) Fegy-, as in ἡ τότ ΟΣ but 
the (ΚΑ as in the latin arceo arca seoms 
to have been lost very early in some 
familiar forms. So also in Fégxog, as 
λίπε δ᾽ ἕρκεά te μέγαρόν te, 9. 604. 
If the perf. pass. at first was Jéfeg- 
γμαι, this would collapse into εἴργμαι, 
with pluperf. 3"4 sing. elgxto and 414 
plar. Epic ἔρχατο. --- εέτασσαιε, since 
pete is radically a form of μέσος, it 
matters little whether we take this 
from μετὰ, as πέρισσος fr. περὶ, or 
regard it as another form — perhaps 
a herdsman’s corruption — of μέσα- 
ται cf. Θ. 223.7 δ᾽ ἐν μεσσάτωῳ ἔσκε. 
Theog. 998, μέσσατον ἦμαρ ἔχων, 
— ἔρσαι, cf. δρόσοισι μαλερῶν 
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98 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 223-233. 


a d. 615. 

b 232. 

e 220. 

d 312, x. 88, 390. 
8 470; cf. 8. 284. 
f δ. 511 mar. 

g X. 103, 8.74 mar. 
h 135 ξ. 404, Σ. 


i «. 41δ, κ. 26, A. 
330. 


k 466. 

1 g. 176, #. 2. 
m & 446. 

n 225. 

o 8. 865 mar. 
p cf. EB. 790. e 
q y- 812. 


224. ἐέπεσσιν. 


223. τοτυγμέναε I.; τοῖσιν ἔμελγεν Vr. 
vous Eu., alvou. St. 226 om. y 


226. ἐρέφους καὶ ξάρνας. 


Stu. 
τερον nev Vi. 5, φέλτερον Vi. 56; εἶεν β I. 


[DAY XxxIv. 


yaviolrecxaped ες τε, τετυγμένα," τοῖς ἐνάμελγεν. 
ἔνϑ᾽ ἐμὲ μὲν πρώτισϑ᾽ ἕταροι λίσσοντ᾽ ἐπέεσσιν, 
τυρῶνν" αἰνυμένους ἰέναι πάλιν" αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
καρπαλίμως ἐπὶ νῆα Bony ἐρίφους" τε καὶ ἄρνας 
σηκῶν ἐξελάσαντας ἐπιπλεῖν ἁλμυρὸν! ὕδωρ" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐ πιϑόμην" ἦ τ᾽ ἂν πολὺ κέρδιονε ἦεν" 
ὄφρ᾽ αὐτόν τε ἴδοιμι. καὶ εἴ μοι ξείνια ἢ δοίη" 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλ᾽ ἑτάροισι φανεὶς" ἐρατεινὸς ἔσεσθαι. 230 
ἔνϑα δὲ πῦρ' κείαντες ἐθύσαμεν." ἠδὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ 
τυρῶν" αἰνύμενοι φάγομεν., μένομέν τέ μὲν ἔνδον 
ἥμενοι, εἷος» ἐπῆλθε νέμων φέρε δ᾽ ὄβριμον» ἄχϑος 


229. Fidouss. 231. κέξιεαντες. 


22s. αἰνυμένους cum var. 1. ἀχϑομέ- 
227. ἐξαλάσαντες Vi.5. 4123. pée- 
229. δοέῃ A. 231. κῃαντες 


Η. (sed ¢ post. add.) M., κεέαντες mss. xiii (a B y) “ita meliores’’ Eu. ΕἾ. Wo. 
Ox., κήαντες Bek. Di. Fa.; ἐμεέναμεν @ in mar. FI. Ba. et var. 1. 8t., ἐθύσα- 


μὲν H. a By h.t. Eu. Ro. Bas, St. Ox. Wo. et recentt, 


Vi. οἴῃ. A. I, K. @ 


233. slime Fl., ἕως 


y Eu. Ro. et edd. Wo,, efog Bek. Di.; ἐπῆλθεν ἐπ᾿ 


ὥμων φέρε δ᾽ y, ἐπιῆλθε Vi. so A. ex om.; ὄβριμον B H. Vi. mss. ix, ὄμβρ. 
@ Vi. iii. Stu. 


λεόντων, Auschyl. Agam. 141. — yave 
Aoi, distinguish γαυλὸς, as meaning 
dairy-pan, from yaviog a barge, (our 
Engl. “yawl’’) Eust, Scholl. — te 
tvypéva, see on ἔκταμεν, 320. — αἰ» 
νυμένους, accus., because ἐμὲ of the 
previous line is included in the plural 
subject; so ἐξαλάσαντας mox inf. — 
πολὺ κέρδιον x. τ΄. 4., the words 
convey suppressed bitterness of regret 
for comrades lost through bis rash 
venturesomeness. — Οὐδ᾽ ... ἐρα- 
τεινὸς, see on 211 and on ἢ. 18. 

231—43. We partook of his cheeses; 
soon he returned laden with wood and 
driving his flocks: having housed them 
in the cave he blocked the entry by 
ἃ massive crag. 

231. κείαντες, this verb seems to 
have had originally the stem forms 
και - xaf-. The Ε in conjunction with 
δ or @ may appear 1. 88 ἐ, 6. g. κλεέ-ὦ 
κλαί-ω xal-m (whence the Attic xam 
imperf. fxcov and similarly κλάω), 
4. AB υ, κλαύσομαι, καύσω, Yew χεύσω; 
3. May cause 8 or a simply to be long, 
when the former would be sounded as 
n; thus we have κλη-ὶς = κλειξις. In 


the earliest written Greek & would 
appear as ee (see many inscriptions) 
which in later writing might go, as in 
contracted verbs, into se, or might 
take its natural equivalent ἡ. Thus 
we have Belm στείω as well as βήω 
στήω: and similarly we have numerous 
forms from καίω which fluctuate be- 
tween ἢ and δι, 6. g. κεῖον and χῆον 
φ. 176, κείαντο and κήαντο I. 88, and 
the forms here κείαντες κήανεερ. Ina 
later stage the f as it were evaporated, 
leaving no perceptible compensation, 
in such forms as ἐκάην, fxlae Theocr. 
XIV. 32, and κλεῖς. — ἐθύσαμεν, 
t. e. by casting morsels into the fire 
before eating, these are called ἄργματα 
(akin to ὥρχας axagyag, the regular 
word) in the rustic ritual of Eumzus 
the swineherd (mar.); see farther on 
275 inf. — τυρῶν, gon. partitive. 
232—5. gee, the monster whom we 
had seen aslgep. — μέμμων, equiva- 
lent to “‘with this flocks’’; cf. 336 μῆλα 
ψομδεύων. — φέρε Xt. A., ἃ BpCc- 
imen of the way in which the Cyclops, 
apart from human aid, supplies him- 
self with a prime necessary of life, 


235 ἔκτοσθεν 


DAY Χχχιν.] 


ὕλης ἀξαλέης ." ἵνα of ποτιδόρπιονν" εἴη. 

ἄντροιο βαλὼν ὀρυμαγδὸν- ἔθηκεν" 
ἡμεῖς δὲ δείσαντες ἀπεσσύμεϑ᾽ ἐς μυχὸν" ἄντρου. 
αὐτὰρ ὃ γ᾽ εἰς εὐρὺ σπέος ἤλασε πίοναξ μῆλα 
πάντα naa’, ὅσσ᾽ ἤμελγε, τὰ δ᾽ ἄρσενα λεῖπε θύρῃφιν, 
ἀρνειούς τε τράγους τε, βαϑείης' ἔχτοϑενκ αὐλῆς. 
240 αὐτὰρ! ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπέθηκεν ϑυρεὸν" μέγαν ὑψόσ᾽ » ἀεέρας 
ὄβριμον" οὐκ ἂν τόν γε δύω καὶ εἴκοσ᾽ ἅμαξαιν 
ἐσθλαὶ, τετράκυκλοι,α ἀπ᾽ οὔδεος ὀχλίσδειαν" 
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234. (οι. 


234. ely A. 


zo8ey Bek. Rumpf. 


239. Sagvesove. 


241. Fetxoo’. 


235. ἔντοσθε B Eu., ἔχτοσθεν H. a γ FI. v. St. Ba. Ox., ἔχτοσθε 
Vi. 56, 133 Κ΄; ὀρυγμαδὸν H. α B I. Stu. Vi. go. } 
Eu. 239. ἔκτοσθεν I. K. M. Vr. Vi, 50 y 
240. ϑυρὸν @ (in mar. ϑύραιον a man. ii.). 


238. Svoenge mss. ix, Pvenge 
u. Fl. edd. vett., ἔκτοϑεν St. ἔν- 
241. 


ὄμβριμον Vi. 5, 56, ὅβρ. mss. xv (α B); ἅμαξαι H. α A. Vi. 50, 133 Eu. Fl, Ro. 


Bas. St. Ba., ἄμαξαι B Ern. Wo. 


Ox, et rec. 


242. te ante ax .; τεσσαρά- 


κύκλοι collato B. γος Ba., τετταράκ. Fa.; ὀχλήσειαν A. K, Bek., ὀχλέσ. Vi. iii 


Stu. 


fuel; ef. Eurip. Cycl. 383—4, κορμοὺς 
πλατείας ἐσχάρας Balwy ἔπι, τρισσῶν 
ἁμαξῶν ὡς ἀγώγιμον βάρος. --- ποτι- 
δόρπιον, only found here and mar. 
— a similar passage. We have, how- 
ever, (mar.) μεταδόρπιος; and Ni. 
cites among many other similar Ho- 
meric compounds; μετα δήμιος &. 293, 
oxozelerog 0. 448, also vdwge ποτι- 
δόρπιον and ἐπι δόρπιεον from Apoll. 
Rhod. L 1208, Theocr. XIH. 36. — 
ὀρυμαγδὸν expresses the noise made 
by the wood flung down: Simonid. Fragm. 
Bergk, p. 1137, uses it the roar of the sea. 

238— 43. ἄρσενα λεῖπε D., the 
next day many of the male cattle were 
inside, 338, 425 foll. — αὐλῆς, seems 
here to mean the actual cavern: Ba- 
Being ἔκτ. αὖλ. explains the previous 
θύρῃφιν. — ϑυρεὸν (read as dissyll.) 
in later Greek meant a shield, τὸν 
ϑυρεὸν τῆς πίστεως Ephes. VI. 16. 
— &masar, Hes. Opp. 692—3 speaks 
of overloading a waggon (ὑπέρβιον 
ἄχϑος ἀείρας) till the axle breaks, 
evidently implying their use in trans- 
porting heavy weights. The apata was 
probably a low slab of boards with 
four small wheels under it. Such might 
be actually used in conveying mega- 


Eu. 


lithic blocks, and in M, 448 the ἅμαξα 
so appears. Similar contrivances (chief- 
ly, however, rollers), are represented 
in the transport of the huge statues of 
Egyptian and Assyrian art, on the 
monuments themselves. — ὀχλέσσειαν, 
the mass, here and mar, vary between 
ὀχλίσειαν (or oo) and ὀχλήσειαν, with 
a preponderance in favour of the 
former. We have, however, Φὥ. 261 
τοῦ (ὕδατος) μέν te προρρέοντος ὑπὸ 
ψηφῖδες ἅπασαι ὀχλεῦνται, which 
favours a verb ὀχλέω distinct fr. 
ὀχλίζω; as we have καϑῆμαι (80) and 
καθίζω. The verb peroxidfo in N. 
281 has no connexion with this. ὀχλίξω 
seems to mean ‘to set in motion”’, 
and is by Curtius I. 169 connected 
with ὄχος ὀχέομαι, the Latin. veho, and 
German wagen, our ‘“waggon’’; in which 
case it must at one time have had the 
Ff, which is shown by the compound 
μετοχλίξω (mar.) to be lost in Homer's 
use. Mr. Paley on M. 448 says, reading 
ὀχλήσειαν, “could move with levers’’: 
80 Liddell and 8., connecting it with 
μοχλος: also the Schol. Ambr. here ex- 
plains ϑυρεὸν by μοχλόλιϑον. If μόχλος 
be = ὅχλος, it is another example of 
the class of words given Buttm. Lezil. 
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100 OATZZEIAS I. 243—264. [DAY XxxIV. 


a x. 88, ν. 196, O. 


τόσσην ἠλίβατον" πέτρην ἐπέθηκεν ϑύρῃσιν. 
273, 619, IT. 85. 


EEdwevos® δ᾽ ἤμελγεν ὄϊς καὶ μηκάδας aiyas, 





b 240 mar. , ie ὧν fo, 
c S41—2, πάντα" xara’ μοῖραν. καὶ ὑπ᾽ Fu Bovovs ἧκεν ἑκαστῃ. 
d 124 mar. ἘΝ) > 0 h ἱ , 
ὁ ἢ ΤῸ agar, αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἥμισυ μὲν ϑρέψας λευκοῖο γάλακτος. 
f ἡ. 351 mar. πλεκτοῖορ" ἐν ταλάροισιν ἀμησάμενοςὶ κατέθηκεν" 
ane By 97 ἥμισυ δ᾽ aur’ ἔστησεν ἐν ἄγγεσιν, ὄφρα of εἴη 
2. ᾽ Φ ᾽ 4 
E, 477. πένειν αἰνυμένῳ, καί of ποτιδόρπιεον" εἴη. 
i 4. 434, E. 908. [αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ σπεῦδε πονησάμενος" τὰ ἃ ἔργα, 
ΚΑ, , age, καὶ τότε πῦρο ἀνέκαιε καὶ εἴφιδεν, εἴρετο δ᾽ ἡμέας 
m 334. “oP ξεῖνοι. τίνες ἐστέ, πόϑεν MAD ὑγρὰ κέλευϑα, 
810, 348, 1. 348.) »ν ᾿ ~ " ’ 
ὁ ἥ. 18 mar, ἤ τι κατὰ πρῆξιν, ἢ μαψιδίως ἀλάλησϑε, 
Ρ γ. M4 mar, [old te ληιστῆρες, ὑπεὶρ ἅλα, τοί τ᾽ ἀλόωνται 
244. ὅξις. 245. Fexaoty. 248 249. For. 250, fa Féigya. 251. εἴσιξιδεν, 


avexaF Fe. as4. ληξιστῆρες. 


243. ἡλέβατον I.; ϑύρηφι var. 1, H. Vi. 5, —gev K., now . 245. ὑπ- 
ἐμβρυον K. M. Vi. omn., ὑπέμβριον H. sic 309, 342 inf.; γεν Vi. 5. 246. δὴ 


Fl.; ϑρέξας A. K. Vi. 5, 56; πλεκτοῖσι Apoll. Lex.; πονησάμενος (cf. 250) Υ 


Stu. Amb. 3 et var. 1. a. 249. δαινυμένῳ y Stu. ΕἸ. Ro., δαινυμενῳ K.; ποτὶ 
δόρπιον Κ. Μ. Stu.; εἴ A. 251. πυρὰν ἔκῃε Vr.; ἤρετο 6.1. M. 253--". 
+* Aristoph. sed ad y. 72— 4 recepit, ubi in nostr. ed. ante ‘“‘improbabat”’ ex- 
ciderat ‘‘non’’, Aristar. « (tanquam hic magis proprios), h. m. q. r. Eu. [ } Bek. 





253. ἢ 1. K. Vi. iii; καταπρήξειν Vi. 5; ἀλάλασϑε Vi. 50. 
voorytra: var. |. 


87, 4. Mars mas, '᾿ἄρης ἄῤῥην, μάλη 
μασχαλη, ala axilla, ete. 

243. ἠλίβατον, always (save in a 
doubtful passage of Hy. Ven. 258) an 
epith. of πέτρη, which is properly, as 
Buttm, Leawil. 61, p. 332, remarks, a 
‘‘fixed rock’’, i. 6. earth-fast. Such, 
we may suppose this to have been, till 
broken off or torn up by the Cyclops, 
even as the rock which he afterwards 
flings 486 is such a πέτρη. Buttm. prefers 
to regard it as an abridgment of ἠλι- 
τόβατος, as given by the Schol. Ambr. 
here, σοιοῦσαψ τινα alitatvery τῆς βά- 
σεως (comp. ἡλιτό-μηνος ἡλιτό- εργος) 
“expressing the facility of making a 
false step’’, and thus in effect = ἀβα- 
tog or δύσβατος. Doederl. 2452, cites fr. 
Hesych. dip = πέτρα, to which 1λέ- 
zag lapis is probably near akin. This 
origin yields a sense ‘‘craggy’’, which 
seems to suit the pres. passage better. 

244—57. The Cyclops proceeded to 
milk his cattle, and make his cheese. He 
then lit a fire and saw us. He demanded, 
who we were and whence, while our 
hearts quailed at his voice and form. 


284. ἅλα μηχα- 
h. p. 


245—51. ἔμβρυον, properly the fetus 
before birth, and 80 used in later Greek, 
for which H. has βρέφος, FP. 266. — 
For ὑφ᾽ ... ἥχεν cf. Theocr. 1X. 3, 
μόσχως βωσὶν ὑφέντος, and XXV. 104, 
τέκνα φίλαις ὑπὸ μητράσιν Fer. — 
ϑρέψας, cf. Theocr. ΧΧΥ͂, 106, tee qe 
πέονα τυρόν. — ταλάροισιν, ταλάω 
to “bear, support weight’’; used (mar.) 
for the baskets of the grape-gatherers; 
cf, ταλάρως te πλόχοιρ, and τὸ δ᾽ ἐς τα- 
λάρως ἀπόϑωμαι, Theocr. XI. 73, VIII. 
70. — ποτιό., 866 ON 234. — SREVOE 
πο, the phrase means ‘‘had dispatched’’, 
the eager haste wh. gets through work 
is expressed by ow.; so often in Hes. 
Opp. — εἴσιδεν, ft. e. into the μυχὸς 
into which the men had retreated, 236. 

251. πῦρ. It seems the fire previously 
kindled bad gone out. How then, if the 
entry was blocked, could he see to do 
his dairy work before lighting the fire? 
Perhaps the cavern may have had rifts, 
or have been partially open above, 
admitting some daylight. Thus they 
seem to know when it is dawn, 307 inf. 

252—8. See the notes on γ. 71—4. 


250 





DAY xxxiv.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ 1. 25ss—271. 
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255 ψυχὰς παρϑέμενοι." κακὸν ἀλλοδαποῖσι φέροντες; 
ὡς ἔφαϑ᾽, ἡμῖν δ᾽ αὖτε κατεκλάσθη" φίλον ἥτορ, 
δεισάντων“: φϑόγγον te βαρὺν αὐτόν τε πέλωρον." 
ἀλλὰ" καὶ ὥς μιν ἔπεσσιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον ; 
“ἡμεῖς τοι Τροέηϑεν ἀποπλαγχϑέντες 5 ᾽Αχαιοὶ ξ 
260 παντοίοις" ἀνέμοισιν ὑπὲρ μέγα' λαῖτμα ϑαλάσσης, |i 
οἴκαδε; ἱέμενοι, ἄλλην ὁδὸν," ἄλλα κέλευϑα i 
ἤλθομεν" οὕτω που Ζεὺς ἤϑελε μητίσασϑαι.. πὶ 
Aaol™ δ᾽ ᾿4τρείδεω ᾿4γαμέμνονος εὐχόμεϑ᾽" εἶναι, ο 
τοῦ δὴ νῦν ye μέγιστον ὑπουράνιονο κλέος ἐστίν" | p 
265 τόσσην γὰρ διέπερσεν πόλιν καὶ ἀπώλεσει λαοὺς r 
πολλούς" ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αὖτε κιχανόμενοι ta σὰ γοῦνα" ἱ 
ἱκόμεϑ᾽, εἴ τι πόροις ξεινήιον," ἠὲ καὶ ἄλλως " 
δοίης δωτίνην, 7‘ τὸ ξείνων ϑέμις" ἐστίν. w 
ἀλλ᾽ valdoto,” φέριστε, ϑεούς" inécar*® δέ τοί εἰμεν. [ἢ 
270 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐπιτιμήτωρ ἱκετάωνΥ τε ξείνων τε 
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258. Fé έπεσσιν προσέξειπον. 


256. ἡμῶν K. 


ἀποπλαχϑ. a By, cf. ad 81. 


Stu.; κατακλάσϑη Ald. (3) (3). 
261. ἐέμενοι A. Vi. iii, νισσόμενοι 1. 


261. Focxade. 


259. 


258. προσέειπα G. 
263. μη- 


τίσασϑαι H. Vv a@ B Vi. ς Fl. var. 1. St. Wo. ot rec., μητιάασϑαι Ro. Bas. St, 


Ba. Ern. Ox. utrumq. Eu.; ἤϑελε καὶ Geol ἄλλοι A. Vr. 
265. δὴ ἔπερσε H. 
(per elis. hyperm.) K. et ex em. H. Ald. 1. 


ts Eu.; ἐπουράνιον Vr. 


a 


. 364. γε om. H, a, 
266. av om. re H.; yourad’ 
267. ἰκόμεϑα A. a man. 1. 


268. dons « By A. I. M. Vi. 5, 133 Vr. Stu. Fl. Bas., δῴης H. K. Vi. 56 Eu. 
Ro. St. Ba. Ern. Ox., δοέης Wo. et rec.; ἢ te Schol. O. 365 var. 1. St., ἢ τὲ 


K., ἥτε A. Vi. “0. 133; ξεένω γ. 

7 
Γ 
H 
σιν. 


opty Vi. 56. 


269. aldoio 
a, αἴδοιο Eu. et pler. edd. vett., αὐδεῖο H., αἴδειο Fl. Ox. Wo. et rec.; τοι 


Vi. ili I. K. St. Vr., αἴδειο 


ὑχόμεϑ' εἶναι Vi. 133 et φέριστε eraso Vi. 5, τοὶ εἰμὲν B, εἶμεν @ γ Υἱ. 50 
am 271. ὃς θ᾽ ἱκέτησιν Vr. (cf. η. 181) A. cum var. 1. ξεένοι- 
112. αὐτις y Vi. iii K. Stu. Fl. Ro. Bas., αὐϑις Vi. 50, αὐτίκ Eu. Wo. 


et rec., avts ἢ αὐτέκ᾽ M. 


For πρῆξιν, cf. Hy. Apoll. Py. 219, 
of μὲν ἐπὶ πρῆξιν καὶ χρήματα .... 
ἔπλεον: for ψυχὰς παρϑ.', cf. Tyrt. 
XII, 18 (Bergk, p. 492), ψυχὰν καὶ 
ϑυμὸν τλήμονα παρϑέμενος. --- δει- 
δσάντων, see note on §. 158--- σφισι 
— λευσσόντων a similar anacoluth. to 
this. — πέλωρον, see on 187 sup. 
259—71. Wetold our tale as Acheans 
of Agamemnon’s host, who, returning 
from Troy, had lost our course by stress 
of weather. We implored the favour 
due to the stranger and the suppliant 
in the name of Zeus their avenger. 


266—71. γοῦνα, two mas. read here 
youve by hypermetral elision. — 
Secyncov ... δωτένην, the distinction 
between these appears, to be a supply 
of present wants (ξειν.), cf. δι 33 Η δι- 
ψήια πολλὰ φαγόντε, and a gift to 
carry away (dmt.) perhaps in the form 
of a κειμήλιον, δ. 600. Still, in ὃ. 389, 
ξειν. is used of such a present. — 
aldoio, the balance of mss, favours 
this form. — ἐπιτιμεήτωρ. see notes 
on 0. 33—4 (end), δ. 207—8, 8. 207, 
and cf. Asschyl. Prom. V. 77, ὡς οὗ - 
πιτιμητής ye τῶν ἔργων βαρύς. 
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a 287, 368. 

b 368, Τ΄. 229, 
ς ὃ. 371, ν᾿. 287. 
d δ. 171 mar. 


ὡς" ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο vydet ϑυμῷ 
( νήπιός" εἰς, ὦ ξεῖν᾽, ἢ τηλόϑεν εἰλήλουθας, 
ὅς μὲ ϑεοὺς κέλεαι ἢ δειδίμεν ἢ ἀλέασϑαι. 
e ¢. 334 mar. Α Α , , 2 
[9.281 πῶ, Οὗ γὰρ Κύκχλωπες “ἰὸς αἰγιόχου ἀλέγουσιν, 275 
β 4 110, x. 2895 οἱ. οὐδὲ ϑεῶν μακάρων" ἐπεὶ ἦ" πολὺ φέρτεροί εἰμεν. 


b B. 44 οὐδ᾽ av ἐγὼ dudg ἔχϑος ἀλευάμενος" πεφιδοίμηνὶ! 
iY. 464. 
k 9. 204 mar. 





ne ...-... 





ov τε σεῦ ov & ἑτάρων, εἰ μὴ ϑυμός we κελεύοι. 


273. εἷς α B Vi. iii A. I. K. Ἐπ., ef Vi. 50, ἧς y G., ἦ pro ἢ Vi. 50, 56 1., ἢ he 
274. δειδίμεν H. ΕἸ. St. et edd. post. Ba., δειδέμεν Ald. Ro. Bas. et var. 1. 


, 0 
St. 275. αἰγιόχοιο y Vi. 5 A. a man. 1. K, M. Stu. Apoll. Lex., αἰγιόχοιο 
Vi so. 246. φίλτεροι Vi. 56; εἶμεν γ, cf, 269. 277. ἄχϑος οἱ ἔχϑος h. 


ἄχϑος A. a man, 1. Vr.; ἔχϑος Vi. 133; ἀλευόμενος Vi. 5, 56. ° 278. σοῦ M.; 
ἑτέρων Eu.; wor ϑυμός γε Vi. 56, we ox om. H., we hi; κελεύοι Bek. Di.; -εἰ 
Eu. edd. rell. 








272—86. The Cyclops, deriding the 
gods and defying their wrath, tries to 
draw from me the whereabouts of my 
ship. I answer him with ready guile, 
that it had been wrecked on the coast, 
and that we alone survived. 

274—80. ἀλέασϑαι, Buttm. lrreg. 
V.s.v. καίω note § says, ‘some verbs 
form their aor. 1 in @ instead of oa. 
In the common language there are 
only three éyza (Ep. ἔχευαγεῖπα ἡνεγκα. 
The poets have also ἔκηα and ἔσσευα. 
As these aorists go over into the middle 
voice also (ἐχεάμην, ἐσσεύατο etc.), 
the Epic forms ἀλέασϑαι, ἀλεύ- 
ασϑαι, δατέασθϑαι, may be considered 
as belonging to the same’, — οὐ 
ya@, the sentiment of Polyphemus is 
that of bold and brutal defiance, such 
as would shock the poet’s hearers and 
outrage pious men in every age. It 
is specially forcible when considered 
as narrated at Alcinoiis’ table, where 
the narrator was the honoured guest 
of the hour with every considerate 
privilege which could be bestowed on 
his situation. It contrasts, moreover, 
especially with the pious act of 231, 
performed under circumstances which 
might have led some to forget the 
gods. Odys. and his crew practise 
religious duties, the suitors (y.340 note) 
omit them, the Cyclops defies Zeus in 
express words. He acknowledges Po- 
seidon’s power indeed, 520 inf., but 
rather as his own father than as a 
deity. The other Cyclopes acknowledge 


Zeus as able at any rate to plague 
them; in this respect therefore Poly- 
phemus appears to “‘out-herod”’ them 
all. Similarly in Eurip, Cyel. (which 
should be compared with this book 
throughout) we read, 320—1 

Ζηνὸς δ᾽ ἐγὼ κεραυνὸν ov goloow, 


ἔνε, 
οὐδ᾽ old” 6 τι Ζεύς ἐστ᾽ ἐμοῦ κρείσ- 
, σῶν ϑεός. 

But there the allusions soon after, 345 
— 6, to the Greek sanctity of the house- 
hold fire are unnatural in the Cyclops’ 
mouth, and show the rhetorical con- 
ception of a later age, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἕρπετ᾽ εἴσω, τῷ κατ᾽ αὕλιον 


εῷ. 

iv’ ἀμφὶ βωμὸν στάντες εὐωχῆτέ με. 
Another fiction which should be com- 
pared with the present book is that 
of Sinbad the Sailor in the Arabian 
Nights, His encounter with the black 
cannibal giant, and his mode of deal- 
ing with him, reflect the Odyssean ad- 
venture very closely, and show a point 
of contract between very different 
schools of myth. 

277—86. ἀλευάμενος, 566 ON 274 
—80. — xedevor, the balance of mss. 
seems to be against the indic. κελεύει, 
also read here (see mid. mar.), and 
which might stand (see App. A. 9 (7)), 
as meaning to imply the fact that ‘“‘my 
mind does prompt τὴ: which would 
then be a crafty insinuation of the 
Cyclops, to induce Odys. to answer 
his next question, as if by way of 











DAY xxxIv.] OATZZEIAL I. 379—290. 103 
. 3 (4 3 3 2 - 
ἀλλά μοι εἴφ᾽," ὅπῃ ἔσχες" ἰὼν εὐεργέα" νῆκχ᾽ oe? bY stmar κα 01 
mar 


280 


285 


290 


ἤ που ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς ἃ ἢ καὶ σχεδὸν, ὄφρα" Sacto.” [ἃ % διε. 


ες φάτο πειράξων ,ἷ ἐμὲ δ᾽ οὐ λάϑεν εἰδόταξ πολλά" (Po 
ἀλλά μὲν ἄψορρον" προφέφην δολέοις ἐπέεσσιν' [ἔξοιδα πόδ, 4 
“vee μέν μοι κατέαξε' Ποσειδάων" ἐνοσέχϑων, i τ ω, Ν. 251 
πρὸς πέτρῃσι!' βαλὼν, ὑμῆς ἐπὶ πείρασι- γαίης, ta 968, G00, 
ἄκρῃ" προςπελάσας" ἄνεμος δ᾽ ἐκο πόντου ἔνεικεν᾽ a He. it. 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ σὺν τοῖρδε ὑπέχφυγονν αἰπὺν ὄλεθρον.» Ὁ 46. 26, 2. 
Goi ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ’ οὐδὲν ἀμείβετο νηλέϊ ϑυμῷ᾽" ἐν 197, φ. 119. 


ἀλλ᾽ & γ᾽ ἀναΐξας: ἑτάροις ἐπὶ χεῖρας" ladder: 
σὺν δὲ δύω μάρψας.' ὥς te σκύλακας," ποτὶ γαίῃ 
nour’: ἐκ δ᾽ ἐγκέφαλος" χαμάδις" ῥέε Sevex δὲ γαῖαν. 


279. Fedp’ non patitur μοι, fortasse leg. ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε Fecp’, εὐξερ 
7 282. δολέοις βέπεϑσσιν. ῤ 


dora. 


279. el’ Vi. iii G. 


280. ἦ 1. Vi. s, ἐπ᾽ om. Ro. Bas. 


x. 376, α. 149 
mar. 
Sil, 844, x. 116. 


ἕα. 281. fe- 
283. ᾿ατόραζε. 


28ι. λάϑετ᾽ K, 


283. νέα Eu. ita Arist., h., ve(a) β, ode a, νῆα y H. K. M. Vi. omn, A. ex em. 


284. ἡμῶς δ᾽ Vi. 56; πείρατα A. Vr. Vi. 50, var. 1. -σε A. 


σ 
286. τοῖς δέ ϑ᾽ Μ. Vi. 5, 56, τοῖςδέϑ᾽ Vi. 133, τοῖρδεσ᾽ I. 
288. ἀλλ᾽ ag A; ἔπι Vi. 133; χεῖρ᾽ Eu. sed postmodo yeieag. 


λάσας Vi. 56. 
Vi. 56. 


285. ἀκρῆτος πε- 


280. om, K. 


securing his mercy; and so the Scholl. 
take it: so also Werner, de condit. 
enun. ap. Hom. formis, 1. p. 24, class- 
ing it with τ 346—7, εἰ py tig γρηῦς 
ἔστι παλαίη,.... τῇ δ᾽ οὐκ αν φδο- 
νέοιμι κ. τ. λ. --- ἔσχες, for this with 
νῆα see on γ. 182. From this special 
sense the name Ἐχένηος, ἡ. 155, is 
probably derived. — zecgatwr, his 
object of course being, to get more of 
the crew into his power. The ready 
artifice which baffles the enemy is 
characteristic of Odys, As the Cyclops 
was asleep when they first came within 
sight, 187, and as the ship was no 
doubt secreted from view before he 
woke, there was nothing suspicious in 
the reply. Virg. Aen. III. 616—81 
should be read in connexion with the 
present passage. 

287—-306. The Cyclops dashed out 
the brains of two and devoured them, 
entrails, bones and all. After a draught 


of milk he lay down to sleep. I thought 
to slay him, but held my hand, for we 
could not have removed the stone from 
the cave’s mouth. 

288--95. ἀναΐξας, the resupinus of 
Virg. Aen. III. 624 seems intended to 
express greater ease and so imply 
greater strength. That poet enhances 
the cannibal horrors which follow, by 
making the limbs drip blood and quiver 
beneath the teeth of the Cyclops — a 
specimen of the coarseness of Roman 
taste. The less polished state of the 
Homeric age is some extenuation of 
the more revolting features of the Ho- 
meric picture. In Eurip. the refinement 
of later Greek taste is shown by mak- 
ing the Cyclops cook his victims (243 
—¥, 302, 343-4): here and in Virg. 
he eats them raw. — ént y. ἔαλλεν, 
the common phrase for men at dinner 
etc., & 484, but used also of manual 
violence generally, Hy. Bacch. 23, μηδ᾽ 








104 OATZZEIALZ I. 291—301. [Day xxxIv. 

a ji $38, 42. 409. [τοὺς δὲ διὰ pedelori® ταμὼν ὡπλίσσατο" δόρπον" 

ἃ S88, AE 169, ᾿ἤσϑιε δ᾽, ὥς te λέων" ὀρεσίτροφος, οὐδ᾽ ἀπέλειπεν." 

ref GP ἰἔγκατά" τε σάρκας τε καὶ ὀστέα μυελόεντα 

vt ἡμεῖς δὲ κλαίοντες ἀνεσχέϑομενξ Ai χεῖρας, 
Ζ. 251, Μ 

ἐξ, ΓΝ 418 5 σχέτλια! ἔργ᾽ ὁρόωντες" ἀμηχανέη δ᾽ ἔχε ϑυμόν. 

I δ. 805, Ἵ- 99. αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ Κύκλωψ μεγάλην ἐμπλήσατο νηδὺν, 

M (ὃ). “ἘΔ, ὥ. ἐν. 2 ς ” ’ ’ 

n fr ra ᾿ ἀνδρόμεα Καὶ κρέ᾽ Edw! καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρητον" γάλα πίνων, 

ο 

P ae 5B. ᾿κεῖτ᾽ κ ἔντοσϑ᾽ ἄντροιο, τανυσσάμενος" διὰ μήλων. 

4 ma | 

τ 892, x. 9, τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ βούλευσαν κατὰ μεγαλήτορα ϑυμὸν, 
πε er ay ἄσσον" lav, ξίφος" ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ, 
“a cat mats οὐτάμεναι πρὸς στῆϑος, GO. φρένες" ἧπαρ" ἔχουσιν, 








295. Féoy’. 


- — ———————— . 


291. διαμμελεϊστὶ y Stu., διαμελ. mss. xii (8) Eu. FI. Ro. Teetz., διὰ pel. a; 


ὁπλίσσατο Vi. 56. 
σατο Stu.; δόρπον Ye 


(num ϑυμοῦ voluit?). 
Eu. edd, rell. 


297. ἐπάκρητον Vi. 5, 56. 


ὁ 
«ἔσατο A. ἃ man.1. ὡπλίσσατο ex em. ὠπλισσατο H., ὦπλέ- 
202. ὥσπερ Ἡ. ex em. quasi Lewy monosyll.; axé- 
Anye @ sed -λειπε in mar., ἀπέλιπεν B Eu. 


295. dupa y, ϑυμῷ H. a man. 1. 


296, ἐπλήσατο Vi. 5, 56 Υ FI. et var. |. St., dud, H. 
300. περὶ μηροῦ Vi. 133. 301. ἥτορ 

vnr. 
sense than ἀνθρώπινα. — ἐπ᾽ ... 


ἐπὶ χεῖρας ἰάλλετε. — ὥς τε λέων, 
the point of comparison appears de- 
fined by the sequel — the victims were 
completely devoured, and that raw. — 
ὀστέα, the Schol. Ven. A. on 2. 793 
prefers this accentuation to dotsa. — 
Ait, as the avenger of outrages on 
hospitality 270—1. They hold up their 
hands in silence, as too deeply horror- 
stricken for speech. 


296—7. μεγάλην EMA. νη.» the 
expression is nowhere else used of 


eating, and distinguishes the monster- 
glutton. So Milton uses ‘“‘crop-full’’ 
of his drudging goblin referred to in 


the next note; cf. also Virg. Geor. III. 
430—1, atram Improbus ingluviem ... 
explet. — νηδὺν, also used of the 
maternal womb, (ὦ. 496, and of all 
the body below the waist, a8 op- 
posed to στέρνα N. 290; the entrails 
are perhaps intended by νήδυια, P. 
524. — ἀνδρόμεα, used (mar.) of a 
crowd of men, ἀνδρόμεον ὅμιλον, 
and having a more decidedly physical 


πένων, in tmesis, ‘drinking after”’, 
or, as we say, ‘‘washing it down with’ 
cf. ὅταν τὸ ὕδωρ πνίγῃ, τί δεῖ ἐπι- 
πένειν; Arist. Eth, Nicom. VII. 2, 4. 
ϑύννεια ... καταφαγὼν κατ᾽ ἐπιπιὼν 
ἄκρατον, Aristoph. Eq. 354: 

298—306. xeic’ x. τ΄. A., the word 
expresses the involuntary dropping off 
of one overcome by gluttony, not, like 
λέκτο ὃ. 453, voluntary recumbence: 
TavUGS. διὰ με. assists the notion of 
his vast size; — “he lay stretching 
(not among but) right through” the 
congregated flock. comp. Milton, Z’ Al- 
legro, 110 foll. 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend ; 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney's length, 


Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
And crop-full etc. 


φρένες, here in the primitive phys- 
ical” sense, the parts which shelter or 
contain the liver, (as in Π. 481 the 
heart) the inner walls of the thorax. 
Ὁ. G. Wolf de reb. ex Hom, med. p. 25 
Bays, citing Eustath, on A. 478, the 


DAY XXxIVv.| 


χεῖρ᾽ " ἐπιμασσάμενος᾽"" ἕτερος δέ μὲ ϑυμὸς ἔρυκεν. 
αὐτοῦ γάρ xe καὶ ἄμμες ἀπωλόμεϑ' © αἰπύνὰ ὄὅλεθρον᾽ 
οὐ γάρ κεν δυνάμεσϑα ϑυράων" ὑψηλάων 
205 χερσὶν ἀπώσασϑαι" λίϑονε ὄβριμον, ὃν προρέϑηκεν, 
ὡς τότε μὲν στενάχοντες ἐμείναμεν" ἠῶ δῖαν. 

ἦμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος ἠὼς, 
καὶ τότε πῦρ' ἀνέκαιε καὶ ἤμελγεκ κλυτὰ μῆλα, 
πάντα! κατὰ μοῖραν, καὶ ὑπ’ ἔμβρυον ἧκεν ἑχάστῃ. 
410 αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ δὴ σπεῦσε πονησάμενος τὰ ἃ ἔργα, 
σὺν δ᾽ ὅ γε δὴ αὖτε δύω μάρψας" ὡπλίσσατο" δεῖ- 


δειπνήσας δ᾽ ἄντρου ἐξήλασεν πίονα μῆλα, 
ῥηϊδίως ἀφελὼν ϑυρεὸντ μέγαν" αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
ay ἐπέϑηχ᾽, ὡς εἴ τε φαρέτρῃ πῶμ᾽" ἐπιϑείη. 
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at. 480, 446, 441. 

Ὁ τ. 468. 

c ef. γ. 87. 

ἃ a. 11 mar. 

e y. 407 mar. 

f $2. 446. 

g 240—1. 

ἢ 151—2 mar., Δ 
1 mar. 

i. 13 mar. 

k 238. 

| 245 mar. 

m 250 mar. 

n 289 mar. 

o β. 20 mr. 

p 227. 

q 217 mar. 

r 240, 840. 

8 4.116, 9. 443 
mar. 


VOY. 





309. Fexaory. 


303. γὰρ και. Vi. 5 Stu. 


σ 
305. ὄμβριμον A. Vi, 50, 56; περ ἔϑηκεν I., προέϑηκεν H. 
308. ἐνέκαιε Stu.; ἤμελγεν Vi. 50, 133, ἤμελξε 
ἔμβρυον γ. 


υπέμβρυον a β A. Vi. iii, ὑπ 


310. Fa Fégya. 





— 


304. γάρ xo G, Vi. s; δυνάμεθα Vi. 5 I. Eu. 


306. no Vi. 50, 56. 
i. 5,56. 309 om. Vi. 50, 
gir. δ᾽ αὐτὸ A. Καὶ. Stu. Vr. Vi. ili; 


ὑὁπλίσσατο Vi. 56; δεῖπνον H. α Eu. St., δόρπον y K. Stu. Fl. Ox. var. 1. ἃ 


8ι., δαῖτα Vi. 5, 56. 


ὃ 
ρέεῶν γ. 


313. © ϑυρὸν ϑυρεὸν inde ϑυραιὸν a cf. ad 340, ϑυ- 


314. ὡσεέτε I. K. M. Vi. iii, ὡς εἴγε H. post ras.; φατέτρης M. A. 


& man, pr. 


κρεμιστῆρες τοῦ ἥπατος, muscles suUs- 
pending the liver, are intended, which 
I much doubt. — ἐπειμασσόμενος, 
“feeling for it’’, (so below mar.) χείρ, 
is dat. of instrum. The vast bulk of 
the giant is implied, in which the 
weapon might easily miss the vital 

art, unless carefully directed to it. — 
ἕτερος «.. ϑυμοὸς, “second thoughts”’. 
In Eurip. Cyci. the situation, here 80 
graphically given is spoilt. There is 
no mighty stone, and Odys. there is 
not shut in. He comes to and fro in 
free converse with the Chorus; and 
there is no reason why he should not 
stab the Cyclops. Nevertheless tradi- 
tion is observed and the eye burnt out 
in due form, In Eurip. moreover the 
picturesque form of the ῥόπαλον is 
missed. It is a chance-found top-shoot 
(axgéucov 454) of olive, which is there 
used. — 2@, 860 On 261. 

307—35. At dawn he rekindled his 


fire, and breakfasted as he had supped, 
drove out his cattle, and replaced the 
stone. Left to my musings, I noticed 
his staff, mast-tall and massive. A 
fathom’s length was soon cut off, 
smoothed, sharpened, baked in the 
fire, and hidden away. We cast lots 
who should wield it to burn out his 
eye. Chance selected the very four I 
should have chosen, 


308—15. xAvta perhaps refers to 
their noise, as bleating to be milked; so 
below, 439—40, κ΄ 87. — Ux’ ἔμβρυον, 
see ΟἹ 246. —- OHEVOE HOv., see on 
250. — δὴ avte, most editions have 
δ᾽ αὐτε, but δὲ is unsuitable here, as 
in εἴποτε δὴ αὐτο (δ᾽ αὖτε) χρειὼ ἐμεῖο 
γένηται, A. 340. --- πῶρε᾽, the word 
is used β, for that which plugs or stops 
ἃ wine-jar: quivers were doubtless so 
stopped, viz. by a disc or plate fitting 
in, rather than by a lid, as we should 





106 OATZZEIAZ I. 315— 322. [Day xxxIVv. 
b att mer πολλῇ δὲ ῥοίζῳ" πρὸς ὕρος τρέπε πίονα" μῆλα 215 
ς mar. 
ax ΜῊ, Κύυχλωψ' αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ λιπόμην κακὰς βυσσοδομεύων, 
Γ 42. 1330, BE, εἴ πως τισαίμην,Δ δοίη" dé μοι εἶχος ᾿4ϑήνη. 
am » ὦ. ᾽ 4 4 9 ΄ 
εἰς θη, 9. 189, noe δέ μοι κατὰ θυμὸν ἀρίστηϊ φαίνετο βουλή. 
x. 114. 2 4 s , h \ ~ : 
h 2.575, @.196, 36. Κύκλωπος yao® ἔκειτο μέγα ῥόπαλον" παρὰ onxa,' 
ta 96 W. ε«. ζλωρὸν" sdaiveov! τὸ μὲν ἔκταμεν,α ὄφρα φοροίΐη 320 


A. 25, ν. 114, 
ef. & 811. 


2 αὐανϑέν᾽ τὸ μὲν ἄμμες ἐΐσκομεν" εἰρορόωντες, 


ὅσσονο ὃ8᾽ ἱστὸν» νηὸς ἐεικοσόροιο μελαίνης. 


-.-- 


322. ἐξεικοσόροιο. 








315. πολλῇ y A. K. Vi. 5 Eu. Ro. Schol. K 502 Photii Lex. h a man. 1.) πολλῇ 


var. 1. Vi. 133, πολλῶ Vi. 56 H. ex em. rec. var. 1. A., πολλῇ M.; δ᾽ ἐν 

ῥοέξῳ G. 317. δώῃ A. H. ex om., δοέῃ Eu. FI. var. 1. St, Ox. Wo. οἱ rec., 

δῴη Ro. Bas. Steph. Ba. Ern., 319. κατὰ σηκῷ I. 320. ἐλατέψαιον y K. 
Stu. (num ἐλατένεον)); "ἔσπασεν accuratiores’ Eu. 321. evavdty H. 


understand it. — ῥθέξῳ, is the herds- commonly of olive, as in N. 613 is the 


man’s whistle, analogous to the σέττα 
of Theocritus; also (mar.) the whistle 
of arrows. 

317. Αϑήνη, by secret inspiration, 
as the goddess of good counsel, seems 
meant. This is the only mention of 
her in the books from IX to XII in- 
clusively, except 2. 547, 626, which are 
both retrospective of earlier facts, She 
is kept off the scene, and the hero is 
left to battle with fate alone. This is 
remarkable here, as he has not yet in- 
curred the wrath of Poseidon through 
the Cyclops’ curse, 528 foll. 

319—20. γὰρ, this introduces some 
fact as a ground of the action before the 
action itself, so mar. — ἐλαΐνεον, the 
var. 1. ἐλατέγεον, or rather ἐλατέναιον, by 
corruption, is noteworthy: sélativoyv is 
the common Hom. adject. fr. ἐλάτη, ‘the 
fir’; but the flexibility of epic language 
would easily admit such a form as 
ἐλάτένεον. In favour of it is the fact 
that the olive, a low growing tortuous 
tree, is unfit for such a length as might 
be compared to 8 galley’s mast, which 
last is regularly of fir. From this Milton 
has borrowed his famous passage: — 


His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand. 
It is probable, however, that human 
clubs in the poet’s own day were 


handle of a battle-axe; and that with- 
out more thought he transferred the 
material to his giant. — τὸ μὲν, obs. 
uty thrice commencing successive 
clauses with the pron. τὸ or tov, here 
and 321, and 325. It should be taken 
as demonstrative — ‘‘it indeed”, — 
ἔχταμεν ... αὐανϑὲν, it was ready 
cut and put away to dry, not dry yet, 
as the word χλωρὸν expresses. The 
reading of the more correct copies, 
(ἀκριβέστεραι Eust.) ἔκσπασεν, as de- 
noting brute force and absence of tools, 
is worth notice; but is probably some 
scholar’s afterthought. The Cyclops, 
brute as he is, is the son of a power- 
ful god, and may have had tool or 
weapon, though none is mentioned. So 
he has yavioé and σκαφέδες, i. 6. the 
utensils of a Greek dairy, spoken of 
expressly as τετυγμένα, which should 
mean fashioned by art, 223. 


321—30. ἐΐσχομεν ... ὅσσον B, 
the rel. clause is attracted to be the 
object of éZox. by the antecedent τόσον 
being dropped. Similar examples of con- 
struction are inf. 325, also evgoy oon» 
τ᾿ ὄρεος κορυφὴν, πεῖσμα δ᾽ ὅσον τ᾿ 
ὄργυιαν ... πλεξάμενος, βόϑρον ὄρυξ 
OCOY τε πυγούσιον (νηῦς) ἠπείρῳ 
ἐπέκελσεν ὅσον τ᾿ ἐπὶ ἡμισὺ πάσης 
(mar.). For the probable size of the 
mast, the epith. ἐεεκοσόροιο and pog- 
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Bo τις τολμήσειεν ἐμοὶ σὺν μοχλὸν ἀείρας, 


325. ὁ γυιὰν G. Vi. iii, ὄργυϊὰν Μ. 
Eu., ἀποξύναι Vi. 50, 
Fa. 329. 


330. σπεῖος M.; κέχωστο @ (num ἦρα κέχωστο κατα). 
xii γ t Eu. ΕἾ. Ro., πεπαλάσϑαι Aristar., 


DAY xxxiv.]| ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ I, 323—332. 107 
gpootidos*® εὐρείης, ἥ τ᾽ éxxeoda” μέγα Aaituc: ae. 250. 
΄ ~ , Η ͵ b 9.95, App. Β. (3). 
τόσσον“ Env μῆκος, todsoy πάχος εἰφροράασϑαι." c I. bab. 
αν. fad a ᾽ Φ 1 ry 
τοῦ μὲν door! τ᾽ ὕργυιαν ἐγὼν ἀπέκοψαξ παραστὰς | c x. 396. 
a οὕ > ~ h Δ ’ f x. 167, Y. 327. 
καὶ παρέϑηχ ἑτάροισιν, ἀποξῦσαι ͵ δ᾽ ἐκέλευσα. ' κα 187, w. 196. 
of δ᾽ ὁμαλὸν ποίησαν" ἐγὼ δὲ ϑόωσα παραστὰς h 5. 269, 1. 446. 
a e - 1 Μ mar. 
ἄχρον, ἄφαρ δὲ λαβὼν ἐπυράκτεον ἐν πυρὶ κηλέῳ. | x v.20,870, 4.112, 
‘ a , Ι aks , 42. 271, 
καὶ τὸ μὲν evk κατέθηκα κατακρύψας! ὑπὸ κόπρῷ, || o. 409. 
ἢ ῥα κατὰπι σπείους κέχυτο" μεγάλ᾽ Hada πολλή. δ ξλοτ᾽ 8," τ. 
αὐτὰρ τοὺς ἄλλους κλήρῳ πεπαλάχϑαι» ἄνωγον, ° fa, 6 318, τ 
P te sos ὃν 861. 


,326. ἀποξῦναε A. H. K. Vi. 5 y Stu. Vr. 
56 1. M. ἀπαξύσαι Vr. ἀποξῦσαε Buttm, Lexil. 75 Bek. 
ἐπὶ Pro ὑπὸ A.; κόπρου y Stu. Aristoph., h, κόπρον et -ῳ Eu. 


331. πεπαλάχϑαι ms. 
h. m. Eu.; ἄνωγα Vr. Vi. 50. 


332. σὺν ἐμοὶ συμμοχλὸν γ, συμμ. Stu. 





τίδος, see App. F. 1 (6) (16) (2). — 
λαῖτμα, see App. B. (3). — ἀπέχοψα, 
‘““hewed ΟἹ, we are not told what 
instrument was used; see on ἔχταμεν, 
320 sup. — ἀποξῦναι » this might be 
done without much trouble by help of 
the knife, which each man bore, ,896 
on ϑ. 475. Buttmann would read ἀπο- 
ξῦσαι Lexil. 26. — duadoyr, “smooth”, 
the object being apparently to make 
it trundle easily, (see 384—6) like 
a mop-handle. — éxvgaxteor, Doed. 
634 takes this as formed from xveqa- 
utos verbal of πυράσσω: but these 
nowhere occur. I think -axt- has 
the same element as in ἄκ- μων “an- 
vil”, and that this is probably ax- 
“point”; see on wvugennen 387 inf. 
Beating to a point for tools or weapons 
was probably an early use of the an- 
vil. So Tubal-cain in Gen. IV. 22 isa 
wan-dD wed “whetter of every tool”, 
(not as in our A. V.); ef. Virg. Aen. 
VIII. 425, nudus membra Pyr-acmon. — 
κατὰ σπείους, F. Spitzner de prapp. 
ava εἰ κατὰ has collected, amon 
others, the following examples of κατὰ 
local with gen., I. 217 κατὰ χϑο- 
νὸς ὄμματα πήξας. Ν. 504 αἰχμὴ .. 
κραϑαινομένη κατὰ γαίης wyzet, @. 
172 ἔϑηκε κατ᾽ ὄγϑης μείλινον ἔγχος, 
Hesiod Theog. 498 τὸν μὲν Ζεὺς στή- 
ρεξε κατὰ χϑονὸς. He distinguishes 
its use with words of motion οἴχεσϑαι, 


δύειν x. τ΄ 1., a8 in μ. 93, where of 
Scylla it is said, μέσση wiv τε κατὰ 
σπείους κοέλοιο δέδυκεν, where κατὰ 
might be ‘down’. In all the pre- 
vious instances supernal contact is 
meant; so here, “along or over the 
cave’ μεγάλ᾽ relates to the surface 
covered, ἤλιϑα πολλὴ to the quan- 
tity of the κόπρος. The unremoved 
litter is a touch of brutality in con- 
trast with human usages. Thus the 
domestics used to remove it perio- 
dically from the palace-door of Odys. 
(mar.). 

331—5- τοὺς ἄλλους, not in con- 
trast with those of 326 δέ, ἀροισιν) but 
meaning all except myself. — xAyeq, 
the method may probably have been 
that of H.171 foll., where pellets are 
marked and shaken up in a helmet, 
when the first, (here the first four) 
which escapes is deemed chosen; the 
same is alluded to in Soph. Aj. 1285 
-j.— πεπαλάχϑαι , Aristarch and 
Herodian read πεπαλάσϑαι. This seems 
to have been done to distinguish the 
sense of “casting lots’’ from that of 
“being bespattered”’, πεοπάλακτο πό- 
dag καὶ χεῖρας, xy. 406; but the distinc- 
tion is unreal; the same verb παλάσσο- 
μαι stands for both; as does the primary 
verb xalio for ἀ casting lots’? and 
for “shaking” a lance ete. — ,ἄνω- 
γον, see on ἀνδρόμεα, 297. — ὃς τις 
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πὶ #. 282, 258, o. 
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n cf, γ. 27, 4. 268. 
o 240 mar. 
p 244—5 mar. 


τρῖψαι ἐν ὀφθαλμῷ, ὅτε" τὸν γλυκὺς" ὕπνος ἰχάνοι. 
οἵ δ᾽ ἔλαχον, τοὺς ἄν: χε καὶ ἤϑελον αὐτὸς ἐλέσϑαι, 
τέσσαρες, αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ πέμπτος μετὰ τοῖσιν ἐλέγμην.. 335 
ἑσπέριος δ᾽ ἦλϑεν καλλέίτριχαξ μῆλα" νομεύων᾽ 
αὐτίκα δ᾽ εἰςὶ εὐρὺ σπέος ἤλασε πίονα μῆλα, 

' πᾶντα μάλ᾽, οὐδέκ τι λεῖπε βαϑείηςϊ ἔκτοϑεν αὐλῆς, 
f, 388-ὃ, ΒΕ. ἢ τοῦ ὀϊσσάμενος ἢ 


καὶ" ϑεὸς ὡς ἐκέλευσεν. 


αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπέθηκε ϑυρεὸν μέγαν ὑψόσ᾽ ἀείρας, 
ἑξόμενος» δ᾽ ἤμελγεν ὄϊς καὶ μηκάδας αἷγας, 
πάντα κατὰ μοῖραν, καὶ ὑπ᾿ ἔμβρυον ἧκεν ἑκάστῃ. 





336. εσπέριος. 


341. ὅξις. 


342. Féxaory. 


333. τρέψαι Vi. iii. I. K. ἐπ᾿ ἢ ἐν Eu., ἐπ᾽ Aristar., m,, ἐν Ven. Amb. 1 et 


, δὲ 
edd.; fxave. H., -εε A. 6. M. Vi. so Eu., -oc ἢ et edd. 323 


(sed fortasse non ad verb.). 


_ ovg ἂν καὶ Eu. 


328. τέσσαρας a, cf. ad_160; ἐλέχϑην a K. Eu. 
St. in mar., -ywny St. ἃ in mar, Fl. et edd. 7 
338. οὐκέτι K.; ἔκτοσθεν I. K. Stu. Vi. 5, 56 Eu.; cf. ad 239. 


336. ηλϑε Κι M. Vr. Vi. 133. 
339. éxé- 


λευεν y A. 6. K. Stu. Vr. Ro. Bas. St. Ern., suey H., -evoey var. 1. A. b Eu. 


Fl. Ox. Wo. recentt. 


340. θυρεὸν a; cf. ad 313. 


342. ὑπέμβρυον ay A. 


K. Vi. omn., ox’ fuB. B, ἔπεμβρυον M. 


τολμήσειεν ... ixavor, this whole 
clause depends on πόπαλάχϑαι, in- 
volving the sense of κριϑῆναι. — 
ὀφϑαλ,ριῷ, the poet throughout rather 
assumes than states that the Cyclops 
had one eye only. The express state- 
ment belongs to later poets e. g. Hes. 
Theog. 143 μοῦνος δ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς μέσσῳ 
ἐνέκειτο μετώπῳ. Theocr. VI. 22, τὸν 
ἕνα γλυκὺν ᾿ῳ ποϑόραμι and XI. 53. 
This suggests that the myth of the 
one-eyed giant was already current 
among the poet's hearers, so that he 
might assume their knowledge of it. 
This seems better than Eustathius’ 
notion, that he had lost one eye by an 
accident, grounded on βλέφαρα and 
ὄφρυες (plur.) being ascribed to him, 
389 inf., where see note. — ay x8, 
for the collocation of these particles 
in one sent. see examples in mar. I 
believe, however, that the line has lost 
a word and that ἄν xe καὶ is a mere 
botch of the critics. Removing the 
stop at fxavor, we might read ὕπτιον 
(cf. 371) οὗ δ᾽ ἔλαχον τοὺς ἤθελον 
x, t. 4., which then falls in with the 


form of the phrase elsewhere (mar.). — 
ἐλέγμην, see on λέκτο δὶ 4st. 
336—59. He returned at evening and 
drove all his cattle within the cave, 
did his dairy work and repeated his 
horrid meal. I offered him wine; re- 
proachfully hinting what good things 
he missed by thus scaring strangers 
from his shore. He drank and asked 


for more, demanding my name and 


signifying high approval. 

338—9. οὐδέ τι Aeixe, this is in 
contrast with his practice on the 
previous evening (mar.). — τε didda- 
μενος, cf. ὀϊσσαμενος δόλον εἶναι, 
and ὃ δ᾽ ὀϊσσάμενος καταδήσῃ (mar.); 
ὀΐομαι is thus often used of suspect- 
ing harm, etc. We have once pot ave 
ϑυμὸν ὀΐεξται used impersonally ‘me- 
thinks’, τ. 312. The double oo is found 
in 8 mss. here. What harm the Cy- 
clops could expect is not suggested. 
The driving in the males leads up to 
the contrivance of Odys. to escape after- 
wards, 425—35.— ἢ καὶ, thisalternative 
has been suggested twice before (mar.). 

340—2 see the notes on 240, 245 sup. 





DAY Χχχιν. OATZZEIAL I. 343-348. 10g 
, . om a 250 mar. 
αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ δὴ oxevoe πονησαμενος τὰ ἃ ἔργα, b 350, mare 
σὺνὺ δ᾽ ὅ ye δ᾽ αὖτε δύω μάρψας ὡπλίσσατο" δόρπον. [ἃ 9. 218 mar., x 
345 καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ Κύκλωπα προφηύδων ἄγχι παραστὰς, ἐξ 18, 8. 
κισσύβιον ° μετὰ χερσὶνῖ ἔχων μέλανος ξ οἴνοιο" gf. 265 ‘mar. 
“ Κύκλωψ, ty," πίε olvov, ἐπεὶ eyes ἀνδρόμεα! | 207 mar aco, 
κρέ᾽" 6. 408 , “x. 426, 
ὄφρ᾽ εἰδῇς." οἷόν! τι ποτὸν τόδε νηῦς ἐκεκεύθει" | v, 377, x 


346. Folvato. 


343 om. Vi, 50. 


axl. H.; δεῖπνον H. β y et a@ in mar., δόρπον a H. var. 1. 
347. τῇ M. Schol. &. 219. 


346. χερσὶ φέρων Vi. 50, 133. 


ἂρ Oo 


347. fotvoy. 


348. ὡς Feds. 


344. δ᾽ αὖτο « B A. 1. Vi. omn.; ὁπλέσσατο A. Vi. 56, 


345. προσηύδον B. 
348. tode om. 


gnc Fl, Ald., τόδε ναῦς y I. Stu.; ἐκεκεύθη H. a man. 1., -@ee a man, 2. 
«εν y. 


345—6. ἄγχε xag., in Eurip. Cyel. 
40s, Odysseus waits upon the Cyclops 
at his meal, ἐχριμπτόμην Κύκλωπι καὶ 
διηκόνουν. — κισσυβιον, Theocr. I. 
27—31 plainly understood this as ‘a 
cup having ivy carved upon it, τῷ 
περὶ μὲν χείλη μαρύεται ὑψφόϑι κισσὸς, 
κι t. 4. This is not to be thought of 
in an utensil of the Cyclops or of the 
swineherd Eumseus (mar.). Eustath. 
and Apollon. Lex. 400 give the meaning 
(the former guardedly, — φασὶ) as a 
cup made of ivy wood, and so Athen. 
XI. 53. The σκύφος κισσοῦ, 3 cubits 
wide and 4 deep, used by the Cyclops 
in Eurip. Cycl. 389—90 follows this 
same notion; as does the δέπας κέσ- 
σινον of Timotheus, Fragm. Bergk, 
p. 1269. The Scholl. here give both 
views. The later connexion of ivy 
with Dionysus gave currency to both; 
but this is post-Homeric. In Hes. 
Scut. 224 the word κέβισις occurs, (un- 
derstood as a pouch or wallet, borne 
by Perseus, and found as his symbol 
on vases) akin to κεβωτὸς --- the radical 
sense probably being that of a re- 
ceptacle merely. From this by metath. 
(κιβύσιον, κισσύβιον) the word prob- 
ably comes, in sense of a rustic cup. 
Thus also Suidas gives κέσσιβις. Cato 
de ἢ. R. cited by Goettl. Hes. ub. sup., 
says that an ivy - wood vessel would not 
contain wine. This seems to show 
that vessels were made of ivy-wood in 
Cato’s time in Italy, but proves nothing 
about the origin of the word; save 
that it is against the name κεσσύβιον, 


as given to a cup used for wine, being 
so connected with κισσὸς, , 

347. τῆ, see on &. 346. — ἀνδρό- 
ea, see on 297. — xQeé, this is, I 
believe, one of the few traces extant 
of hypermetral elision. The copies all 
have xgéa (read in synizesis) here 
but in ¢. 266 at end 2 mss. have yov- 
yas’, see readings there. Also in I. 
104 we have voyjos at end, which 
Heyne thought should be νοήσεε᾽, optat., 
elided before οἷον of next line; in 331 
sup. ἀνώγε᾽ is the probable reading 
for ἀνώγεα similarly elided; see La 
Roche H. Textk. p. 197, bottom; but as 
ἄνωγον occurs in y. 35, &. 471, E. 80s, 
I have not eiteres it. 

348—5s2. ὄφρ᾽ εἰδῆς, we have ὄφρ᾽ 
εἰδῇ mid. ae Sing. oad ope ἔδησϑ᾽ 
24 pl. mar.; La Roche A. Textk. p. 286. 
— οἱόν te, the τι added gives in- 
definitiness, the opposite of περ, which 
gives preciseness, to οἷος. This in- 
definite suggests the maximum point 
of quality of πότον, and is thus very 
expressive here: so we have ὅσσος τις 
οἷον μέν τινὰ (mar.). With these words 
ef. Eurip. Cyel. 413—4 σκέψαι τόδ᾽ 
οἷον Ἑλλὰς ἀμπέλων ἄπο ϑεῖον κομί- 
ξει πῶμα, Διονύσου γάνος. -- ἐκε- 
κευϑει, pluperf. because κέκδευϑα 
perf. has sense of “contain”, as in 
Coon πτόλις ἣδε κέκουϑεν X. 118. 
κευϑῶ is probably akin to κεῖμαι, and 
in Soph. Gid. R. 967—8, ὁ δὲ ϑανὼν 
κεύϑει κάτω δὴ γῆς, appears synon. 
with it. If κέκουϑα meant originally 
‘I have made to lie’, we see at once 





1ΙΟ ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ I. 340---359. [pay χχχιν, 
"4. Ὁ. 2,70, ἡμετέρη" σοὶ δ᾽ αὖ λοιβὴν" φέρον, εἴ" μ᾽ ἐλεήσας 
ς Θ. 35, —_ οἴκαδε πέμψειας" ov δὃὲ μαίνεαι" οὐκέτ᾽ ἀνεκχτῶρ. 
. 208. mm σχέτλιε, ἃ πῶς κέν τίς Ge καὶ ὕστερον" ἄλλος ἴκοιτο 
ΕΡ “6. ar, ἀνϑρώπων πολέων, ἐπεὶ οὐ κατὰξ μοῖραν ἔρεξας." 
᾿ et. 10. i) ig ἐφάμην, ὃ δὲ δέκτο" καὶ Exarev-' Foato δ᾽ αἰνῶς" 
1 » Ἄ. . ’ ἢ 3 , 
k 379, a. 208, 264, ἡδὺ ποτὸν xivay: καί μ᾽ free! δεύτερον avrg: 
inf. 290, 2. 160,| ϑόρ μοι ἔτι πρόφρων," καί μοι τεὸν οὔνομα" εἰπὲ 355, 
n 5. 50, Fr, 386. αὐτίκα viv, ἵνα τοι δῶ" ξείνιον, ᾧ xe σὺ χαίρῃς.» 
0 υ.396, ¢. 229 mar. . ὁ , ν 
Ρ ο΄ 9. 804-5. [καὶ γὰρ Κυκλώπεσσι pigs’ ξείδωρος ἄρουρα 
ἐδ, δ τις οἶνοντ ἐριστάφυλον, καί σφιν Διὸς ὄμβρος ἀέξει" 

wv. 514, B. 


ἡ ». 98. 7853) ἀλλὰ τόδ᾽ ἀμβροσίης" καὶ νέκταρός ἐστιν' ἀπορρώξ 





380. «οέκαδε. 363. ξήσατο. 


349. φέρω Vi. 56 6. 


Vi. g0, 56, κέν τοι Vi.5. ὕστερος γ Stu. 


354. nev. 


355. Fare. 358. Foivoy. 


351. ἄν τίς M. Eu. Ro. Bas, St. var. 1., κεν τις I. K. 


352. [] Bek. 353. ἔπιον y A. 


I, K. Vi. omn, Vr, Fl. Ald, St., ἔπιεν Η. (x a man. 2.), &xx. Eu. Ro, Bas. 


384. εἴρητο pro μ᾽ gree Schol. Sophoc. Oed. Col. 630. 
356. καὶ ov χαίρεις a B, καὶ ov yalene y, χαίρεις Vi. 56 I, 


A. & man, pr. 


0 
aug H., des A. -οἐς M. Eu. 


how easily the notion ‘‘I keep, store 
up, contain’, grew upon it. — λοεβὴν, 
a “libation’’ for you to pour on my 
departure; so πέμπετε μὲ σπϑέσαν- 
τες, and ὄφρα λεέψαντε κιοέτην, ν. 
39, 0. 149. λοιβὴ is associated with 
κνίση as an element of worship (mar.). 
Eustath. has the singular notion, that 
the words express adulation on Odys- 
seus’ part, as if he meant to pretend 
that it was to the Cyclops he would 
pour a libation, if only sent safe away. 
— πῶς κι tT. A., the words imply that 
if he so treated his visitors, he could 
not expect any more to come, nor 
therefore any more such wine; cf. 
ZEschyl. Prom. V. γιό, ἀνήμεροι γὰρ 
οὔτε πρόσπλαστοι ξένοις. — πο- 
λέων = πάντων. 

355--9. πρόφρων, “in earnest” 
(mar.), i. c. without stint. -- οὔνομα, 
the sudden interest which the wine 
causes the Cyclops to take in Odys. is 
remarkable. On heroic courtesy in this 
respect see on y. 68—9, cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 
226—37. The Cyclops, instead of first 


355. Ovopa γ I. Vi. 56 


359. ἢ pro καὶ Κι; ἐστὶν I. K. M. Vi. omn. 


supplying the guest’s wants, is only 
aroused to curiosity by being supplied 
himself. — αὐτέκα νῦν is blunt and 
peremptory. — xal γὰρ x. τ΄ A., this, 
following the promise of a guest-gift, 
seems to mean that he would give him 
some wine to take away, and so to imply 
8 promise to send him home. — olvew 
δ. T Ae, 806 ON IIt sup. — apeBgo- 
Gling x. τ. 4., cf. Hes. Theog, 40, 
ψέκταρ τ᾿ ἀμβροσέην te, ta περ 
ϑεοὶ αὐτοὶ ἔδουσιν, Aristoph. Acharn. 
196, αὗται μὲν ὄξουσ᾽ ἀμβροσίας καὶ 
νέκταρος. Eusthath. here cites Sapphé, 
Anaxandrides, and Aleman, to show 
that nectar was viewed as solid, and 
ambrosia as liquid; cf. τὸ νέκταρ ἔδ- 
pevar, Alcman, Fragm. Bergk, p. 861, 
also E. 777. — ἀπορρὼξ, the Schol. 
Ven. on B. 755 says that Aristarchus 
gave this oxyton. Another view given 
y the same is, that it is oxyton in 
the sense of an “off-stream’”’ (axoé- 
ὁοή, as in B. 755), but parox. (βα- 
evtovmc) in that of a ‘‘fragment”’ 
(axdéénypa) or “‘sample’’, as here. 





DAY XXXIV. | OATZZEIAL 1. 36a—373. 111 
360 ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτάρ of αὖτις ἐγὼ πόρον αἴϑοπα" οἷνον" 4 6 81. 
τρὶς μὲν ἔδωκα φέρων, τρὶς δ᾽ ἔχπιενν ἀφραδίῃσιν." ε x. 1. 

9 4 , , d Κ΄. 139, A. 89, σ. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ Κύκλωπα περὶ φρένας ἃ ἤλυϑεν olvos, $31, 891; ef. y 
καὶ τότε δή μιν ἔπεσσι" προρηύδων μειλιχίοισιν" ot. 143 mar. 

“Kixlow, εἰρωτᾶς μ᾽ Gvopal κλυτόν" αὐτὰρ ἐγώ τοι Τ τ. 183. 

’ 4 , κῶν Ἂ ες» : g β. 187 mar. 
365 ἐξερέω" 5 ov δέ μοι δὸς" ἕδένιον, ὡς πδρ ὑπέστηρ.' | h 356 mar. 

3 ‘1.9 . 4 £4 4 i x. 483. 
Ovtis ἐμοί 7 ὄνομα ᾿ Ove δέ με κικλήσκουσιν 7 » 280, x. 825. 
μήτηρ" ἠδὲ πατὴρ ἠδ᾽ ἄλλοι πάντες ἑταῖροι." ι ὅ. 866. 

ὡς" ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο νηλέϊ ϑυμῷῇ" πὶ 9. 900 mar. 
“Our ἐγὼ πύματονο ἔδομαι μετὰν οἷς ἑτάροισιν, | 4 4, 90, ὁ. 685. 

470 τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους πρόσϑεν" τὸς δέ τοι ξεινήιον ἔσται.) |p 4 μ᾿ 

7, καὶ ἀνακλινϑεὶς" πέσεν ὕπτιος" " αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα ἐδ 704. 


κεῖτ᾽ ἀποδοχμώσας παχὺν αὐχένα" κὰδ δέ μιν ὕπνος " σ. 888, Ο. 647. 


ἤρει πανδαμάτωρ᾽ paguyos" δ᾽ ἐξέσσυτο οἶνος, 


t 2. 4--". 
Ὁ τ. 480. 





360. ὡς φάτο, for dd pail avrg . ἐς ae 362. ἐοῖνος. 
369. fois. 


36s. éxnfsgen. 


363. & ξέπεσσι. 
373. Sotvog. 


360. Egat’ avrae y A. H. 1. K. M. Stu. Vr. Vi. 56, 133; of αὕτις om. ἐγὼ y, 


αὖϑις Vi. 56; ,ἰγὼν avteg Hermann. Bek. 


361 om. ἃ sed in mar. add., ἔπιεν 


Vr. 366. οὔτις Vi. iii, οὔτις Vi. 50 Κ΄; ὄνομ᾽ ἔστ᾽ A. ex em. Vi. 50 ex em. 
Vr., ἐστὶ M., ὄνομα om. gor’ Amb. 1 H. (sed ad fin. ἐστ᾽ add.) Eu. Fl. Wo. et 


recentt.; ovtiy I. K. Vi. 50, 56. 


367. οὐδ᾽ ἄλλοι H., ἤδ᾽ Eu. edd. 368. 


avs y @ ex em. I. Stu. Vi. so ΕἸ. St. Bar. Ern. Ox., αὐτέκ᾽ H, Ro. Bas. 


Wo. et recentt. 
I. Vi. s0, 56 A. ἃ man. 1. 


370. ἔστω Apollon. de pronom. p. 291. 


371. ἀνακλιϑ εὶς 


3713. φάρυγγος H. (φάρυγος h. lem.) I. Κ. M. 


Vi, iii. A. a man. 2. (pagvyog Herod. et ‘‘accuratiores”) Eu. 


360—94. I poured the draught thrice, 
the wine began to work. 1 told him 
my name was Outis. He promised he 
would eat me last. He fell over 
sleepy-drunk, and revolting tokens of 
his gluttony followed. The stake was 
soon in the fire and red-hot. With 
hearts of cheer through help divine 
we thrust it into his eye and twirled 
it round like a naval wimble, till it 
hissed like a forge-iron plunged in 
water. - 

366. Θύτις, the accent, changed 
from ov tig, should be noticed. Odys. 
throughout this perilous, though gro- 
tesque, scene is the life of the whole 
plot, and the salvation of his com- 
rades. He is ever ready; whereas they 
all seem without resource through panic. 
He shares their feeling of horror (256 
—¥7, 294) but alone is not unmanned 
by it; ef. Virg. ub. sup. Haud impune 
quidem: nec talia passus Ulixes, Oblitusve 
sui est Ithacus discrimine tanto, — ovoud, 


a remarkable instance (mar.) of length 
hd arsis combined with hiatus, see on 
. 269. 

369—74. Οὕτιν, in Aristoph. Vesp. 
180 foll., an amusing burlesque scene is 
founded on this, Old Philocleon, kept a 
prisoner by his son, tries to escape by 
anging on (after the fashion of Odys. 
431—s inf.) to the belly of the ass, 
which is going to be sold, and, detected, 
gives his name as Outis. The resem- 
blance of the name to Odysseus should 
be noticed. — πύματον, the wine 
was probably all drunk up, or the Cy- 
clops too far overcome to suppress his 
purpose further. The really “‘last eaten”’ 
was Antiphus (8. 19—20). — ὦνα- 
xAcyPetc, of one reclining for ordinary 
repose (δ. 794); in attempting this he 
fell over flat. — sete’, see on 298 
sup. — ἀποδοχμριώσας, expressed by 
Virg. Aen. III. 631, cervicem inflexam 
posuit, The rest of the description here 
is closely followed. — φάρυγος, see 


"ὦ 
μέ 
we 


ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ I. 374—384. 
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374. ForvoBagelaoy. 


376. εἴ πῶς Vi. 133 V- 
378. ἐλάινος y ot sic 382, cf, ad 320. 


mer.,| Popol τ᾽ ἀνδρόμεοι"" ὃ δ᾽ égevysro” οἰνοβαρείων." 

. 80. | καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ τὸν μοχλὸν ὑπὸ σποδοῦ" ἤλασα πολλῆς, 375 

᾿ Ἰεῖως ϑερμαένοιτο" ἔπεσσί! τε πάντας ἑταίρους 

᾿ Ιϑάρσυνον, μή τις μοι ὑποδδείσαςρξ ἀναδύῃ." 

ie. 1 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τάχ᾽ ὁ μοχλὸς ἐλάϊνοςϊ ἐν πυρὶ μέλλεν 
᾿ ἄψεσθαι,Κ χλωρός περ ἐὼν, διεφαίνετο δ᾽ αἰνώς .} 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἧσσον" φέρον ἐκ πυρὸς, ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἑταῖροι 380 

Ἔ..1-4, ᾿ἰἴσταντ᾽ " αὐτὰρ ϑάρσος" ἐνέπνευσεν" μέγα δαίμων. 

50. | OF μὲν, μοχλὸν ἑλόντες ἐλάϊνον.» ὀξὺν ἐπ᾽ ἄχρῳ, 

sma. ὀφθαλμῷ ἐνέρεισαν᾽ ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐφύπερϑεν ἀερϑεὶς 4 

ef. e. 168. e ~ ͵ 3 

εἶ Ui δένεον"τ ὡς ὅτε τις τρυπῷ δόρυ" νήιον ἀνὴρ 


376. Fexace:. 


377. ἀναδύη I. K. Vi. iii, -δοέη vel -δοέη Vi. το. 
3479. ἄψασϑαι y A. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 M. 


a man. pr. Hesych. I. 347 Apollon. Lex. so, το. Fl., ὄψεσθαι H. Wo. et recentt., 


utrumq. Eu. 


383. ἐνείρυσαν H. ex em. h. lem., ἐνέρεισαν var. 1. h edd.; 


ἐνέρυσαν B; ἐρειεθεὶς H. α B I. Vi. 50, 56, ita Aristar. m., ιἀερϑεὶς var. 1. 


HI. et a. 384. 


δ᾽ om. H. h Eu. FI. var. 1. St, Ox, Wo. recentt., ὡς δ᾽ edd. 


vett. pler. 


on σφαραγεῦντο 390 inf, and cf. Eurip. 
Cycl. 587, tay ἐξ ἀναιδοῦς φαρῦυ- 
γος αἰϑήσει κρέα. -- ἐρεύγετο, eruct- 
abatur, for various shades in the mean- 
ing of this word see mar. 


376 —9- sing ϑερμαίνοιτο, the 
optat. shows the notion in his mind 
at the time of the act: comp. with this 
y. 321, ἡλώμην slog pe Geol κακοτη- 
tog ἔλυσαν, where the ultimate fact 
which limited the act is expressed. — 
ἀναδύη, this also is optat. and appears 
in one ms. as ἀψναδυίη. Similar forms 
are éxdopev for ἐκδυέημεν and δύη 
for δυέη (mar.), The meaning is “slink 
off”. — ἄψεσϑαι, to “catch’’, as we 
say of fuel; cf. agausvor, 386. — 
διεφαένετο, cf. Herod, IV. 73, λέθους 
ἐκ πυρὸς διαφανέας. 


38ο---4. The action, as regards the 
parts taken in it, is obscure, and the 
simile explains it per obscurius; see 
the next note, Odys. brought the stake 
from the fire, the others took and 
drove it into the eye. He, raised on 
a higher level, kept on twirling it. On 
what he was raised does not appear. 
Standing on tiptoe merely, would not 
suit the purpose, since a surer footing 


than would thus be gained seems 
necessary. Nor would “reaching up’’ 
fitly render épux. deg., or suit the 
action; since more command over the 
weapon than could be gained by so 
reaching is also requisite. It should 
be noticed, however, that Aristar. read 
ἐρεισϑεὶς for caegGeds. The stake, 
allowing due force to ἐποδοχμώσας 
372, would not be quite vertical; and 
a slight elevation would thus suffice. 
The others continue holding it during 
the action δέψεον, and perhaps assist 
the revolutions (δινέομδν), while they 
guide the point. The whole action 
would be necessarily very much shorter 
than the description, even without the 
simile, — ἐνέρεισαν, “drove home’’. 

384—6. ὡς ὅτε tig x. τ. λ., the 
simile, as often in H., is inexact. In 
the wimble, the turning power seems 
administered by the strap from below 
(ὑποσσεέουσι»), conceived as wrapping 
flat round the barrel of the tool, and 
the guidance supplied from above. In 
the action illustrated it is vice versa, 
— τρυχῷ, all the grammarians take 
this as optat., which is in direct viola- 
tion of Homer's usage, who nses the 
optat. to introduce a simile only with 
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385 τρυπάνῳ, οἵ δέ τ᾽ ἔνερϑεν ὑποσσείουσιν" ἱμάντι ᾿ 
ἁψάμενοι ἑκάτερϑε, τὸ δὲ τρέχει ἐμμενὲς" αἰεί" 

Gg τοῦ ἐν ὀφθαλμῷ πυριηκέα μοχλὸν ἑλόντες 
δινέομεν,: τὸν δ᾽ αἷμα περίρρεε ϑερμὸν ἐόντα. 
πάντα δέ of βλέφαρ᾽ ἀμφὶ καὶ ὀφρύας εὗσεν" ἀϊτμὴ," 
00 γλήνηςξ καιομένης" σφαραγεῦντο" δέ of πυρὶ ῥίζαι. 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἀνὴρ' χαλκεὺς πέλεκυν" μέγαν ἠδ σκέπαρνονὶ! 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I, 385—391. 
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386. Fexareg@e. 


38s. ἔμαντα Stu., ἱμᾶσιν Apoll. Lex. 


389. 390. fot. 


387. πυριήκεα Eu., πυριηκέα K. Vi. so 


h. q., περιηκέα A., be, πυριεικέα V.; ἔχοντες y Stu., ita Aristar,, Eu., quod 


pro interp. vult Di., ἑλόντες Aristar., h. 
390. περὶ Eu. in ed. Bas., πυρὶ in ed. Ro.; ῥέξαι y. 


——. - eae ...-. - —_——- — - 
--..-.-.... 


ὡς ef preceding, and not always then 
(6. g. IN. 492). I take it as 3°¢ sing. 
subjunct. from a verb τρύπωμε (being 
found only here in H., there is no 
proof that its pres. indic. is tgvxam) 
of the form γνῷ διδῶ, which are really 
contracted forms from -wy; see Ahrens, 
Gr. Form. ὃ 56, 6. § 75. § 76. For 
the subjunct. of simile see App. A. 9 
(14). It is often followed up by the 
indic. as here. — ἔμαντι, 80 in 15 
passages, only 5 have fuag: Bekk. 
Hom. Bl. P- 279. — ἀψάμενοι, “catch- 
ing hold’’, cf. on 379, ἄψεσθαι. — 
ἑμμενὲς ἀεὶ, “with unswerving sted- 
fastness’’. 

387—8. πυριηπέα, Eustath. inclines 
to write πυριήκεα τανυήκεα, the Scholl. 
H. 9. a8 here: in ἀμφήκης ΚΑ. 256, 
προήκηρ μ΄ 205, the parox. is gener- 
ally accepted. All involve the root ax- 
‘“‘point’’; see on ἐπυράκτεον 328 sup. 
— ϑερμεὸν ἐόντα, Voss (Ni.) would 
have read ἐόντα here, referring @ag- 
μὸν to αἶμα, but needlessly. Ni. cites 
Ov. Met. XII. 275, Et vulnere sanguis 
inustus Terribilem stridore sonum dedit, 
as tending to show by sanguis inustus 
that Ovid read the same. But ἐόντα 
with an adj. preceding is so common 
a close of a Homeric line that prob- 
ability is in favour of it here. And 
the force of it is, ‘‘hot though it (the 
stake) was, the blood flowed round 
it” — enhancing the description of 
the feat, which caused a wound, pierc- 
ing while it burned. 

389. The plur. forms here, BAé- 
Pee ὀφρύας, give occasion to the 

chol. M. as to Eustath. (νυ. sup. at 333) 


HOM. OD. II, 





388 om, @ sed in mar. add. 
391. κέπαρνον Vi. so. 


to remark that the Cyclops was one- 
eyed, not by nature but by an accident. 
This, besides its natural unlikelihood, 
seems inconsistent with his suggested 
prayer to Poseidon to heal his lost 
eye, inf. 520, 525. — βλέφαρον is 
probably, if we comp. βλέφαρες (Ari- 
stoph. Lg. 373), the lower as well as 
the upper ridge on which the eye- 
lashes grow, and thus one eye must 
have two. As regards ὀφρὺς, if we 
take the Hesiodic description, Theog. 
143, μοῦνος δ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς μέσσῳ dvd. 
“ETO μετώπω, there might still be two 
hairy brows below it — of course a 
monstrous and unnatural arrangement, 
but poeticalfy conceivable. The greater 
probability, however, is that the poet 
did not trouble himself about such mi- 
nutise. For belief in a one-eyed race 
of men, cf. the Agéuaoxor of Herod. IV. 
27 and the derivation given there. 


390. σφαραγεῦντο, ‘‘were crack- 
ling”; this word seems originally to 
have expressed sound, and thence, like 
our ‘‘crack’”’ and the Gr. fiaxoy, to have 
come to mean “break” or “burst”. 
Thus βαρυσφαράγῳ πατρὶ (dit) Pind. 
Isth. VIII. 47. Thus in 440 inf. it means 
“were on the point of bursting’’. The 
word φάρυγξ or φάρυξ, 373 sup., was 
probably σφαρυγξ, so called from the 
voice it gave out, though used (Scholl.) 
for the whole throat, including both 
gullet and larynx, — ῥέξαι, cf. 4. 493, 
ὀφθαλμοῖο SéuePia. 


391---3. ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽, the point of the 
simile is the fizzing noise which the 
eye gave out. — σχέπαρνον, see on 


8 


f o. 21; ef. ρ. 108, 
c. 596. 


g E.852; cf. σ. 838, 
393. 


OATZZEIAZ 1, 392—s405. 
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ely ὕδατι ψυχρῷ Bantry μεγάλα" ἰάχοντα, 
φαρμάσσων᾽ τὸ γὰρ" αὖτε σιδήρου γε κράτος ἐστίν" 
ὃς tov olf’ ὀφθαλμὸς ἐλαϊνέῳ: περὶ μοχλῷ. 
σμερδαλέον δὲ μέγ᾽ ᾧμωξεν" περὶ δ᾽ ἴαχε πέτρη" 
ἡμεῖς δὲ δείσαντες" ἀπεσσύμεϑ᾽. αὐτὰρ ὃ μοχλὸν 
ἐξέρυσ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖο πεφυρμένον αἵματι πολλῷ" 


- roa | coy μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ ἔρριψεν ἀπὸ ξἔο χερσὶν ἀλύων.ε 
Ke δύδ, ᾿ >, αὐτὰρ ὃ Κύκλωπας μεγάλ᾽ ἥπυεν," οἵ ῥά μιν ἀμφὶς 
ΤΙ. 86.  Ἀ ὥᾧκεον ἐν σπήεσσιϊ δι᾽ ἄκριας ἠνεμοέσσας" 
ὴΝ oo 4 103, us, of δὲ βοῆς! ἀΐοντες ἐφοίτων ἄλλοθεν" ἄλλος" 
a, 42, μι 992. ἰἰστάμενοι δ᾽ sipovro περὶ σπέος, ὅττι &° κήδοι᾽ 
ὡς OT ἐς ίπτε τόσον, Πολύφημ᾽, ἀρημένος» ὧδ᾽ ἐβόησας 
pe ὃ mer νύκτα δι᾽ ἀμβροσίην 1, καὶ ἀύΐπνους" ἄμμε τέϑηςϑα.: 
rx. 84, «. ὅϑ. [|ῆ μή τις σευ μῆλα βροτῶν ἀέκοντος ἐλαύνει; 


392. ἐιάχοντα. 398. Féo. 


400. ἐοίκεον. 


402. fa. 405. ἀξέ- 


κοντος. 


392. βάπτῃ H. Wo. recentt. var. 1. St., -8ὲ K. Vi. 56. 133 A. ex em. St, Ba. 


ερὶ 
Ern,, utrumque Eu. 394. παρὰ α΄. 
0 
K. Eu,, opogev H. 


οι 
403. κήδει G. Μ, Vr., κήδει Vi. 


394. ἐλαινέω y, cf. ad 320. 


396. ὑπεσσύμεϑ᾽ M. 
56. 398. “ἀλυέων veterum nonn.” Eu. 


403. πολύφημε A. M. 


395. ὦμωξε 


397. ὀφϑαλμῶ περιφυρμένον Vi. 
400. waxovy K.; σπείεσσι K. Vi. 5. 


494. ὀρφναίην 


4. 
Vr. h var. I. (ef. 143); app’ ἐπίϑησϑα ὦ, ἐτέϑησϑα K. Vi. 56, ἄμμε τέϑεισϑα 
. α. 


G.I. Hesych., ἄμμε τέϑηασϑα var. 


ce H., σεῦ edd. ante Wo., σεῦ Wo. et recentt.; ἐλαύνει et - 


405 om. I; ef μὴ Apollon. de Synt.; 


Eu, ἐλαύνεϊ 


Vi. 5; post hunc v. Ba. ex Diogenis Laér. Zenone ‘‘suo loco restituit” 
τίς bi σ᾽ ἐτύφλωσεν καὶ ἀφείλετο λαμπάδος αὐγὰς, quem tamen contextus 
respuit. 


&. 237, a. 246. — φαρμάσσων , the 
metaphor is from the effect of drugs 
(tonics for instance, φάρμακα ἐσθλὰ 
δ. 230) on the bodily frame of man; 
ἐνδυναμῶν Schol.; “bracing, temper- 
ing’’; cf. Soph. Aj. 651, βαφῇ σέδη- 
οῦς as. — αὖτε, this implies, as inf. 
452, contrast: from being hot and yield- 
ing it becomes cold and hard. — ye 
“in particular’’, other metals not being 
so treated. 

395——402. He roared, we fled, he called 
to the Cyclopes in their mountain 
caverns. They heard and came, asking 
what ailed him? . 

398— 402. ἀλύων, but in σ. 333 7 
aivecg, a word expressing mental 


aberration, whether through joy, pain, 
or grief: perhaps connected with Lat. 
hallu-cinor, — χερσὲν belongs to ἔρρι- 
ψεν. — ἤχυεν, the loudness of the 
cry is implied by the remoteness 
ascribed to the dwellings of the Cy- 
clopes. — κήδοε, optat. proper to ob- 
lique interrogation in past tense. 
403—12, They enquired why he thus 
broke their reat — was it robbery, 
murder, or what? He told them it was 
Outis — they rejoined suitably, bidd- 
ing him pray to Poseidon his sire. 
403—123. ἐρημένος, see on ἢ. 3. — 
νύχτα dt Gus, these words occur 
in Alcman Fragm. (Bergk p. 836). — 
μή tes, for this form of question see 








DAY XxxIv.| OATZZEIAZ I. 406— 4109. 115 
ἡ μή τις σ᾽ αὐτὸν κτείνει δόλῳ" ἠὲ Bingiy;” a 408, Η. 142. 
τοὺς δ᾽ avr’ ἐξ ἄντρου προςέφη κρατερὸς Πολύφημος |»  ™*- 
“@ φίλοι, Ovrts μὲ κτείνει δόλῳ," οὐδὲ Binge.” = | 6 mar 
ot δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενοι ἔπεα" πτερόεντ᾽ ἀγόρευον ° Ν Μὰ X- me 

410 “et μὲν δὴ μή τις σε βιάξεται οἷον ἐόντα, ; an, 
νοῦσόν" γ᾽ ov mag ἔστι Aids μεγάλου ἀλέασθαι" «586, γ. δά. 
ἀλλὰ σύ γ᾽ εὔχεοῖ πατρὶ Ποσειδάωνιξ ἄνακτι." h @, 389; εἴ υ. 18. 

ὃς ἄρ᾽ ἔφαν ἀπιόντες, ἐμὸν δ᾽ ἐγέλασσε! φίλον κῆρ: 1 cf. β. 219. 
ὡς ὄνομ᾽ ἐξαπάτησεν ἐμὸν καὶ μῆτις' ἀμύμων. κ A. 369. 

415 Κυχλωψ δὲ στενάχων τε καὶ ddivarv* ὀδύνῃσιν, ι 9. 196. 
χερσὶ ψηλαφόων,. ἀπὸ μὲν λέϑον" εἶλε ϑυράων: εἶ. 40-2. 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ elvl θύρῃσι καθέξετο,» χεῖρε πετάσσας, ᾿᾿ μὰ 
εἶ τινά που μετ᾽ ὄεσσι λάβοι στείχοντα ϑύραξε"» Μ 61, 0. 451. 
οὕτω γάρ πού μ᾽’ ἤλπετ᾽ « ἐνὶ φρεσὶ νήπιον εἶναι. ᾿ς φ. 181. 





400. βέπεα. 412. ξάνακτι. 418. ὄξεσσι. 419. μὲ ἐξέλπετ᾽. 


406 om. γ Stu.; ef μὴ Apollon. de Pronom.; σαῦτον K. ΥἹ. ς; κτείνει H. ex em. 


ε 
A. G. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 Ba. Bek., κτοίνεϊ Vi. 5, κτϑινῆ Μ. κτείφῃ Vi. 56 Eu, Ro. 
Apoll. Lex.; οὐδὲ pro ἠὲ Vi. 56 6. K. α in mar. 408. οὔὕεις A. K. Vi. 5, 56; 
nee Vi. 5, ἠδ Vi. 50, οὔτε y. 409. πτερόεντα προσηύδων G, M. Stu. Vi. s, 
sed ἀγόρευον supr. M. Vi. s. 411. y V Eu, δ᾽ a@ α. Η. 1. th q; ἐστὶ A. 
I. M. Vi. omn. he qe, ἔστι Υ,, ἔστι t, ἐστὶν K. 412. Post hune y. in mar. 
addid. G, et H. (ex 519, 429) τοῦ γὰρ δὴ παῖς ἐσσὶ πατὴρ δὲ σὸς εὔχεται εἷ- 





vas. 


Cramer, Epim.; χϑῖρα Vi. so, 133. 
στέχοντα Vi, 5, 56. 


; 413. ἤτορ pro κῆρ (6 glossa natum?) H.a@ β, κῆρ h supra. 
satnoeyv Vi. 56; ἀμεένων Vi. 50 A. var. 1. Ἴ 

οι 
418. ὀΐεσι 3 λάβῃ 6. M. Vr., λάβη Vi. ς; 
419. γαρ πουμ I 


414. ἐξε- 


416. ψηλαφάων G. 417. αὐτοῦ 


. Vi. iii. 





App. A. 9 (5). — οὔεις κι τ 4. should 

be read with an eye to the fact that 

ovtig is conveyed underneath it, giv- 

ing, in conjunction with οὐδὲ βέηφιν, 

the force of a total negation to the 

whole line as understood by the Cy- 

clopes, and leading up to their rejoin- 

der, “well! if there is no one hurting 

you, etc.” What he meant was to 

assert that Outis was killing him not 

by force but by stratagem, cf. Eurip. 
Cycl. 666—7, 

Ovtts μ᾽ ἀπώλεσ᾽ 
Οὐκ ἄρ᾽ οὐδείς σ᾽ 
08 tot Bid ἠδέκει 
Tig μὸ τυφλοὲ βλέφαρον , 

Οὐκ ἄρ᾽ si 

τυφλός. 

— ἀλέασθαι, see on 274. They 

acknowledge Zeus in a qualified way 

see On 275. 


413—36. While I was amused at the 
success of my pseudonym, he groaning 
felt about removed the stone and sat 
in the entry with his hands out to 
catch us — as if we had been such 
fools! At my wit’s end for my life I 
tied sheep by threes together and a 
man under each midmost sheep. Then 
twisting myself under belly of the 
biggest ram, I waited for the dawn. 


413—6. κῆρ, secret and suppressed 
feeling seems intended — “I chuckled 
to think’’; cf. mar. — ἥτις, a farther 
play on the name, cf. the μή τις of 
405—6. — HH day only here; οἵ, 
ἀμφαφόων (mar.). The first element in 
the word is probably the same as in 
ajed-o¢, “having the surface exposed’’. 
Hence “‘to touch the surface lightly ’’ 
is the meaning, 


8 * 
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116 OATZZEIAS 1. 420—432. 

5 7. 159 mare αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ βούλευον, ὅπως" ὄχ' ἄριστα γένοιτο, 

4.8. $56 mar. εἴ τιν᾽ ἑταίροισιν Bavarov λύσινυ ἠδ᾽ ἐμοὶ αὐτῷ 
. mar e P ~ τ᾿ ΄ 

e X 161. εὑροέμην' πάντας δὲ δόλους" καὶ μῆτιν vpacvor, 

F818 mar. ὥς τε περὶ" ψυχῆς" μέγα γὰρ κακὸν ἐγγύϑεν ἦεν 

g νδτῖ,ξ.16,Θ 1. “δεῖ δὲ Q uns μεγὰ yao 7 nev. 

ἢ ξ. 808. Ww ἃ se 

Pe Oe g. ana, [208 δὲ μοι κατὰ ϑυμὸν ἀρίστη φαένετο βουλή 

k δ. 13 ἄρσενες Oleg ησαν ἐϊτρεφέες" δασύμαλλοι, 

ι μ. 424, ξ. 18. 


n ps. 87, Σ. 410; 
ef. x. 219, ει. 257, , 





mf. 108" κ. 16s. | καλοί: τε μεγάλοι τε, lodvepic* εἶρος ἔχοντες" 
τοὺς ἀκέων συνέεργον' ἐϊστρεφέεσσι" λύγοισιν, 


187. τῆς ἔπι Κύκλωψ εὖδε πέλωρ." ἀϑεμίστια» εἰδὼς, 
. tb. 8 σύντρειον αἰνύμενος᾽ ὃ μὲν ἐν μέσῳ ἄνδρα φέρεσκεν, 
q ef. 4. 490. τῷ δ᾽ ἑτέρω ἑκάτερθεν ἴτην, σώοντερ ἑταίρους. 
on Ὧν ἢ Ὡς τρεῖς δὲ ἕκαστον" par’ Steg φέρον᾽ αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε, 
ι Μ. 344. ᾿ἀρνειὸρ γὰρ" ἔην, μήλων by’ ' ἄριστος ἁπάντων, 


426. Frodvepes. 
κατερϑθεν. 


425. ὅξειες. 


20. γένηται A. K. Μ. Vr. sed A. K. sup. γένοιτο. 
ἑταίροισι Vi. 133 FI. 
» h Schol. Ambr., (1) (2); ἐδτραφέες A. 


τάροισιν Vi. 66, 5 & man. 1, 


Κ. y Vi. omn., Eu. Fl., ofseg Aristar. 
Vi. so En, var. 1.; βαϑύμαλλοι Bek. annot. 
428 om. Vi. 56. τοῖς B H. I. K. Stu. Vi. 5. 


λίγοισιν Vi. 50, λέγοισι A. var. 1. 


427. συνέξεργον. 
431. Séxactoy oftec. 


428. ξειδώς. 430. fe- 


421. ἑτάροισι K. En., 
425. oteg A. α. H. I. 


427. ἀέκων Vr.3 λύγῃσι Vi. 133, 


429. σὺν τρεῖς A. I. K. M. Vi. 5 Schol. Ambr. (2), hoc et σύνερεις h.; φόρεσκε 


Vi. so A. ex em., φορέεσκε Vr. 


τέρως y, ἑτέρωσ᾽ K.; σάοντες A. ἃ man. 1. 


430. ἕτερος ter quater Eu., ἕτερο Vi. 133, 


431. δις γ. 





421—3. These lines illustrate a. δ, 
ἀρνύμενος ἣν te ψυχὴν καὶ νόστον 
ταέρων. 

425. δασύμαλλοι, the epith. leads 
up to the contrivance which is soon 
after described; — the thicker the 
wool the more it aided the stratagem. 
— καλοΐέ, the size of the sheep may 
be poetically supposed larger than 
ordinary, to bear some proportion to 
their master. — lodvegéc, see on ὅ. 
134. The remarks on Homeric colour 
Gladst. III. iv. p. 457 foll. (ἐοδνεφὲς 
471) are well worthy of attention. The 
““Maconian woman”’ of J. 141, there 
referred to, may have been the poet’s 
country-woman, and as such would not 
be “foreign’’. But even if the art were 
so, Helen dwells amidst the rarities of 
foreign parts, and the presence of dyed 
woolin her basket would be no wonder. 
The hue was most likely some shade of 
blue (Féow, “‘violet’’). Here probably 
something unusual is similarly intended, 
viz, that the sheep had naturally the co- 


lour, whatever it was, most esteemed as 
a rare dye for wool: ef. Virg. Bueol. IV. 
45, Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet 
agnos, — ἀχέων, see App. A. 16. — 
λύγοισιν, “willow -twigs’’ used also 
(mar.) to bind a prisoner with the re- 
markable epithet μόσχοισε; the Lat. ligo 
and luctor (AvyéZm) are probably con- 
nected with it. With the same Odys. 
makes an extempore rope to bind the 
big deer (mar.). — πέλωρ x. τ. 4., 
see on 187 and 190 sup. 


430-—2. σώοντες, “covering”, 80 
(mar.) σπέρμα πυρὸς σώξων, where 
the notion of covering up 88 a means 
of safety is shown. — étaligovs, here 
the middle sheep ‘‘their fellows’’, not 
‘“ny comrades’’, As a means of conceal- 
ment this was required for the present, 
in case the Cyclops should feel about 
for them; also as a means of escape 
when daylight came. In this condition 
they are supposed to spend part ot 
the night. — γὰρ» see on 319 sup. 























440. Favak. κει. OF lov, 


442. OF tov. 


DAY XxxIv.]| OATZIZEIAE I. 433—447. 117 
~ . ~ ’ an) , 9 a £2. 510. 
tov κατὰ νῶτα λαβὼν, λασίην ὑπὸ yaorég’ ἐλυσϑεὶς δ} b N. 509, 716. 
κείμην" αὐτὰρ χερσὶν ἀώτου" θεσπεσίοιο ἃ δ᾽ 450° τοῦτ, μ 
435 νωλεμέως" στρεφϑεὶς ἐχόμην ἃ τετληότι ϑυμῷ. 5 806. Ἴ mar 
ὡς" τότε μὲν στενάχοντες ἐμείναμεν ἠῶ δῖαν. ς 28 
- > 2 ; , , ἢ K. 862, 4. 435 
nuog δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς, i 219 mar. 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἔπειτα νομόνδ᾽  ἐξέσσυτο ἄρσεναξ μῆλα, go 
ϑήλειαι δ᾽ ἐμέμηκον" ἀνήμελκτοι περὶ σηκούς"} in δ᾽ eb. 
440 οὔϑατα" γὰρ σφαραγεῦντο.! ἄναξ δ᾽ ὀδύνῃσι" κακῇσιν ° με S90; a. soe. 
τειρόμενος." πάντων ὀΐων éxeuatsro® νῶτα Poon 264, X. 
ὀρϑῶν» ἑσταότων᾽ τὸ δὲ νήπιοςι οὐκ ἐνόησεν, τ B. 187. 
ὥς of ὑπ᾽ εἰροπόκων: ὀΐων στέρνοισι δέδεντο. ὁ 418 mar. 
ὕστατος" ἀρνειὸς μήλων forevyst Ivoage, Ὁ 808 mar. 
445 λάχνῳ orevopevog™ καὶ ἐμοὶ πυκινὰ φρονέοντι. ry iM, χ. 283, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἐπιμασσάμενορ᾽" προςέφη κρατερὸς Πολύφημος | y τ΄ 813. 
“ yard” πέπον," τέμοιν ὧδε διὰ: σπέος ἔσσυο"" μήλων"" aa Tf. 885, 


443. Foe ὀίων. 


433. τὸν Vi. 50 A. var. 1.; ἐλιχϑεὶς Vi. so A. sup., ἐλευσϑεὶς Vi. 56, ἐλυϑεὶς γ 


Stu., ἐρεισϑεὶς ἢ ἐλευσθεὶς Vi. 56 var. 1., ἐλυσϑεὶς Schol. ΜΙ, 393. 
438. ἄρρενα A. 


A. Vi. 56. 437 om. y Stu. 


436. ἠὼ 
439. δὲ μέμηκον a β 1. Vi. 


, ς ὶ 
50, 133 Eu., δὲ μέμυκον Vi. 5, 56, ὃ ἐμέμηκον A.; παρὰ K. Stu. y, πᾶθα a. 


441. οἵων om. γ. 


445. λαχμῷ mas, xiii (y) Eu. Fl. Ro., λαχμῶ H. 8, edd. 


ante Wo. Apoll. Lex. Hesych., hayves a, layve G. var. 1. Herodian, ‘melius” 
Eu. m. Seleucus ad Etym. Mag. 558. 24. var. 1. h schol. Heidel. m. v., ita 


446, 


433—5. κατὰ... λαβὼν, in tmesis. 
—  νὥτα, the reason of this action is 
probably that the animal was recumbent 
till thus aroused. — ἐλυσϑεὶς, (the 
var. lt, here should be noticed,) ἐλύω 
εἰλύω, the latter rather stronger in 
meaning, ‘wrap’? or “cover”; ἐλύω 
“wind” or “twist’’; cf. νεφέλη εἶλυ- 
μένος apoug E. 186, ῥυμὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
γαῖαν ἐλύσϑη F. 393; “twisting my- 
self under”. — aa@tov, Buttm. views 
this as properly the old word for floc- 
cus, with no relation to the ‘flower’, 
real or metaphorical, of anything; 
Lezil, 33. — νωλεμέως (see App. 
A. 21) goes here with ὀχόμην. --- στε- 
vayortes, “with many a sigh” of ill 
suppressed anxiety. 

437—45-. Morning came. The cattle 
went forth, the females unmilked. He 
felt the sheep’s backs: so they escaped 
— I holding on to the ram during a 
pause of anziety. 

439— 45. ἐμέμηχον»» the doubled 


Wo. et recentt. 


πιμαιόμενος et -μασσόμενος Eu. 


syllable conveys the image of their 
oft repeated note, and suggests the 
onomatopoietic origin of the word. The 
fact would serve to distract the Cy- 
clops’ attention from the rams. — éga-~ 
φαγεῦντο, see on 390 sup. — ἐπε- 
μαΐέδτο, see on 302 sup. — ὀρθῶν, 
as recumbent before; see on vata, 
433 sup. — δέδεντο, the thick wool 
(425 sup.) would hide the ropes. — 
πυκινὰ φρον. — i. e. to be prepared 
against any miscarriage. The Scholl. 
notice the φελεταιρέα of Odys. in thus 
taking the last chance of escape and 
not being, like the rest, tied under 
three. 

447-60. He stopped the ram, felt it, 
and spoke to it, wondering why it came 
last, and adding — if it could only 
speak and tell him where I was, his 
revenge would be sweet! 

447—9. κριὲ, cf. Cicero Tusc. Quaest. 
V. 39 ‘‘Polyphemum Homerus cum im- 
manem ferumque finxisset, cum ariete 











118 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 448—458. 
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ad. 810. os, ὕστατος; οὔ" τι πάρος γε λελειμμένος" ἔρχεαι οἰῶν, 

ca 118, H. 162. ἀλλὰ πολὺς πρῶτος νέμεαι τέρεν᾽ ἁ ἄνϑεα ποίης, 

fe S07, 4. 539 | waned? βιβὰς, πρῶτος δὲ Gods! ποταμῶν ἀφικάνεις, 450 
g 0. 808, 2. 223. πρῶτος δὲ σταϑμόνδε λιλαίεαιξ ἀπονέεσϑαι 

iW. 58%, 41. ἔσπχέριος"" νῦν αὖτε πανύστατος ἱ ἦ σύ γ᾽ ἄνακτος 

| 504, 2.108, ν. 543; | ὀρϑαλμὸν ποϑέεις; τὸν ἀνὴρ κακὸς ἐξαλάωσεν, 

none S69. σὺν λυγροῖς ἑτάροισι, δαμασσάμενορ" φρένας οἴνῳ, 

© ENO cf. 18. Οὔτις," ὃν οὔ πω φημιο πεφυγμένον» εἶναι ὄλεϑρον. 455 
ἃ δ carver. e.sa1, δέ δὴ ὁμοφρονέοιςα ποτιφωνήεις τε γένοιο, 

ΠΑΡ εἰπεῖν, ὅππῃ κεῖνος ἐμὸν μένος ἠλασκάξει "τ΄, 


t 441. τῷ κέ of ἐγκέφαλός" γε διὰ σπέος" ἄλλυδις" ἄλλῃ 
Ϊ 


u 8. 11 mar. 





448. oF lay. 


448. ἔρχεο Vi. 50, 133; ἀρνῶν Stu. γ @ var. |. 


ναέεσϑαι et -νέεσθαι Eu. 
var. 1. ποϑέεις. 4584. φρένα Vi. 5. 
H. P. α, ολέϑρου Vi. 5, 56. 


452. Feonéguog ov Favaxtog. 
. 458. οι. 


442. ἢ I. K. Vi. 5) 56. 


484. folva. 451. «ειπεὶν. 


451. λιλαέεσαι Vi. 50; ἀπο- 


᾽ν 
43. πεϑέεις H. cum 


455. οὔτις A. K. Μ. Vi, 5, 56, ἔμμεν" 
456. εἶθε α in mar.; ὁμοφρονέοις H. Eu. ΕἸ. 


οι 
edd. pler., “Ψψεξιβ M. Vi. 5, -νεεὶς Stu. Ro. Bas.; ποτὲ φωνήεις A. I. K. 457. 


πποι Vi. 133 ὅππῃ H.; ἡλυσκαξει Vr. 


458. και pro xe ]. Vr. Eu., κεν a; 


ποτὶ σπέος Eu. 


etiam colloquentem facit, ejusque laudare 
fortunas, quod qua vellet ingredi posset 
et guae vellet attingere. This shows that 
Cicero completely missed, or perhaps 
mis-remembered, the spirit of the pas- 
sage. He wholly skips the emphatic 
thrice-repeated πρῶτος and seems in 
laudare fortunas and qua vellet ingredi 
to contrast the ram’s fortunes with his 
own, instead of the ram’s slinking out 
last with his usual forwardness. But 
the sympathy claimed for himself in 
452—3 is the crowning point of the 
whole to which all the rest leads up, 
and this too Cicero slurs over. The 
Scholl. comp. Hector to his horses, 
“mavhe te καὶ ov Πόδαργε x. τ. λ.᾽". 
Θ. 185. — πέπον, “gentle ram”, ὦ 
πέπον generally forms an exclamation 
by itself; cf. αὗ πέπον, ὦ Μενέλαε, Z. 
5s The word seems derived from the 
notion of ripe fruit, soft, mellow, and 
sweet; matura et cocta Cic. Cato, XIX. 71. 
In Latin wex- becomes cog- or cic- (ct- 
cur); but is retained in pop-ina = co- 
guina: we have “bake’’ and “‘cook’’ side 
by side; and so the German. — ἔρχεαι 
... Μέριεαι, for the pres. see on ὅ. 811. 

4s0—4. βιβὰς, this form with βὲ- 


Baca βιβάντα, and βιβῶν with βιβῶντα 
are alike supported on good author- 
ity; e.g. the Schol. Ven.A. and Eustath. 
both have βιβὰς in H. 213 and O. 686, 
in I’. 22 both have βιβῶντα, in 4. 539 
all mss. have βιβῶσα; see La Roche, H. 
Textk. p. 216, from whose remarks it 
seems that βιβὰς -dda x,t. λ. is ra- 
ther more frequent. — awte, see on 
393 sup. — φρένας, might be φρένα 
«οένῳ, but need not; see on 182 sup. 

455. Ni. thinks that this line inter. 
rupts the current of feeling which 
otherwise runs on uninterrupted from 
the sympathetic question, ἡ ov γ᾽ ἄνα- 
utog κ. t. 4., to the sympathetic wish 
εἰ δὴ ὁμοφρ. But he does not say why 
it should not be interrupted, for in- 
stance by a sudden thought of him who 
had wrought the mischief from which 
the speaker was smarting. He propo- 
ses to drop the line out, Its meaning 
is threatful, “I can tell him he is not 
yet out harm’s way”’. 

486—60. el δὴ x. τ. 1., “if only you 
could sympathize!’’ — 7Aaoxatec, for 
the various forms, ἀλυσκάξω etc., see 
mar. — Οὗ... ϑεινομένου, see on £. 
157—9, κ᾿ 483—5. — γέ adds a scornful 














DAY XXxxIv.| ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ 1. 449 -- 414. [19 
ϑεινομένου" ῥαίοιτο πρὸς" οὔδεϊ ° κὰδ δέ κ᾽ ἐμὸν κῆρ "5, ἐδ ST ae 
46ο λωφήσειες κακῶν, τά μοι οὐτιδανὸς ἃ πόρεν Οὐτις.» ὃν E. To. 
La) ee , 6 ° . 
ὡς εἰπὼν τὸν κριὸν" ἀπὸ ξο πέμπε ϑύραζξε.ἷ ἃ 8.309, ε. 515 
ἐλθόντες δ᾽ ἠβαιὸν" ἀπὸ σπείους τε καὶ αὐλῆς, at 894, Φ». 237 
πρῶτος ὑπ᾽ ἀρνειοῦ λυόμην, ὑπέλυσα δ᾽ ἑταίρους. 5,1, σ, %-% ὦ 
καρπαλίμως ὃὲδ τὰ μῆλα ταναῦύπ οδα πίονα! δημῷ ἢ to. 
465 πολλὰ περιτροπέοντεςΚ ἐλαύνομεν, ὄφρ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα k Β. 295. 
’ 3 e 3 ’ ] , e m , K. 35, ®, 607 
ixoue? - ἀσπάσιοιϊ δὲ φίλοις ἑτάροισι" φάνημεν, m 330. 
n 61 mar 


of φύγομεν" ϑανατον" τοὺς δὲ στενάχοντος γοώντες. 


ο Σ. 855. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ove? εἴων, avai δ᾽ ὀφρύσι" νεῦον éxaor@, | P 1. 40--1, Ε. 803. 


κλαίειν" ἀλλ᾽ ἐκέλευσα Bods καλλίτριχα" μῆλα 
470 πόλλ᾽ ἐν νηὶ βαλόνταρ' ἐπιπλεῖνα ἁλμυρὸν" ὕδωρ. | 5 986 
οὖν δ᾽ aly’ εἴςβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑῖζον, 
ἑξῆς δ᾽ ἑἐξόμενοι πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε τόσσον ἀπῆν, ὅσσον τε γέγωνε Boreas, 


. 139, IZ. 250, 
4 Ὁ 205: εἴ. ε. 490. 
r #. 164, φ. 431. 


t cf. μ. 415, ξ. 305. 
u 227 mar. 

v ὅ. 511 mar. 

w 108—4 mar. 


καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ Κύχλωπα xgoonvdav’ κερτομίοισιν oo. 94 


461. ξειπών. Féo. 


468. νεῦσα Fexaoto. 


469. κλάξξειν. 471, κλε Εῖσι. 


449. δέοιτο « δέοιτο γ; ϑεινομένον Η,, θεινόμενος οἱ xadd” ἐμὸν αὖ κῆρ Υἱ. 


50, xad δ᾽ ἐμὸν κῆρ Η. Eu., xad δέ κεν α H. var. 1. ΕἸ. 
462. δὴ βαιὸν Herodian.; σπέους ἠδὲ Vr. 


Vi. 5, 56. 


mar. H. var. 1. Ro. S8t.; πέονι G.I. Vr. Vi. 5, 56, mov ἃ H. 


ν 
τροπόωντες Hesych. 468. ἀνὰ Ἡ. 


460. ουτις K. Μ. 
464. τανυποδα a in 


465. περι- 
4γι. κάϑιζον A. I, K. Μ, Vi. omn. 


474. μειλιχίοισι ὦ sed in mar. correx. 





emphasis, “that brain of his!’’ or, as 
C. F. Nagelsbach, de part. y#, Ὁ. 18, 
“his very brain”. — ovtidaydg, “that 
good-for-nothing!” 

461—79. Quit at last, I got down 
and released the rest. We drove off 
his flocks and rejoined our comrades 
at the ship. I checked lamentations, 
silence being our only safety. We put 
off. But while we were yet within 
reach of voice, I turned and taunted 
him with the vengeance which had 
overtaken him, 

461—70. Sugate merely means 
‘forth’ without special reference to 
Svea (mar.) — ἐλθόντες, the plur. 
subject is distributively taken in ἐγὼ 
and ἑταῖροι (as it should have regularly 
been) in 463, but then the second mem- 
ber of the distribution changes the subj. 
to obj. — ἑταέρους ; see mar., and the 
remarks on & 477, where anacol. in 


an appositional sentence occurs in both 
the distributed members. — ἠβαιὸν, 
see on 7. 14. In Hes. Opp. 418, we 
have βαιὸν ὑπὲρ xepaing, and the 
Schol. Ven. at B. 380 allows βαιὸν as 
a reading but supports ἡβαιὸν as more 
Homeric. — πολλὰ, adv. with περι- 
teoz.; meaning ‘“‘dodging and heading 
them this way and that’’, as no shouts 
or whistling (315 sup.) could safely be 
used. In 470 inf. πόλλ᾽ agrees with 
μῆλα. --- ot, these were only six, beside 
himself. Twelve were taken, 195 sup., 
six eaten by the Cyclops. — oteve- 
yorto, “were beginning to lament”. 
— ἀνὰ, has neg. force here (mar.), in 
tmesis with vevoy; cf. Virg. Aen. III. 
667, tacitique incidere funem.— βαλόν- 
tag denotes dispatch, or τιϑέντας 
would have sufficed. 

471—g. χληῖσι, see App. F. 1 (17). 
— καϑίῖξον, see on &. 6. — τόσσον 





120 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ I. 475—486. [DAY xxxIVv. 

a 2, 858, νι δ. “ Kuxloy, οὐκ" ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλες ἀνάλκιδος" ἀνδρὸς 
en ἑταίρους 475 
ea. 46. ἔδμεναι ἐν- σπῆι γλαφυρῷ κρατερῆφι" βίηφιν 

Ε ἢ, δῖ, 5. 8:9. | xale λέην σέ γ᾽ ἔμελλε κιχήσεσϑαι' κακὰξ ἔργα, 

; TE 303. eso, σχέτλι᾽," ἐπεὶ ξείνους οὐχ ἄξεο' σῷ" ἐνὶ οἴκῳ 

kd. 4. ἐσθέμεναι" τῷ σε Ζεὺς tisaro! xal™ ϑεοὶ ἄλλοι." 

1 9. 806 mar., ». m ͵ “a ew , ; . 

οὖν $77 ὡς ἐφάμην, 0 δ᾽ ἔπειτα yodmoanto® κηρόϑι μαλλον" 480 





p Ἀ.1123, δ. 844 πιατ. 
q μ΄. 354, Ο. 698. 
r δέ0--3. 
8 μ. 218. 
t =. 892. 
Ὁ 8. 490. 
ν 2. 689. 





477. ξέργα. 


476. oxeit ΥἹ. 5; Binge: A. K. Μ. Vi. omn. 
482. καδδέβαλε K. Vi. 56, -λεῖ A.; νεὼς A. I. K. Stu. Vr. 


ῥίψας Vi. s. 


inne δ᾽ ἀπορρήξας κορυφὴν" ὄρεος μεγάλοιο, 

'xad’P δ᾽ ἔβαλε προπάροιϑε νεὸς! κυανοπρῴροιο, 

[τυτϑὸν,- ἐδεύησεν δ᾽ οἰήιον" ἄκρον [κέσϑαι. 

᾿ἐκλύσϑη" δὲ θάλασσα κατερχομένης ὑπὸ πέτρης" 

τὴν δ᾽ αἶψ᾽ ἤπειρόνδε παλιρρόϑιον" φέρε" κῦμα, 
'πλημμυρὶς ἐκ πόντοιο, ϑέμωσε δὲ χέρσον ἱκέσθαι. 





478. «Ἐοίκω. 


& 
477. κιχήσασϑαι M. 481. axog- 


Vi. iii, Schol, Z. 3 H. δ man. alt, νέος α B y H. a man.1 et ad x. 127. 


483. ἡ Eu. h, servant m. q. V [] Wo. et recentt. 


oy melius” Eu. 


48s. τὴν ὃ 
Eu.; παλιρόθιον I. 


ἂψ h. αἷψ᾽ H. ΕἸ. edd., τὴν 


484. ἐκλείσθη Η., “ ἐκλύ- 
δὲ ἐς ἤπειρον 


486. πλημυρὶς (εἰ πλήμυρις) Eu. Ro. Bas. Bek. Di., 


"7 - 
y H. I. K. Vr. Vi. iii. m, he Hesych. ΕἸ. St. edd. rell.; ϑέμωσεν Aristar., Ἢ 
4- suspicor ϑέμωσαν (a 542 translato schol. ibi δὰ κύμα pertinens). 


eee γέγωνε, gee on &. 400. — οὐχ eee 
ἀνάλκιδος, “not one who could not 
revenge himself”. — ἔμελλες, so often 
(mar.} ἃ fact or result achieved is put 
as it were back to the point of time 
at which it was prospective; so ἔμελλε 
477. We may illustrate this by the 
contrast of the Lat. epistolary idiom, 
dabam etc. literas, which puts a present 
fact forward to the point at which it 
will appear past.— χρατερῆφι Bin- 
guy, “by high-handed violence”. 
καὶ Ainy, see on a. 46. — ὄχέελι᾽, 
‘“‘atrocious”; sometimes, according to 
context, ‘‘presumptuous”, or  plur. 
,,dare-devils” (mar.). — οὐκ &eo 
» Shrankest not”. — Ζεὺς, whom he 
had defied sup. 275—8. 

480—sos. He answered by flinging 
a fragment of rock, which overshot 
the mark, but raised a swell which 
washed our ship back towards the shore. 
I shoved her off and nodded to my 
comrades to pull lustily, When we 
had doubled our previous distance, I 


shouted again, in spite of my com- 
rades’ remonstrances, who feared my 
voice would guide his next shot to 
crash them. But I was staunch and 
spoke my mind indignantly, telling him 
my real fame and country. 

481 —3. So the Lestrygones, giant 
cannibals, in the next book, pelt the 
ships ἀπὸ πετράων ἀνδραχϑέσι yee- 
μαδίέοισιν, κι 121; cf. Ov. Met. XIV. 
181—2, Vidi cum monte revulso Imma- 
nem scopulum medias permisit in undas. 

483 is rejected as anticipating its 
right place 541 inf. The olsow is the 
steering paddle (mar. App. F. 1 (14)). 
A rock falling aft, as there it does, 
might well just fall short of the pad- 
dle’s end; not so one which past over 
the ship and fell ahead. Some of the 
early commentators thought that Odys. 
had turned the ship round, to speak 
to the Cyclops — a supposition, for 
which there is no more ground here 
than in 542. 

485—6. xAnuprvels, Apollon. Rhod. 


485 


DAY XXxIv.| 


αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ χείρεσσι" λαβὼν περιμήκεαῦ κοντὸν 

ὦσα παρέξ᾽- ἑτάροισι δ᾽ ἐποτρύνας ἃ ἐκέλευσα 

ἐμβαλέεξειν κώπῃς." tw’! ὑπὲκ κακότητα φύγοιμεν, 

490 κρατὶ κατανεύων᾽"5 of δὲ προπεσόντες" ἔρεσσον. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ δὶς τόσσον' ἅλα πρήσσοντες" ἀπῆμεν, 

καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ Κύκλωπα προρηύδων, ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἑταῖροι 

μειλιχίοις α ἐπέεσσιν ἐρήτυον ἄλλοϑενο ἄλλος" 
σχέτλιε.» τίπτ᾽ ἐθέλεις ἐρεϑιξέμεν ἄγριον ἄνδρα; 

405 ὃς καὶ νῦν πόντονδε βαλὼν βέλος ἤγαγε νῆα 

avrig ἐς ἤπειρον," καὶ δὴ φάμεν" αὐτόϑ᾽ ' ὀλέσθαι. 

εἰ δὲ φϑεγξαμένου τευ ἢ αὐδήσαντος ἄκουσεν, 

συν κεν ἄραξ᾽ " ἡμέων κεφαλὰς καὶ vita’ δοῦρα, 

μαρμάρῳ" ὀκριόεντι βαλών" τόσσον" γὰρ ἴησιν."» 

σοο ὧς φάσαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν πεῖθον ἐμὸν μεγαλήτορα" ϑυμόν᾽" 

ἀλλά μιν ἄψορρον"" προςέφην κεκοτηότιῦν ϑυμῷ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 487—s01. 
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493. Fexéecoty. 


488. πάρεξ A. K. 3 M. Vi. iii; ἐποτρύνων Vi, 4: Eu, Ro. Bas., -vag αἃ βγ FI. 
κ 


St. edd. rell. 


489 om. K. Stu, Vi. so; ὑπ 


M. Vi. iii; φύγωμεν a Vi. 133 


ΕἸ. 491 om, γ, πρήσοντες A. Vi. 56, πρήσαντες 1., πλησσοντες Rhian., h. q.; 


ἄπιμεν V. ἅἄπῃμεν H., ἄπησαν Ἐπ. 
δὴ ἐγὼ Fi. 
tev Wo, et recentt, 


IV. 1269, has imitated this, ἀλλα μὲν 
αὐτὴ πλημμυρὶς ἐκ πόντοιο 
μεταχϑονίην ἑκόμισσες Ni. suspects 
from this that φέρεν αὐτὴ was read 
by him here, and that there was an- 
other reading φέρε κῦμα, omitting 
this 486; since wAnup. being fem. 
does not well match with xogeqa neut. 
I think that 486 is probably a later 
line. πλημμ. is the proper word for 
“tide”, which is scarcely observable 
in the Mediterranean, and seems to 
denote a more advanced stage of nav- 
igation than the Homeric. The verse 
has another strange word too, ϑέ- 
pose, probably a seaman’s phrase, 
and nowhere else found in Greek, = 
287, “set”, or else nvaynxace “drove” 
(Scholl.). 

487—90. κοντὸν, “‘ship’s pole”, 
perhaps the same as ξυστον App\ Ε΄. 
1 (1 ἢ The derivation is probably 
κεν- Exavoy, generally found in sense 


496. ἐπ᾿ ἤπειρον Btu. y. 
498. ovyxsy I. Apoll. Lex. 
so, ΕἸ. et edd. ante Wo., ὀκριόεντι H. quod Hesych, confirmat. 


492. τότε δὴ -Vi. s Aristar., Mm. Ox., τότε 


497. tev 1. Vi. omn. edd, ante Wo., 
499. ὀκρυόεντι Vi. 5, 


of “slew”, but first meaning probably 
“eut’’, containing the root of canif, 
kn-ife. Thus a felled tree, or lopped 
bough, is the original sense of xov- 
tog, really a verbal adj. — ἐμβα- 
λέειν x., cf, Pind. Pyth. IV. 356—7, 
κάρυξε δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐμβαλεῖν κώπαισι. 
προπεσόντες, cf. Virg. Aen. V. 189, 
insurgite remis, and 197—8, olli certa- 
mine summo procumbunt, Ni. cites Xen. 
Oeconom. VIII. 8 of rowers, ἐν τάξει 
μὲν κάθηνται, ἐν τάξει δὲ προνεύ- 
ovety ἐν τάξει δὲ ἀναπίπτουσιν. 
491—505. δὲς τόσσον, twice as far 
from shore as before; but the Cyclops, 
we may suppose, had now come down 
to the water’s edge, or was wading 
after them; cf. Virg. Aen. III. 671, 
Nec potis lontos fluctus @quare sequendo. 
They might thus be still within the 
τύσσον ὅσον τὸ γέγωνε βοήσας of him. 
— δὲ δὲ, they mean “if, when we 
were drifting to the shore the Cyclops 











122 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ I. ς02--516. [Day χχχιν. 
ὁ B54, 3s, |, «Κύκλωψ, αἴ χέν τίς δε καταθνητῶν" ἀνθρώπων 
cf. 100, ὀφθαλμοῦ εἴρηται ἄξιοι nv’ αωτὺν, 

λα mae φάσϑαι 3° Ὀδυσσῆα ͵ πτολιπορϑιον ἐξαλαώσαι.." 

" κ' oO To υἱὸν! parang 7 Ἰθάκῃ ἔνι οἰκέ' ἔχοντα" 
Sie eran Pirie tpepen anal 
k cf, 191 mar., 7. ἔσχε τι Lpdbe ‘ 1, wie ων . 
1 T. 167, 826, ¥. 9 sYUAOE μᾶντιξ΄ aYNQ' NUS TE μεγας TE, 
mE, 989. Τήλεμος Evevpidns, ὃς μαντοσύνῃ" ἐκέκαστο," 

n β. 458 mar. καὶ μαντευόμενος κατεγήρα" Κυκλώπεσσιν' 

P a3, oe: 6. ὅς μοι ἔφη τάδε πάνταϑ τελευτησεσϑαι ὀπίσσῳ 2 
εἶεν αι, χειρῶν: ἐξ Ὀδυσῆος ἁμαρτήσεσθαι ὀπωπῆς." 

0, 280," 886, | 244 αἰεί τινα φῶτα" μέγαν καὶ καλὸν ἐδέγμην." 

ν oe 0, 314 ταδ. ἐνθάδ᾽ " ἐλεύσεσθαι, μεγάλην ἐπιειμένον ἀλκήν" 

x φ. 181; εἵ.λ.898. νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἐὼν ὀλίγος τε καὶ οὐτιδανὸς" καὶ ἄκικυς" 515 
yo ὀφϑαλμοῦγν ἀλάωσεν, ἐπεί μ᾽ ἐδαμάσσατο: οἴνῳ. 





503. ἀξεικελίην. sos. ἐοικί᾽, 


514. ἐπιξειμένον. 516. βοίνω. 


602. εἰ καὶ τίς σε παταχϑονίέων h, ἢ. ad 106, αἴ κέν Eu, εἰ edd., κέν te σε 
Vi. omn., κατὰ θνητῶν A. I. K. Μ. Vi. omn., καταϑν. Ba. Wo. et recentt. 
504. φᾶσϑαι 1. K. M. Vi. 56, 133 Fl. Ro. Bas. quod redarg. Eu., φάσϑαι edd. 


a St.; πεολίπορϑον H. 


50s. λαέρταο α Vi. 5, 56, -2@ y. 507. ὦ Vi. 133M 
500. εὐρυμέδης ἢ εὐρύμαχος Schol. Theoc. VI. 23. δυσ. 


512. χείρεσσιν ἐξ᾿ 


σῆος Vi. 50. 515. ἄκικυς Aristot, de Poesi, 23, libri pler., ἄναλκις a γ Stu., 


cf, Eu, ad 530, ἀδικὴς var. 1. Eu. m. St. 


516. ἀλάωσας wy A. K, Stu. Vi. iii. 


m. et h. var. 1. ΕἸ. Ro. Bas. oe St. var. 1, 089 H., μ’ ἐδαμάσσαο A. K. Vi. ς 


h, et m. var. 1. ΕἸ. Ro., gato H., we δαμάσσαο α Vi. 50, 133, ἐπεὶ Sapaccags 


y Stu., ἀλάωσεν.. 


. ἐδαμάσσατο Eu. Ven. St, Ba. Ern. Wo. et recentt. 





had then heard any one’s voice etc.”’, 
i. 6. as they had held their breath 
then, so he should now. — φάσϑαε, 
Bacon says, Essay IV, “On Revenge”, 
“Some when they take revenge are 
desirous the party should know whence 
it cometh: this is the more generous. 
For the delight seemeth to be not so 
much in doing the hurt as in mak- 
ing the party repent: but base and 
crafty cowards are like | the arrow 
that flieth in the dark.” So Arist. 
Rhet, 11. 3, τό, καὶ ἐὰν μὴ αἰσϑήσε- 
σϑαι οἴωνται ὅτι δι᾽ αὐτοὺς, καὶ ave’ 
ὧν ἔπαϑον .... διὸ ὀρθῶς πεποίηται, 
“ φάσϑαι ὀδυσσῆα πτολίπορϑον᾽" ὡς 
οὐ δτιμωφημένος, εἰ εἰ μὴ ἤσθετο καὶ 
ὑφ᾽ ov κα 

5ο6---25. The Cyclops recognized the 
ancient oracle of a seer, who had fore- 


told his suffering and its author, but 
he had expected a very different sort 
of person. He gave me an ironical 
invitation to return — he would bespeak 
me Poseidon’s aid, who alone could 
repair his lost sight, I replied, “1 
wished I could as surely strike him 
dead, as Poseidon would be unable to 
heal him”. 

507—16. fe ἑκάνει, ‘have come 
home to me’ - Tndepos, so Theoer. 
VI. 33,, αὐτὰρ ὁ μαντις ὁ Τήλεμος 
ἔχϑο᾽ ἀγορεύων. --- ἐὼν ... ἄρκυς, 
“feeble creature’’, xixvg is foun 
meaning “ strength”, cf. mar.; 80 
Zschyl. Fragm. 216, Dind., σοὶ δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἕνεστι κέκυς οὐδ᾽ ᾿αἴμόῤῥ ὄντοι φλέβε 
— The readings ἀλάωσας and δα. 
μάσσαο (Harl.) should be noticed in 
516. 











οἶκον ἐὐκτίμενον καὶ ἑὴν ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν, 


DAY XxxIv.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ I. 517—533. 123 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε" δεῦρ᾽, Ὀδυσεῦ, iva” τοι ade ξείνια Pelco, |* ϑ' 1% mar 
πομπήν“ τ᾽ ὀτρύνω δόμεναι κλυτὸν ὁ Evvootyacov’ | ¢ % 30. mar. 
τοῦ γὰρ ἐγὼ παῖς εἰμὶ," πατὴρ δ᾽ ἐμὸς εὔχεται εἷναι" |e, μαι. 
520 αὐτὸς δ᾽, αἵ x ἐθέλῃσ᾽, ἰήσεται,5 οὐδέ τις ἄλλος = | F Bo, το, τα 
οὔ te! Pedy" μακάρων ov te ϑνητῶν' ἀνθρώπων." [ΐ 4 880. πα 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προρέειπον | 1,7: 1%, 5 9 
és at γὰρπ δὴ ψυχῆς" τε καὶ αἰῶνός os δυναίμην _ Se ALN. 5-3 
εὐνινο ποιήσας πέμψαι δόμον» “Atdog εἴσω" ox. ΓΝ 
525 ὡς οὐκ ὀφθαλμόν γ᾽ infested οὐδ᾽ ἐνοσέχϑων." 2.246; cl =. 60. 
ὡς ἐφάμην, ὃ δ᾽ ἔπειτα Ποσειδάωνι" ἄνακτι Faia ραν. 
εὔχετο," χεῖρ᾽" ὀρέγων εἰς οὐρανὸν" ἀστερόεντα" ι 6. 856. "Ἢ 
κλῦθι." Ποσείδαον γαιήοχε κυανοχαῖτα" vy. 85. 
» w y. 122 mar.; cf 
εἰν ἐτεόν ys σός eluc,* πατὴρ δ᾽ ἐμὸς εὔχδαιν εἶναι.) π 500, 820. 
530 δὸς μὴ Ὀδυσσῆα" πτολιπόρϑιον οἴκαδ᾽ 5" ἰχέσϑαι. yy. S81, α. 460 
[vlov>> Δαέρτεω, Ἰθάκῃ eve οἰκί ἔχοντα. s 3. ὃ παῖ. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ of pote’ ἐστὶ φίλους τ᾽ ἰδέειν καὶ ἰκέσϑαι "ὦ 530, A. 19, 
bb ὅδ. 555 mar. 


ce 8. 41—2 mar. 





§22. προσέξειπον. 


613. αἰῶνος. 
λιπόρϑον Folxad’. 


631. οιχί. 


524. AF Fidos. 
, 532. For φίλους Fidéecs. 


526. Favante. 530. πτο- 


533. foixoy 


ἔβην. 


517. παρξεένια A. K. Vi. 56, παραξ. Vi. κ. 
aves γὶ af xe θέλησ᾽ H. Vi. 133, al xs ϑέλης y Stu.; κἂν ἄλλος K. 


H., ye A. Vr. 


524. ποιήσασϑαι γ. 
qzo G, 


530. πτολίπορθον A. K. Stu. Vr. Vi. 133. ΕἸ. Ald. 
A. H. I. K. M, Stu. Vr. Vi. omn. Eu. sed @ in mar, add. [] Wo. Bek. Di. 


519. παϊς A. I. M. Vi. iii. 


528. ποσειϑάων A. Vi. so. 
431 om. a y 
§32. 


εἴ of καὶ μοῖρα φέλους a et B (sed ἐστὶ inser.) K. Stu. y, ef of x. μ. ἐστὶ Vi. 5, 


εἴ of μ. 4. et rursus εἰ καὶ μ. ἐστὶ Eu. 


§24— 5. εὖνιν, according to Eustath. 
derived fr. εἷς, as if ‘alone, solitary”; 
cf. ὅς pe... υἱῶν εὐνιν ἔϑηκε mar., 
and ischyl. Persae 188 ---Ο, πολλὰς 
Περσίδων ἔκτισαν εὄνιδας καὶ ἀνάν- 
δρουρ. — ὡς, “458 surely as”; for 
similar imprecations etc. of the form 
ai γὰρ ... ὡς see mar. — ὀόφϑαλ» 
pov γ᾽, this is explained by C. F. 
Nagelsbach p. 5 as expressing, ‘‘not 
even Poseidon will heal thine eye, even 
though he might all other wounds”, 
perhaps more simply, as above at 458, 
‘twill heal that eye of yours’’. 

526—43. He prayed to Poseidon to 
stop my return; or if that were fated, 
to make it solitary and joyless, with 
after troubles in my home. His prayer 
was heard. He hurled a mightier stone. 


533 om. B, ἣν ὃ eraso H. 


It fell just short, and its surge washed 
us onwards. 

g29—33- δὲ ἐτεόν ye x. τ. λ., ‘if 
it be true (as it is) that I am your 
son”, as calling upon the god to make 
it good: cf. Theocr. XXII. 133, ὃν 
πατέρ᾽ ἐκ πόντοιο Ποσειδάωνα 
κιπλήσκων; Virg. Georg. IV. 323, Si 
modo, quem perhibes, pater est Thym- 
breus Apollo. — δὸς μὴ, on this 
prayer granted nearly the whole of 
the poem turns. The domestic disorder 
to which we are introduced in the 
earlier books, and the successive losses 
of eleven ships with their crews at 
Lestrygonié, and of his own ship and 
crew after leaving Thrinakié, in books 
X and XII, arise directly from the 
Cyclops’ curse heard by Poseidon, and 


124 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ I. 534—541. [Day XXXIV. 


4 ἃ. χὰ, μι πανὶ ὀψὲ" κακῶς ἔλθοι, ὀλέσας" ἄπο πάντας ἑταίρους. 


εἴ, w. 1. 
b δ. i ‘nar νηὸς ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίης. εὕροι δ᾽ ἐν πήματα οἴκῳ." 535 
ἢ ἀν 118, @. 01. ag ἔφατ᾽ ἃ εὐχόμενος, τοῦ δ᾽ ἔκλυε κυανοχαίτης. 
oH 9686.9ςϑ. ἰαὐτὰρ & γ᾽ ἐξαῦτιρο πολὺ μείξονα λᾶαν ἀείρας 
Γ ΔΙ. 888, 5. 411. nx’ ἐπιδινήσας.5 éxégevos* δὲ ἵν᾽ 1 ἀπέλεϑρον. 
g 1.518: cf.v. 218. δι δ᾽ Bad é 9 . 1 ; 
h A. 235. κα βαλεν μετόπισθε νεοςὶ χκυανοπρῴροιο 
CE δώ. " τυτϑόν, ἐδεύησεν δ᾽ οἰήιον ἄκρον [κέσϑαι. 540 
ι γ. 399.  ἐκλύσθη δὲ ϑάλασσα κατερχομένης ὑπὸ πέτρης᾽ 


— ee ---.--ὄ --ἕ - .. - 


535. οίκως 838. Fir’. 


534. ἔλθῃ Schol. #. 567, ἔλθοι Stu.; ἀπὸ A. I. Vi. 0, ἀπο ex ras. Vi. iii, 
535. ἀλλοτρέας Eu. εὕρῃ Vr. Vi. 50, 133. 53). λάαν α By FI., λᾶαν fere 
lib. Eu, edd. rell. 38. ἕνα K., ἵνα Vi. 56, eva πέλεϑρον Vi. 5, Iva πελεθρον 
A. var. I. 539. καδῥέβαλεν Vi. 56, ν om. I. K., καδδ᾽ A. Μ. Vi, iii. μετο- 
μετόπισϑε 
xeoGe Ven. Eu. ad 482 edd. omn., προπόάροιϑε H., xgox. m. var. ].; νεὸς FI. 
Ro. Bas. Wo. et recentt., νεὼς A. Vi. so H. a man. alt. St. Ba. ἔσῃ. Ox., 


ψεὼς I., vid. ad 482. 


further ratified by Zeus, as it should 
seem from s553—5 inf. 

534. ὀψὲ χαχῶς, “too late for 
joy”. There had been a promise given 
by Zeus ». 133 that Odys. should re- 
turn to his home; either previous to 
the commencement of the facts of the 
Odyssey’, as seems probable from the 
word λαϑοίμην, a. 65, and ἐπεκλώ- 
σαντο ϑεοὶ οἶκόνδε νέεσθαι, a. 19; 
or the express promise extorted, «a. 
76—7, by the remonstrances of Pallas 
in @. 59—63. It was in Poseidon’s 
power to postpone and to embitter 
it as far as possible. We have in 
this curse the poetic machinery ex- 
hibited by which this was brought 
about. Now, the forgiveness of in- 
juries is no doctrine of ancient Greek 
ethics; and Odys. by blinding the Cy- 
clops, as by butchering the suitors, 
rather raised than lowered himself in 
the Homeric idea. Therefore, as in 
the cases of the Cyclops and of the 
suitors the poet’s moral sense recog- 
nized righteous retribution; so in the 
case of Odys. and Penel. it recognized 
the law that the righteous also suffer; 
and seems to imply, by their examples 
rather than by express moralizing, that 
without such suffering heroic virtue 
would be less exalted and heroic hap- 
piness less complete. See App. E. 2 


540. ἐδεύησε K. M. Vi. 133. 





(7). Cf. with this imprecation that of 
Dido against Aineas, Virg. Aen. IV. 
612 foll., Si tangere portus Infandum 
caput ac terris adnare necesse est, Et 
sic fata Jovis poscunt, hic terminus he- 
ret, ete. 

538. ἐπιδινήσας, 80 περιστρέψας 
ὃ. 189, T. 131, of the action of the 
arm in throwing, of which the sling 
is only an extension, by which missiles 
acquire centrifugal as well as pro- 
pulsive force. Similarly we have the 
phrases κατωμαδὸν ἤλασεν, of the whip 
applied to the horses, O. 353, and xa- 
τωμάδιος of the quoit, Y. 431 (Ni.). 
— ly’, “sinew”, its dimin. ἐνέον is the 
nape of the neck, &. 495. — ἀπέλε- 
Seor, immense”; the πέλεθρον ap- 
pears as a measure of land (in later 
Gr. πλέϑρον) ὦ. 407, Δ. 577. The 
Schol. Ven. at ὦ. 407 gives it as = 
100 feet; cf. Ovid. Met. XIV. 183 foll., 
Vidi iterum veluti tormenti viribus acta 
Vasta giganteo jaculantem saxa lacerto. 

540—3. τυτϑὸν, this goes with με- 
cox. of 539, “8 little behind”: to join it 
with ἐδεύησεν would be a violence to 
the particle δὲ, which is later than se- 
cond in the Homeric sentence, only 
when a prep. and case, as ἐς δέφρον δ᾽ 
ἀνόρουσε, P. 130, or an art. and noun, 
as τῷ δεκάτῳ δὲ, B. 329, cf. A. 54, pre- 
cedes, — οήιον » Bee on 483 sup. -- 


DAY XxxIv.] 


OATZZEIALZ I. 542—557. 





τὴν δὲ πρόσω φέρε κῦμα, ϑέμω σε" δὲ χέρσον ἱκέσθαι. ἢ OF so. 197, 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τὴν νῆσον" ἀφικόμεϑ᾽, ἔνϑα περ ἄλλαι 
νῆες: ἐΐσσελμοι μένονἁ ἀϑρόαι, ἀμφὶ" δ᾽ ἑταῖροι 
545 εἴατ᾽ ἴ ὀδυρόμενοι, ἡμέας ποτιδέγμενοιν adel, 
νῆα μὲν ἔνϑ᾽ ἐλθόντες ἐκέλσαμεν' ἐν ψαμάθοισιν, 
éxk δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ βῆμεν ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι ϑαλάσσης. 
μῆλα δὲ Κύκλωπος γλαφυρῆς! ἐκ νηὸς ἑλόντες 
δασσάμεϑ'᾽." ὡς μή τις μοι ἀτεμβόμενος κίοι ἴσης. 
3550 ἀρνειὸν δὲ ἐμοὶ οἴω" ἐϊκνημιδὲες. ἑταῖροι 
μήλων δαιομένων δόσαν oxo? τὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ϑινὶ 
Ζηνὶ 4 κελαινεφέϊ Κρονέδῃ, ὃς πᾶσιν ἀνάσσει, 
ῥέξας. μηρί" ἔκαιον" ὃ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐμπάξετο" ἱρῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε μερμήριξεν," ὅπως ἀπολοίατο" πᾶσαι 
555 νῆες ἐύσσελμοι" καὶ guol* ἐρέηρες ἑταῖροι. 
Gg τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα 
ἤμεϑα δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέθυ ἡδύ. 


549 vid. 42. 
Foes. 


540—2. 


541. Fonypive. 





542. ¢ G. vid. ad 486. 
pro é A. 


leius. 


(1) y- 


552. [ανάσσε. 553. ExafFos. 
557. Fndv. 
‘‘atecovetac’” ἢ. ad 483—5. 


μοι A. I. Κι΄. M. N. Vi. g0, 133 FI. Ro. 
548. ἀπὸ pro ἐκ Κ΄; ἔχοντες Vi. 40. 653 αἴσης e conj. Bent- 
μο 


u 4. 304 πιᾶτ.,0. 235, 
v εἴ, 534 mar, 

w 544 mar. 

x 172, 100 mar. 

y 161—2 mar. 


555. ἐρί- 


544. ξύσελ- 


545. εἴατ᾽ I. 547 om. γ. Stu.; ἐν 


580. δέ μοι A. H. I. K. Μ. Ν. Vi. 133 Ro., δὲ por a, δ᾽ ἐμοὶ Ambr. 
552. κρονίωνι Vi. 56, κρονέων Vi. 5. 


553. ἔρξας K. y Stu.; Exnow 


a Κ. Μ., ἕκηον Vi. 5, 56, ἕκαιον A. 1. N. Vi. ii Wo., ἔκη᾽ ὁ δ᾽ y, ἔκδιον H.; 


oye A. 6.1. K. M. N. Vi. omn, Eu. Ro. Bas. St. var. 1. 
var. 1. @ By 8ι. Ba. ἔτη. Ox. Wo. et recentt.; μερμήριξεν A. 
évoeduo: A. I. K. M. N. Vi. 133, 50; cf. 


ἐμερμήριξζεν Vr.; πᾶσι Bas. 855. 
ad 544. 556. καταδῦντα A. Vi. 56. 


—— 
rr 


ϑέμωσε, see on 485 sup.; if the verse 
he retained here, χέρσον ἔκ. must mean 
“to reach the further shore”, i.e. the 
“island” of 643. 

643. We reached the other vessels 
sorrowfully awaiting us at the island, 
beached our galley, disembarked with 
the sheep, and feasted; my special 
share being the ram, which I sacrificed 
to Zeus, but with vain vows. Then we 
feasted, and slept on the shore. Next 
morning we put off to sea with troubled 
hearts. 

546—51. txéAGapev, cf. Hy. Apoll. 
Pyth. 261, ἢ δ᾽ ἀμάϑοισιν ἐχρίμ- 
ψατο ποντοπόρος νηῦς. --- ὡς x. τ. λ., 
see on 42 sup. Ni. notices an anecdote 
fr. Plutarch, that Agathocles the S8i- 


§54 ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα h. 
. Η. ex em. Eu., 


55). κρέατ᾽ A. I. Κ. M. N. Vi. omn. 








cilian told some Ithacans by way of 
jest, from whom some of his sailors 
had taken some sheep, that it was in 
retaliation of this spoil taken by Odys. 
— ἔξοχα, this might be in acknow- 
ledgement of his services in effecting 
their rescue; but we have had already 
previously a similar distinction made 
160 sup. 

52—66. μηρέα, cf. on γ. 456. — 
οὐκ euxateto, cf. B. 419—20 where, 
after Agamemnon had just sacrificed 
and prayed that he might that day 
capture Troy and kill Hector, οὐδ᾽ 
ἄρα πώ of ἐπεκραίαινε Κρονίων 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ ἔδεκτο μὲν [oa πόνον ὃ 
ἀλέαστον ὄφελλε. --- μερμήριξεν, the 
destruction, here represented as already 





126 


a y. 339 mar. 

b d. 430 mar. 

ς δ. 1 mar. 

d ε. 171. 

e 486 mar. 

f 178—80 mar. 

g 103 mar. 

h δ. 579-80 mar. 


i 62—8 mar. 





489. Fonypine. 


568. κατέβη Vi. 5. 


edd. vett. «γῶν Ἡ. -vag Wo. οἱ recentt. 
ϑιζον A. I. K. 


resolved on by Zeus, is brought about 
in μ. 377—419 by the supplication of 
the Sun-god to him, after the sacri- 
legious slaughter of his flocks by the 
comrades of Odys. So a. 7—8, σφετέ- 
φῇσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο, νήπιοι, 
x. t 4. Thus we have an immediate 
(the Sun-god) as well as a more remote 
cause (Poseidon), both concurring to 
effect the end here put as resolved on 


OATESEIAE I. 5s8—s66. ᾿ 


563. xleFFios. 


559. καὶ τότε K y a. 


[pay xxxIv. 


ἦμος" δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἦλθεν, 
δὴ τότε κοιμήϑημεν" ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι ϑαλάσσης. 
ἦμος δ᾽. ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς, 
δὴ τότ᾽ ἃ ἐγὼν ἑτάροισιν» ἐποτρύνας ἐκέλευσα 
αὐτούς τ᾽ ἀμβαίνειν ἀνά τε πρυμνήσια λῦσαι. 
of¢ δ᾽ aly’ εἴρβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑίζον, 
ἑξῆς δ᾽ ἑἐξζύμενοι πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 
ἔνϑεν' δὲ προτέρω πλέομεν, ἀκαχήμενοι ἦτορ, 
ἄσμενοι ἐκ ϑανάτοιο, φέλους ὀλέσαντες ἑταίρους. 


566. βάσμεονοι. 
ξόι:. ἐποτρύνων Vi. omn. FI. 


562. ἐμβαίνειν Vi. 50, 133. 563. κά- 


M. N. Vi. omn. 


by Zeus. For s5s6—66 the annotations 
on the previous passages, referrred to 
(mar.), which here recur, may be con- 
sulted. In connexion with the latter 
part of this book Lucian’s 254 Dial. 
Marin. may be read. It is between 
Polyphemus and Poseidon, and ends 
with the latter’s significantly remark- 
ne that Odys. is still at sea (πλεῖ δὲ 
τι). 


565 





Plan to illustrate note on ῃ. 121. 
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For Aides as near the Sunrise, and on the eastern side of the morld, comp.Rat- 
ston’s Songs of the Russian People ρας. 1-112: "The abode ofthe dead was known 
tothe old Slavoniaus under three names, fat, Nava and Peklo alcrording to 
many Slavonte traditions this Rai isthe home cof the Sun, lying eastward beyond 
the Qeean,orin anitsland surrounded by the sea” 








ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ Κ. 








SUMMARY OF BOOK X, 


“‘We reached Zolié, There Zolus helped me with a wind, but, when through 
‘“‘my comrades’ rashness we miscarried, he would not renew his aid (1— 76). 
‘‘Wearily we rowed seven days to Lestrygonié. I sent forth a herald attended, 
“who met a maiden, who pointed out the palace (80—113). The Lestrygonian 
“king, & giant cannibal, seized and ate one of the company: his people crushed 
“our ships with missile crags, save mine, left cautiously outside the harbour 
““(114—132). We came to Hea, Circé’s isle (133—143). I went to reconnoitre, 
“‘and, returning, killed a monstrous deer. We feasted on him (144—186). After- 
“wards we cast lots between me and Eurylochus, which should stay with half 
“the crew, which go with the other half to explore (187—209). They went, 
‘“‘we staid. They reached Circé’s magic palace, and were transformed to swine, 
“gave Eurylochus (210—260). 

“I, resisting entreaties, went to know their fate. The god Hermes met and 
‘fortified me with “‘moly’’ againat Circé’s charms, and further, with directions 
“(261—306). I overcame the sorceress and obtained my comrades’ restoration 
“‘(307—399); then went to fetch the rest (400—427). Eurylochus there showed 
‘‘a mutinous spirit, which the rest did not share (428—465). We spent a year 
“in the hospitable refreshment of Circé’s isle (466—474). When reminded of 
“our return, she bade us prepare for another voyage — to consult Teiresias in 
‘“‘the abode of the dead, and gave me instructions in the ritual needed (475 — 
‘‘540). When departing, I lost one of my comrades, Elpenor, through falling 
“from the roof of Circé’s palace (541—s68). She supplied the victims, and we 
“sailed away (569—574.)."” 


Alodiny δ᾽ ἐρλ νῆσον ἀφικόμεϑ᾽ ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἔναιεν e 


Αἴολος" Ἱπποτάδης, φίλος: ἀϑανάτοισιλ θεοῖσιν, 


2. Αἰόλος A. K. Ν. Vi. 


1—27. We reached the isle oli, 
where dwells Zolus, who manages the 
winds, with six wedded pairs of sons 
and daughters. A month he entertained 
us and then sped us on our way with 
a fair west wind, giving us the rest 
fast bound in a sack of bull’s hide; 
but through rashness we miscarried. 

1, The direction of the course by 
which 4oli@ was reached is not stated: 
our only indication is the subsequent 
one in v. 28—g9, that in 9 days and 
nights with a westerly or north- 
westerly wind (ζέφυρος) they thence 
reached within sight of Ithaca. But 
if πλωτὴ mean “floating”, see below 
on 3, there is no fixed position to be 
assigned. And in the manifest absence 
of any definite conceptions of Medi- 
terranean geography which the poet 
shows, all that can be said is that the 
point where Odys. met the floating isle 
dots the vast vacancy somewhere west- 
ward or north-westward. The attempts 
to turn the poet's vague hints into de- 
finite conceptions and identify his 
localities with known sites, as 2Ε 0118 
with Stromboli, are mere ‘‘expositary 
figments’’ (Gladst. III. p. 262) arising 
from ‘‘the pardonable ambition of after- 


HOM. OD, II. 





56, 133. Fl. Apoll. Lex. 


times’’, The scantiness of the poet’s 
knowledge, contrasted with our large 
enlightenment and accurate maps, im- 
parts even a deeper air of mystery to 
his view than it had before, when, for 
all that his hearers knew, there might 
be realities to correspond: ἐς ἀφανὲς 
τὸν μῦϑον ἀνενείκας ove ἔχει ἔλεγχον, 
Herod. II. 23. 

2. Αἴολος, certainly not a god, 
perhaps not even immortal (so Nigels- 
bach, II. 12 p. 93, ‘‘nicht unsterblichen’’): 
the epith. φέλος ἄϑαν. ϑεοῖσιν, or Jil 
φίλος, is used commonly of favoured 
heroes (mar.) as 2 088, Peleus, Achilles, 
Hector, Agamemnon, and Phenix. He 
is nowhere else heard of. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument in favour of making 
him the reputed ancestor of the Lolida, 
Juv, Mun., p. 138 foll., is worthy of 
attention. The name is probably made 
from the adj. afodog, (with which della 
ἀέλλω are presumably cognate,) applied 
to rapid or irregular movement; cf. πό- 
δας alolog ἵππος, T. 404, and al- 
ολό πωλος, I. 185; and in conjunction 
with the -patronymic ‘Izmotadng ex- 
presses wind-swiftness here, So the 
aervia Iloddgyn bare to the wind 
Zephyrus the two horses of Achilles 
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120 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ Κ. 3—s. 


[DAY xxxIv. 





a cf. O. 20. 
b 8. 412 mar. 
ς ζ. 62. 


πλωτῇ ἐνὶ νήσῳ πᾶσαν δέ τέ piv πέρι τεῖχος 
χάλκεον" ἄρρηκτον, λισσὴν δ᾽ ἀναδέδρομε πέτρη. 
τοῦ καὶ δώδεκα παῖδες ἐνὶς μεγάροις γεγάασιν, 





4. ἄφηκτον ΝΟ ἄρρηκτον rell., ἄρρ- vel ἄῤῥ- edd.; ἀναδέδραμε Vi. 5, 56, ἀνα- 


ἐδρομε a B et fere rell., sic edd. 


5. τῷ Bek. annot., 





II. 150, T. 400; cf. T. 223. In the IL 
the winds appear themselves to be 
elemental deities, propitiated within 
the limits of their fanction with prayers 
and offerings, ἴδ. 194—5s, 209, and 
holding there (200) a revel in the house 
of Zephyrus, whose frequent mention, 
many epithets, and general force, seem 
to point him out as their chief. Thus 
Zolus’ island is here found in the 
region of Zephyrus, relatively to Greece, 
see the last note. As compared with 
this deification of the elements proper, 
ZZolus is probably the Greek embod- 
iment of some legend derived from 
Pheenician voyagers, and his relation 
seems to be only to the winds as they 
affect the explorers of remote seas. 
He is elevated into a deity by later, 
especially Roman, poets; cf. Ov. Met. 
XL 748, XIV. 2233 Virg. Gin. 1. 51 
foll. There is no Solus in Hes. but 
the winds appear among his divine per- 
sonages, Theog. 379-80. 

3. πλωτῇ. The interpretation of 
Crates for this was πλεομένῃ, ‘‘ac- 
ceasible to navigators’’, that of Ari- 
starchus, ‘“‘floating’’. But the descrip- 
tion given in 3—-4, the τεῖχος and 
λέσση πέτρη seem to mark it as less 
accessible than most islands. To say 
that ships could sail up to it, or even 
close to it, is hardly distinctive enough 
to be given as the one distinguishing 
feature. The notion of “floating” best 
suits the fact that Odys., blown about 
by all the winds when loose, again 
encounters it; as otherwise Eurus, or 
some wind the direct opposite of Ze- 
phyrus, or a resultant of all equivalent 
to this, would seem necessary. In 
such a voyage of marvels this diffi- 
culty is not great, but to suppose the 
island moveable wholly removes it. 
The balance of usage in post-Homeric 
Greek is also in favour of “floating” ; 
cf. ἐχϑύων πλωτῷ γένει Sophoc. Fragm. 
678, 9 Dind., πλωτοὶ θῆρες χορεύουσι 
κύκλῳ Arion Fragm., Bergk, p. 872, 
πλωτὰ (sc. toa) appears also to be 


the term in natural history for aquatic 
creatures, Lidd. and S. s.v. The only 
variation from this is that it is used 
passively of the sea, ‘‘navigable”’. A 
similar fable was current concerning 
Delos, of which Pindar says, Prosod. 
Fragm, Bergk, p. 309, ἣν γὰρ τοπά- 
ροιϑε Moonta κυμαάτεσσι" παντοδαπῶν 
τ᾽ ἀνέμων ῥιπαῖσιν; cf. also Lucian, 
Dial. Marin. IV. 

4. dvadéd Qome, “ran up”, i.e. out 
of the water: a sheer precipice seems 
meant. “Aolia is evidently placed in 
complete isolation, figured by the sheer 
and steep rock of the coast, and by 
the metal wall which runs round it.” 
(Such a hummock is that known as the 
‘Steep Home” in our Bristol Channel.) 
“It may have a partial prototype in 
Stromboli misplaced, the appearance 
of which from a distance entirely ac- 
cords with this particular of inaccessi- 
bility”. Gladst. II. p. 323. — Strom- 
boli is the ancient στρογγύλη, ‘‘round”’, 
8 name given to one of the Liparean 
islands from its form. Of another of 
them, Hiera, Strabo, VI. ii. 229, says 
that before a south wind it was always 
covered with a thick mist, whereas be- 
fore a north wind bright flames would 
rise from the crater with loud ramblings 
ete., so that the people there could tell 
καὶ τὸν εἰς ἡμέραν τρίτην πάλιν μέλ- 
Aosta ἀνεμον πνεῖν, — a pretension 
still claimed by the modern inhabitants. 
One of the easiest conversions would 
of cégyse be that from foretelling the 
winds to governing them. 

s. δώδεχα, a Schol. suggests that 
the months of the year are symbol- 
ically meant; of, the riddfe of Clev- 

ulus, ap. Bergk. p. 971; εἷς ὁ πατὴρ, 
παῖδες δὲ δυώδενα 7 τ. λ.: this may 
have been the meaning of the myth, 
supposing it to have been from a 
Phoenician source, without the poet's 
so understanding it, The only period of 
months apparently equal to a year in H. 
is that of τρδισκαΐύδεχα μῆνας in EB, 387. 
But this does not assist us to the artificial 
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He μὲν θυγατέρες, Ἐξ δ᾽ νέος ἡβώοντιρ! ea 
Ev? ὅ ys ϑυγατέρας πόρεν vidow εἶναι ἀκοίτις. qf δ. 

οἵ δ᾽ αἰεὶ παρὰ πατρὶς φίλῳ καὶ μητέρι κεδνῇ fora sane 
δαίνυνται, παρὰ δέ σφιν ὀνείατα μυρία κεῖται" g Ζ 350. 

“ve σὴεν δέ τε δῶμα περιστεναχίξεται"9 αὐλῇ id. 296. ΠΩ, 
ἥματα ἶ νύκτας δ᾽ autre mag ® aidolys ἀλόχοισιν fig’ oh κι δ, 
εὔδουσ᾽, ἔν" te τάπησι' καὶ ἐν τρητοῖσικ λεχέσσιν. κι ΗΝ 34 
καὶ μὲν τῶν ἰκόμεσθαϊ πόλιν καὶ δώματα" καλά. δ δ e. @ 7. 
μῆναν δὲ πάντα pide μὲ καὶ ἐξερέεινενν ἕκαστα, 1 α. 38. 

15 Ἴλιον ‘Agyetov τε νέας καὶ νόστον" ᾿Δχαιῶν᾽ t 26 B388, δι 450, 
καὶ μὲν ἐγὼ τῷ πάντα" κατὰ μοῖραν κατέλεξα. Ν Wao.» 48 
ἀλλ᾽" ὅτε ϑὴ καὶ ἐγὼν ὁδὸν! ἤτεον ἠδ᾽ éxélevoy® ν5 113, o. 15 
πεμπέμεν," οὐδέν τι κεῖνος ἀνήνατο, τεῦχε" δὲ πομπήν." 5, 118; 9. 546; 





14. ξέκαστα. 


15. έλιον. 





ἐὲς 
6. υἱεῖς BI., υἱδὲς a, -8eg edd.; ἡβώοντες Υ @ sic edd., -ceovtes B y H. En. 


Vi. 50, 133, ἡβόωντες Vi. 56. 


7. υἱέσιν β; ἀκοέτις α (ἢ) B y Eu. 


. ΔΏΔΗ. i 


ι 
Fl. Wo. οἱ recentt., -τὰας M., -τας I. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50 H. a man. 2. Ro. Bas. 


edd, ad Wo. sic Ox. 
S. Vr. Vi. 50, 133, κνισὴεν a h 
χίξεται Vi. 
Vi. s0, αὐδὴ var. 1. Vi. 133. 


8. περὶ Vi. 56. 
4 V Bek. Di.; περιστεναχέξετο y Stu. -στονα- 

56, 133 edd. omn.; addy (i. 6. αὐλήσει) Bek., αὐλὴ A. K. Stu. Vr. 
11. αἰδοέοις a@ ΕἸ. Ald. St. Ern., -ῆς Eu. Wo, 


9. κεῖνται Vr. 10, κνισσῆεν β Ἡ. 


Ox. 12. τάπῃσι R, Ald.; τρητοῖς "" Μ. p. ras. Fl. Ro. Ald., τρητοῖσι @ y A. 
H. 1. K. N. Stu. Vi. 50, 133 Eu. h St. var. 1.'; λεχέεσσι α y A. K. Stu. Eu. M. 


a man. 2 Fl, Ald. Ro., λέχεσσι Vi. 133 H. I. M. a man. 1. St. var. 1 
14. δὲ om. B. 


τεέχεα μακρὰ var. 1. H. 
νέας 
πόλιν Vi. 56. 


‘in mar. Fl. δι. Ba. Ern. Ox. Bek. 
Ern. Ox. Bek., ἐγὼ α B y Eu. ΕἸ, Wo. Di.; κέλευθον α BI. Vi. 


Vi. iii, Eu., 48° ἐκέλευον γ ἃ inter lin. ΕἸ. 


13. καὶ 
15. wyag β, πόλιν a By Vi. s, 


16. καὶ μὲν xii mss. (a ἢ Eu. Ro. Bas. Wo., αὐτὰρ Vi. 56 « 
17. 


yor mss. xiii. Ald. Ro. Bas. St. Ba. 


ὁ κέλευον 
18. πεμπέμεν οἱ πέμπειν Eu., 


πέμπειν Bek.; οὐδέ τι y V. ΕἾ. Ald.; ἀνήνατο Vi. 56 I. N. Ro.; τεῦχε δὲ om. β. 


calendar months of which 12 nearly 
complete the earth’s period in her orbit. 
7. axoltis, a rare form of accus. 
plur,; the var. 1. axofrag should be 
noticed: with both cf. πόλιας, 9. 560, 
which makes it likely that ἀκοίτιας 
was once read here. The dat. xox 
for κόνιε or κόνει, 1.191, may also be 
compared. Such connubial unions were 
against Greek customs. H, has no other 
example save that of Zeus and Heré, 
to be accounted for, as in Patriarchal 
families (Gen. XX. 12) by the absence 
of any wider field for alliances. 
10—18. χνεσῆεν, from the steam of 
banquets, the midor culine of Juv. Sat. 
V. 162. — περιστεναχίξεται, of the 


noise of revels here; but also (mar.) 
of lamentations, — αὐλῇ, Bek. reads 
avdy taken for αὐλήσει, but αὔλησις 
nowhere occurs in H., nor is αὐλέω, 
from which it would be formed, found 
before Herod. I. 141. I take αὐλῇ as 
the place of dancing, in fact = zoeq, 
and thus an instrumental dative. — 
τάπησιε, see on ὃ. 298. — τρητοῖσι, 
see on ἢ. 345. -- πόλεν seems to 
imply that the island was peopled 
beyond the mere family of olus; cf. 
Cic. de Off. II. 4, 15, Orbes vero sine 
hominum catu non potuissent nec edifi- 
cari nec frequentari. — πάντα χατὰ 
41.) “‘every particular”. — πομιπὴν, 
any mode of despatch applied to further 


9 * 


132 OATZZEIAZ K. 19—27. [DAY XxxIVv. 
acl. 4. 105. δῶκε δέ μ᾽ ἐκδείρας ἀσκὸν" βοὸς Evvedgoro,” 
b 20,2 BA 6110 Evia δὲ βυκτάων ἀνέμων“ κατέδησε κέλευθα" 

861. 


κεῖνον γὰρ ταμίην ἀνέμων ποίησε Κρονίων, 
ἡμὲν παυέμεναι ἠδ᾽ ὀρνύμεν ὅν κ᾽ ἐθέλῃσιν. 
νηὶ δ᾽ ἐνὶ γλαφυρῇ κατέδει μέρμιϑι" φαεινῇ, 
ἀργυρέῃ, ἵνα μή τι παραπνεύσῃ ὀλίγονξ περ" 


ς 9. 383 mar., 7.272. 
d 4. 8A, Τ' 224, 44. 
e cf. 4. 854, 866. 


f «. 102, 877. 

ς 9. SAT. αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ πνοιὴν Ζεφύρου προέηχεν ἀῆναι, 

h «. 290 mar. ὄφρα φέροι νῆάς τε καὶ αὐτούς" οὐδ᾽" ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλεν 
icf. a. 1. ἐχτελέειν: αὐτῶν! yao ἀπωλόμεϑ᾽ ἀφραδίῃσιν. 





19. δῶκε δέ μοι xiii mss. (a y B Vi. omn.) ἢ. ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. Bas. St. Ox., δῶκέ 
μοι Vr. @ (sed δὲ sup. add. a man. 1.) Wo. et recentt.; ἐκδείρας a B H. ΕἸ. 


ἐκ 
Ro. Bas. Wo. οἵ recentt., δείρας M., δείρας St. Ba. Ern. Ox.; évveogoto Vi. 5. 





ον 
ao, κατέδυσε a; κέλευθον y Stu., xelevda a. 
ἐνὶ πρύμνῃ Apoll. Lex. 
26. φέρῃ G. M. N. Vi. so, 133; ἄρ mss. x (Vi. omn. y); ἔμελλον 


33. δ᾽ om. Ald.; 

ἀῆραι β. 
ον 

K. Vi. iii, «Ἅλὲν I. 


Ro. 


22. Ov xe ϑέλησι γ ΕἸ. Ald. 
25. προσέηκεν Eu. St. var. 1.; 


27. ἐκτελέσειν V; axollope®’ A., ἀπολόμ. y ΕἸ. Ald. 
Bas. 





the wanderer on his way is so called. 
Thus Calypso in δ. 192 foll. gives Odys. 
the materials for a raft and provisions 
for his voyage, the Pheacians in ». 19 
furnish a vessel ready equipped: in 
those cases he is alone. Here he has 
a fleet and comrades, so Molus gives 
him a wind etc. 

19. ἀσκὸν βοὸς, 80 Herod. 11]. 9, 
ἀσκοὺς καμήλων πλήσας ὕδατος ἐπ- 
ἐσαξε x. τ. 1. --- ἐννεώροιο, the mys- 
tical character attaching to the number 
nine is manifest from several passages 
in Hes. Theog., as 722—-5, 804. Thus 
the distance of earth below heaven 
and above Tartarus is measured by 
the nine-days’ fall of the χαλκεος 
ἄκμων; the god who broke his oath 
by Styx was banished nine years from 
the divine assembly. It is also the 
number of the Muses, 56—60. Through 
this sacredness, as with the number 
seven in Hebrew, a character of com- 
pleteness and perfection attached to 
it, and this secondary meaning pre- 
dominates in H.; cf. 4. 577. Thus of 
animals, here and 390, “prime” or 
‘“‘mature’’ would suit; of oil 2. 351, 
‘‘seasoned”’; of Minos, too, t. 179, 
ἐνν. βασίλευε probably means “reigned 
his full time”, possibly, however, liter- 
ally, ‘‘was nine years king”; or, as 


Miller, Dor. III. 6. ὃ 6, “reigned 
for periods of nine years’’. In the 
passage 2. 311 foll. (where see note) 
the literal meaning is required, not 
only by the parallel words, éyvea- 
πηχέες, ἐννεοργυῖοι, but by the fact 
that the giants -(Otus and Ephialtes) 
there spoken of were slain before they 
had come to maturity, or even adult 
youth, cf. εἰ ἥβης μέτρον ἵκοντο (317), 
which seems to have escaped Col. 
Mure, who, deriving the word fr. ἔν- 
vog or fvog (annus) and ὥρα, assumes 
maturity of age as the meaning there 
also. ‘ Scholl 

24—7. ὦ , the Scholl. remark 
that the γον cord conduced to the 
comrades’ suspicion in 43 foll. of treas- 
ure concealed, also that xatédyde 
denotes the fastening the sack so se- 
curely down that its lightness could 
not be detected, and the suspicion 
thus at once dispelled. That Odys. 
kept secret the real contents, is an 
obvious economy of the poet to bring 
about the result. There seems no 
reason in the facts for his silence. 
This probably is his share in the ἄφρα- 
δίησιν spoken of as shared by all. — 
ζεφύρου, for the bearing of this on 
the direction, of their course, see on 3. 
— ἔμελλεν, see on t. 475—7. 


20 


25 





DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ.Ἶ ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ K. 28— 36. 133 
- . , - 
ἐννῆμαρ" μὲν ὁμῶς πλέομεν νύκτας" τε καὶ ἡμαρ᾽ Ψ 288 mar. 
τῇ δεκάτῃ δ᾽ ηδη ἀνεφαένετο πατρὶς" ἄρουρα" ς & 407, uy. 198 
30 καὶ δὴ πυρπολέοντας  ἐλεύσσομεν ἐγγὺς ἐόντας. ey. nd. 195 mar, 
8. 472 mar 


35 


Ev®’* ἐμὲ μὲν γλυκὺς ὕπνος" ἐπήλυϑε xexpnara: 


αἰεὶ γὰρ πόδαξ νηὸς ἐνώμων, οὐδέ τὶ ἄλλῳ wi 28. + δι 
δῶχ᾽ ἕταρων, ἵνα ϑᾶσσον ἰχοίμεϑαὶ πατρίδα yatav. | ae ieee 
of δ᾽ ἕταροι ἐπέεσσι πρὸς" ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον, ἐπ δ Ot 


καί μ᾽ ἔφασαν χρυσόν' τε καὶ ἄργυρον οἴκαδ᾽ αὶ ἄγεσϑαι, τ % Bo Ἐ' 4δι. 


δῶρα παρ᾽ Alddov™ μεγαλήτορος Ἱπποτάδαο- 





34. επέεσσι. 


35. «Γοἰκαδ᾽ contra metr.; num dox@ leg.? cf. 45. 


30. πυρπολέοντες a Vi. 5, 56, -τας B ἢ. Ge We; ἐλεύσομεν B A, I. Vr.; ἐόντας 
Eu. Ro. Bas. St., -teg A. Ὁ. α ΕἸ, Ald. K. Vr. Vi. 5, 50 he Bok., -τὰς H., 


-ta β. 


ἐπέλαβε N. Vr. 


28—s5. After a run of nine days and 
nights, during which I kept the helm 
for greater surety, we sighted Ithaca, 
and saw fires rising. Wearied out, I 
fell asleep. My comrades eyed the 
bag, suspected treasure, envied my 
fortune, and resolved to see the con- 
tents. The winds burst forth and blew 
us out to sea. I almost had flung 
myself overboard, but yet endured. 
We were borne again to olié amidst 
the lamentations of the crew. 


28—33. ἐννῆμαρ, see on 19 for the 
force of ἐννέα as a number. — τῇ 
Sexary, i. ε. ἡμέρη, which only is 
found in H. at @. 541 and its parallel 
pass. N. 828 (Ni.); this adject., how- 
ever, often in similar phrases, as ΔΛ. 
54. — καὶ δὴ marks the nearness to 
which they had reached. The fires 
were probably those of shepherds etc. 
in the open fields. So Tozer, High- 
lands of T. 11. 208, ‘‘In a valley at our 
feet (near Suli) could be distinguished 
-.-e here and there the bright blaze 
of a shepherd's fire’. With πυρποῖ. 
cf. Aristoph. Nub. 1497, tle ἡμῶν πυρ- 
πολεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν; the var. l. ἐόντες 
should be noticed. — πόδα, see App. 
F. 1 (14), and (9) for another sense of 
πόδες in a ship. Ni. denies any save 
the latter sense here. But surely the 
helm is the most important office, with 
which that of managing the sheets 


31. ὑπήλυϑε Eu. St. var. 1, 


πηλυϑε in mar. « 
K. Heidelb. var. 1. Stu. Ro. Fl. et edd., b 


? 


ἤ A. Vi. g0, 133. I. 
πέλλαβε a Heidelb. H. G. Vi. 5, 56, 
33- ϑᾶσσον A. 


(foot-ropes) of the sail bears no com- 
parison; and the obvious motive, to 
lose no point of the course, would re- 
quire the most important here: cf. 
Pind. Pyth. I. 165, νώμα δικαίῳ πη- 
δαλέωῳ στρατόν. — οὐδὲ ... SOY’, 
for this prolonged stretch of wake- 
fulness comp. 8. 270 —1, where it is 
even protracted, as it should seem, to 
20 days in all; cf. £. 170. This heroic 
endurance, like the lifting weights etc., 
is part of that exaggeration which the 
poet’s art includes. Possibly, again, 
Odys. means to include himself as a 
party to the ἀφραδέῃσιν for resigning 
the helm even now and giving way to 
sleep. In μ. 338—g9, where there is 
a similar opportunity given to the 
prevalence of κακὴ βουλὴ (46), the 
gods interpose and shed slumber upon 
the hero, as if in answer to his prayer. 


35—7- χρυσόν ve x. τ. λ., see on 
ἀργυρέῃ. --- Αἰόλου, the liquid letters 
and δ so easily double themselves to 
the ear, that a slight stress of the 
voice in recitation would produce the 
effect; cf. in AEschyl. Sept. c. Th. 483, 
ἹΙππῦμέδοντος σχῆμα, and 542, Παρ- 
ϑενοπαῖος ᾿ρκὰς, also inf. 481, γού- 
vou ἐλλιτάνευσα, and such words as 
ἐρυσσάμενος, in which the mss. con- 
tinually vary, some doubling the letter, 
others not. Payne Knight thought Ado- 
4dofo was the original form here. — 


134 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ K. 3) —st. 


[Day χχχιν. 





a J. 328 mar. 

b ν. 302. 

ς ef. 9. 129. 

ἃ ¢. 195 mar. 

e cf. a. 39 mar. 

f 3. 290. 

g cf.O. 211, 82. 57. 

h δ. 70L—2 mar., 
a. 19. 

i 2. $59; cf. 0. 214, 
4. 181. 

k ef. & 505. 

| 228, 268. 

m cf. «. 848 mar. 


p δ. 515 mar. 

q N. 696, O. 835; 
cf. α. 208 mar. 

r π. 287, IT. 119. 

5 & 81, 8. 

t cf. 2, 880; cf. μ. 
350. 


37]. Fedmeons ξιδὼν. 4ι. Anfiédog. 


ο 
37. ἄλλων Stu., ἄλλων Vi. 56; cf. 98. 328. 


43. ξοέκαδε. 


ὧδε" δέ τις εἴπεσκεν, ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον" 

“Sq πόποι, ὡς ὅδε πᾶσι φίλος" καὶ τίμιός- ἐστιν 
ἀνθρώποις, ὕτεών τε πόλινα χαὶ γαῖαν ἵκηται. 
πολλὰ" μὲν ἐκ Τροίης ἄγεται κειμήλια καλὰ 
Anidog: ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αὖτε ὁμὴνε ὁδὸν ἐκχτελέσαντες 
οἴκαδε; νισσόμεϑα κενεὰς σὺν χεῖρας ἔχοντες. 
καὶ νῦν of τάδ᾽ ἔδωκε χαριζόμενος φιλότητιϊ 
“ἴολος᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε ϑασσονὶ ἰδώμεθα, ὅττι τάδ᾽ ἐστὶν, 
ὅσσος" τις χρυσός τε καὶ ἄργυρος ἀσκῷ ἔνεστιν." 

ὡς ἔφασαν, βουλὴ" δὲ κακὴ νίκησεν ἑταίρωψ᾽ 
ἀσκὸν μὲν λύσαν, ἄνεμοι δ᾽ ἐκο πάντες ὄρουσαν. 
τοὺς δ᾽ ai’ ἁρπάξασαν φέρεν πόντονδε ϑύελλα 
κλαίοντας γαίης ἄπο πατρίδος" αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε 
ἐγρόμενος κατὰ ϑυμὸν- ἀμύμονα μερμήριξα, 
ἠὲ πεσὼν" ἐκ νηὸς ἀποφϑίμην' ἐνὶ πόντῳ, 


43. For. 49. κλαίοντας. 


48. τιμῆς var. 1. b. 309. δτεών 


et οτεῶν Qe, ὁτέων I. Μ. ΕἸ. St., Grew» Eu. et edd. rell.; καὶ pro xe γ ΕἸ. 


Ald., te Bek. Wo. et edd.; καὶ doua®’ var. 1. H., καὶ 
κτελέοντος Zenod. h. 


H. Eu. Fl. et edd. 


41. 
Vi. iii) FL, νεισόμεϑα 


atay 
ἦμον a, καὶ γαῖαν B 
42. νισσομεῦ mss. x 


4 
ιν v I. Κ. Stu. Vi. 56 A. ἃ man. 1, εἰσόμεϑα β, 
ψεισόμεϑα Ἡ. Amb. τ var.1., »νβισόμεσϑα κενὰς νϑτ.], Ern, ᾿ 


43. tad” ἔδωκε 


A. Η.1. Ν. sic Aristar., h., Wo. et recentt., tay’ ἔδωκε y G. K. M. Vr. FI. 
Ro. Ald. h var. 1, Ern. St. Ox., ta ys δῶκε Vi. οἴη. Eu. Herodian., h., ta 
δέδωκε var. 1. ἢ. 44. alolog y Vi. 56, 133 A. 1. K. N. Fl.; τόδ᾽ Vi. 50, 133. 
48. ὅσσος tig By ALN. te, 60006 τις Vi. 50, 133 I. K., ὅσσος te α Vi. 50. 


48. ἁρπάξασα a, -σ- N., -caca y Κ. Stu. ΕἸ. Ald, 





ode δὲ τις, see remarks on this 
formula at 8. 268. 


41—s. Anidoc, so Aristar. accentu- 
ated. Menecrates λήιδος (Herodian. 
ap. La R. H. Textk. p. 306). On the 
etymological affinity of the word see on 
ληιον, t. 134. — νισσόμεθα, ‘are 
coming”; the fut, is νέσομαι in ¥. 76. 
The final @ long by ictus should be 
noticed here, as in 116, ἕνα μάρψας, 
though there before a liquid. — χα- 

ἐξόμενος, the notion of freely or 
fargely giving is proper here; cf. its 
use of the rauén supplying the guests, 
χαριξομένη παρεόντων, a. 140, and 
τῶν ἀγαϑῶν pees .3 Simon. ap. Bergk, 
P- 1147: render ταδ᾽ ἔδωκε yao. “has 
avished these gifts”. — ὅσσος τις, 


the tig added marks the enquiry as 
regarding a quantity indefinite at pres- 
ent, but definite in the result expected. 

46 ---κς. vixynoeyv, cf. ta γερείονα 
νικᾷ, 6. 404, 80 here νέκησεν is best 
taken absolutely; Ni. takes it as gov- 
erning ἑταέρων. — πεσὼν ἐξ, Means 
‘“‘by flinging myself out of”. — ἀπο- 
φϑίέμην, optat., φϑένω (or pila, β. 
368) has the optat. of the form φϑέ- 
μην, ptio, p&izo. His feelings prob- 
ably arose from self-reproach at aban- 
doning the charge of the helm; cf. 
Soph. Fragm. 321 Dind. 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀλγιστ᾽, ἣν, παρὸν 9έ- 

, σθαι καλῶς, 
αὐτός τις αὑτῷ τὴν βλάβην προσθῇ 
φέρων. 


40 


45 


50 


DAY χχχιν. 


OATZZEIAZ K. 52—64. 
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ἢ ἀκέων τλαέην" καὶ ἔτι ξωοῖσιν pevetyy. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔτλην“ καὶ ἔμεινα, καλυψάμενος ἃ δ᾽ ἐνὶ νηὶ 

κείμην᾽ αἵ δ᾽ ἐφέροντο κακῇ" ἀνέμοιο ϑυέλλῃ 

se avrg ἐπ’ Αἰολίην νῆσον, στενάχοντο[ δ᾽ ἑταῖροι. 
ἔνϑαξ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἠπείρου βῆμεν, καὶ ἀφυσσάμεϑ᾽ ὕδωρ᾽ 

αἶψα δὲ δεῖπνον ἕλοντο ϑοῆς παρὰ νηυσὶν ἑταῖροι. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ σίτοιό τε πασσάμεϑ᾽ ἠδὲ ποτῆτος, 

ἐγὼ κήρυκά τ᾽ ὀπασσάμενος' καὶ ἑταῖρον 

60 βὴν εἰς Αἰόλου ahve δώματα. tov! δ᾽ ἐκέχανον 

ϑαινύμενονπ παρὰ ἡ τ᾽ ἀλόχῳ καὶ οἷσι τέκεσσιν. 

ἐλϑόνζες δ᾽ ἐς δῶμα παρὰ σταϑμοῖσιν ἐπ᾽ οὐδοῦ 

δ᾽ ἀνὰ ϑυμὸν ἐϑάμβεον ἔκ» τ᾽ ἐρέοντο" 

“ πῶς ἤλϑες, Ὀδυσεῦ; τέρτ τοι κακὸς ἔχραε δαίμων: 


δὴ τότ᾽ 


ἐξόμεϑ᾽ "" οἵο 









a γ. 209. 
Ὁ 2.91, ¥. 47, x. 
179. 


c A. 817, ρ. 288. 

d cf, 9. 84 mar. 

9 Z.346; cf. ὅδ. 515. 

f ε. 467 mar. 

g ¢. 85—8 mar. 

h ¢. 90 mar. 

i XK. 238. 

k 112, ὦ. $04, N. 
21, 42. 119. 

1 X. 150. 

πὶ 9. 848 mar.; cf. 


r ea. 896 mar. 





61. Fn Fotos. 


52. ἡ he; μέτειναι Vi. 5, 56, ἐπείην Vr. 
55. αἰολίδα Vr. 
-σσαμὲν Μ, (hunc ν. βὰν β). 
ἑτάρους Vi. 56. o. By» Υ; ἐς y. 


παρὰ Eu., πρὸς δῶμα παρὰ var. |. h., 
ρέοντες Vi. 5, ἔροντο y. 


Vi. 60, 1335 


— tdainy, cf. the expression τή - 
μονα ϑυμὸν ἔχων, E.670, and τελησει 
ϑυμῷ, δ. 447, 4591 50 τλάμονι ψυχᾷ 
παρέμειν᾽, Pind. Pyth. I. 93. — καλυ- 
ψάμιενος, 50, in profound sorrow δὲ a 
tale of Troy, Odys. κάλυψε δὲ καλὰ 
πρόσωπα, 9. 85; cf. Soph. Aj. 248 
κάρα καλύμμασι κρυψαμενον, ae 
Liv. IV. 12, spe amissa .... capitibus 
obvolutis se in Tiberim precipitaverunt ; 
also Hy. Cer. 182, στεῖχε" κατὰ κρῆϑεν 
κεκαλυμμένη. -- ἐπ᾽ Al. νῆσον, see 
on πλωτῇ ν. 3. 


86—79. We landed, watered the fleet, 
and supped. I went then with two 
others to bespeak the compassion of 
‘Eolas. We found him feasting, and 
took the posture of suppliants. The 
company marvelled at our reappear- 
ance, and asked the reason. I told 
them of my unluckly slumber and my 
comrades’ imprudence. olus dismissed 
me with revilings; — whom the gods 
hated he would not help. We took 
our course with heavy hearts, to weary 
at the oar. 


56. nxetgeov a By b 
59. αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ Apoll. Lex.; 


ἐς δῶμα π. ΕἸ. 


63. τὸ ἐέροντο. 


54. of δ᾽ Vi. s0, 133 Μ. Vi. 133, ex corr. 
. t., ἤπειρον Vi. 50; ἀφυσάμεϑ᾽ y, 
ἑταίρους Vi. 5, 
ἐπὶ A. H. I. N. Vr., 
"ie δ᾽ B, ἠδ᾽ 

64. Ὀδυσσεῦ FP “Ro. Ald. 


62. ava δωματ᾽, 


56—9, see on ἐ. 85—g0. For 59, sce 
on 4. go. — κὥρυχα, this formality, 
towards one who had entertained him 
hospitably before, perhaps denotes 
uneasiness as to his reception. 


60—3. κλυτὰ, ‘“‘echoing’’ with the 
noise of revel; ef, κλυτὰ μῆλα ι. 308, 
and note there.— δαενύμεενον, olus, 
if not god or immortal, see on 1, is 
so far like the gods, that banqueting 
seems his chief occupation. — σταϑ- 
μοῖσιν ἐπ᾽ οὐδοῦ, for these see App. 
F, 2 (16) (23). The posture adopted 
is that of a suppliant and stranger, 
not at all building upon previous in- 
timacy. In the Phewacian palace he 
takes his place ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάρῃ ἐν κονίῃ- 
σιν, first clasping the knees of the 
queen, but there the friendly inter- 
vention of Pallas, who conceals him by 
a mist, enables him to penetrate so 
far within. The total absence of the 
protectress deity in the present crisis 
is remarkable, but accounted for by 
ξ. 329—31. 

64—9. ἔχραξ, see on β. so—1. — 





136 OATZZEIAE K. 65—77. [DAY χχχιν. 
bt 819, κ᾿ a0. ἡ μέν σ᾽ ἐνδυκέως" ἀπεπέμπομεν, ὄφρ᾽" ἂν ἴχοιο ὅς 
ἃς 500, μι 198, πατρέδα σὴν καὶ dopa, καὶ εἴς πού τοι φίλον ἐστίν. 

1 15 ὃς pacar,’ αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ μετεφώνεον ἀχνύμενος" χῇρ 

ξ of 6.988, Ns “gacay'! μ᾽ Exagot te κακοὶ πρὸς τοῖσί te ὕπνος 

a tee 8" | oyérdvog: ἀλλ᾽ ἀκέσασϑε,ξ φίλοι, δύναμις" γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν." 
Gag mer BL ὡς ἐφάμην, wahaxoter' xabantopevos* ἐπέεσσιν 70 
n ὁ tee, x. 496, οὗ δ᾽ ἄνεῳϊ ἐγένοντο" πατὴρ δ᾽ ἠμείβετο" wvio- 

ο «4. Ai, Ῥ. 36, ( ξρρ᾽" ἐκ νήσου ϑᾶσσον, ἐλέγχιστεο ξωόντων.Ρ 

a ξ 56, fg, οὐ γάρ μοι ϑέμις ἐστὶ κομιξέμεν᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀποπέμπειν 

2 7 no ἄνδρα τὸν, ὅς κε ϑεοῖσιν ἀπέχϑηται" μακάρεσσιν. 

ba. 400 mare © ἔρρ᾽ 1 ἐπεὶ ἀϑανάτοισιν ἀπεχϑόμενος τόδ᾽ " ἰκάνεις." a5 
24 " ὧς" εἰπὼν ἀπέπεμπε" δόμων βαρέα x στενάχοντα. 

x 6 480. ἔνϑενγ δὲ προτέρω πλέομεν, ἀκαχήμενοι ἦτορ. 








68. afacdy. 70. ἐεπέεσσιν. 


42. Fégo - 


75. έρο. 76. ἐειπών. 





65. ἂν ἕκοιο B y Stu. α in mar. Bek., ἂν ἕκηαι A. M. N. Vr. Vi. 5, 56 H. a 
man. 1, Ro. Bas., ἀφέκηαι K., ἀφέκοιο I. Vi. 50, 133 H. ex em. A. var. 1. M. n, ΕἸ. 
Ald. edd. rell. 66. ef που τι Vi. 50, 133 ΕἸ. Ro. Ald.; φέλον εἴη A. G. M,N. 


ἔφαν 
67. ἔφαν y A. Stu. Vr, Vi. so ΕἸ., φάσαν B Ro, Ald. οἱ edd., φάσαν αἱ: ἀγνύ- 
μενός περ Vr. 68. καὶ ὕπνος Vi. ς Stu., τε καὶ ὕπ. y. 69. ἀκέσασθαι Υ; 
γὰρ ἔνεστιν Vi. so (glossa, ut ex h. patet). 70. ἐφαπτόμενος Vi. 50, ἄμει- 
Bowevog Zenod., Ἢ sic (ὦ in mar. 71. avan 1. Vi. s, dvew A. K. M. N. Vi. iii. 
Fl. Ro. Ald., ἀνέω a, ἀνέῳ B ex emend. 75. ἔρρ ἐπεὶ ἄρα θεοῖσιν a y K. 
Vi. so, Stu. Eu. Fl. Ro. Bas, 8t., ..... ϑεοῖσι Vi. 133, ἔρρε .... Peo var. 1. 
Heidelb, Eu. 





anxextunousy, the imperf. is used 
here as a token of impatience, as 
speaking of a thing which ought now 
to be accomplished, but is not, — 
μετεφώνεον, this, like μετήυδα, has 
the sense generally of ‘spoke among”’, 
not “after’’, so here, although ‘‘after’’ 
would suit the sense; cf. 9. 201, x. 
354, I. 52, &. 323, and for pernvda 
α. 31, δ. 721. 

68—9. ἄασαν, from the ἀνάταν of 
Pind. Pyth., 11. 51, 111. 43, it is prob- 
able that ἀξάτη &faw was the original 
form of the noun and verb. But this 
had died out of the Homeric text by 
the time of the first Alexandrine re- 
censions. It might, however, in many 
places he retained, as in I. s04—s5, 
αὖ ga τὸ καὶ μετόπισϑ᾽ afatng ἀλέ- 
γουσι κιοῦσαι" ἡ δ᾽ ἀξάτη σϑεναρή τε 
καὶ ἀρτίπος. and T. 91, 129, AFaty 


cy 


ἢ παντας ἀξᾶται. --- σχέτλιος, “un- 


controllable’ or “‘irrepressible’’, as if 
of an external agent: the action of 


Ὕανος, personified as a deity, in 3. 


286 foll., upon Zeus, may be compared. 
7i—s. ave, see on β. 240; cf. Iby- 
cus, Bergk, p. 1003, δαρὸν ὃ ἄνεω 
χρόνον ἧστο τάφει πεπηγώς. --- ἔρρ 
said with the air of a threat or ex- 
ecration — ‘'go to perdition!’” or, ‘‘out 
and avaunt, thou worst of souls alive!” 
Worsley. Ni. compares Theogn. 601, 
Egge θεοῖσίν τ᾽ ἐχθρὲ καὶ ἀνϑρώποι- 
σιν ἄπιστε. --- τόδ᾽ χάνεις, see on 
α. 409. JEolus speaks as if he knew 
the purpose of the immortals. But it 
is probably only an inference, such as 
any man might have drawn, to which he 
ives utterance; cf. avfeaxos ovtds 
στιν ἄϑλιος φύσει. Aristoph. Plut. 118. 
We need not ascribe to him any special 
knowledge of Poseidon’s wrath and Zeus’ 
consent to allow that wrath its course. 
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τείρετο" δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ϑυμὸς vx’ εἰρεσίης" ἀλεγεινῆς 
ἡμετέρῃ ματίῃ᾽ - ἐπεὶ οὐκέτι φαίνετο πομπή. 
ἐξῆμαρ" wiv! ὁμῶς πλέομεν νύχτας τε καὶ ἥμαρ, 


[ad 


ἑβδομάτῃ δ᾽ ἱκόμεσθα Adpov ainvé πτολέεϑρον, 
τηλέπυλον" Δαιστρυγονίην, ὅϑι ποιμένα ποιμὴνὶ 
ἠπύεινκ εἰςρελάων, ὃ δέ τ᾽ ἐξελάων ὑπακούει. 


78. ὑπειρεσίης Pe 


OATEZEIAE K. 78—83. 


80. πλέομεν ὁμῶς B. 








. 233, 
12, 361, 519; 
B. 199. 
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81. ἱκόμεϑθα B. 82. “Τηλέπυ- 


λον nonnulli”’, Eu., Υ, τηλέκλυτον Bek, annot. 83. ὅδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ Vi. το, ὁ δέ τ᾽ 


Eu. ΕἸ. Wo. St., ὅδε τ᾽ Ern.; ἐξελαξι: ὑπακούων Vi. 133. 





76—9. εἰἐρεσέης, because, the winds 
being now foul, they were compelled 
to use the oar; cf. Soph. 4j. 249, 
ϑοὸν εἰρεσίας ξυγόν. — marin, 
‘“‘vain quest’? of our homeward way 
(πομπή). The word, here only in H., 
is akin to ματάω “to seek”; cf. μὴ 
ματὰν ὁδῷ, Aschyl. Sept. c. Th. 37. 

80—110. On the seventh day we 
reached Lestrygonié where the courses 
of night and day well nigh touch. The 
entrance to the harbour is narrowed 
by opposite bluffs, and the water all 
calm within. Upon reconnoitring from 
a headland, I send a herald with two 
attendants. They met a maiden going 
to the fountain and enquired the king’s 
name. , 

81--3. Λαμου, the difficulty as to 
the names in this sentence is not easily 
removed. I incline to take Δάμου as 
gen. of Aauos, 0, the name of the 
supposed founder (as Pylos is called 
Νηλῆος ἐνκτίμενον πτολ. in γ. 4), to 
take “Μαιστρυγονέην as a prop. name 
of the city, although really a local 
epithet derived from Aatotevyoveg, and 
merely doing duty as a noun,) also t7- 
λέπυλον as an epith. In w. 318 we 
have τηλέπυλον Λαιστρυγονίην with- 
out the previous phrase Aquwov ὦ, xt0l., 
and there either τηλέπυλος must be a 
prop. name, or (aor. the name of the 
city and τηλέπ. its epith. And even 
although this summary of the wander- 
ings in wy. may perhaps have been made 
up by a later hand, yet it was doubt- 
less composed at a time when there 
was still a living perception of the 
Homeric meaning. The balance of 
authorities for and against Aapov being 
the name of a person in Eustath. and 
the Scholl. is about equal.; as regards 
τηλέπ. it rather inclines against this 


being a prop. name, The question 
remains how to account for Aayos, of 
whom we are told nothing here or 
elsewhere? Eustath. calls him a son 
of Poseidon (cf. the Cyclops) and king 
of the locality, meaning a former king, 
as Antiphates (106 inf.) is king now. 
This sounds like an invention of the 
grammarians. I believe Μάμου is merely 
a@ made-up name to suit the cannibal 
character of the people, and being akin 
to λαῖτμα and λαιμὸς means ‘‘throat” 
or ‘“‘gorge’’, as if he had said ‘‘the 
city of Swallow’’, i.e. where men are 
swallowed. It is in fact a touch of 
the grotesque, blending, as we see in 
the narrative of the Cyclops ἰπ ε., with 
the tragic horrors of the adventure. 
So Lamia is the name for an ogress 
in Hor. ad Pis. 340, Neu pransae La- 
τ vivum puerum extrahat alvo. So 
Tertullian speaks of Lamie turres as 
among popular superstitions. The ode 
III. xvii, beginning, 44 vetusto nobilis 
ab Lamo, seems to embody the notion 
of Lamus as mythical founder of the 
gens Atlia, locally identified with For- 
mie, see Cic. ad Altic. II. 13, τηλέπ. 
Aatot., Formias dico. Pliny, however, III. 
8, and the Schol. ad Lycoph. Cassand., 
956 (Lowe), following a probably older 
tradition, place Lestrygonié at Leon- 
tini in Sicily; but all such identifica- 
tions are worthless. — τηλέπυλον, 
“having wide gates, or big gates’’, 
Eu.; ‘“‘wide from gate to gate’’, Ni., 
who adds the notion of being long and 
narrow; but this seems needless. The 
word only occurring in this connexion, 
its sense cannot be precisely deter- 


mined. — ποιμένα ποιμὴν x. τ. is 
8 


“one herdsman, as he drives (his catt 
in, hails another, who answers driving 
out’, For vwaxovee in this sense 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ K. 84-- 89. 


[DAY χχσιν. 


ἔνϑα x’ ἄϊπνος" ἀνὴρ δοιοὺς ἐξήρατου μισϑοὺς, 
. 448, τὸν μὲν βουκολέων," τὸν δ᾽ ἄργυφα μῆλα" νομεύων" 85 
ἐγγὺς γὰρ νυκτός τε καὶ ἥματός εἰσι κέλευϑοι. 

ἔνϑ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἐς λιμένα[ κλυτὸν ἤλθομεν, ὃν πέρι πέτρηξ 
ἠλίβατος τετύχηκε" διαμπερὲς ἀμφοτέρωθεν, 

ἀκταὶ! δὲ προβλῆτες ἐναντίαικ ἀλλήλῃσιν 





84. ἄοκνος N. cum var. 1. ἄυπνος 
εἰσὶ I. N. Vi. iii. 


; neato Vi. 56 St. Ox. 
87. εἰς Vi. iii A. ex om. 


86. ἥματος 
89. ἐναντίοι y; ἀλλήλαισιν 


Vi, 56, -λοισιν B y I. 


see mar. and cf. Theocr. XI. 78, x- 

λίσδοντι δὲ πᾶσαι ἐπεί x” αὐταὶς 
ὑπακούσω. ποιμὴν in later Greek 
is limited to mean a “‘shepherd’’ only. 
The Leestrygonians were pastoral, not 
agricultural (98 in/.). 


84—6. ‘‘There (accordingly) a man 
who could keep awake might earn 
double wages’’ — this alludes to the 
ϑὴς or hireling, see App. A. 7 (3), 
employed with herds and flocks — ‘the 
one in herding oxen the other in tend- 
ing sheep; for the goings-forth of night 
and day are close (to one another)’’. 
This last expression is to be inter- 
preted by help of the simple natural 
view, that night ‘‘goes forth’’ at or 
after sunset, day at or after sun-rise. 
If then the sun rose, say, one hour 
after he set, these κέλευθοι would be 
ἐγγὺς i.e. in time. A highly poetical 
passage in Hes. Theog. 748 foll. may 
illustrate this, 


ὅϑι Νὺξ τε καὶ Ἡμέρη ἄσσον 
οὔσαι 
ἀλλήλας προσέειπον, ἀμειβόμεναι μέ- 
a yay οὐδὸν 
χάλκεον. ἢ μὲν ἔσω καταβήσεται, 7 
ϑυραξε 
ἔρχεται, ουδὲ ποτ᾽ ἀμφοτέρας δόμος 
ψτὸς ἐέργει" 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ ἑτέρη γε δόμων ἔκτοσθεν 


ὕσα 
γαῖαν ἐπιστρέφεται, ἢ δ᾽ αὖ δόμου 
; ,ἑντὸς ἐοῦσα 
μέμνει τὴν αὐτῆς ὥρην ὁδοῦ, ἔς τ᾽ 
ἂν ἕκηται. 


which lines might well seem founded 


on the present passage. In Hes., how-. 


ever, it is the going out of one which 
coincides with the coming in of the 


-ment of the summer night 


other, here their two goings out are in 
such close succession as almost to 
coincide. Ni. shows well from the 
ἀνέμων κέλευθα 20 sup. and similar 
passages, that not the mere road (ὁδὸς), 
but the taking it, is the proper sense 
of κέλευθος. Compare Psalm. LXV. 9. 
“Thou shalt gladden the goings-forth 
(Ὁ Σ Ἴ2) of morn and even;” also a 
passage from Milton, cited at ὃ. 1. 
That H. had some notion of the curtail- 
in the 
higher latitudes is probable from this 
passage. But the form of diurnal 
arrangements which he supposed to 
result from this was an ordinary 
length of day, then sunset and the 
briefest glimpse of night, then sun- 
rise and day again. Crates accord- 
ing to Eustath. and the Scholl. took 
this view, adding that Lestrygonié 
lay astronomically nearly under (περὶ) 
the head of the Serpent, and citin 
Aratus, Phenom. 61, κείνη που κεφαλὴ 
τῇ νείσεται, ἢχί meg ἄκραι μίσγον- 
ται δύσιἑές τε καὶ ἀντολαὶ αἀλλῆ- 
λῃσιν. 

87—92. κλυτὸν, perhaps “‘loud” as 
in 60, see note there; the enclosure 
of high cliffs described would confine 
sound and reverberate it. — wége, 
is best taken as in tmesis with te- 
cuynne, equivalent to περίκειται, 50 
ἣν πέρι πόντος ἀπείριτος ἐστεφάνω- 
ται, κιιρς; cf. διαπρύσιον τετυχηκὼς 
(mar.). — ἠλέβατος, see on ε. 243. — 
ἀμφοτέρωθεν, the point of view is 
apparently the entrance, between the 
ἀκταὶ of 89. — προβλῆτες, see on 
δ. 405; of. Sophoc. Philoct. 936, ὦ 4e- 
μένες, ὦ προβλῆτες, and Virg. An. 
ILI. 699, prajeetaque saxa Pachyni. — 








DAY χχχιν. OATZZEIAE K. go—100. 139 
go ἐν στόματι προὔχουσιν." ἁρανὴ" δ᾽ εἴςοδός ἐστιν᾿ ὁ ὡς Βὲ of ¢. 138, 

ἔνϑ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ εἴσω πάντες ἔχον" νέας ἃ ἀμφιελίσσας. Ὁ Ε, ὧδ, 77, 16, 

at μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἔντοσθεν" λιμένος κοίλοιο δέδεντο je 219. ar 

πλησίαι" οὐ μὲν γάρ ποτ᾽ ἀέξετο κῦμά γ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ, | 0% 100. 

οὔτε μέγ᾽, οὔτ᾽ ὀλίγον, λευκὴ δ᾽ ἦν ἀμφὶ γαλήνη. | ¢ 9.51 et sepiss. 
95 αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν οἷος σχέϑον ἔξω νῆαξ μέλαιναν, ΝΟΥ ΜΝ 

αὐτοῦ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς," πέτρης ἐκ πείσματα Oyoag:i —_—* jab, 194, δ 524, 


ἔστην δὲ, σκοπιὴν" ἐς παιπαλόεσσανὶ ἀνελθών. 
ἔνϑα μὲν οὔτε βοῶν οὔτ᾽ ἀνδρῶν φαίνετο ἔργα." 
καπνὸν" δ᾽ οἷον ὁρῶμεν ἀπὸ χϑονὸς ἀϊΐσσοντα." 
100 δὴν τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἑτάρους προΐειν πεύϑεσθϑαι ἰόντας, 


l N. 17, δ. 671, a. 
480. 


‘m ¢. 259 mar., 7. 
814, x. 147. 
n α. 58 mar. 
o &. 212, 
ΓΡ ¢. 88—90 mar, 





go. Fagary. 


98. Féoya. 


go. προέχουσιν Vi. 5, 56, προύχουσιν FI, et edd., et hoc et προύχουσαι Eu., 
προύχουσαι var. 1. St; ἀραιὴ H. h. Eu. Ro, Bas., sic Aristar., Scholl. ad E. 


425. ἀραιὴ «@ B ΥΥ; δ᾽ om. Ald. Lov.; εἴσοδος ἐστὶν Vi. iii A. 


Vi. 133, βάντες Vi. το A. Ro. Bas. 


Κ. En. 
Eu.; δείσας α B. 


96. πισχατιῇ B, ἐσχατίῃ mss. preter A. M., sic γ ΕἸ. 
δ᾽ ἐς Vi. 50, 133 Ro., δὲ oxoxtny Hesych. N. ex ras. 


παντες 
gi. βαντες 


93. ἀέξετο a; κύματ᾽ 6, Η. ex emend. 
sic Apoll, Lex., κῦμα (γ᾽ om.) Vi. 5, 133. 


94. λεπτὴ K.; ἀμφιγαλήνη Vi. iii 
Ro. Ald., -τέας 


ης 
100. προῖεν α β.Ὺ Ἡ. ἘΠ. Ro. Bas, St. Wo. οἱ recentt., -ἤην G. K. M. Stu. N. ex 
ras. Ba. Ern. Ox. 


ἀραιὴ, for the applications of this 
epith. in H., which are rather curious, 
see mar. In Hes. Opp. 809 it is ap- 
plied, to ships, νῆας πηγνυσϑαι ἀραιᾶς. 
— εἴσοδος, i. ¢. of the haven; the 
λεπτὴ εἰσίϑμη of £. 264 is that of the 
town, narrowed by the haven on either 
side and the row of ships lining the 
way. — ἔχον, see on y. 182: they 
were probably tempted by the secure 
harbourage, and followed each other 
heedlessly. — ἀμφεέλέσσας, see on 
t.64. — δέδεντο, see App. F. 1 (11). 

93—4. πλήσικε, “close together”’, 
& position safe only owing to the ab- 
sence of rough water, there being 
thus no risk of their running foul. It 
is implied that the harbour was deep 
(ὀγψεβαϑὴρ) and the shore steeply- 
shelving, not where, as on the Cyclops’ 
land, the galleys could be beached and 
left; cf. s. 136—9. This closeness ac- 
counts for the easy havoc made of them 
in 121 foll. — ἀέξετο xtua, the 
natural breakwater was complete. — 
μέγ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ὀλίγον, so ὀλέγον for μι- 
κρόν in Herod. IV. 52, ποταμὸς ἐν 
Oléyotos μέγας. — λευχὴ woe γα- 


λήνη, cf. Simon. Fragm. 23, Bergk. 
p.1124 λευκᾶς καϑύπερϑεγαλανας 
εὐπρόσωποί σφας nagatiay ἔρωτες. 


95—9. σχέϑον, similar formations 
are ἀμύναϑον, διωκάϑειν, εἰργάϑειν. 
Greater prudence on the part οὗ Odys. 
is implied. But the captain of each 
vessel seems to have had a discretion 
in judging for himself where to lie. 
There is no suggestion that they diso- 
beyed orders. — αὐτοῦ, local adv. 
‘there’, where I was, ἑ. 6. at the point 
of view implied above, see on 88; not 
the gen. of αὐτὸς as meaning λιμήν. 
— πείσματα, see App. F.1 (11). — 
ἔστην x. τ. 2., Ni. regards this v. as 
inserted from 146. — ἔνϑα μὲν x. τ. 2., 
see on 81—3 (end); cf. Virg. Georg. I. 
325, hominumque boumque labores. — xa- 
πνὸν, see ON πυρπολέοντας, 30. — 
ὅρωμεν, imperf. always without augm. 
in H., so ὅρα, and midd. ὁρᾶτο ὁρῶντο. 
H. uses both the open and contracted 
form in several parts of this verb, 
6. 4. ὁρόω ὁράᾳς ὁρόωσα, ὁρῶ ὁρᾷς 
ὁρῶσα. 

100 -- 102, see on ἐ. 89—90. — 














140 ΟΔΎΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. τοὶ --ἰ 12. [pay XXXIV. 
ot ie nar. of τινες ἀνέρες εἶεν ἐπὶ χϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδοντες, .- 


ς ξ. 105, ρ. 394, =. 
493, oe 184; εἴ. 
Ys, 1γ0---2. 

d 5. 27, ¢. 54 mar, 

e ἢ. 131 mar, 

{ d. 797, 0. 364. 


103. leFFnv. 104. Faorud’. 


101—2 horum ordin. mutay. M. 


105. faotsog. 


τοι. εἰσὶν Vi. iii; ἐπὶ χϑονὶ γ. 


ἄνδρε δύω κρίνας, τρίτατον κήρυχ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ὀπάσσας. 

οὗ δ᾽ ἴσαν ἐκβάντες λείην" ὁδὸν, ἡ περ ἅμαξαι 
ἄστυδ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὑψηλών" ὀρέων καταγένεον" ὕλην. 
κούρῃ δὲ ξύμβληντολ πρὸ ἄστεος ὑδρευούσῃ ,° 
ϑυγατέρ᾽ ' ἰφϑίμῃ Δαιστρυγόνοςξ ᾿άἀντιφάταο. 

ἣ μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἐς κρήνην" κατεβήσετο καλλιρέεϑρον 
᾿Ἰ ρτακίην, ἔνϑεν γὰρ ὕδωρ προτὶ ἄστυ φέρεσκχον᾽ 

οἵ δὲ παριστάμενοιϊ προςεφώνεον ἔκ᾽ Καὶ τ᾽ ἐρέοντο, 
0g τις τῶνδ᾽ εἴη βασιλεὺς καὶ τοῖσιν ἀνάσσοι." 

n= δὲ wad’ αὐτίκα πατρὸς" ἐπέφραδεν" ὑψερεφὲς» da. 
οἵᾳ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ εἰρῆλθον κλυτὰτ δώματα, τὴν δὲ" γυναῖκα 


108. facrv. 110. «ανάσσοι. 


103. ἣν περ 


A., ἡ κεν var. 1. he; ἅμαξαι H. @ Vi, omn., A. I. K. Η. N, h. Eu. Ro. Bas. St., 


ἅμα αι B et post Ba. edd, 
lectio κούρη ...... 


Stu. Vr. K. Eu. Fl. Ro. Ald., @ 


105. ovp pinto cum glossa ἤρχετο V, unde patet 
ἰφϑίμη ϑυγάτηρ; πρὸς Vi. 5 E 
ατρὶ ἰφϑίμῃ b et edd, ante Wo. qui ex H. 


106. ϑυγατρὶ ἰφϑίμη y 


ϑυγάτερ restituit ϑυγατέρ᾽, ϑυγατ ο᾽ α B; μεγαλήτορος Vi. 56; ἀντιφάτοιο Vi. ς. 
I. 


107. κατεβησατο et ε sup. a, -cato B y H. 


var. 1. St., “σετο Fl. Wo. et edd. 


Vo. et recentt.; 
Ald. Bek. Di. Wo. , Sic Arist., 


M. N. Vi. so Eu. Ro. Ald. et 


109. περιστάμενοι et oe παρ &, παριστ. 
y. 110. τῶν @ y Stu. ΕἸ. St. Ba. Ern. Οχ,, 
ἠδ᾽ A. Vi. iii Vr. Ro. Bas., 


τῶν δ᾽ BH. h. Eu. Ro. Bas. 
καὶ α B H. I. K. M. Stu. Eu, ΕἸ. 


h; οἷσιν α B H. A. Vi. iii Vr. I. K, M. Stu. ΕἸ. 


Ald. Ro. St. Ern. Ox., τοῖσιν Ἔα. sic Aristar., h, Wo. Bek. Di.; ἀνάσσει a G. 
K. M. N. Vi. 5, 50 Stu. Vr. A. ex em. Eu., ἀνάσσοι y H. I. A. a man, 1. et 


edd., -σσεε et sup. οε B Vi. 56. 11, 


τρίτατον, cf. for the form δεύτατος, 
a. 286. 

104—8. χαταγένεον, we have ayt- 
νέμεναι (mar.) which suggests ἀγένω, 
οἴ, ὀρένω. The purpose here mentioned 
would be one of the earliest for which 
carriage-roads were felt necessa 
Other things might be brought ὁδοὺς 
ἀνὰ παιπαλοέσσας, on mules or the 
like; but felled trunks hardly so. In 
the preparations for Patroclus’ pyre 
(mar.) they are tugged down by mules; 
but that was a rare emergency, this a 
constant business. — ὑδρευούσῃ, 80 
καάλπιν ἐχούσῃ, ἡ. 20 (of the disguised 
Pallas), as if tor a like purpose, and 
in Hy. Cer. 106—7, where Demeter 
meets the daughters of Celeus, ἐρχό- 
μεναι wed” ὕδωρ EVNOVTOY, ὄφρα φέ- 
οοιδν κάλπισι χαλκείῃσι φίλα πρὸς δώ- 
ματα πατρός. Some of the earlier vase- 
paintings represent maidens thus at 
the spring. The water brought into 


υψιρεφὲς St., ὑψερεφὲς Eu. Fl. Wo. 


the actual precinct of the Phmacian 
palace seems to mark a higher ad- 
vance in the arts of life than here, 
see ἢ. 130—1. — ϑυγατέρ᾽, see the 
readings here. — ‘Avtiupatao > φατ- 
is probably the stem of πέ-φατ- oe akin 
to φένω and φόνος. — Agtaxiyy, an 
actual fountain of thisname is spoken of 
near Cyzicum (by the Schol. on Apollon. 
Rhod. I. 957, who names Alcseus as hav- 
ing mentioned it. The Asiatic Artacié 
was acolony from Miletus, Herod. IV. 14. 

112—33. She showed them the palace; 
they entered, and saw a woman of 
monster: bulk, who called the king, her 
lord. He seized one of my comrades 
to sup withal, and shouted to his people 
— a race of giants — who crushed the 
ships with rocks, and speared the men 
in the water, like fish, for food. My 
ship was moored beyond their reach. 
I cut her cable and we rowed for life. 

112. δὲ, apodotic here; so mar. 





DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ͂.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Κ΄. 113—124. 


141 
εὗρον ὅσην" τ᾽ ὄρεος κορυφὴν, κατὰ" δ᾽ ἔστυγον αὐτήν. ra 
ἢ δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ ἐξ ἀγορῆς ἐκάλει κλυτὸν ᾿Δντιφατῆα ey. 194 mar. 
115 ὃν πόσιν, Og δὴ τοῖσιν ἐμήσατο" λυγρὸν  ὄλεϑρον. ἃ δ. 303 mar. 
αὐτίχ᾽ ἕνα μάρψας" ἑτάρων ὡπλίσσατο δεῖπνον. f β. 30 mar. 
τὼ δὲ Ov’ ἀΐξαντε φυγῇ ἐπὶ νῆας ἰκέσθην. δα mas 
αὐτὰρ ὃ τεῦχερ βοὴν διὰ ἄστεος - of δ᾽ ἀΐοντες i$. 110 mar. 
φοέτων ἴφϑιμοι Δαιστρυγόνες ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος, κου oe 
120 μυρίοι, 1 οὐκ᾿ ἄνδρεσσιν ἐοικότες ἀλλὰ γίγασιν., mE. 808, A. 965, 
of ῥ᾽ ἀπὸ πετράων ἀνδραχϑέσι χερμαδίοισιν" ag. oil. ‘£99. 


βάλλον" ἄφαρ δὲ κακὸς κόναβος" xara νῆας ὀρώρειν 
ἀνδρῶν τ᾽ ὀλλυμένων» νηῶν ϑ᾽ ἅμα ἀγνυμενάων᾽ 
ἰχϑῦς δ᾽ ὡς πείροντερι ἀτερπέα" δαῖτα φέροντο. 


o cf. B. 384, 466. 
p 44. 451, @. 65. 
q ef. B. 426, μ. 254. 
ref. W. 48. 





120. FeForxorag. 


118. faoreoc, 


115. «ὸν, 123. αγνυμενάων. 


113. τ᾽ om, Vi. 50 Eu. 114. ἐξ ἀγορῆς B y Eu., εἰς ἀγορὴν M. Vr., aly 
ξ ἀγορῆς ἐκάλει 

ἐξελθοῦσα καάλει K., cf. 230, aly ἐξελϑοῦσα κάλει a. 
ξ 

-σατο α,, -σατο β. 116, ὠπλέσατο B ΕἸ. Ald., ὁπλίσσατο A. a man, 1., -loato 

N., ὡπλέσσατο a y et rell. Ro.; δεῖπνον a B y H. (sed sup. ye. δόρπον) St. 

var. 1. Wo. et recentt., δόρπον Vi. 133 Eu. Fl. Ro. St. Ern. Ba, Οχ. 117. ἀΐ- 


ξαντες B. 118, τεῦξε G. Vr., τεῦξξι H., τεῦχε α B γ οἱ edd.; du’ ἄστεος A. 
K. Vi. iii N., διάστευς B; οἵδ᾽ Δ. I. K. N. Vi. iii. 120. ἄνδρεσιν y ΕἸ. Ald. 
121, of δ᾽ K. Vi. s Eu. 122. ἀνὰ νῆας Vi. 133: ὀρώρη I. 123. © Om. ὦ 
A. K. M. Stu. edd. ante Wo., habent B y H. et ταὶ], 124. καὶ σπαίροντες 
var, 1. Ve et m., ex Eu. ἀσπαέροντες ductum, πείροντες ΥΥὺῪ οἱ edd., δἔροντες 
Aristoph., h, b. q., περῶντες (ex Eu. correct.) var. 1. ἢ. α., σπαέροντας G., 
ἀσπαίροντας Hesych. Apoll. Lex.; ἀταρπέα Apoll. Lex.; xévovco xi mss. (Vi. 
omn.) Eu. Tz. Ro., πάνοντο (voluit πόέν-) B, pégovto γ Aristar., h, VY Hesych. 
m. var. |. Fl. St. edd. rell., τέϑεντο a. 


τις. ἐμήδετο γ 6. K., 


113—7. ὅσην τ᾽, 80 Polyphemus is 
compared δέῳ ὑλήεντι υφηλῶν 
ὀρέων. It is remarkable that nothing 
is said of the size of the daughter, 
which should hardly have been less, if, 
as probable from her occupation, she 
was fall grown. — κατὰ δ᾽ éorvyor 
“were shocked at’’, so (mar.) Antilochus 
at the news of Patroclus’ death κατέ- 
στυγε μῦϑον ἀκούσας. — Ῥἀγορῆς: 
see on ἐ. 112—-5 and inf. 188. --- Eva, 
see on νισσόμεϑα, 42. — ἱκέσϑην, 
we may infer from the narrative of 103 
—20, (presumably furnished by them) 
that these two ultimately escaped. 

121. avd ga ϑέσι, the etymol. is 
obvious, ἀνὴρ @yfog, and explains the 
sense ‘‘a load for a man’’, such as ἃ man 
could lift and carry, as used by these 
monsters to pelt with. — yeggadiou- 
σιν, such are mentioned several times 


(mar.) as weapons of heroic combat, 
in which the wielders are represented 
as being of extraordinary prowess; 
such was that thrown by Diomedes, 
ὃ ov δύο γ᾽ ἄνδρε φέροιεν, οἷον νῦν 
βοοτοί εἰσι: ef. Asch. Sept. c. Th. 300, 
zequad’ oxgiosccay. yegu is still 
in modern Greek the word for ‘‘stones 
used for throwing’’, Tozer, 11. p. ror. 
— ἀπὸ πετράων, the cliffe are to 
be conceived as impending vertically 
(ἐπηρεφέας, 131 inf.) over the water's 
edge where the ships lay; see on 93 
πλησίαι. — xévaBoc, a word of sound, 
not elsewhere in H., probably con- 
nected etymologically with καναχὴ and 
Lat. can-o; for xovaBifm see mar. 


124. πείροντες » the var, |. σπαί- 
ροντας should be noticed, founded per- 
haps on a simile in χ. 384 foll., where 





ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ K, 125—134. 


[pay xxxIv. 





142 
"4 150, 836. ὄφρ᾽ οὗ τοὺς ὄλεκον" λιμένος" πολυβενθέος ἐντὸς, 
x. S24, 858, A.) Spon δ᾽ ἐγὼ ξέφος- ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ 
¢ ἀν 300 mar, τῷ ἀπὸ πείσματ᾽ 4 ἔκοψα νεὸς κυανοπρώροιο. 
dc. 186 mar. αἶψα δ᾽ ἐμοῖς ἑτάροισινῖ ἐποτρύνας ἐκέλευσα 
ΜΝ ss o, ἐμβαλέειν κώπῃς,, ἵν’ ὑπὲκ κακότητα φύγοιμεν. 
ς ἢ. 888, ν. τ. 0ὺ δ᾽ ἅλα πάντες ἀνέρριψαν.5 δείσαντες ὄλεϑρον. 
h μ. 89, M. 4. ᾿ἀσπασίως δ᾽ ἐς πόντον ἐπηρεφέας" φύγεϊ' πέτρας 
ΜΗ μ᾿ mee νηῦς ἐμὴ" αὐτὰρ αἱ ἄλλαι ἀολλέες αὐτόϑ᾽ ' Gdovto. | 
17. 48a Evev™ δὲ προτέρω πλέομεν, ἀκαχήμενοι ἥτορ, 


m ε. 63 --358. mar. 





126. βερυσσάμενος. 


126. ἐγὼν ἄορ A. H. I. Ν. Vr.; ἐρυσάμενος β. 
Vi. 50 ΕἸ, Ro. Ald. St. Ox., ,εὸς Wo. et recentt. cf. +. 482, 639. 
129. ἐκβαλέειν γ; κώπῃσ᾽ « β ΕἸ. Ro, Bas, St, Ba. Ox., κώπῃς x Wo. 
*% mss. Vili, vwex N., ὑπὸ y Stu.; φύγοιμεν a By K 


Stu. 
et recentt.; ὑπ᾽ 


Stu. Vr. Vi. Vi. 50 et A. sup. ΕἸ. Ald., φύγωμεν A. H. 


ἄσμενοι ἐκ ϑανάτοιο, φίλους ὀλέσαντες ἑταέρους. 


134. Faopevor. 
12]. νεὼς y A. H. I. K. Ν. 
128. om. 


. M. 
N. Vi. iii En. ‘Ro. 


130. ἅμα mss. xiii (α B 7) Apoll. Lex. Bu. Suid. ΕἸ, Ro. Ald. St. Ox. ᾿ ἄλα 


Rhian. et Callistr., 


h., sic edd. post Wo., aga Vi. 5, 56. 


132. ναῦς Ν. 


133. ἔνϑον μὲν Bek. annot. 


the pile of corpses of the suitors are 
compared to fish spread on the shore, 
whose palpitations might be expressed 
by the word ἀσπαέροντες, common in 
that sense in H. (M. 203, N. 571, μ. 
254) although not occurring in y. 384 
foll.: for σπαέρω ἀσπαίρω cf, στάχυς 
ἄσταχυς, σφόδελος ἀσφοόδελος, μείρο- 
μαι αμϑίρομαι. Another var. Ll. is εἴς- 
ροντες (fefom), ‘stringing together’, 
so as to make bundles (ὀρμαϑοὺς 
Eustath.). πεέροντες however, gives a 
more aptand lively image: the men, when 
their ships are broken, are in the water, 
and they “spear’’ them there “‘like fish’’. 

127—30. πεέσμιατ᾽, cf. 96 and Virg. 
fin. TV. 879—80, Vaginaque ertpit en- 
sem fulmineum, strictoque fertt retinacula 
ferro. — ἅλα, the var. 1. ἅμα here is 
supported by a very large array of 
mss. but the use of ὠνέρριψαν with- 
out an object is too harsh, (although 
Eustath. adopts it as ἐλλιπῶς λεχϑὲν,) 
and there seems no doubt that Cal- 
listratus and Rhianus have preserved 
the true reading. For the sense, cf. 
Virg. Ain. 111. 290, Certatim socii fe- 
riunt mare et @quora verrunt, and IV. 
583, Adnixi torquent spumas et cérula 
verrunt, See here the notes on 2. 488 
—9. — ἐπηρεφέας, “beetling”, see 
on 121. The survivors are thus reduced 
to one ship’s company. 


133—77- We sailed on with troubled 
hearts, and came to Circe’s isle, Aiwa, 
and harboured there by night. After 
two woeful days I went out to look 
about me, and saw smoke rising. I 
returned to give my comrades their 
meal, and met a monsterstag, speared 
him, and, twisting a rope of twig and 
rush, made shift to carry him to the 
ship. There I cheered my men and 
bade them eat. 

133-4, see on ¢. 62—3. Here we 
have no mark of direction. By the 
expressions of p. 3—4, however, the 
usual rising point of the sun seems the 
undoubted site of Mea. The abode 
of Kos and her χοροὶ are there. Circé 
moreover and her brother Aetes are 
children of Eélios and Persé (Perseis 
in Hes. Theog. 957), the latter name 
pointing certainly to eastern sources 
of tradition, while the sun-god is most 
naturally connected with the east. Most 
likely-we ought to say N. E., as there 
was an indication of a N. W. position 
for the point where the olian island 
was first met, and although the island 
is not fixed and all the winds are 
loose, yet he probably meets it again 
somewhere west or north of Ithaca 
or between the two. Again there is 
a trace of a rather high northern lat- 
itude for the Lsestrygonians; see on 


125 


120 


135 Αἰαίην δ᾽ ἐφ" νῆσον ἀφικόμεϑ᾽ " ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἔναιεν 
Κίρκη ἐϊπλόκαμος," δεινὴ: θεὸς αὐδήεσσα, 
αὐτοκασιγνήτη ὀλοόφρονος" «Αἰήταο᾽ 

ἄμφω δ᾽ ἐκγεγάτην' φαεσιμβρότουξ Ἠελίοιο 
μητρός" τ᾿ ἐκ Πέρσης; τὴν Qusavog τέκεϊ παῖδα. 
ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀκτῆς νηὶ κατηγαγόμεσϑα" σιωπῇ 
vavioyor! ἐς λιμένα, καίπ τις ϑεὸς ἡγεμόνευεν. 


140 


DAY xxxIVv.] 


135. ἔναιεν y Bek. Wo. Di. 


et Chameleon, h., avd. Aristoph. h. (ex δ. 334 8 Buttm. corr.). 
140. ἔνϑα δ᾽ A.; sya B G. H. I. Vr.; κατηγαγόμεϑα B 
141. ϑεῶν H. a man. 1(?), ϑεῶν et sup. o¢ Vi, ς. 


βοότου Vi. 56, 133. 
I. Vi. 133. 


OATZZEIAZ K. 135—141. 


143 


ae. 106; cf. 216. 


136. οὐδήεσσα var. 1. Eu. St., sic Aristoteles 


138. φαεσι- 





86. The normal point of sunrise, to be 
north of east, suggests the summer sol- 
stice and, generally, the season of nav- 
igation; and this consideration, among 
a people so given to navigation as the 
early Greeks, and in a poem of sea- 
adventure like the present, has great 
weight. Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions, 
III. p. 312—4, substantially agree with 
this. Volcker, Geogr. 8 61, 67 and 
map, and Ni. on p. 3—4 with Eustath., 
place it, against all this evidence, in 
the far west, influenced by the sup- 
posed necessity of a still farther west 
for the abode of Aides, and of a 
situation for aa near it. I am further 
inclined to think that the poet viewed 
Odys. 86 having reached a point of the 
island beyond the actual sunrise, so 
that the sun would seem to rise and 
set on the same western side. Thus 
alone can I account for the bewilder- 
ment expressed by Odys. in 190—1 
immediately after the just previously 
recorded setting and rising of the sun. 

135—9. The etymol. of Alat‘y and 
Δέήτης is doubtful: I incline to con- 
nect it with ἠώ-ς the dawn, as if a 
changed form of ἠωέη. The mention 
of ASetes is perhaps a tacit recog- 
nition of the legend of the Argdé, cf. 
pp. γ0---2, a8 it is not usual to mention 
the brothers of the persons introduced 
in H. — Κίρκη is probably akin to 
κυκ-αω, κιρ-ναω, ‘‘to mix”, οἵ, οἴνῳ 
πραμνείῳ ἐκύκα, ἀνέμισγε δὲ σέτῳ 
φάρμακα, 235—6. For αὐδήεσσα see 
App. Ὁ. 8 (1) (2). Several Scholl. on e. 
334 say that Aristotle and Chameleon 
read οὐδήεσσα in all places for αὐδή- 
sooa, and explained it as meaning 
éxdygiog; other Scholl. there say that 


Aristotle, unable to explain αὐδήεσσα, 
altered it to οὐδϑήεσσα in the case of 
Ind, but to «viyecon in the cases of 
Calyps6 and Circé, as each dwelling 
apart from other deities in her own 
palace (αὐλή) — an explaation ex- 
tremely frigid. The poet would not 
probably have fixed on the αὐλὴ as 
the basis of an epithet to express this 
characteristic, nor, if he had, would 
an adj. in -8:¢ -ecea -ey have been a 
likely form for it to take. Further, 
αὐλήεσσα seems to make a somewhat 
grotesque anticlimax with δεινὴ θεὸς 
immediately preceding. οὐδήεσσα for 
πὸ is a reading of more merit, and 
has some support from both the sets 
of Scholl. mentioned. But the poet 
has ἐπιχϑόνιος, often with βροτὸς, in 
the seuse thus required, and would 
probably have said ἢ πρὶν μὲν ἐπι- 
χϑόνιος βροτὸς ἦεν had he meant to 
express this of Ind (see La Roche, H. 
Textk. 208—g). Ni. suspects that ov- 
λήεσσα = ὀλόεσσα was the original 
form; as also ὁλόεσσα in +. 32 for the 
δολόεσσα of our texts. — ὀλοόφρονος 
seeon a, 52. — τὴν $2x., to be daughter 
of Oceanus stands for remoteness from 
all known connexions, and seems to 
show that the Greeks had forgotten 
the ancient cradle of their race in the 
Aryan highlands, left by them probably 
while in the pastoral state, of course 
bringing with them some names for which 
they could no longer account, The magic 
in which Circé and Medea (her niece) 
deal, is perhaps a reflex of Oriental 
beliefs; see the Arabian Nights, passin. 

140—1. νηὶ, the dat. coastrn. is rare 
(mar.). — The phrase καί tig ϑεὸς Hy. 
probably implies that they reached it 








144 OATZZEIAL K. 142-156. [pay XXXIV. 
a ἴ4--ὃ mar. | Eve τότ᾽ ἐκβάντες δύο" τ᾿ ἤματα" χαὶ δύο νύχτας 
ἝΝ so κείμεϑ᾽, ὁμοῦ καμάτῳ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι ϑυμὸν ἔδοντες. 
ἃ 1. 95, x. 19, 90, ἀλλ᾽. ὅτε δὴ τρίτον nuao ἐὐπλόκαμος τέλεσ’ Ἠὼς, 

: * iL. καὶ tor ἐγὼν ἐμὸν ἔγχος ἑλὼν καὶ pdoyavoy4 ὀξὺ 


f =. 8, W. 451. 

g ¢. 259 mar., 2%. 
314. 

h cf. ε. 167. 

i 97 mar. 

k α. 58 mar. 

1 Δ. 52, FZ. 635. 

m 432. 

n 197, 251, A. 118. 

o δ. 117 mar, 

p a, 281. 

q 8. 474 mar. 

rd. 779 mar. 


147. Fégya Fédorue. 


142. ἔνϑα τ᾽ Vi. 56, ἔνϑέν τ᾽ Vi. 5. 
(glosaa ὃ) ῃ 
150. δὲς pro διὰ γ; ὕλης et su 
162-τ-.4 om. Stu. 


by night (mar.); this too σιωπῇ con- 
firms — the cautious silence of men 
who, bewildered by darkness and 
strangeness, strain their ears to catch 
every sound that may guide them. 
This guides us to interpret ἐπ᾿ ἀκτῆς 
‘‘at the shore”’’, as though they had 
almost, and might have quite, touched 
it before they groped their way into 
the harbour. The dat. νηὶ is a rare 
construction. Five mss. have νῇα. 

142—3. xe(ue®’ x. τ. 1. probably re- 
presents here the utter exhaustion to 
which weariness from rowing, cf. 78, had 
reduced them’; and to this avéysiea in 
172 corresponds, showing that their 
attitude was actually recumbent. They 
were also covered up, as we learn fr. 
ἐκ δὲ καλυψάμενοι 179; see note there. 

144. τέλεσ᾽ Hac, τέλεσ᾽ must mean 
“had brought in fally”’ not “‘finished”’; 
so Voss, Geogr. § 20, 3. — ἔγχος oe. 
φάσγανον, he has occasion for both; 
the spear to kill the deer, the sword 
to threaten Circé (162, 321). 

150. Κίρκης, not that he knew as 
yet whose dwelling it was, but he 
uses, as in 135, by anticipation, his 


149. ἐξείσατο. 


148. ἐς om. B; παιπαλόεσαν γ. 
Ρ. id 7- . 9 
,153- δοασατο y Eu, bis, -σσ- semel; βέλτιον Vi. 133. 
iss. ἑτάροισι A. Vr., ἑταίροισι M. N. Vi. 56, 133. 


καρπαλίμως παρὰ" νηὸς ἀνήιον ἐς περιωπὴν. 

εἴ πῶς ἔργα ἴδοιμι βροτῶν ἐνοπήν" τὸ πυθοίμην. 
Eorny' δὲ, σκοπιὴν ἐς παιπαλόεσσαν ἀνελθὼν, 

καί μοι ἐείέδατο καπνὸς" ἀπὸ χϑονὸς! εὐρυοδείης 
Κίρκης" ἐν μεγάροισι διὰ δρυμὰ" πυκνὰ καὶ ὕλην. 
μερμήριξαο. δ᾽ ἔπειτα κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ ϑυμὸν 
ἐλθεῖν ἠδὲ πυϑέσϑαι.» ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἴϑοπα καπνόν. 
ade δέ μοι φρονέοντι δοάσσατο κέρδιον εἶναι. 
πρῶτ᾽ ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐπὶ: νῆα ϑοὴν καὶ ϑῖνα ϑαλάσσης 
δεῖπνον ἑταίροισιν δόμεναι προέμεν τε πυθέσθαι. 


--“-“.......ὕ... 


152. ξέδον. 


Φ 4 
απο 


146. παρὰ H. N., ἀπὸ Vi. so A, var. 1. 


149. εἴσατο Vi. 50; εὐρυοδοίης Vi. ς. 
151, μδρμέριξα B. 152 om. β I. 


subsequently acquired knowledge. — 
διὰ δρυμὰ κ. τ. 4., διὰ, the smoke 
rising ‘‘amidst’’. δρυμὰ to be under- 
stood of tall trees overhanging and 
overshadowing the palace (ἐν βήσσῃσι 
210 inf.), which last was probably not 
in sight, cf. 196—7, where it is not 
mentioned. Some dwelling might be 
inferred from the smoke, cf. 152. 

152. αἴϑοπα, here only an epith. 
of smoke, mostly of metal and of wine, 
with both of which “sparkling’’ would 
suit; not so here, but best understood 
from X. 149—50, καπνὸς... ὁσεὶ πυ- 
eos αἰϑομένοιο, as “smoke proceed- 
ing from fire”, by which fire might be 
inferred. The notion of sparks rising 
with it would hardly suit a distant 
prospect seen by day. In Hes. Opp. 
363 the same epith. is used of λιμὸν, 
“hunger’’. 

153—5. δοάσσατο, see on £. 242, 
δέατ᾽. -- é&AGortr’ is here of course 
ἐλθόντα with δόμεναι, not ἐλθόντι to 
suit φρονέοντι preceding, see on £. 
15s—7. — δεῖπνον, their provisions 
must have been short, we may suppose, 
since they had not shipped any save 


145 


150 


155 





DAY XXxIVv. | OATZEZEIAZ K. 156—167. 145 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ σχεδὸν" ἦα κιὼν" νεὸς“: ἀμφιελίσσης, So dbl. 
[4 - 4 ~ 64 
καὶ τότε τίς we ϑεῶν ὀλοφύρατο μοῦνον" ἐόντα, ἃ δ. S64 mar “τ 
ὃς ῥὰ wor ὑψέκερων' ἔλαφον μέγαν εἰς oddve αὐτὴν), Χ' 188. 
ἧκεν. ὃ μὲν ποταμόνδε κατήιεν ἐκ νομοῦ" ὕλης, EZ sit . 5T5. 
͵ . ᾿: , 1 WN. 493. 

160 πιόμενος "ἷ dni γάρ μὲν ἔχεν μένος ἠελίοιο. J @ 1M, 9. 190, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἐγὼ éxBalvovta κατ᾽ ἄκνηστιν μέσα vata |, Fe Be 
πλῆξα᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἀντικρὺ! δόρυ χάλκεον ἐξεπέρησεν" ' σαν Χο 

Η ’ 4 9 ’ τῇ 0.9%, 4. 9 14. 
xad™ δ᾽ ἔπεσ᾽ ἐν κονίῃσι μακὼν, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔπτατο ϑυμός.] 469; cf. o 308 
᾿ n ef. Ζ, 66, N. 618, 


τῷ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐμβαίνων" δόρυ» χάλκεον ἐξν ᾧτειλῆς 
165 εἰρυσάμην᾽ τὸ μὲν αὖϑι κατακλίνας ἐπὶ γαίῃ 

εἴασ᾽ "4 αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ σπασάμην ῥῶπάς" τε λύγους" τε" 
πεῖσμα δ᾽, ὅσον' τ᾽ ὄργυιαν, ἐϑστρεφὲς" ἀμφοτέρωθεν 


ARNE 


ὥσθ" 89 0 
wer Phe y 





165. Fsgqvoduns. 


9 

156. ἦα Vi. 133; νεὼς BAL, vedo H., νηὸς y. 
159. ποταμῶν y; κατέκεν a. 
161. ἐγὼν B y I.; κατὰ κνῆστιν y K., κατάκνηστιν 
163. καδδέπεσ᾽ A. Vi, 56, ἔπεσεν ΕἸ. Ald. 


ap y. 
ἔχε 1. Κ. M. A. a man. 1. 

A.; μετὰ νῶτα Apoll. Lex. 
ἐκβαίνων Vi, 5. 


165. ἐνὶ γαίῃ A. N. Vr. Vi. 0, 133. 


157. ὀλοφύρετο Vi. 5, -gato 
160. δην Zenod., h., A. & man. 2; 


164. 
166. εἴασα a δ 


Vi. so St. Ba., εἴσασ᾽ Ro. Bas., stac’ Ἡ. γ Fl. Wo. Ern. et recentt.; daxag 
167. πεισμαθ᾽ G. pro var. 1, Vi. ς Ald.; τ᾿ om. Fl. Ald. Lov.; ὀργυιὰν K. Stu. 


Vi. 50; 


ἐυστροφὲς N.; ἀμφοτέρωθεν Eu. ΕἸ. Ro, Ald. 





water, since their first departure from 
olus, sixteen days before; cf. 28—9, 
8o—1. Thus the providential supply 
farnished by the stag is regarded with 
pious acknowledgment in 157. 

157—9. τίς we ϑεῶν, the absence 
of Pallas and the unknown character 
of the friendly deity is again remark- 
able; see r40—1 and note. — “ov- 
voy, since such game was mostly ob- 
tained by the concerted action of a 
company of hunters, or by dogs. — 
Οδὸν, not that there was any road; 
the track which he had made in com- 
ing is perhaps meant. — ποταμόνδε, 
a stream running into the harbour is 
perhaps to be supposed. — xldpevos, 
fut., 80 mar.; aor. 2 ἔπϊον; the perf. 
πέπωκα is not Homeric. We find, 
however, πότος and πόσις and the 
verbal adj. ποτὸς, showing the stem 
πο- as well as πι-. — δὴ γὰρ, ‘‘for 
in fact’’, see mar. for similar instances. 

161. ἄκρνηστιν, the older gram- 
marians, after Aristarchus, derived this 
fr. ἀςχνήϑω, as being the very centre 


HOM. OD. II. 


of the back, which the creature “could 
not scratch’’, and as such, used speci- 
ally of animals. The derivation from 
ἄκανθα, the spine, has since been 
suggested. But ἄκανθα in H. means 
merely a “bramble”, δ, 328; and is 
probably first found in sense of spine 
in 4Eschyl. Fragm. 255 Dind. On the 
other hand we have κρῆστις or χψήστις 
for a scraping-knife, A. 640 and from 
ἀ-κνηστὸς ἃ quasi-verbal adj. the noun 
seems regularly formed. Further, H. 
seems to use δέχις for the back-bone 
in I. 208. The older derivation seems 
therefore preferable. 

163—8. ἀντικρὺ x. t.4., the phrase 
is similar to several (see mar.) of men 
wounded in battle. — ἐν xovlyce 
paxoy., cf. Virg. Georg. III. 374— 
graviterque rudentes Cadunt. — δῶ- 
wag, some kind of thick and fibrous 
shrub is probably intended. ῥωπήια, 
thickets of it, are spoken of N. 199, 
as ἃ ready cover for wild beasts to 
retire to: for λύγους see t. 427 note, 
— ὅσον t see 4. 325 note. — age 


10 








146 ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ K. 168—175. (Day xxxrv. 
bz. - 116. πλεξάμενος" συνέδησαῦ πόδας δεινοῖο" πελώρου. 
ὁ οἷς Ἀνθ ar. | βῆν δὲ καταλοφάδεια ἃ φέρων ἐπὶ νῆα μέλαιναν, 
Pa. tia; te E.| ἔγχει" ἐρειδόμενος, ἐπεὶ οὔ πως nev ἐπ᾽ ὥμου 170 
δ 482-mar χειρὶ φέρειν ἑτέρῃ, uddlas γὰρ μέγα ϑηρίον yev- 
I 1 OE a κὰδὺ δ᾽ ἔβαλον προπάροιϑε νεὸς, ἀνέγειρα᾽ δ᾽ ἑταίρους 
I ee 8. μειλιχίοις ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν! ἄνδρα ἕκαστον 
Q. 5 






23. 
p §.208, 2.69, X. 
482 





τ Ὁ. 613, 4». 100. 


173. ξέπεεσσι βέκαστον. 


168. ἀνέδησα Ν. 


εἰς» ᾽4ἴδαο δόμους, πρὶν: μόρσιμον" ἦμαρ ἐπέλθῃ. 


3 , ΄ , 
“ᾧ φίλοι," οὐ"γάρ πω καταδυσόμεϑ᾽, ἀχνύμενοίο περ, 





175. ᾿ΔΕίδαο. 


169. καταλοφάδια a@ y H. Ν. Amb. (1) Amb. (2) Hesych. 


Eu. Ro. ΕἸ. Ald. Bas. St. Ern. Wo., καταλοφάδεια in mar. h Y sic in plerisq. 
antiq., Eu. var. 1. St., καταλλ- Vi. 5, 56, κατὰ λοφάδια A, K. Vi. 50, 133, 1o- 
φάδεια B. 150. εἶεν 1., εἶχεν (elyoo?) v Aristoph., h., n» ἐπὶ B var. 1. 8t.; 
ax Vi. 56,5. 172. καδδέβαλον I. K. Vi. 56; νεὼς By A. K.I.N. Stu. Vi. 50, 
133 ΕἸ. Ro. 174. πω hh. 4. Ro. var. 1. St., πως B y Vi. iii M. Stu. H. ex em. 


Fl. Ald. St. Ern. Ox., πῶς L, ποῦ a, που Eu.; καταδυσσόμεϑ᾽ H. 1. Ν. Vi. so. 


, 
178. ἐν a; δόμοις a; ἐπέλθοι A. Stu. Vi. 5, ἐπελθεῖν Vr. h. q. Eu. var. 1. 
St., ἐπέλθῃ a B y H. St. 





φοτέρωθεν, this word commonly 
means ‘‘on both of two opposite sides”’ 
or the like. Here of the opposite ex- 
tremities, fore and hind, of the animal; 
“having twisted from both extremities”. 
The action of twisting the fibres etc. 
into a rope and twisting it from foot 
to foot is viewed as one, and indced 
was 80; since such a twist could only 
be made by a fixed point from which 
to begin. This either foot would supply, 
and then, twisting on, he would pass 
it round the opposite foot. — detvoio 
πελώρου, “monstrous creature’’; 80 
Γοργϑείη κεφαλὴ decry. zel.(mar.), where 
a frightful aspect is intended; here 
size merely. In αἰνὰ πέλωρα 219 per- 
haps both. 


169. καταλοφάδεια, Eustat. states 
that the majority of the mss. in his 
time spelt it thus, -sa. It means 
‘hanging from my head’’, as κατωμα- 
δίοιο (mar. epith. of a quoit) “flung 
from the shoulder”. Those who have 
seen an old fashioned ‘‘porter’s knot’’ 


buckled round the top (λόφοις) of the 
bearer’s head, may form some notion 
of the mode of carrying here meant: 
the extremities tied together would 
cling round the head in the same way. 
Mad. Dacier’s notion that he passed it 
round his neck (as cited by Ni., ‘“‘sur 
mon cou’’) is less suitable, as causing a 
distressing pressure on the windpipe etc. 
The weight, however, required that he 
should steady his steps by his spear 
(ἔγχει ἐρειδ.). So Milton’s Satan Parad. 
ZL. uses it fora different reason: ‘‘His 
spear....” 


He walk’d with to support uneasy ste 
Over the burning math yeeps 


1γ1--- ἀκ ε 9, 
7i—3. &téey, “one (of two)”; so 
mar. — avty&igu, they were lying 
in the attitude of weariness and des- 
pondency, with their heads muffled, 
see on 143 and 53. — ἄνόρα, distrib- 
atively in apposition with ἑταέρους ; 
cf. ὑμεῖς ... ἑκάστη, δ. 629. 


175—7. πρὲν μόρσιμον x. τ. λ., the 


DAY XxxIv.] 


add’ ἄγετ᾽, ὄφρ᾽ ἐν νηὶ Born βρῶσίς" re πόσις τε, 
μνησόμεϑα βρώμης." μηδὲ τρυχώμεϑα“ λιμῷ.» 

ὡς ἐφάμην, οἵ δ᾽ ὦκα ἐμοῖς ἐπέεσσι πίθοντο" 
éx δὲ καλυψάμενοι παρὰ ϑῖν᾽ ἃ ἁλὸς ἀτρυγέτοιο 
iho ϑηήσαντ᾽ ἔλαφον, μάλα" γὰρ μέγα ϑηρίον ἧεν.. 
αὐτὰρ' ἐπεὶ τάρπησαν ὁρώμενοι ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 
χεῖρας νιψάμενοι τεύχοντ᾽ ἃ ἐρικυδέα δαῖτα. 
ὃς! τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἥμαρ, ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 
ἤμεϑα δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέϑυ ἡδύ. 
183 ἥμος" δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἤλϑεν, 
δὴ τότε κοιμήϑημεν! ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι ϑαλάσσης. 
ἥμος" δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς. 
χαὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν" ἀγορὴν θέμενος μετὰ πᾶσιν ἔειπον 


184. (ηδυ. 


177. μὴ δὲ mss. x (Vi. omn, γ). 
ὑφϑαϊμοῖσιν Fl. Ald. 
183. καταδῦντα A. Vi. 56. 
St. et edd. 185—6 om. Stu. 


178. Féxesoot. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. 176—188. 


186. Fonypive. 


178. οὕτω pro ὦκα nonnulli h. t. 
182. τεῦχον τ᾽ Vi. so, et τ᾽ om. N., τεύχοντο ΕἸ. Ald. 
184. κρέατ᾽ y A. I. K. M. N, Vi. omn. FI. Ald. 
188. 


147 


aa. 191 mar., 7. 
210. 


b κ. 379, 460. 
'¢€ α΄. 288. 

d 9. 49 mar. 

e 171. 

f δ. 47 mar, 

g A. 261 mar. 

h y. 66 mar. 

ie. 161—2 mar, 

k y. 829 mar. 

| ὅδ. 430 mar, 
| m β. 1 mar. 


| ne. 171 mar. 


188. ἔξειπον. 





181. 


ἐγὼ K.; μῦϑον K. 8. y ΕἸ. Ald. sic 


Rhian., h., var. 1. St.; πᾶσιν a B Ro. 





notion of “‘dying before one’s time’’ is 
common in all simple language: cf. Sed 
nisera ante diem, Virg. Ain, IV. 697. This 
“day” might be accelerated, or even 
post-poned by Zeus. Such at least is 
the tenor of Zeus’ words in Π. 431—42, 
where, the μοῖρα being that Sarpedon 
should then die, Zeus proposes to 
Tescue him. In a somewhat similar 
way Achilles is represented as having 
a choice between two lots (διχθαδίας 
meas φερέμεν x. τ. λ., 1. 411 foll.), 
of shorter or longer life. Ordinarily, 
however, it could not be so postponed ; 
see on 8, 436. — @AA, see on 202. — 
βρώμης, a word not found in II., where 
βρῶσις (and βρωτὺς in T. 205 also a, 
407) occur: the accus. is once found 
with μέμνημαι (mar.). 

178-97. My comrades, roused at my 
words, gazed at the deer, then feasted 
all day, then slept till dawn. Then I 
called a muster and advised them. I 
could not say which way lay east and 
west, but I invited deliberation, as 
being at my wit’s end, and told them 
what I had seen in my previous survey 
of the island. . 

179— 82. χαλυψάμενοι, in token 
of woe, see on 143. This muffling the 


face or person was so characteristic 
as the costume of sorrow that Zischylus 
is derided by Euripides in Aristoph. 
Ran. 942—4 for his frequent use of it 
on the stage, ἕνα τιν᾽ av καϑῖσεν 
ἐγκαλύφψας, ᾿Αχιλλέα τιν᾽ ἡ Νιόβην, 
τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ deltas. — χεῖ- 
eas, this is to be understood as a 
devotional act, see β. 261 and note; 
ef. also Eschyl. Pers. 201—3, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ 
ἀνέστην καὶ χεροῖν καλλιρόου ἔψαυ- 
σα πηγῆς σὺν ϑυηπόλῳ χερὶ βωμῷ 
προσέστην. 

, 184—8. χρέα τ᾽ see on 7. 33. — 
ἀγορὴν see App. A. (4). The ἀγορὴ 
does not cheerfully shout assent as in 
B. 333, I. 0-1, or observe a chilly 
silence as in I. 30, but its members 
merely ‘‘wail aloud’’, having no counsel 
left to offer. This marks the point of 
dejection to which they had reached. 
That the ship’s company is here con- 
vened under the title of ἀγορὴ, marks 
on the other hand the habits of the 
Greek mind even in its early Homeric 
stage. They were free men and could 
only be led by persuasion in the last 
resort, and through the moral ascend- 
ancy won by their chief. This is clearly 
established by the case of Eurylochus, 
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OATLZEIAZ K. 189—200. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 





ἐμ τὰ Ὅς. “χέκλυτέ" μευ μύθων, κακά" περ πάσχοντες ἑταῖροι" “ 

_ 111: ef. β. 810 ὦ φίλοι," ov? γάρ τ᾽ ἴδμεν, ὅπῃ ξόφος .ἴ οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἠὼς, 190 
d 174 mar οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ Ἠέλιοςξ φαεσέμβροτος cio’ ὑπὸ" γαῖαν, 

fof, M. 230-40, | οὐδ᾽ ὅπῃ ἀννεῖται" ἀλλὰ! φραξώμεθϑαι Paccor, 

Ref. Δ. 16, 16, [él τις ἔτ᾽ ἔσται pyres, ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐκ οἴομαι εἶναι. 

A ese. Tua εἶδον yao, σκοπιὴν! ἐς παιπαλόεσσαν ἀνελθὼν, 

1 97 mar. νῆσον, τὴν πέρι πόντος ἀπεέριτος ἐστεφάνωται" 195 
nt. 836 mar αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴ" κεῖται" καπνὸν" δ᾽ ἐνὶ μέσσῃ 

o 149 -- δῦ mar. 


Ρ « 146 mar.; cf. 
τ. 446. 


ᾳ ὅδ. 481 mar. 
ref. I. 527, 
s 106. 

t cf. 435. 


ἔδρακονν ὀφθαλμοῖσι διὰ δρυμὰ πυκνὰ καὶ Dany.” 
ὃς ἐφάμην. τοῖσιν δὲ κατεκλάσϑη: φίλον ἦτορ 

μνησαμένοιςτ ἔργων Μαιστρυγόνορ" ᾿Αντιφάταο 

Κυκλωπός" τε βίης μεγαλήτορος ἀνδροφάγοιο. 





190. γὰρ Sldper. 


189. μῦθον y K. (hunc v. insititiam judicabat Callistrat., h.). 
τ ἔδμεν Apoll. Lex., ov γὰρ πώ τ᾽ ἴδμεν Vi. 50, 133, ov ya 


6.1; καὶ oxn ἃ sed in mar. οὐδ᾽. 


Ro. St. var. 


194. (εἶδον. 


199. Fégyay. 


190. ov γάρ 
ἴδμεν schol. ad 


191. φαισέμβροτος B; εἶσιν ὑπὸ γῆν Ἐπ. 
192. ἀνεῖται @ y Y K. Ν. Vi. iii ΕἸ. Ald. var. 1. A., avy. a; 


φρασσώμεϑα Vi. 5) -σσομεϑα γι. ΟΝ -ξζώμεϑα H. β, -ζόμεϑα a. 


δρυμα Vi. 56. 198. τοῖσι B I. 


go I., 


μόνοι Vi. 133; ἀντιφάτοιο Vi. s. 


ἘΝ διά- 
Μ. Ν. ΥἹ. 1, 199. μνησαμένης «μέ- 


200. ἀνδροφάγοιο cum var, I. 
yoo 


-φόνοιο Me Me St., -povoro Vi. 5, 56, payor a. 


265—73 inf. and p. 297 foll., and of 
course throws greater lustre on that 
chief’s character. 

189—92. ἑταῖροι" a φέλοι, in other 
passages one only of these terms oc- 
curs (mar.): the ἑταῖροι is suited to 
the formal character of the ἀγορὴ, 
like the ‘‘milites” of Cesar: the ὦ 
φίλοι seems then added by way of 
transition to amore familiar and endear- 
ing style. — ov γὰρ x. τ. λ., for this 
statement, which sounds so strangely 
after the just recorded For to and sun- 
rise, see on 1334. For ζόφος, see 
App. G. 2 (12) (13). 

191—2. 84d" 2.0 avveltac, later 
poetry imagined a vessel in which the 
sun passed back from west again to 
east to recommence his course. A 
Fragm. of Aschyl. restored by Her- 
mann (Dind. 64) mentions it, as does 
another of Stesichorus, Bergk. Ρ. 997: 
"Aélsog δ᾽ Ὑπεριονίδας δέπας ἐσκατέ- 
βαινεν χρύσεον, ὄ ρα δι᾿ ‘Qxeavoio 
περάσας ἀφίέκοιϑ᾽ ἱερᾶς ποτὶ βένθεα 
νυχτὸς ἐρεμνᾶς. 

193. Ov% οἴομιαε, the sequel shows 


the feeling to be, that recent experi- 
ence had taught them only to expect 
savage monsters and imminent peril 
in these far off regions; and being 
now so far that east could not be 
discerned from west, what might they 
not expect to find? Their only hope 
would have been to find the island 
uninhabited; and this is negatived by 
the next line εἶδον γὰρ x. τ. Δ. This 
explains the γάρ. 

195—J. ἀπείριτος ἐστεφάνωται, 
“T found an isle zoned in with bound- 
less seas", Worsley. — χϑαριαλὴ, 
see App. G. 2 (9). — δεὰ Squuea x. τ. 1, 
see on 160. 

198—209. My comrades, quite un- 
manned by what they had suffered and 
what they now feared, wept aloud. 
But, since tears were idle, I divided 
them all into two bodies, with myself 
and Eurylochus for commanders, we 
cast Jots which should go and which 
should stay. Mine was the latter. With 
famentations they left us lamenting 
for them. 

200. μεγαλήτορος, H. uses this 


205 





DAY XXxIVv.] OATZZEIAZ K. 201—209. 149 
κλαῖον" δὲ λιγέως, θαλερὸν" κατὰ δάκρυ χέοντες" ai in a. 216, 
3 3 3 ’ - @ 90, 1. ὃ. 
aad οὐ γάρ τις πρήῆξις“ ἐγίγνετο μυρομένοισιν. bd, 556 mar. 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ δίχα πάντας ἐνκνήμιδας ἃ ἑταέρους ς 568, 42. 524, 550; 
ἠρέθϑμεον, ἀρχὸν" δὲ μετ᾽ ἀμφοτέροισιν ὅπασσα" " 4 τ ΟΝ 
τῶν μὲν ἐγὼν ἦρχον, τῶν δ᾽ Εὐρύλοχος θεοειδής. ὁ ὃ. 653 mar. 
κλήρους δ᾽ ἐν χυνέῃξ χαλκήρεϊ πάλλομεν axa: [ a oe 61; 
éxh δ᾽ ἔϑορε κλῆρος μεγαλήτορος Εὐρυλόχοιο. g οἵ. H. 171-6. 
By δ᾽ ἐέναι, ἅμαϊ τῷ ys δύω καὶ εἴκοσ᾽ ἑταῖροι i A298. 
κλαίοντες. κατὰ δ᾽ ἄμμε λίπον γοόωντας ὄπισθεν. kf. 11 mar. 
205s. ϑεοξειδής. 208. Felxoa’, 
201—2 om. y Stu. a man. 1; κατάϑακρυ N. Vi. 56, 133 St. var.1. 202. ἐγέ- 


VETO 2 
# 
oxaca β I. 


τῶδε Stu. Vr. 


205. ἐγὼ N. Vi. so, 56. 


A. G. H. I. K. M. N. Vr. Vi. so Eu. 


204. ἄρχον H.; κατ᾽ Vr.; 
206. wallow ἑλόντος Vi. 5, 56. 208. 


” 3 rd , 8 e 
209. app ἔλιπον K. Sta.; γοόοντας A. M., γοόωντας Vi. 133, 


yoomrtesg Vi. 5, γοῶντας I., γοῶντες Vi. 56. 


epithet elsewhere always in a tone of 
admiration hardly compatible with the 
subject here. If the line be genuine, 
(although the elsewhere unused av- 
δροφάγοιο throws some suspicion upon 
it) the epith. is probably a tribute 
to his mere bulk, with a dim sense 
that passions and feelings might be in 
proportion to it. The same epith. is 
used of Eurylochus 207 who turns out 
a craven. Such fixed epithets, as the 
ἀμύμων of Agisthus α. 29, rather imply 
the class or rank to which a person 
belongs than his individual merit. The 
Bén Κύκλωπος is probably periphrastic 
for the person merely, as in βέη “Hoee- 
κληείη, and other instances. Cf. Ovid. 
Met. XIV. 248—s0, Nos quoque Circo 
religata in litore pinu, Antiphat@ memo- 
res tinmansuetique Cyclopis, Ire neyaba- 
mus et tecta ignota subire. 


202. ὧλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ κ. τ. 1., the ἀλλ᾽ 
really implies a suppressed clause 
μέ they desisted”, or the like. Such 
a clause is expressed in &. 355-6 
ἀλλ᾽, ov γάρ σφιν ἐφαίνετο κέἔρδιον 
εἶναι μαέεσϑαι προτέρω, τοὶ μὲν πάλιν 
αὗτις ἔβαινον. Similarly in 174—6 sup. 
the clause with ἀλλὰ is expressed but 
put last, οὐ γάρ πω xatadvodued’..., 
all’ ayer’; and so 226—8 inf., where 
the leading clause has no negative. 


303—8. The crisis is too fearful to 


send any picked men, after their recent 
experiences; see on 193. Where in 
our service there would perhaps be a 
call for volunteers, the Greeks cast 
lots. — diya, in two companies. — 
Εὐρύλοχος, he was, see 441, a πηὸς 
to Odys., had wedded, say the Scholl., 
his sister Ctimen&. This betokens that 
he would rank with the minor ἄρι- 
στῆες. As there was probably no 
reason as yet to disparage his courage 
this accounts for the selection of him, 
Polites, 224, was probably a younger 
man. The custom of shaking up marked 
pebbles in a helmet, or similar re- 
ceptable, is twice used in Il. (mar.): 
the words there, κλῆρον ἐσημήναντο 
ἕκαστος, show the process. — δύω 
καὶ εἴχοσ᾽, the total including the 
chiefs was therefore 46. Besides, 6 
were lost at Ismarus t. 60, 6 eaten by 
the Cyclops, and if the three sent to 
the Lestrygonians were of Odysseus’ 
own crew, as is likely, one of these 
should be added to make up the total 
which left Troy. This would give 
46 +6-+ 6+ 1 = 59. These how- 
ever, are those left after the ten years’ 
siege. How many left Ithaca it is not 
possible to reckon. Probably not less 
than a third of the total should be 
allowed for losses in the war. This 
would place the original complement 
at about 90. This would be very 
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OATZZEIAZ Κ. 210-217. 


[DAY χχχιν. 





a 252—3. 

b cf. y. 406 mar. 
c a. 426 mar. 

d Δ. 605. 


εὗρον" δ᾽ ἐν βήσσῃσι τετυγμένα δώματα Κίρκης 
ξεστοῖσιν" λάεσσι. περισκέπτῳ“ ἐνὶ χώρῳ. 
ἀμφὶ δέ wv? λύκοι ἦσαν ὀρέστεροι' ἠδὲ λέοντες, 


ς 6. 268, M. 286. rove αὐτὴ κατέθελξεν,5 ἐπεὶ κακὰ φάρμακ᾽" ἔδωκεν. 


{ X. 93. 

g «.41, M.255, O. 
594, N. 435. 

h δ. 230. 

i cf. g. 308, x. 219. 

κι. 452. 


Ἂν 


οὐδ᾽ οἵ γ᾽ ὠρμήϑησαν ἐπ’ ἀνδράσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα τοί γε 
οὐρῇσιν μακρῇσι περισσαένοντεςϊ ἀνέσταν. 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἀμφὶ ἄνακτα" κύνες δαίτηϑεν ἰόντα 
σαίνωσ᾽ αἰεὶ γάρ τε φέρει μειλέγματα ϑυμοῦ" 


216. ξάνακτα. 


211. ξεστοῖσι K. Μ. N. Vi. 56 Eu. ΕἾ. Ro. Ald. St, -σιν Wo. et recentt. 


τοὺς δ᾽ I.; καταφάρμακα Vi. 5. 
tye A., tovgye Vi. so et var. l. A 


περισσαίνοντες Ro. St. et edd., xeguoaivy,. y K. M. N. Vi. 


ΕἸ. Ald, 216. ὁταν β 


centt.; ἐόντες γ Stu. 


213. 


214. ὁρμήϑησαν Vi. το, ὡρμήθησαν β: 


215. οὐρῆσι A. I. K. Μ. Vi. 133 FI.; 


so_ Vr. Hesych. Eu. 


I. K. N. Vi. 5, 50 ΕἸ. Ald. St, Ox., ὅτ᾽ ἂν Wo, et re- 


217. ϑυμῶ y Stu. Vr. 





slightly above the mean of the crews 
who went to Troy according to the 
view of Thucyd. I. 10. 


210—29. They soon reached Circé’s 
palace, where wolves and lions came 
tamely fawning upon them — a fearful 
sight — like hounds who wait for frag- 
ments of their master's feast. They heard 
the goddess singing within at her loom- 
work. Polites, my most loved of com- 
rades, marked the voice — goddess’ 
or woman's, he knew not — and bade 
them shout. 


211—4. περισχέπτῳ, see App. E. 
2 (28). — yey, being sing., shows that 
δωματα is to be taken as a sing. “‘the 
palace” (mar.). — Avxoe x. τ. 4., cf. 
Virg. Ain. VII. 15—19, Ov. Met. XIV. 
254—9.— κατέϑελξε, πιδὰ bewitched”, 
so ϑέλγειν in 291, 318, 326 inf. Again 
in alla pe δαίμων θϑέλγεις, π. 195, 
the action of supernatural power on 
mortal senses is still intended, although 
the supposed effect is there external 
to the person affected by it. The 
Scholl. and Eustath. interpret xaré- 
ϑελξε, “had tamed, or robbed of their 
fierceness”. Then they would not have 
been transformed men, but charmed 
brutes. The contrary is suggested by 
433 inf.,, where see note. — xaxa 
paguanx , 80 Virg. ub. sup. potentibus 
herbis. In δὶ 230 we read g. πολλὰ 
μὲν ἐσθλὰ μεμιγμένα πολλὰ δὲ λυ- 


γρά. The Arabian Nights abound with 
such effects of magic; and there too 
the persons transformed retain their 
human feelings; cf. 240 inf. Magic 
and medicine are not distinguished in 
H. So, the charming of wounds finds 
place by the side of the soothing (4720 
4. 218) applications, alike in τ. 457, 
ἐπαοιδὴ, and in Pindar Pyth. ILL. 92, 
μαλακαὶς ἐπαοιδαῖς ἀμφέπων; cf. also 
Chaucer, Knightes T., 2713—5, 

To other woundes and to broken armes 

Som hadden salves and som hadden charmes 

And fermacies of herbes. 

The marvellous tameness may be sup- 
posed to have roused suspicions in 
Euryl. (cf. 232), who, although he does 
not witness his comrades’ transforma- 
tion, yet as the sty was probably in 
the αὐλὴ (see on 389—93 inf.) may 
have seen swine driven into it, and 
at any rate seems on reflexion to 
arrive at the conclusion that they had 
been transformed; cf. 259—60 with 
432-4. ὁ, 

215—9. οὐρῇσιν x. τ. 1., so Ovid. 
ub. sup., Quinetiam blandas movere per 
aéra caudas, nostraque adulantes comi- 
tant vestigia. — avedtay, ‘rose up” 
from a recumbent posture is probably 
meant. They are no doubt in the αὐλὴ, 
though it is not named. — σαένωσ᾽, 
subjunct. of simile, see App. A. 9 (14); 
σαένω is the proper word to express 
the animal action of crouching, fawn- 


DAY Χχχιν.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Κ. 218—226. 





ὃς τοὺς ἀμφὶ λύκοι κρατερώνυχες" ἠδὲ λέοντες 
caivoy: τοὶ δ᾽ ἔδδεισαν, ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἰνὰ" πέλωρα. 
220 ἔσταν δ᾽ ἐν προϑύροισις Beas’ καλλιπλοκάμοιο "5 
Κίρκης δ᾽ ἔνδον' ἄκουον ἀειδούσηςξ ὀπὶ καλῇ; 
ἱστὸν" ἐποιχομένης μέγαν ἄμβροτον οἷαὶ ϑεάων 


SHEP: 


Aexta* te καὶ χαρίεντα! καὶ ἀγλαὰ ἔργα πέλονται." 


oft 


CSB™ FER cAcae 
δ. 
Pe a 
μεὰ 
| 
wo 
3 
5 


τοῖσι" δὲ μύϑων ἦρχε Πολίτης ὄρχαμος» ἀνδρῶν, χι mar. 7. 68 
225 ὅς wot κήδιστοςΡ ἑτάρων ἦν κεδνότατός τε" » 9. 888 mar 
“a φίλοι, ἔνδον γάρ τις ἐποιχομένη" μέγαν ἱστὸν A GR mar 


21g. Fidov, 223. βέργα. 


ὃ , 
219. ἔδεισαν B Eu., ἔδεισαν N., tov δ᾽ ἔδδ- K.; δεινὰ B. 220. ἐν προθύροισι 
Aristar., h., Wo. et. recentt., ἐν προϑύρησι a M., -οῃσι B, εἰνὶ ϑύρησι y A. I. 


’ 


N. Stu. Vr. Vi. so, 133, ἐνὶ θύρηισι Ἡ, St. Ox. Ern. 221; ἀοιϑούσης γ; 6x7 β. 
; 'ἀνδρῶν , 
223. ἀγλαὰ δῶρα Vi. 50, 133. 224. λαῶν N. 225. κύδιστος M., κηδιστος 
® A., κύδιστός &’ Vi. 5 (post hunc ν. ὃ (sive o¢) σφιν ἐδφρονέων ἀγορήσατο 
καὶ μετέειπεν, Vi. 50, 133). 





ing, etc., though often used by metaph. 
of men or things; cf. εἰ τῶνδε προσ- 
σαίψει σέ τι, Eschyl. Prom. 854, 
Calvert μὲ προσστείχουσα, Soph. Antig. 
1228. In Hy. Ven. 69—y72 the wild 
beasts crouch and fawn similarly on 
Aphrodité descending Mount Ida, of δὲ 
μετ᾽ αὐτὴν σαίνοντες πολιοί τε λύ- 
“oc χαροποί te λέοντες ..... ἤισαν. 
Eustath. would derive it from σείω, 
really oéfo, cf. the Latin cev-eo (σε. -} 
Romule, ceves, Pers.1.87.— μειλίγματα 
ϑυμοῦ, “what will gratify their ap- 
petite’; cf. Aschyl. Agam. 1414, Xev- 
σηίδων μείλιγμα τῶν ὑπ᾽ Ἰλίῳ. — 
αἰνὰ πέλωρα, see on 168 sup. 


220—3. καλλιπλοκάμοιο, beautiful 
tresses, a beautiful voice, and beautiful 
loom-work are among the ‘“‘fascina- 
tions” of Circé. — ὀπὶ καλῇ, the 
same is ascribed to the Muses (mar.). 
— στὸν, the tall beam which sup- 
ported the loom, which, with the cross- 
piece and thrums depending, resem- 
bled the mast, yard, etc., of a ship. 
The “‘weaver’s beam” of 1 Sam. XVII. 
7. — ἐποιχομένης, “going up to”’; 
since the work was done standing, with 
a good deal of movement to and fro, 


to fasten and insert the threads. — 
ota x. τ. λ., “So shining, slender, and 
instinct with grace, As weave the 
daughters of immortal race’, Worsley. 
— πέλονται, see on y. 298 for verb 
plur. with neut. plur. subject. 


224—s. Πολέτης, the same name 
is given to one of Priam’s sons (mar.), 
whom Virgil Zh. II. 526 foll. intro- 
duces as slain by Pyrrhus. — xyde- 
τος, the Schol. has 3 interpretations, 
‘“‘most near of kin’’, ‘worthy of esteem’”’, 
“dearest through affinity’. The Scholl. 
on I. 640 render it in the first sense 
συγγενικώτατος, seeming to found that 
sense on the kin between Achilles and 
Ajax, for the third see 8. 583—4, 
γαμβρὸς ἢ πενϑερὸς of ga μάλιστα 
κήδεστοι τελέθουσι μεθ᾽ αἷμα τε 
καὶ γένος, although this obviously also 
includes the first. The fact of his being 
in Eurylochus’ division, and the scarcity 
of blood-relations of Odys. (cf. π. 117), 
give a slight presumption in favour of 
his having been, like Euryl., connected 
by affinity merely. It is in form superl., 
founded on the noun κῆδος, cf. also 
the adj. κήδειος, T. 294. 


226—8. γὰρ ... ἀλλὰ, See ON 202. 








ΟΔΥΣΖΣΕΙΑΣ Κι. 22)-- 236. 


[pay χχχιν. 





wos 


€<ere" 


231. ἀξιδρεϑίῃσιν. 


23). ἀειϑιάεε Ro.; ἀμφιμέμακεν Vi. 56, ἀμφιβέβηκεν Vi. 5, 56. 
231. ἀιϑρέῃσιν A. a man. 1. 


φϑέγγοντο Vi. 5 


καλὸν ἀοιδιάει." δάπεδον" δ᾽ ἅπαν ἀμφιμέμυκεν, 





n° ϑεὸς ἠὲ γυνή" ἀλλὰ φϑεγγώμεϑα" ϑᾶσσον."» 

ag! ἄρ᾽ ἐφώνησεν, tole δ᾽ ἐφϑέγγοντο" χαλεῦντες. 
[qi δ᾽ aly’ ἐξελθοῦσα ϑύρας " duke φαεινὰς 
καὶ κάλει" of δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες ἀϊδρείῃσινὶ Exovro- 
Εὐρύλοχος δ᾽ ὑπέμεινεν, ὀϊσσάμενος"" δόλον εἶναι. 
eloeyv® δ᾽ εἰραγαγοῦσα κατὰ“ κλισμούς τε ϑρόνους τε, 
ἐν δέ σφιν τυρόνν τε καὶ ἄλφιται καὶ μέλιτ χλωρὸν 
οἴνῳ" Πραμνείῳ ἐκύκα᾽' ἀνέμισγε" δὲ σίτῳ 


᾿Ιφάρμακα" λύγρ᾽, ἵνα πάγχυ λαϑοίατον πατρίδος αἴης. 


235. Solve. 


220. τοίδε 


232. Otcapevos b. h. qe V. 


Wo. et recentt., dleoadpevog Vi. omn. Κι M. N. Eu. FI. Ald. et var. 1. A. St. 
Ern. Ox., dfeato γὰρ A. Vr., ὀΐσσατο γὰρ I. B (post hunc v. habent I. B disti- 


chon ex ¢. 339 *. 316 confectum, sed # corrupte). 


233. G. N. Vr. Vi. 50, 


133 in textu et H. Amb. in mar. insititium habent x. 316 sed of pro poz. 
236. om. Vi. 5s. 





— ἀοιδιάξι, see on & 61—2; ef. 
Virg. én. VII. 1o—14. — ἀμφεμιέ- 
peuxey being made ésotoics: λάεσσι, 
there would be a loug echo from the 
porticoes and ἕρκος; by δάπεδον is 
probably meant the very floor of the 
αὐλὴ: cf. the epith. ἐριγδούπου of the 
αἰθούσης, App. F. 2 (8), and 388—go 
inf. Ni. cites Pind, Ol. XI. 93—4, 
aeldeto δὲ πᾶν τέμενος τορπναῖσι 
ϑαλίαις. 

230--σο. Circé opened her doors and 
invited them to enter. They heedlessly 
followed, save Eurylochus. She led 
them hospitably in, and set a wassail- 
bowl before them, mixed with baneful 
drugs. She then transformed them to 
swine, though they retained the minds 
of men. She flung mast and berries 
to them. Eurylochus returned, after 
long waiting (260), to the ship, but 
dumb with fear and woe-begone. We 
asked his tidings, which at length he 
told, 

230—5. ἢ δ᾽, Cireé alone appears 


throughout, until she is vanquished and 
Odys. domesticated in her palace. 
Then, but not before, her nymphs are 
mentioned (348 foll.). — Πραμνείῳ, 
about the locality nothing is clearly 
known, The Scholl. on 4. 639 say a 
mountain in Caria, or a rock in Icarus. 
Athen. I, 28 cites Ephippus as saying, 
φιλῶ ye Πράμνιον οἶνον Λέσβιον, 
as though Πρ. had become a current 
name for a high class of wine, the 
locality being forgotten; and so Ari- 
stoph. Eg. 107, τοῦ δαίμονος τοῦ Πρα- 
μνίου. Aristoph. Fragm. 301 Dind. has 
olvow δὲ πίνειν οὐκ ἐάσω Πράμνιον, 
οὐ Χῖον, οὐχὶ Θάσιον, οὐ Περα- 
πήϑιον. 
where it seems clearly local. The 
Scholl, add nugatory verbal derivations 
fr. πραΐνειν and παραμένειν, although 
they perhaps point to real qualities of 
the vintage. A similar posset is mixed 
by Nestor (mar.). 
236—8. ἕνα xay xv x.t.2., the aspira- 
tion after home represents all the higher 
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DAY XxxIv.| 





a 318. 

b «. 353 mar. 

ς 319, 389, 293, ». 
429, π. 172; cf. 
ἃ. 47 mar. 

d 320, 389, €. 13, 73. 

e 4.818; cf. x. 493. 

f β. 305, 9. 31, τ. 


αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ daxév τε καὶ ἔκπιον," αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτα 

ῥάβδῳ“ πεπληγυῖα κατὰ συφεοῖσιν ὁ ἐέργνυ. 

of δὲ συῶν μὲν ἔχον κεφαλὰς φωνήν τε τρίχας τὲ 
240 καὶ δέμας, αὐτὰρ νοῦς" ἦν ἔμπεδος ὡς τὸ πάρος περ. 

ὡς οἵ μὲν κλαίοντες ἐέρχατο" τοῖσι δὲ Κίρκη 





340, ν. 167. 
παρ᾽ ἄκυλον βάλανόνε τ' ἔβαλεν καρπόν τε κρανείης," 8» 400. 
ἔδμεναι. οἷαὶ σύες χαμαιευνάδεςϊ αἱὲν ἔδουσιν. i y. 480, a. 197 | 
3 7 ᾽ 2 34 4 l ~ , k ξ. 15, ΤΙ. 235. 
Εὐρύλοχος δ᾽ aly’ ἦλϑε Bony! ἐπὶ νῆα μέλαιναν. |) 7B. 430 mar. 





241. wlaFFoures ἐξέρχατο. 


237. ἔπιον I. A. aman. 1. 238. ῥαύδω ΕἸ. Ald. 239. οἶδε N.; δέμας te 
Fl. Ro. Ald. St. Ern. Ox., τρέχας te Ambr. q, h. Eu. Wo. οἱ recentt. 240. 
καὶ τρίχας ΕἸ. Ald. St. Ern. Ox., πόδας M. Ambr. q. cum var. 1, δόμας, sic 
Zenod., h., καὶ δέμας var. 1. ἢ, et M. sic Ambr. Wo. et recentt., nostram ὦ β 
H.; ὁ νοῦς M. in lemm.; τοπάρος I. Vi. 5. 242. παρ᾽ α By H. K. Ν. Sta. 
Vr. Vi. so, 133 Eu. Ro. Apoll. Lex. Wo.; παράκυλον A. Vi. 5; βαλάνου ἔβαλεν 
Apoll. Lex.; τε βάλε Stu. Vr., τ᾽ ἔβαλε K. Eu. Ro. Fl, τ᾽ ἔβαλεν rell. (hunc 
vy. Aristar. non novit, pro eo Callistr. scribebat παντοίης ὅλης ἐτέθει μελιηδέα 
καρπόν. h). 243. χαμαὶ εὐνάδες Vi. so A. ex em. 244. a Voss ex con- 
ject., alp a B H. et lib. ᾿ 


238. ἐξέργνυ. 





element of their nature, as opposed to 
immediate indulgence. To forget it 
would, further, have the effect of mak- 
ing them content to dwell as swine in 
her sty, in spite of their νοῦς being 
ἔμπεδορ (240). The effect of the po- 
tion must be supposed to be, to unman 
them entirely, and disable them from 
resisting or evading the stroke of the 
wand. For a singular medizval per- 
version of the ethical points of this 
adventure see Pref. to vol. I. p. iv, 
ῃ. 3. — ῥάβδῳ,, for a similar use of 
the ῥάβδος or σχηπάνιον by other 
deities see mar. — éégyrv, this form 
does not occur elsewhere. H. uses for 
pres. gaya (feoqym) or ἐξέργω: in Ψ. 
42, where Wolf and other edd. have 
we εἴργουσι, Bek. reads, I think, cor- 
rectly μ᾽ éFégyover; the F dying out 
the éa- was contracted into δέ-, and 
eley@ is thus the Attic form. 


239—40. Some differences of read- 
ing (see mid. mar.) are worth notice 
here. 


241—3. κλαίοντες, a trace of the 
γοῦς ἔμπεδος, and thus justifying the 
ag. — axvdor, said by the Scholl, to 
be the mast of the zgivog, generally 
supposed to be the ilex or “scarlet 
oak’? said to produce both esculent 
acorns and berries (? galls) which yield 


a scarlet dye. Tozer II. p. 68, says that 
the dwarf [lex grows now on the prec- 
ipices of Olympus in Thessaly. The word 
ax-viog suggests our word acorn (aik- 
corn, Scotch ‘‘aik”’, English ‘‘oak’’, 
Germ. Gide). — βαλανόν, mast of the 
forest oak, used also by analogy for the 
date and similar products of other trees, 
the Lat. glans. Alcweus has “Agxades 
ἔσσαν βαλανηφάγοι (Bergk, 955) and 
so Herod. I. 66. The reading βαλά- 
vov for βάλανόν τ᾿ is worth notice. — 
xgaveing, “cornel’’, found abundantly 
on the Mountains Ossa and Olympus 
by Tozer II. p. 79. A village near 
the latter is now called Κρανέα from 
it; ib. p.107. The situation ava δρυμὰ 
πυκνὰ καὶ ὕλην also ἐν βήσσῃσι would 
fayour an abundance of such prov- 
ender. The statement that Aristar. 
“knew not’’ this verse is puzzling. 
Ni. supposes he must have read δῶκε 
δὲ for τοῖσι δὲ in 241, a8 otherwise 
there would be no principal verb. 
Possibly the statement may refer to 
the line ascribed to Callistratus (see 
mid. mar.) instead of 242. In it xav- 
τὸς μὴν or μὲ(ν) is corrected by Rud. 
Schmidt to xavtolng (Dind, Annot. ad 
Schol.). --- οἷα σύες, cf. Scolion ap. 
Bergk, p. 1294, 4 ὃς τὰν βάλανον 
τὰν μὲν ἔχει, τὰν δ᾽ ἔραται λαβεῖν. 

244—8, Voss conjectured aw for alw . 








144 OATZZEIAZ Κ΄. 142--15 5. [pay XXXIV. 
at 14-- mar, | Epa τότ᾽ ἐκβάντες δύο" τ᾽ ἤματα" καὶ δύο νύκτας 
Ν o> κείμεϑ᾽, ὁμοῦ καμάτῳ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι ϑυμὸν ἔδοντες. 
42.95, χ. 19, 90,͵ ἀλλ᾽. ὅτε δὴ τρίτον ἥμαρ ἐύπλόκαμος τέλεσ᾽ "Hac, 
: μὴ 811. καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἐμὸν ἔγχος ἑλὼν καὶ φάσγανον ὀξὺ 
᾿Ξ. 8, wa, καρπαλίμως παρὰ" νηὸς ἀνήιον ἐς περιωπὴν, 
g &. 369 mar., 2.1 & πῶς ἔργαξ ἴδοιμι βροτῶν ἐνοπήν" te πυϑοίμην. 
h ef 167. ἔστην' δὲ, σκοπιὴν ἐς παιπαλόεσσαν ἀνελθὼν, 
i 97 mar. καί μοι ἐείδατο καπνὸς" ἀπὸ xfovog' εὐρυοδείης 
x om ΩΝ Κίρκης" ἐν μεγάροισι διὰ δρυμὰ" πυκνὰ καὶ ὕλην. 
mass, ὀ ὀ  ἰιμερμήριξας. δ᾽ ἔπειτα κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ ϑυμὸν 
n 197, 251, 4.118. ἐλθεῖν ἠδὲ πυϑέσθϑαι.» ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἴϑοπα καπνόν. 
od. aw mr. [οὗδει δέ wor φρονέοντι δοάσσατο κέρδιον εἶναι, 
κα “τ πᾶσ. πρῶτ᾽ ἐλϑόντ᾽ ἐπὶ: νῆα Sony καὶ θῖνα ϑαλάσσης 
τ ὃ. 779 mar. δεῖπνον ἑταίροισιν δόμεναι προέμεν τε πυϑέσθϑαι. 

147. έργα ίδοιμι. 149. ἐξείσατοι 152. βίϑον. 

ἀπὸ 

142. ἔνϑα τ᾽ Vi. 56, ἔνϑέν τ᾿ Vi. 5. 146. παρὰ H. N., ἀπὸ Vi. 50 A. var. 1. 
(glossa?) 148. ἐς om, β; παιπαλόεσαν γ. 149. εἴσατο Vi. 50; εὐρυοδοίης Vi. 5. 
150. alg pro διὰ y; ὕλης et sup.» y. 151, μερμέριξα B. 152 om. β 1. 


153—4 om. Stu. 


153. δοάσατο y Eu, 


bis, -oo- semel; βέλτιον Vi. 133. 


165. ἑτάροισι A. Vr., Etadgoror M. N. Vi. 56, 133. 


by night (mar.); this too σιωπῇ con- 
firms — the cautious silence of men 
who, bewildered by darkness and 
strangeness, strain their ears to catch 
every sound that may guide them. 
This guides us to interpret ἐπ᾿ ἀκτῆς 
‘“‘at the shore’’, as though they had 
almost, and might have quite, touched 
it before they groped their way into 
the harbour. The dat. wn? is a rare 
construction. Five mss. have νῆα. 

142—3. xe(ue®’ x. τ΄ 1. probably re- 
presents here the utter exhaustion to 
which weariness from rowing, cf. 78, had 
reduced them’; and to this avéyecoa in 
172 corresponds, showing that their 
attitude was actually recumbent. They 
were also covered up, as we learn fr. 
ἐκ δὲ καλυψάμενοι 179; see note there. 

144. τέλεσ᾽ ὡς, τέλεσ᾽ must mean 
“had brought in fully” not ‘“‘finished”’; 
so Voss, Geogr. § 20, 3. — ἔγχος .«- 
φάσγανον, he has occasion for both; 
the spear to kill the deer, the sword 
to threaten Circ& (162, 321). 

150, Κίρκης, not that he knew as 
yet whose dwelling it was, but he 
uses, a8 in 135, by anticipation, his 


subsequently acquired knowledge. — 
διὰ δρυμὰ x. τ. 4., dia, the smoke 
rising ‘‘amidst’’. δρυμὰ to be under- 
stood of tall trees overhanging and 
overshadowing the palace (ἐν βήσσῃσι 
210 inf.), which last was probably not 
in sight, cf. 196—7, where it is not 
mentioned. Some dwelling might be 
inferred from the smoke, cf. 152. 

152. αἴϑοπα, here only an epith. 
of smoke, mostly of metal and of wine, 
with both of which “sparkling’’ would 
suit; not so here, but best understood 
from X. 149— 50, καπνὸς... ὡσεὶ πυ- 
ρὸς αἰθομένοιο, as “smoke proceed- 
ing from fire”, by which fire might be 
inferred. The notion of sparks rising 
with it would hardly suit a distant 
prospect seen by day. In Hes. Opp. 
363 the same epith. is used of λιμὸν, 
“hunger”. 

153—5. δοάσσατο, see on ζ. 242, 
deat. — ἐλϑοόντ᾽ is here of course 
ἐλθόντα with δόμεναι, not ἐλθόντι to 
suit φρονέοντι preceding, see on £. 
16s—7. — δεῖπνον, their provisions 
must have been short, we may suppose, 
since they had not shipped any save 


145 


150 


155 


160 πιόμενος"ἷἱ δὴ} γάρ μὲν ἔχεν μένος ἠελίοιο. 

τὸν δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐκβαίνοντα κατ᾽ ἄκνηστιν μέσα νῶτα 
πλῆξα᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἀντικρὺ! δόρυ χάλκεον ἐξεπέρησεν᾽" 
xad™ δ᾽ ἔπεσ᾽ ἐν κονίῃσι μακὼν, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔπτατο ϑυμός. 
τῷ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐμβαίνων" δόρυ» χάλκεον ἐξν ὠτειλῆς 
slovoduny: τὸ μὲν αὖϑι κατακλίνας ἐπὶ γαίῃ 

εἴαδ᾽ "4 αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ σπασάμην ῥώπάς" τε λύγους" τε" 
πεῖσμα δ᾽, ὅσον" τ᾽ ὄργυιαν, ἐϊστρεφὲς" ἀμφοτέρωθεν 


DAY XxxIv.] 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ σχεδὸν" ja κιὼν" νεὸς: ἀμφιελέσσης, 
καὶ τότε τίς μὲ ϑεῶν ὀλοφύρατο μοῦνον" ἐόντα, 

ὃς δὰ μοι ὑψίκερωνϊ ἔλαφον μέγαν εἰς ὁδὸνε αὐτὴν 
ἧκεν. ὃ μὲν ποταμόνδε κατήιεν ἐκ νομοῦ" ὕλης, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Κ. 156—167. 
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165. ξερρυσάμην. 





9 

156. ga Vi. 133; νεὼς BALL, νεὼς H., νηὸς y. 
BY 169ρ. ποταμῶν Y; κατίέκεν a. 
161. ἐγὼν B γ1.; κατὰ κνῆστιν y K., κατάκνηστιν 
163. καδδέπεσ᾽ A. Vi. 56, ἔπεσεν ΕἸ. Ald. 
165. ἑνὶ γαίῃ A. N. Vr. Vi. 50, 133. 


a . 
ἔχε 1. K. M. Α. 8 man. 1. 

A.; peta νῶτα Apoll. Lex. 
ἐκβαένων Vi. s. 


167. ὁλοφύρετο Vi. 5, -ρατο 
160. δὴν Zenod., h., A. ἃ man. 2; 


164. 
166. εἴασα a 


Vi. so St. Ba., εἴσασ᾽ Ro. Bas,, efac’ H. y Fl. Wo. Ern, et recentt.; ῥώπας B. 


167. πεισμαϑ᾽ G. pro var. 1. Vi. 5 


Ald.; τ᾽ om. Fl. Ald. Lov.; ὀργυιὰν K. Stu. 


Vi. 50; δυστροφὲς N.; ἀμφοτέρωθεν Eu. ΕἸ. Ro, Ald. 


water, since their first departure from 
Eolus, sixteen days before; cf. 28—9, 
80—1. Thus the providential supply 
furnished by the stag is regarded with 
pious acknowledgment in 157. 
157—9. τίς we Deady, the absence 
of Pallas and the anknown character 
of the friendly deity is again remark- 
able; see 140—1 and note. — μοῦ" 
voy, since such game was mostly ob- 
tained by the concerted action of a 
company of hunters, or by dogs. — 
ὁδὸν, not that there was any road; 
the track which he had made in com- 
ing is perhaps meant. — ποταμιόνδε, 
a stream running into the harbour is 
perhaps to be supposed. — πξόμϑδνος, 
fut., so mar,; aor. 2 éxlov; the perf. 
πέπωχα is not Homeric. We find, 
however, πότος and πόσις and the 
verbal adj. ποτὸς, showing the stem 
xo- as well as m-. — δὴ γὰρ, ‘for 
in fact’’, see mar. for similar instances. 
161. ἄχνηστιν, the older gram- 
marians, after Aristarchus, derived this 
fr. ἀ-κνήϑω, as being the very centre 


HOM. OD. II, 


of the back, which the creature ‘“‘could 
not scratch’’, and as such, used speci- 
ally of animals. The derivation from 
ἄκανθα, the spine, has since been 
suggested. But ἄκανθα in H. means 
merely a “bramble’’, 8. 328; and is 
probably first found in sense of spine 
in 4schyl. Fragm. 355 Dind. On the 
other hand we have κρήστις or κνήστις 
for a scraping-knife, A. 640 and from 
ἀ-κνηστὸς ἃ quasi-verbal adj. the noun 
seems regularly formed. Further, H. 
seems to use be ἐς for the back-bone 
in I. 208. The older derivation seems 
therefore preferable. 

162—8. ἀντεκρὺ x. τ. λ., the phrase 
is similar to several (see mar.) of men 
wounded in battle. — ἐν χονέῃσι 
μακὼν, cf. Virg. Georg. 111. 374—8 
graviterque rudenies Ca@dunt. — δὼ 
πᾶς, some kind of thick and fibrous 
shrub is probably intended. ῥωπήια, 
thickets of it, are spoken of Δ. 199, 
as a ready cover for wild beasts to 
retire to: for Avyoug see t. 427 note. 
— ὅσον t see ε. 325 note. — ape 
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a .Ξ. 176. 
Ὁ Χ: 189. 
ς 4. 634, Ε. 741; 
cl. x. 219 mar. 
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r Ο. 613, @. 100. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ K. 168—1735. 


[pay xxXIv. 


πλεξάμενος" συνέδησα" πόδας δεινοῖο" πελώρου. 

Byv δὲ καταλοφάδεια ἃ φέρων ἐπὶ νῆα μέλαιναν, 

E.| ἔγχειο ἐρειδόμενος, ἐπεὶ οὔ πως ἦεν ἐπ᾽ ὥμου 

χειρὶ φέρειν ἑτέρῃ, μάλαξ γὰρ μέγα ϑηρίον ἧεν" 
xad* δ᾽ ἔβαλον προπάρονϑε νεὸς, ἀνέγειρα' δ᾽ ἑταίρους 
8. μειλιχίοις" ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν! ἄνδρα Exactov: 

“ᾧ φίλοι," οὐ" γάρ πω καταδυσόμεϑ᾽, ἀχνύμενοίο περ, 


εἰς» ’Aidao δόμους, πρὶν. μόρσιμον" ἦμαρ ἐπέλθῃ. 





173. έπεεσσι ξέκπαστον. 


168. ἀνέδησα N. 


su. Ro. Fl. Ald. Bas. St. Ern. Wo., καταλοφάδεια in mar. 
56, κατὰ λοφάδια A, K. Vi. 50, 133, do- 
v?) v Aristoph., h., ny» ἐπὶ B var. 1. St; 

172. καδδέβαλον I. K. Vi. 56; νεὼς B y A. K. I. N. Stu. Vi. 50, 
174. πῶ h. qe Ro. var. 1. St., πως By Vi. iii M. Stu. H. ex em. 


antiq., Eu. var. 1. St., καταλῖ- Vi. 5, 
φάδεια B. 170. εἶεν L., εἶχεν (sto 
ax Vi. 56, 5. 
133 ΕἸ. Ro. 


175. AF (dao. 


169. καταλοφάδια a y H. N. Amb. (1) Amb. (2) Hesych. 


ΠΥ sic in plerisq. 


π 
ΕἸ. Ald. St. Ern. Ox., πῶς 1., ποῦ a, που Eu.; καταδυσσόμεϑ᾽ H. 1. Ν. Vi. 50. 


εἰ , 
175. at a; δόμοις a; ἐπέλθοι A. Stu. Vi. ς, ἐπελθεῖν Vr. h. q. Eu. var. 1. 
St., ἐπέλθῃ α β γ H. St. 





φοτέρωθϑεν, this word commonly 
means ‘“‘on both of two opposite sides’’ 
or the like. Here of the opposite ex- 
tremities, fore and hind, of the animal; 
“having twisted from both extremities’. 
The action of twisting the fibres ete. 
into a rope and twisting it from foot 
to foot is viewed as one, and indeed 
was 80; since such a twist could only 
be made by a fixed point from which 
to begin. This either foot would supply, 
and then, twisting on, he would pass 
it round the opposite foot. — deevoio 
πελώρου, ‘‘monstrous creature’’; go 
Γοργϑίη κεφαλὴ dey. πεῖ. (mar.), where 
a frightful aspect is intended; here 
size merely. In αἰνὰ πέλωρα 219 per- 
haps both. 


169. xatadogadea, Eustat. states 
that the majority of the mss. in his 
time spelt it thus, -ea. It means 
“hanging from my head’’, as κατωμα- 
δέοιο (mar. epith. of a quoit) ‘flung 
from the shoulder”. Those who have 
seen an old fashioned “‘porter’s knot’’ 


buckled round the top (λόφοις) of the 
bearer’s head, may form some notion 
of the mode of carrying here meant: 
the extremities tied together would 
cling round the head in the same way 
Mad. Dacier’s notion that he passed it 
round his neck (as cited by Ni., “sur 
mon cou’’) is less suitable, as causing a 
distressing pressure on the windpipe etc. 
The weight, however, required that he 
should steady his steps by his spear 
(ἔγχει ἐρειδ.). So Milton’s Satan Parad. 
ZL, uses it fora different reason: ‘‘His 
spear....” 


He walk'd with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl. 


171—3. ἑτέρῃ, “one (of two)”; so 
mar. — αἀνέγειρκ, they were lying 
in the attitude of weariness and des- 
pondency, with their heads muffled, 
see on 143 and 53. — a@vdga, distrib- 
atively in apposition with ἑταέρους; 
cf. ὑμεῖς ... ἑκάστη, δ. 629. 


175---.. πρὶν μόρσεμον x. τ. λ., the 


170 


“Y 
1 


DAY Χχχιν.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ K. 156—188. 147 


aa. 191 mar., T. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγετ᾽, ὄφρ᾽ ἐν νηὶ Boy βρῶσίς" τε πόσις τε, 


μνησόμεϑα βρώμης," μηδὲ τρυχώμεϑα" λιμῷ." ΗΝ 
ὃς ἐφάμην, οἵ δ᾽ ὦκα ἐμοῖς ἐπέεσσι πίθοντο" \° = ὅ19, £60. 
ἐκ δὲ καλυψάμενοι παρὰ Biv’ 4 ἁλὸς ἀτρυγέτοιο ΟΝ 
180 ϑηήσαντ᾽ ἔλαφον, μάλα" γὰρ μέγα ϑηρίον rev. em 
avrag’ ἐπεὶ τάρπησαν δρώμενοι ὀφθαλμοῖσιν. ra a mar 
χεῖρας νιψάμενοι τεύχοντ᾽ " ἐρικυδέα δαῖτα. “set " 
ὃς; τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ, ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, . ἡ ν ~ 


ἤμεϑα δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέθυ ἡδύ. 
185 ἦμος" δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἦλθεν, ky. 399 mar. 

δὴ τότε κοιμήϑημεν! ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης. |g. 430 mar. 

ἡμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὼς, m β. 1 mar. | 

καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν" ἀγορὴν ϑέμενος μετὰ πᾶσιν ἔειπον je 1Ὃὸ mar 


i ε. 161—2 mar. 





184. Fndv. 188. ἔξειπον. 

177. μὴ δὲ mss. x (Vi. omn. y). 178. οὕτω pro ὦκα nonnulli ἢ. t. 181. 

ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ΕἸ. Ald. 182. τεῦχον τ᾽ Vi. 50, et τ᾿ om. N., τεύχοντο FI. Ald. 

183. καταδῦντα A. Vi. 56. 184. κρέατ᾽ y A. I. K. M. N, Vi. omn. FI. Ald. 

St. et edd. 18s—6 om. Stu. 188. ἐγὼ K.; poor Κι 8. y ΕἸ. Ald. sic 
Rhian., h., var. |. St.; πᾶσιν @ B Ro. 


178. «έπεεσσι. 186. βρηγμῖνι. 








notion of “dying before one’s time’’ is 
common in all simple language: cf. Sed 
misera ante diem, Virg. én, 1V. 697. This 
“day” might be accelerated, or even 
post-poned by Zeus. Such at least is 
the tenor of Zeus’ words in ἢ. 431— 42, 
where, the μοῖρα being that Sarpedon 
should then die, Zeus proposes to 
rescue him. In a somewhat similar 
way Achilles is represented as having 
a choice between two lots (διχϑαδίας 
κῆρας φερέμεν x. τ. Δ., 1. 411 foll.), 
of shorter or longer life. Ordinarily, 
however, it could not be so postponed; 
see on 8. 436. — ἀλλ᾽, see on 202. — 
βρώμης, a word not found in II., where 
βρῶσις (and Bearvs in T. 205 also a, 
407) occur: the accus. is once found 
with μέμνημαι (mar.). 

178—97. My comrades, roused at my 
words, gazed at the deer, then feasted 
all day, then slept till dawn. Then I 
called a muster and advised them. I 
could not say which way lay east and 
west, but I invited deliberation, as 
being at my wit’s end, and told them 
what I had seen in my previous survey 
of the island. . 

179— 82. χαλυψάμενοι, in token 
of woe, see on 143. This muffling the 


face or person was so characteristic 
as the costume of sorrow that Zschylus 
is derided by Euripides in Aristoph. 
Ran. 942—4 for his frequent use of it 
on the stage, ἕνα τιν᾽ ἂν καϑῖσεν 
ἐγκαλύψας, ᾿Αχιλλέα τιν᾽ ἢ Νιόβην, 
τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δείξας. --- χεῖ- 
ag, this is to he understood as a 
evotional act, see β. 261 and note; 
ef. also schyl. Pers. 201—3, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ 
ἀνέστην καὶ χεροῖν καλλιρόου fp av- 
σα πηγῆς συν ϑυηπόλῳ χερὶ βωμῷ 
προσέστην. 
, 184—8. χρέα τ᾽ seo on 7. 33. — 
ἀγορὴν see App. A. (4). The ἀγορὴ 
does not cheerfully shout assent as in 
B. 333, 1. 50-1, or observe a chilly 
silence as in I. 30, but its members 
merely ‘‘wail aloud’’, having no counsel 
left to offer. This marks the point of 
dejection to which they had reached. 
That the ship’s company is here con- 
vened under the title of ἀγορὴ, marks 
on the other hand the habits of the 
Greek mind even in its early Homeric 
stage. They were free men and could 
only be led by persuasion in the last 
resort, and through the moral ascend- 
ancy won by their chief. This is clearly 
established by the case of Eurylochus, 
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OATEZEEIAE K. 302-- 308. 


[DAY Χχχιῦ. 





ἃ μ.61, A. 405, Β. 
814, ,5΄. 291. 


ὃς ἄρα φωνήσας πόρε φάρμακον ᾿Δργειφόντης, 
ἐκ γαίης ἐρύσας, καί μοι φύσιν αὐτοῦ ἔδειξεν. 


ὀίξῃ μὲν μέλαν ἔσκε, γάλακτι δὲ εἴκελον ἄνϑος᾽ 


b Δ. 156. 


μώλυ δέ μὲν καλέουσι" ϑεοί" χαλεπὸν" δέ τ᾽ ὀρύσσειν 305 


304. «ξεέκελον. 





304. ἵκελον N. Vr. Vi. 56, 50. 


phrase, κακὸν καὶ ἄναλκιν or ἀναλ- 
κιδα, γ. 375, Ξ. 116: ἀνήνορα is more 
expressive here, as hinting at the loss 
of man’s form in the brute, which his 
comrades had suffered; cf. Hor. Epis. 
I. ii, 24—5, Que (pocula) si cum soctis 
stultus cupidusque bibissel, sub domina 
meretrice fuisset turpis et excors. 

302— 22. Hermes then pulled up a 
plant with a black root and white 
flower, called ‘‘moly’’, and seldom found 
by men. He departed, and I went to 
Circe’s palace, where I was admitted 
and drugged like my comrades; but 
when she struck me with her wand 
and dismissed me to the sty, I drew 
my sword and rushed upon her. 

303. φύσιν, found nowhere else in 
Hl. Nor can φυὴ be said to represent 
it elsewhere; since this refers to ex- 
ternal shape, often coupled with εἶδος, 
as in &. 16, or contrasted with φρένες, 
as in 9. 168. Here “explained its 
character’’, might seem meant by φύσιν 
αὐτοῦ ἔδειξεν, including, probably, how 
to apply it. Nothing, however, is said 
about eating any part of it, and it 
may be supposed to have been merely 
carried about the person. And suppos- 
ing the next line to be explanatory, 
as often, of the expression in this, 
φύσις, like mun, will refer to externals 
merely, though with something more 
of detail. Such an explanator, phrase 
is πατροφονῆα ... ὅς of πατέρα κλυ- 
τὸν Extra, α. 299— 300. 

304. ῥέξῃ x. τ. 1. it is not probable 
that the poet had any real plant in 
view; though some have thought to 
identify it with a kind of garlick, the 
allium nigrum (Miquel Homeric Flora 
cited by Ni.). A Schol., but one said 
by Buttm. to betray a much later 
hand, explains it by ἄγριον πήγανον, 

“wild τ᾽. Pliny N. H. XXV. 4, says, 
Laudatissima herbarum est Homero quam 
vocari a Diis putat moly, et inventionem 





ejus Mercurio assignat, contrague summa 
veneficia demonstrat, Nasci eam hodie 
circa Pheneum et in Cyllene Arcadia 
tradunt, specie illa Homerica, radice ro- 
tunda nigraqua, magnitudine cepe@, folio 
ον, effodi autem difficulter. This prob- 
ably is no more to be relied on than 
the local identification of Aolié, Aisa 
etc. 

305—6. μὦλυ, Curtius, 209, gives 
mollis = molvis = Gr. μῶλυ-ς, akin to 
μαλακὸς; comparing tenuis and the Gr. 
stem tavv-. It would thus be related 
to the μαλάχη, malva, “mallow’’, of 
Hes. Opp. 41. | Doéderlein would con- 
nect it with ἀμβλὺς, as ‘“blunting’’ 
the force of magic. — καλέουσι 
ϑεοὶ, 80 of the rocks in w. 61, Πλαγκτὰς 
δ᾽ nro τάς ye θεοὶ μάκαρες καλέ- 
ovocy, where the poet probably means 
to assume that the later name, “Sym- 
plegades”, was known to his hearers. 
The language of poets ever cherishes 
archaic relics of elder language. And, 
if the Homeric poems sprung from 
older ballads, as there is reason to 
suppose, some terms in those ballads 
would be affectionately retained in 
recitation when they had become lost 
to the general contemporary language. 
But with H. every thing unknown is 
exalted into the divine — omne igno- 
tum pro mirifico. See some remarks, 
too long for citation here, by Mr. 
Gladstone 11. 21—29. Thus these rem- 
nants of an older vocabulary were, 
like all nature-powers, and all higher 
human skill, referred simply to the 
gods. Sometimes H. gives the later 
as well as the older name, as Alyatoy 
= Βριαρεὺς and κύμινδις = χαλκὶς, 
A, 403, Ἐξ. 291; cf. also the change of 
name of an ancient monument in B. 
814. This was substantially Heyne’s 
view (see Heyne on 4. 403), and seems 
more modest and rational than that of 
Hermann, ‘‘factum est ut poetarum 





DAY XXXIV. | OATZZEIAZ Κι. 306—316. 159 
ἀνδράσι" ye ϑνητοῖσι" Deol’ δέ te πάντα δύνανται. |* ¥ 26. bus 
e > 9 4 od % ᾿ ᾿ ᾽ ᾿ ἊΝ 
“Ἑρμείας μὲν ἔπειτ ἀπέβη" πρὸς μακρὸν Ὄλυμπον, io 45, 42. 468, 694. 

νῆσον ἀν᾽" vAnecoay’! ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐς δώματα Κίρκης ΟΣ ie. 
ἤια" πολλὰξ δέ μοι κραδίη πόρφυρε κιόντι. ft. 118; ef. a. δὶ 
ἢ , - , g ὅδ. 427 mar 
310 ἔστην" δ᾽ εἰνὶ ϑύρῃσι ϑεᾶς καλλιπλοχάμοιο᾽" h #20 mar 
ἔνϑα' στὰς ἐβόησα, ϑεὰκ δέ μευ ἔκλυεν addijs. kd. 767 mar 
ἡ! δ᾽ aip’ ἐξελθοῦσα ϑύρας ὥὦιξε φαεινὰς m 4. 62 mar. 
n 233 mar.; cf. α. 


καὶ κάλει" αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ἑπόμην, ἀκαχήμενος" ἥτορ. 180. 
slos™ δέ μ᾽ slsayayovoa ἐπὶ ϑρόνου ἀργυροήλου, 
315 καλοῦ δαιδαλέου" ὑπὸ δὲ ϑρῆνυς ποσὶν ἦεν" 

τεῦξεν δέ μοι κυκεῶκς χρυσέῳ" δέπαι, ὄφρα" πίοιμι" 3 2 


Ρ t-57, 4.638 seqq. 
q 235 mar. 
ro. 149, y. 4], 

a $50. 


306. πάντες 1. Vr. Vi. 50; ἴσασιν mss. viii et var. 1. Vi. 133, δύνανται var. 1. 


ὕνανται 
A. h. St. Wo. edd., ἔσασιν Μ. 


εσαν γ. 309. κραδέῃ A. 
tium hab. EN. 


LN. Vi. 133. 


307. ἀνέβη Vi. 133 et var. 1. A. 
310, ἐνὶ M.; καλιπλοκάμοιο y (post hune insiti- 
Vi. 133 a x. 221 translatum). 
var. 1. N., ἐβόησα var. 1, A. St. Wo. Di., ἤυσα ἃ cum ἐβόησα in mar. 


308. ὑλή- 


311. στὰς nuvoa A. Bek. sic 
313. ἐγὼ 


315. om. Stu. sic Aristar., qe; post hunc ὦ y K. inserunt α. 136—7. 
ξ 


316. τεῦχε xii mss. (Vi. omn. β) Bek., τεῦξε N. Eu. St. Wo. Ox., τεῦξε a, δέ- 
παι xiv mss. (Vi. omn. @ y) Eu. Bek., κυκεῷ χρυσέω δέπας β, δέπᾳ Di,, δέπα᾽ 
indicat h. collato 4. 136 γήρα᾽ ὑπὸ λιπαρῷ. Sic Wo. Ox. var. 1. 8t. 


sermo quod ad nomina attinet prorsus 
& communi sermone diversus esset; 
quem propterea deorum, ut illum ho- 
minum linguam dicebant”; and more 
consistent with Homeric usage than 
that of Lobeck, that ‘‘the names of 
things and places described by poets, 
but not known to men in general, were 
expressed by words made up by the 
poets themselves and referred to, or 
sheltered under, divine authority”; 
which certainly fails to include the 
case of a thing ‘‘known to men” under 
one name, but called by “the gods”’ 
by another, as was the river Scamander 
or Xanthus (T. 74). Goettling supposed 
that these “divine” names were Pelas- 
gic, That may have been so in some 
cases; but there is surely no evidence 
to show that they are any thing be- 
yond an older Ionic. For Hermann’s 
and Lobeck’s view I am indebted to Ni. 
ad loc. — ὀρύσσειν, ‘‘to dig”, merely as 
& means of finding, and therefore ex- 
pressing in effect ‘‘to find”. — πάντα 
δύνανται, see on ὅδ. 379; cf. πάντα 
δ᾽ εὐπετῆ θεοῖς, Eurip. Pheeniss. (Pors.) 
701; Facile est omnia posse deis, Ov. 
A. A. I. 562. Milton has made use of 
this passage in his Comus, 629 foll., 


embellishing it with an ethical allegory ; 

Among the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he culled me out. 

The leaf was darkish and had prickles on it; 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil. 

307—9. μακρὸν, the epith, recog- 
nizes Olympus as a mountain and a 
part of the earth's surface; cf. ovgex 
μακρὰ, N. 18, also O. 193, where 
Poseidon, after alleging the trine 
division of realms to Zeus, Haides, 
and himself, adds, γαῖα δ᾽ ἔτι ξυνὴ 
πάντων καὶ μακρὸς Ὄλυμπος. The 
name is probably derived from λαμ- 
wéiy, expressing the brilliancy of its 
snowy height; cf. the epithets ἀγάν- 
vigog, wepoas, αἰγλήεις. Ἔλυμπος is 
a common modern form of the name. 
— νῆσον ay’, his flight seems to 
‘“‘hay” the land so far as available; 
cf. & 50, and ss—6, where he flies 
from Olympus to Pierié, and thence 
darts down upon the sea, whence land- 
ing on Calypsé’s Island he goes (789) 
till he comes to her cave. — πόρ- 
PUEE, see on 6. 427. 

310—22. καλλιπλ., 866 ON 220 sup. 
— ἢ δ᾽ aly, see on 230—5 sup. — 
ἀχαχήμενος, See ON ε. 62. — κυκεῶ, 
see On 13s—9 sup. — δέπα᾽, 866 App. 
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OATEZEIAE K. 317—329. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


ἐν" δέ τε φάρμακον ἧκε, κακὰν φρονέουσ᾽ ἐνὶ θυμῷ. 
αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ δῶκέν τε καὶ ἔκπιον, odde' μ᾽ ἔϑελξεν, 
ῥάβδῳ" πεπληγυῖα, ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ dvopager: 
ἐξρχεο νῦν συφεόνδε, μετ᾽ ἄλλωνε Asko" ἑταίρων." 
ὡς pat’, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἄορ' ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ 
Κίρκῃ ἐπήιξα,Κ ὥς τε κτάμεναι μενεαένων. 
ἢ δὲ μέγα ἰάχουσα ὑπέδραμε" καὶ λάβε γούνων, 
καί" μ᾽ ὀλοφυρομένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδα 
“cig? πόθεν εἷς ἀνδρῶν; πόϑι τοι πόσις ἠδὲ τοχῆες. 
ϑαύμαν μ᾽ ἔχει, ὡς οὔ τι πιὼν τάδε φάρμακ᾽ ἐθέλχϑης." 
οὐδὲν γὰρ οὐδέ τις ἄλλος ἀνὴρ τάδε φάρμακ᾽ ἀνέτλη." 
[ὃς xs πέῃ, καὶ πρῶτον" ἀμείψεται ἕρκος" ὀδόντων. 
ool δέ τις ἐν στήϑεσσιν" ἀκήλητος νόος ἐστίν. 





319. Féxog. 


317. δὲ to Vi. 5, 56 Μ. a man. 2. 
ἔϑελξον Ro. Ald. 
320, σύφεον μετὰ δ᾽ Vi. 


λέξε᾽ Bek. 
post ras. Vi. 5. 


Γ 323. 
peyal (cum yar. |, 


με λισσομένη y K. Stu. et in mar. a@, sic Aristoph. h. 


πῶς 
326. ὡς H. Vi. 133; 


I. quod εἰς. 
329. t Sidonius, 


328. ἀμείβεται K. 


A. 8 (2). — φάρμιαχον, see on 211 
—4 sup. — ἔϑελδεν >» see on same 
place. — ἔπος τ᾽ κ. τ. 1., see on y. 
374—5. — ἔρχεο νῦν, Ni. remarks 
that νῦν» hardly suits the imper.: but 
&. 146 οὕτω νῦν ἀπόπεμπε, and o. 65 
ἤδη νῦν μ᾽ ἀπόπεμπε, are instances. 
-- λέξο, λέξε᾽ (λέξεο) is also read: 
0900, ὄρσεο, ἢ. 342, £. 255, δύσεο Q. 
246, and δέξο T. 10, are similar forms. 
— ἐκήεξᾶ, see on ζ. 269. — pevect- 
voor, divinities in H., although exempt 
from death, are not from wounds, see 
E. 392—7, 883—4. Here, however, the 
fierceness of assault alone is intended; 
ef. Worsley, “Armed, with the flash 
of murder in mine eye"; but the next 
line, ending with “‘in dread to die” 
(of Circ&) is incorrect. 

323—47. Circé, in alarm, demanded 
who I was, that thus unquelled I en- 
dured her potions? She at once be- 
thought herself that I must be the 


321. Fequocauerog. 


318. ἔπιον Vi. so; οὐδ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἔθελξοεν ΕἸ., 
319. 6aBdm Vi. 56 (post h. ἃ y K. inserunt a. 139—40). 
2 5; λέξαι a@ γ K. Stu. Eu. ΕἸ. et var. 1. G. M. Ox., 
λεξω Vi. 5 Ye, λέξον N. Ald. St., λέξο B H. Eu. Di. Wo. 
322. ἐπήιξ᾽ Gore κατακτάμεναι Vr. Vi. so, } 
ey’ ἰάχουσα β Vi. iii 1., p 
ἐγα) Cory. M.; ἐπέδραμε Vi. 133, ὑπέκδραμε Vi. 56. 


ἄρμακ᾽ ἀνείλω Vi. 5. . 
-, laudat απο v. Apollon. Lex., ov δέ y, 
σοι et sup. οὔ α; ἀκήλατος Ἡ, 


323. Γιάχουσα. 324. ξέπεα. 


hoc et λέξεο G., 
mart’ ὥστε κατακ. 
γα lay. ay H. τ. te, 

324. 
325. alg mss. preeter 


327 om, Vi. s. 


Odysseus, of whose coming Hermes had 
forewarned her. She bade me to her 
bed as a pledge of mutual confidence. 
I answered, I durst not trust her, save 
on her solemn oath to do me no harm. 
She took the oath, and I consented. 
325—29. τές πόϑεν, see on a. 170, 
7. 238. — εἷς, the ancient grammarians, 
Herodian and Charax, cited by La 
Roche, Teaxtk. p. 242, are in favour of 
treating this, like the other persons 
pres. of eful, as an enclitic. — οὐδὲ 
κι τ. 1.) see on 9. 280—1. — ἀἐνέτλη ὅς 
xe πέῃ, for this use of sor. indic. with 
subj. in relative clause see examples 
in mar, — ἀμεέψεται ἔρκος, see 
on «. 64 and cf. Chaucer, Mancipies 
T. 17271—2, “My son, God of his 
endeles goodnesse Walled a tongue 
with teeth and lippes eke;’’ also 
Theocr. 11. 104, ὑπὲρ οὐδὸν ἀμειβό- 
μενον ποδὶ κούφῳ. — ἀκήλητος, fr. 
κηλέῳ to bewitch, which, however, is 


32 


320 


J 











DAY Χχχιν. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ K. 330—346. 
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330 ἦ" σύ γ᾽ Ὀδυσσεύς ἐσσι πολύτροπος," Gv rE μοι αἰεὶ |» 24. 


325)εὐνῇϊ καὶ φιλότητι, πεποίϑομεν ἀλλήλοισιν." 


345 


φάσχεν ἐλεύσεσθαι χρυσόρραπις" ᾿4ργειφόντης, b a. 1 mar. 
ἐκ Τροίης avdveat ϑοῇ" σὺν νηὶ μελαίνῃ. ς 4 87 mar. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ κολεῷ! μὲν ἄορ ϑέο, νῶι δ᾽ ἔπειτα d a. 259. 
εὐνῆςε ἡμετέρης" ἐπιβείομεν, ὄφρα μιγέντε e β. 480, 


f 2. 98, A. 220. 


ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μὲν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον |; & κ' ὁ, HT, L 


“oy Κίρκη, πῶς γάρ μὲ κέλεαι" σοι ἥπιον εἶναι, 158, 275. 
ἢ μοι σῦς! μὲν ἔϑηκας ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ἑταίρους; h path 7. 442, O. 


αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ἔχουσα δολοφρονέουσα κελεύεις 
340 ἐς ϑάλαμόν τ᾽ ἰέναι καὶ σῆς ἐπιβήμεναι-» εὐνῆς, 


i 8, 126 mar. 


k 2. mar. 
ὄφρα pe γυμνωθέντα" κακὸν καὶ ἀνήνορα ϑήῃς; I ef. oo 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐγώ γ᾽ ἐθέλοιμι τεῆς ἐπιβήμεναι εὐνῆς, m 354. 
εἶς μή μοι τλαίης ys, Ded, μέγαν ὅρκον ὀμόσσαι, 301 mar 


μή τί μοι αὐτῷ πῆμα κακὸν βουλευσέμεν ἄλλο." 
ὃς ἐφάμην, ἢ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀπώμνυεν,» ὡς ἐκέλευον. 
3 3 , 2). ΜΝ a ᾿ b] ov 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὄμοσέν τε τελεύυτησέν τε τὸν ὅρκον, 


o a. L77—9 mar. 


p Α. 304—5, 8. 377 
—8 mar. 


336. xoocéefeczor. 


330. ἡ Vi. 5, 56; got y, ἐσσὶ A. I. M. N. Vi. iii. 334. ἐπιβήομεν a BH. 1. 
K. ΕἸ. Ald., -βεέομεν y A. Vi. 133 Wo. Bek. Di., -βήομεν M. et co sup. o, -βή- 
Gouew N. Vr. Vi. iii Ro. St, Ern. Ox.; μιγέντες y G. Stu, Vi. 133 Eu., -έντο 8. 
337- πῶς τ᾽ ag pe y Stu. ett’ om. Κι; κέλη ἃ B y, κέλῃ St. Wo. Di. Ox., κέλεαι 
Bek. 341. Seng mss. x (y Vi. omn.) Eu. FI. Ro, Ald. Apoll. Lex. Ern., -y¢ 
Wo. Di., ϑήῃς Bek. vid. ad 301. 342. ἐγώγε ϑέλοιμε A. Stu. Eu. Ro., γ᾽ 
£942’ B FI. Ald. 343. τοι ἃ et μὶ sup. τ. 45. ἐπώμνυεν Ν. Vr: Vi. 50. 
346. ἐπεὶ ὅμοσεν Vi. 50, δ᾽ ὦμοσσε γ. 





not found in H. or any early author; 
but fr. which, Pind. Fragm. 25 has 
κηληδόνες, as in A, 201 tyxedom fr. 
tyne: cf. Soph. Trachin. 999 τόδ᾽ ἀκή - 
λητον μανίας ἄνθος, Theoecr. XXII. 
169 σφῶ γὰρ ἀκηλήτω καὶ ἀπηνέες, 
and ὑφ᾽ ἡδογῆς κηληϑ εὶς Plato, Rep. 
413. Aristar. rejected this line. The 
Schol. admitting it, enquire, why, if 
the νοῦς was ἔμπεδος (240 sup.) in the 
comrades, Circé should dwell on the 
fact that his vows was ἀκήλητος; and 
answer rightly, that νόος σοί ἐστι is 
only a periphrasis here for ov εἷ; cf. 
8. 190—1 οὐδέ μοι αὐτῇ ϑυμὸς ἐνὶ 
στήϑεσσι (= οὐκ ἐγώ εἰμι) σιδήρεος. 

330---5. πολύτροπος, see on a. 1. 
-- υσόρραπες Agy., see on 277 
and App. C. 2. — ἐπιβείομεν, for 
such forms in -gt- = -- see ON ἐ, 231. 
— πεποίϑομιδν, as the Schol. remarks, 


HOM. OD. II. 


οὐχ ἡδονῆς ἀλλὰ πίστεως ἕνεκα τοῦτο 
(την εὐνὴν) προβαλλεε. He had been 
advised to consent by Hermes, 297—8 
sup., as a means of obtaining his com- 
rades’ release. 

337—41- πῶς γὰρ, the γὰρ rather 
belongs in strictness to the next clause, 
“since you have made swine of etc. 
how do you bid me etc.?”’ See on ov 
y@q..., 202 sup. — γυμνωθέντα xa- 
κὸν x. τ. λ., 866 ON 301 sup. 

346. τελεύτησεν, this suggests a 
lengthy formula, and indeed the dgxog, 
or deities sworn by, usually included sev- 
eral, as Calyps6 in 8. 184—5 swears by 
Earth, Heaven, and Styx. In Hy. 4p. Del. 
79 —88 a similar formula occurs. So Heré 
in ἐξ. 277, names all the infernal deities. 
in her oath to Hypnus, and similarly 
in Eurip. Med. 743 Ageus, called upon 
by Medea to swear, says to her, ἐξηγοῦ 


11 





[DAY ΧΧΧιν. 





ἀμφίπολοι δ᾽ ἄρα τέως" μὲν ἐνὶς μεγάροισι πένοντο 


γίγνονται" δ᾽ ἄρα ταί γ᾽ ἔκ τε κρηνέων ἀπό τ᾽ ἀλσέωνἷ 350 
ἔκ ϑ᾽ ἱερῶν ποταμῶν, οἵ τ᾽ εἰς ὅλαδεν προρέουσιν. 


πορφύρεα" καϑύπερϑ᾽, ὑπένερϑε δὲ ALB’! ὑπέβαλλεν" 
ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρη προπάροιϑε ϑρόνων ἑτέταινε τραπέξας" 


162 OATZZEIAD K. 347—-359. 
2 450. sco, καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγὼ Κίρκης ἐπέβην περικαλλέος" εὐνῆς. 
ἃ Ἐ ΘΟ ef. 1.258, 
a @, ε 

i ¥. 8-9. f δῶ , d 
Foe Ὁ τέσσαρες, at of δῶμα κάτα δρήστειραι ἔασιν. 
gy. 104, 356. 
h FE 598, δέ! 
i Ye τ, η- 
k v. ee Το. |tTaaY ἣ μὲν ἔβαλλε ϑρόνοις Eve ῥήγεα' καλὰ, 
La. 180, » 78 
τὰ α. 138, y. 74, 4. 

iio: e ef. “ὁ. 888. 

f. A. 630. ’ 4 , ΄ ΄ , 

ἢ: 183 mare  ,. ἀργυρέας, ἐπὶ δὲ σφι τύϑει χρύσεια" κανεια" 
Tit; cf. 1. 303. ἡ δὲ τρίτη κρητῆρι μελίφρονα» otvoy ἐκίρνα 
ἜΣ: of Χ 44. ἡδὺν ἐν ἀργυρέῳ.ν νέμε δὲ χρύσειαι κύπελλα" 

8 ᾿ mar. 


t 9. 434 mar., ἕ. 
40. 
u cf. μ. 175. 


ἡ δὲ τετάρτη ὕδωρ" ἐφόρει, καὶ πῦρ" ἀνέκαιεν 
πολλὸν ὑπὸ τρίποδι' μεγάλῳ" latveto" δ᾽ ὕδωρ. 





349. for. 
347. ἐγὼν Vi. 5, 50. 


Ro. A. et H. var. 1. sic St. Ern., τέως 
Di, 349. καταδρήτειραι Vi. 56, κατα 
ξασσι Vi. 133, ἔασσιν A. ex em., ἦσαν Vr. 


κάτα do. N., κατὰ δρηστῆρες B I.; 


Vi. 50, ἔασι "St. Ox., ἔασιν Wo. Bek. Di. 
γιγν. he, γίνονται α Eu. Fl. Ro. Ald. St. Ox.; κρηναέων Η. 


é. 
νάων he G. Vi. 4» δον κρηναῶων M.; ἕκ τ᾽ ἀλσέων var. 1. Α. 35%. 


356. Foivoy. 


357- ηδύν. 





248. μὲν om. A. K. Vi. 5, , 56; ἄρα χεδναὶ Vi. 50, 133 
ph » ms. Bent. FI. Ald. Lov. Wo. Bek. 
0 


ἥστειραι Vi. ili γ, κατὰ dg. Η. K. a, 


350. γείνονται β y Η.1. Ν. Stu, 
ες Vi 1335 κρη: 


ἱρῶν N.; τ᾽ 


om. Aristar. h.; ofze (om. εἰς) Zenod. (?) hy; ἅλαδε By h. 4. Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. 


353. καθύπερθεν ἔνερϑεν G.; 


354. ποδῶν Vi. 5; écitave (nisi preli vitium) Eu. (in comm. -oeve). 
G. et H. var. 1., xavere B et (κύπελλα sup.) M. 


πελλα a@ y A. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50 
St. Wo. edd. var. 1. A. @, utr. Eu, 


λῖϑ᾽ Eu. Ro., 248 he qe Ve FI. Ald., div’ K. 


355. κύ- 


356 --- om. Stu. Vr. 358. ave- 


καιὲν γ. 


ϑεοὺς, who immediately dictates sev- 
eral; cf. also Aischyl. Sept. c. Th. 45-—-6. 

341. περιχαλλεος εὐνῆς, cf. Soph. 
Fragm. 215 Dind. 

348 — 74. Circé’s four attendant 
nymphs prepared the banquet and the 
bath, Of the latter [ partook, but the 
former was distasteful to me; and I 
sat moodily without tasting food. 

348—51. τέως μεν, “the while’’, 
i.e. during the colloquy etc. of 336— 

47. — δρήστειραι, see App. A. 7 (4). 
— γίγνονταε x. τ. 1., this and the 
next line are suspected as being inter- 
polated by Ni., who urges the pres. 
form of γίγνονται, as unsuited to the 
tenor (we should expect ἐγένοντο), and 
the fact that the Nymphs are in H. 
the daughters of Zeus (£. 105, ¢. 154, 
Z. 420), — an affiliation which is the 
simpler and older form of Greek mythol- 


ogy. I incline to agree with him. The 
Scholia here are very corrupt, but they 
bear traces of the lines having been 
allowed both by Zenodotus and by 
Aristarchus. — slg adade, the εἰς 
with the de joined is not usual in H. 
353—9. τάων ἢ μὲν x. τ. λ., the 
occupations do not differ from those of 
the ἀμφέπολοε in other palaces, but a 
special costliness and superlative char- 
acter of material is ascribed to the 
furniture, as in the xave@ and xv- 
elie, being golden, the τράπεζαι of 
silver etc. We may contrast the rustic 
simplicity of Calypsé6's grotto in e. 57 
foll., who, however, uses a golden 
shuttle, with this magnificence here. 
See the passages referred to in the 
mar. for ῥήγεα, ATM’, and τρέποδε; 
also for ῥήγεα, cf. Etym. Mag. 703, 28, 
GN yOS, τὸ πορφυροῦν περιβόλαιον, 


DAY χχχιν.] 


OATEZEIAE K. 360—374. 
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360 αὐτὰρ" ἐπεὶ δὴ ξέσσεν ὕδωρ ἐνὶ Hvome χαλκῷ 
ἔς. ῥ᾽ ἀσάμινϑον ἔσασα Ad’ ἐκ τρίποδος μεγάλοιο, 
ϑυμῆρες" κεράσασα κατὰ κρατός τε καὶ ὥμων, 
ὄφρα μοι ἐκ κάματον ϑυμοφϑόρονξ εἴλετο!. γυέων. 
αὐτὰρὶ ἐπεὶ λοῦσέν τε καὶ ἔχρισεν Ain’ ἐλαίῳ, 

365 ἀμφὶ δέ μὲ χλαῖναν καλὴν βάλεν ἠδὲ χιτῶνα, 

εἷσε δέ μ᾽ εἰςραγαγοῦσαϊ ἐπὶ! ϑρόνου ἀργυροήλου 
καλοῦν δαιδαλέου" ὑπὸ δὲ ϑρῆνυς ποσὶν ἥεν. 
[χέρνιβαν δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχόῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα 
καλῇ χρυσείῃ, ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος, 

370 νέψασθϑαι" παρὰ δὲ ξεστὴν ἐτάνυσσε τράπεξαν. 
σῖτον" δ᾽ αἰδοίη ταμίη παρέϑηκε φέρουσα, 

εἴδατα πόλλ᾽ ἐπιϑεῖσα, χαριξομένη παρεόντων " 
ἐσθέμεναιν δ᾽ ἐκέλευεν: ἐμῷ δ᾽ οὐχ ἤνδανει ϑυμῷ" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἤμην ἄλλο φρονέων," κακὰ δ᾽ 


a 2.349; cf, (ἢ. 865. 

Ὁ IT, 408. 

ς δι 48 mar. 

d 9. 434 mar., YW. 
40. 

e εἴ, 1. 886, ρ. 199. 

f E.7; εἴ. W, 44, 
ζ. 225-6 


g cf. δ. 716 mar. 

h § 514. 

i γ. 466—7 mar. 

k 288 mar.; cf. @ 
130 mar. 

1 9. 162 mar. 

m α. 131 mar. 

ny. 172~—6 mar., 
0. 


Ο a. 189 mar.; cf. 
za. 51. 


s A. 105; cf. β 


ὔὕσσετο" ϑυμός. ἴδὲ mar, 


- 
x] 
- 

= 


. 360. Favor. 


-.-- --..... ... ss 


360. ξέσεν y A. K. M. N. Vi. omn. Eu.; ἐπὶ Vr. Vi. 50, nvome α A. G. H. Μ. 


Vi, 133 ἢ». Eu. Fl. Hesych., οἴνοπι B Vi. iii K. Vr. N. post ras. 
E , 362. ϑυμῆ 
niepew Vi. 5 Vr., ηλειψε Vi. 50, 133, 


Eu., ἔσασα ΕἾ. Ro. Ald. 


eg sive ϑυμαρὲς h.; ὦμον Eu. 
χρισε Eu. Ald. 


361. ἔσασα 


; 364. 
366. eloayayovca ἤ 


368—72 om. aut in mar. add. mss, viii et Eu., hab. vi (γ), cum * not. Ro., 


Wo. edd. 


om, A. (v. 379 huc transpos. in K. @). 
levey St. edd,, δὲ κέλουσεν A. Vi. 133, 
314. ἤμην N. Vi. 56; ἀλλοφρονέων Apoll. Lex., 


ἥνδανε γ K. N. Vi. so. 


370 om. psene omn. « in mar, éravece Vi. 133 ΕἾ. Ro. Ald. 


72 
373; δὲ xélevey ΕἸ. La R., δ᾽ bis. 
δ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν N. Vr. Vi. 50 Eu.; οὐκ 


allo φρονέων I., “ἄλλα gg. nonnulli” Eu., ἀλαοφρον. Vi. 5; ὥετο cum var. 1. 
ὕσσετο N., ὥσσετο Vi. 5, ὄσσετο α H. (hunc et v. seq. incuria om, 8). 


360—4. yvone, said by Eustath. to 
mean either “‘jingling’’, or “brilliant 
asa mirror” Apollon. Lex. prefers the 
latter. Sv the Scholl., who add “in 
which one may see one’s self’’ (éy- 
οπτρίσασϑαι). — ἀσάμινθον, see on 
ὃ. 48. — ϑὀυμῆρες χεράσασα, hav- 
ing mixed it to a comfortable tem- 
perature’’, it was probably mixed with 
_ cold water in the tripod itself, and 
then poured over him: thus xégacace 
κατὰ is a constructio pregnans, imply- 
ing καὶ ἐγχέασα; so Worsley, “And, 
with care tempering a warmth deli- 
cious, mado it stray smoothly adown 
etc.” — κάματον ϑυμοφϑόρον, so 
ἄχος Sup. (mar.); the same epith. is 
applied to φάρμακα, 8. 329, and to 
the σήματα of the despatch borne by 


Bellerophon, Z. 169. — For λοῦσεν 
and λέπ᾽, see on y. 464, 466—7. 

366. This verse is wrongly repeated 
at 466, but may be allowed here; sec 
on ὃ. 433—45. 

368—72. These verses have the bal- 
ance of ms. authority against them 
here; see the mid, mar. They appear 
to have been unknown also to Eustath. 
and the Scholl. See on a. 137—g9 for 
λέβητος and ταμίη, on ἡ. 176 for 372, 
and on κ. 43 for χαριζομένη. 

374. ἄλλο φρονέων, “absently”. 
— χαχὰ, the ills of his comrades, 
towards whose retransformation Circé 
had made no advances as yet, although 
Hermes 297—8 sup. had led him to 
expect it, 


11* 


164 


a 
miar., 0. 393. 
953 mar. | 


ὐ. 
2. 521. 


a eau 


58 mar. 
q cl, 268, 284. 
r A587; of. δ. 226 


5 8. 161. 

t 373 mar. 

u ¢t. 100 mar. 

v 60. 01, a. 185, y. 
$s" 


w 238 mar, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. 375—389. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


Κίρκη" δ᾽ ὡς ἐνόησεν ἔμ᾽ ἥμενον, οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ σίτῳ 
χεῖρας" ἰάλλοντα, κρατερὸν" δέ μὲ πένϑος ἔχοντα, 
, 1. 455, v. ἄγχι" παρισταμένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προφηύῦδα' 
Δ], ἐἐτέφϑ'᾽ " οὕτως, Ὀδυσεῦ, κατ᾽ ἄρ ᾿ξξεαι loos! ἀναύδῳ.5 
Ee ᾿Ιϑυμὸν" ἔδων, βρώμης δ᾽ οὐχ ἄπτεαι οὐδὲ' ποτῆτος; 
q τινά που δόλον" ἄλλον ὀζεαι" οὐδέ! τί σε χρὴ 
296, J, 405 ; δειδίμεν" ἤδη γάρ τοι ἀπώμοσαπ᾽ καρτερὸν Gexov.” 
ὡς Epar’, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μὲν ἀμειβόμενος προρέειπον 
of 122, εν 150. “a Κίρκη. τίς γάρ κεν ἀνὴρ," ὃς ἐναίσιμορ» εἴη, 
πρὶν τλαίη πάσσασϑαιν ἐδητύος ἠδὲ ποτῆτος, 
nar. [πρὶν λύσασϑ᾽ « ἑτάρους καὶ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἐδέσθαιε: 385 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δὴ πρόφρασσα" πιεῖν φαγέμεν. τε κελεύεις 9 
λῦσον, iv’ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἴδω ἐρίηρας" ἑταίρους." 

ὡς ἐφάμην, Κίρκη δὲ δι" ἐκ μεγάροιο βεβήκειν, 
ῥάβδον" ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ, ϑύρας" δ᾽ ἀνέῳξε συφειοῦ, 


x 230 mar. | 9 G 


377- Fémen, 378. ἶσος. 382. προσέβειπον. 385. frdécPar. 387. fidm 
ἐρίξηρας. . 
γ0. Orv γερὸν 


3275. οὐδέ τι σίτῳ Vi. 5, 56. 
Ro. Ald., 
παρ. he ‘in mar. 

379. ἔδον y, ἔνδον a. 


I. Vi. 50, 133. 


316. κρατε ἣν H., στυγερὸν 

“στυγ. melius”, h. ne; ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ fs 

378. καταρέξεαι y I. Vi, 
380. ἢ Vi. ς, 56, 7) 

N., οὐδέ τι o8 yon y A. H. I. K. Vi. iii, οὐδ᾽ ἔτι Ern, 

384. πάσασϑαι Vr. Vi. ς, 56 Eu. var. 1. Α., παύσασϑαι A. 


Stu. Vi. 5, 56 FI. 
ταμένη A. Η.1. N. Vr. Vi. 50, ἄγχε 
6 A. 8 man. 1; avavday Vi. ς. 
οι; οὐδετί H., οὐδέ τι (om. δε) 
381. κρατερὸν A. H. 


385. λυσασϑαι (vitiose pro λῦσαι Buttm.) a H. M. Heidelb., ab h, licet λῦσαι 


a” conjicere, λύσασϑ᾽ ex corr. β, sic edd. 
387. λύσον γ. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ πρύφρασσα Vi. 5, 56. 


386. πρόφρασα y A. K. I. a man. 1, 
389. daBdow A. N. Vi. 50, 


ῥάβδον M. Vi. 56; ἀν éw§e mss. x (γ Vi. omn,), dvinge Fl. Ald. Lov., ἀνώεξε 
BH.I.N., ἀνώγεε H. sup., ἀνέωγε α Eu., avémye Ro. edd. rell. 


375—405- Circé saw my loss of 
spirits and appetite, and demanded what 
new evil I feared? I replied that she 
must release my companions, if she 
wished to mend my cheer. She went 
from the hall to the sty and brought 
them; then, anointing them with a new 
drug, restored them to men’s form in 
more than their former beauty and 
size. A scene of sorrow turned into 
joy then followed, in which she too 
sympathized. She bade me then return 
to the ship, drag it up, store the goods 
in caves, and bring the rest of my 
comrades. 

37]. ἄγχι παρισταμι., ON this and 
the rival reading ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ ἰσταμένη 
Ni. remarks, that the latter is chiefly 
used in H, of some one not on the 


spot, but approaching from some dis- 
tance, the former of a by-stander who 
comes close up. 


3797-80 Bewuns, see on 177 sup. 
— ovd Pe would read οὐδ᾽ ἔτι, 


which eo oe. favours; cf. 412 inf, 
where most mss, have οὐδέ τι, though 
the vulg. is οὐδ᾽ és there. 


383—6. ἐναίσιμος, ‘‘of proper feel- 
ing’; so, καὶ γάρ μοι νόος ἐστὶν ἐναί- 
σιμος (mar.): for another sense of 
the word, see on f. 115—26. — πρό- 
φφασσα, see on & 16ο---Ἰ. 

388. de Ex μεγάροιο, on the Ho- 
meric μέγαρον see App. Ε΄. 2 (10)— 
(12), and especially (6) where this place 
is noticed. 


389 —93. συφειοῦ, probably in the 








DAY χχχιν. ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ Κ. 390—402. 165 
390 ἐκ δ᾽ ἔλασεν σιάλοισιν ἐοικότας ἐννεώροισιν." a Φ τοὺ 

οὗ μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ ἔστησαν" ἐναντίοι, ἢ δὲ de? αὐτῶν c ef, 2. 359. 

ἐρχομένη προφάλειφεν ἑκασνῳ φάρμακον ἄλλο. ΩΣ RM 

τῶν δ᾽ ἐκ μὲν μελέων“ τρέχες ἃ ἔρρεον, ἃς πρὶν ἔφυσεν |e ε. 521. : 

φάρμακον οὐλόμενον, τό" σφιν πόρε πότνια Κίρκη" τε 280-1, 
395 ἄνδρες δ᾽ ἂψ ἐγένοντο, νεώτεροι 1° πάρος ἡσαν, h Τ᾽, 168, ε. 324. 
᾿ i 4. 615. 


καὶ πολὺ καλλίονεςδ καὶ welLoves etsogdacdat. 

ἔγνωσανὶ δέ μ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι, ἔφυν τ᾽ ἐν χερσὶν ἕκαστος. 

πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἱμερόεις ὑπέδυ γόος, ἀμφὶ δὲ δῶμα 

σμερδαλέον" κανάχιξε" Ped” δ᾽ ἐλέαιρε καὶ αὐτή. 

400 97° δέ μευ ἄγχι στᾶσα προρηύδαν δῖα ϑεάων 
διογενὲς. Δαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, 

ἔρχεο νῦν ἐπὶ" νῆα Bony καὶ Siva ϑαλάσσης" 


k cf. β. 302 mar. 

1 d. 118, ¥, 500-1; 
ef. §2. 514. 

m 10, 454, @. 542, 
B. 466. 

ἢ ἃ. 19. 

ο d. 370 mar., x. 
455. 


p a. 159. 
4 8. 203 ef sepiss. 
τ ὅδ. 779 mar, 





390. Feforxoras. 4392. Fexdorm. 


. ἔστασαν a, ἀνέστησαν γ et « in mar. 


394. ὀξλόμενον. - 397. «έκαστος. 


393. ἔφυσσε Η. I. N. A. ex em. 


Eu. Fl. Ro, Ald. St. Ern. Ox., ἔφυσε β, mendose α sed in mar. nostr. 394. 


πόρε Gia ϑεάων h. var. 1. 


Wo. Ox. 





αὐλὴ or πρόδομος; see the last note 
and that on 211—4 sup. — ἐννεώροι- 
Oty, see on Ig sup. -- τρίχες, by this 
touch of descriptiveness, and especially 
by the lively word fegeov, the poet 
relieves the bare generality of the re- 
transformation. In Ovid the accessories 
are overdone till the result is grotesque; 
Met. XIV. 303—5, 

Erigimur, seleque cadunt, bifidosque relinquit 


Rina pedes. Redeunt humeri: subjecta lacertis 
Brachia sunt. Flentemn flentes amplectimur ete. 


Horace follows H. closely Epod. XVII. 
159) 

Setosa duris exucre pellibus 

Laboriosi remiges Ulixei 


Volente Circa membra; tane mens et sonus 
Relapsus, atque notus in vultus honor. 


395—9- νεώτεροι κι τ᾿ 1... this poetic 
recompense of their previous disgrace 
has great beauty: compare the effect 
produced on Odys. himself by Pallas 
in . 230-1. — ἔχαστος, in distrib- 
utive apposition with ἐκεῖνοι. -- iue- 
QELS... γόος, “happy lamentations”, 
Worsley. For joy producing the signs 


396. al mss. xvi (@ 8 y Vi. omn. H.) Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. Ald, 

St. Wo. Ox., Aristar. aw, h., sic Bek. Di. 

ἐκεῖνοι I. M. Vr. Vi. 5, 50 Ro. var. 1. St, Bek. 
399- κονάβιξε mss. ix (y) St. Ern. Ox., page ebe Vi. 5, 56 Wo. Bek. 

Di., utr. Eu., κανάβιξε a B; ἐλέαιρεν ἅπαντας Vi. i, 

A. H. 1. Vr, Vi. so M. var. 1.; 


394 δ᾽ ἐμὲ κεῖνοι y Di. δέ μ᾽ 
ἑ μὲ κεῖνοι Κ. Ν. Vi. 56 St. 


400, πότνια κίρκη 
δῖα @acos ᾽ν et H. var. | 





of sorrow, cf. Hschyl. dgam. 541, ὥστ᾽ 

νδακρύειν ὄμμασιν χαρὰς ὕπο. -- 
δώμα vee κανάχιξε, ef. Chaucer, 
Knightes 7. 2883—4, “‘He brought him to 
the halle, That roreth of the crying and 
the soun’’, and the epith. ἠχήεντα ap- 
plied to δώματα (mar.). For σμερδα- 
λέον, of sound, see on ϑ. 305. The 
word κανάχιξε, with which it is here 
joined, is probably onomatopoietic from 
noise, as our “‘clatter’’, ‘‘rattle’’, and 
the like; see on 122 sup., also cf. 
Aristoph. Eq. 105, ἐγκάναξόν μοι πολὺ, 
and Aischyl, Choeph. 152, Pete δάκρυ 
καναγχὲς ὀλόμενον; in both of which 
the splash or patter of falling drops 
seems intended. 

402—5. νῆα. which was left in the 
vavioyog λιμὴν of 141 sup. It was 
now to be drawn up till required, which 
was not till a year had passed, 469 
inf.; when they launch it again, 1. 2; 
cf. the direction in Hes. Opp. 619—31 
to draw up the ship on shore when, 
at the setting of the Pleiads, the 
season of navigation ceased, till it 





ι ὅδ. 556 mar. 

μι εἴ, E. 162. 

ΠΟ. 181, uv. 251, 
A. 729, YF 

o 2. 573. 

p N. 493. 


OATZZEIAL Κι. 403—416. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


νῆα μὲν ἂρ πάμπρωτον" ἐρύσσατεν ἤπειρόνδε, 
χτήματα- δ᾽ ἐν σπήεσσι πελάσσατε Onda’ τε πάντα" 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἂψ ἐέναι καὶ ἄγειν ἐρίηρας" ἑταίρους." 
77) mar. ag! par’, αὐτὰρ ἐμοί γ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο ϑυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 
βὴν δ᾽ ἰέναι ἐπὶξ νὴῆα Bony καὶ θῖνα θαλάσσης" 
εὗρον ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ νηὶ ϑοῇ ἐρίηρας ἑταίρους, 
οἴκτρ᾽ Κ ὀλοφυρομένους. ϑαλερὸν! κατὰ δάχρυ χέοντας. 
846. ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἄγραυλοι πόριες" περὶ βοῦς" ἀγελαίας, 410 


ch. 4. 562, Τ᾿, ἐλθούσας ἐς κόπρον,» ἐπὴν βοτάνης" κορέσωνται ,8 


167. 
r 2. 572. 
s ἢ. 219 mar. 


πᾶσαι ἅμα σκαίρουσιντ ἐναντίαι" οὐδέ τι σηκοὶ" 


(a. ϑῶπιατ, 42.158. ἴσχουσ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀδινὸν' μυκώμεναι" ἀμφιϑέουσιεν 


u εἴ. Ε΄. 149 
ν 1 


460. ᾿ς μητέρας" ὡς ἐμ’ ἐκεῖνοι, ἐπεὶ" ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 


w 9,587 οἴ, 2214. ' dangudevteg Eyvvro'’ δύκησε" δ᾽ ἄρα σφίσι ϑυμὸς 41 5 


x cf. ν. 
y 66 


403. πάμπρωτα Feguocate. 


405. 408. ἐρίξηρας. 


66, , 0, 462.-8, ὃς ἔμεν, ὡς εἰ πατρίδ᾽ Ὑ ἱκοίατο καὶ πόλιν αὐτῶν 


414. Fido». 


494. t pro δ᾽ H. 1. A. a man. 1, aut ἐν aut δὲ om. var. 1. h.; σπείεσσι Vi. 5, 
50, σπείεσι Stu., σπήεσι γ K., σπηεσσι @ βὶ H. M.N. Vi. 56, 133 A. a man. 2; 


πελάσατε γ K. 
Wo. Ox., cf. ad 395. 


δ᾽ γ K.N. Vi. 133 in mar. 


405. aw M. Vr, Vi. 5, so Bek. Di., ait’ mss. xi. (α B y) Bt. 
406. ἐμοὶ πεπείϑετο y, ἔμοιγε πεποίϑετο Vi. ς. 
ἐπὶ νῆα ϑοὴν Vi. ς, 56 et in mar. 133, ἐν νηὶ θοῇ (mar. ἐπὶ) a. 


497. 
408. sveor 


409. καταδάκ υ K. Vi. 56, καταδακρυζέοντας 


var. l. St. (post h. in K. ἀσπασίως δ᾽ αὐτοὶς ἐφάνην κακότητος alvéas, cf. ει. 


466). 
Vi. 5, 56. 


410. πύριες α BH. Vi. iii I. FI. Ald. Scholl. E. 137, P. 4, 40, πόρτιες 
y A. K. M,N, Vr. Vi. 50 Eu., utr. in comm. Eu. 


411. κορέσονται y Stu. 


412. σκαίρουσιν ἡ σπαίρουσιν Eu. in comm., ox. var. 1. Vi. 56, 


9 


ox. Vi. 56 var. |. St. Porphyr. ad E. 137, ἀσπαίρουσιν Vi. 5; οὐδέτι mss. viii 


Eu. ΕἸ. Porph. ap. Schol. E. 134° 
ἐκεῖνοι Stu. Vr. Vi. 50 Ro. Bek., ἐμ 


413. ἀδινὸν y Ve FI. Ald. Ro. 
ὲ κεῖνοι lib. rell. Fl. Ald. St. Wo. Di., cf. ad 397. 
415. Saxovyéovtes N. Vi. 133, δακρύοντες G. M. 


414. ἔμ 


416. αὐτῶν mas. xiv (α By 


H. Vi. omn.) Eu. ΕἸ. Ko. Ald. St. Wo. Ox., αὐτὴν Aristar., h., sic Bek. Di. 


-----. --.. 


should recommence next year. — reége- 
πρῶτον, like Chaucer's ‘ alderfirst’’, 
‘“alderlest’’, ‘‘aldermost’’, ‘‘alder- 
levest’’. — σπηεσσι, so Odys. places 
his treasures for concealment in 8 
cavern, in ». 367—70. — ὅπλα, see 
App. F.1 (7). — ἂψ dévac, t. ὁ. hither, 
after doing as directed, of which there 
is no express mention in the sequel, 
but it may be understood from the 
word πέϑοντο of 428. 

406—21. I went, as Circé bade, and 
found my comrades plunged in sorrow. 
They welcomed me with joy, as young 
calves that frisk about their dams, but 
weeping still. They seemed in me to 


see their native lund, and bade me 
tell the fate of our comrades. 
410—18. πόριες, also πόρτιες (mar.), 
but this form occurs in Eurip, Suppl. 
629. -- xoxgor, “the farm-yard”. — 
ἀδινὸν, see App. A. 6 (2). — és’, 
not ἐμοὶ elided, but ἐμὲ accus. Stand- 
ing, a8 it does, between μητέρας, the 
obj. with which it is compared in the 
simile, and ἔδον, a verb transit. hav- 
ing really the same obj. ἐμὲ, the at- 
traction thus exercised is so great as 
to leave fyvyto without any obj. in 
proper form. — σφέσι, depends best 
not on doxnee but on ἔμεν following. 
-- αὐτῶν... Ιϑάκης, the first posses- 


DAY Χχχιν.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΒΕΙΑΣ K. 417—433- 


167 





τρηχείης ᾿Ιθάκης." ἵνα τ᾽ ἐτράφεν" ἠδ᾽ ἐγένοντο᾽ 


! a cf. 2. 480. 
καί: μ᾽ ὀλοφυρόμενοι ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδων: .Ὁ" ἄν, mr 
’ ἢ ς » β. . 
“gol μὲν νοστήσαντι, διοτρεφὲς, ὡς ἐχάρημεν | «ea mee 
420 ὡς εἴ τ᾽ εἰς Ἰϑάκηνο ἀφικοίμεϑα πατρίδα γαῖαν" ὁ 416 mar. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε tay! ἄλλων ἑτάρων κατάλεξον ὄλεθρον." ἠἈΓ 250. 
ὡς ἔφαν, αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ προςέφην μαλακοῖς ἐπέεσσιν" κ 408-- 4 mar. 
“γνῇαᾳ μὲν ag πάμπρωτονξ ἐρύσσομεν ἤπειρόνδε. ae μ᾿ Ὃν κα 
κτήματα δ᾽ ἐν σπήεσσι πελάσσομεν ὅπλα te πάντα' | ors Δ᾽ 
425 αὐτοὶ" δ᾽ ὀτρύνεσϑ᾽ , ἵνα μοι ἅμα πάντες ἔπησϑε, k ἡ. 99 mar, 
ὔὕφρα ἴδησϑ᾽ ἑτάρους ἱεροῖς! ἐν δώμασι Κίρκης If. 86 mar. 
πίνοντας" καὶ ἔδοντας" ἐπηετανὸν! γὰρ ἔχουσιν." - Μὰ "» 
κι  ’ a po 35 3 > + , . Π εἰ. α. . 
ὡς" ἐφάμην, οἵ δ axa ἐμοῖς ἐπέεσσι πίϑοντο ὁ δ. ΤΊ mar, ef τα 
Εὐρύλοχος δέ μοι οἷος ἐρύκανε" πάντας ἑταίρους" piss. 
430 [καίο σφεας φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδα"] P » οι, » So, 
é kJ Ἢ Yd oo? . ’ » , r ὔ . ’ . . 
‘a! δειλοί, 206 4 iwev; τί κακῶν ἱμείρετε τούτων, | | 199 mar. 
Κίρκης & μέγαρον καταβήμεναι; ἢ κεν anavras τ 565, a. 41. 
ἢ σῦς" ἠὲ λύκους ποιήσεται ἠὲ λέοντας" s cf. 212, 





422. ξεπέεσσιν. 


418. ξέπεα. 
428. ξεπέεσσι. 


423. πάμπρωτα {ievocouer. 


426. Fidno®’. 
430. ἐέπεα. 


417. ἴτα τ᾽ ἔτραφεν iv. ‘mes. (a) Eu. Ro. St. Wo. Di. Ox., ἔνα τέτραφεν. iv. pms. 
Ald., ἕνα te τρώφεν H. B cum mend., ἕνα τ᾿ ἔτρεφεν, Ἶ 3 56, fv’ ἔτρα- 
gov H. var. 1.; dé γένοντο Μ. Stu. Vi, 133 Eu. Bek., δ᾽ ἐγέν. ae: H. 
Fi. Ro. Ald. St. Wo, Ox. Di. 420. ὡσείτ᾽ Vi. 5 , 565 ἀφικόμεθα . 
423. ἂρ πρῶτον γ. 424. κτήματα δ᾽ ἐν y Κ. Μ. N. Stu. Wo. La R., τ’ ie 
I, Vi. iii St. Ern, Ox., κτήματ᾽ ἐν A, Η. Vi. 56, κτήματα δὲ σπήεσσι Bek. Di.; 
σπείεσσε Vi. 5; πελάσωμεν y, πελάσσατε Vr. Vi. so. 425. ὀτρύνεσϑε ἐμοὶ 
mss, x (ὦ Vi. iii) Eu. St. Ox. Bek. Ern., wot β I. H. ex em., ὀτρύνεσϑ᾽, ἕνα μοι 
(sive ἔνά wor) mss. v Wo, Di.; ἔπεσϑαι mss. x (y) ΕἸ. Ald. 8t. Ern, Ox. Bek., ἔπεσϑε 
mas. iv (a). ExnoPece | (Wo. Di.), ἔποισϑε BILH. ex em. 426. ὄφρ᾽ ἴδητ᾽ ΔἸ. ΕἸ. 
Ald., ἔδηϑ᾽ y Ro., ὄφρα ἔδησϑ᾽ α. K. Vi. 50. 428. ἕποντο]. 429. ἐρύκακε 
A. Vr. he. 50 La R.. ἐρύκανε y Fl. Ro. Ald. St. edd. 430 om. mss. viii (om. 
prodit Vi), ‘hab. ix (y) (H. M. N, in mar.) Fl. Ro. Ald..St. [] Wo. Bek. Di. La R.; 
μιν pro σφεας a, σφας ἀμειβόμενος Vi, 133. 431. ἃ K., ὦ M. Vi. 56, ἃ N. 
et ὦ sup. 423 om. Stu.; ἢ ἐλάφους Eu, Ro. var. 1. St. 


—. 


sive gen. the second appositional. — 
ἔτραφεν ἠδ᾽ κι τ. 4., an easy pro- 
thusteron. — ὀλοφυρόμϑνοι this picture 
of welcome, incapable of any other 
expression than that of tears and wail- 
ing, is highly natural. 


422—37. I bade them do as Circé 
had directed, and then follow me to 
retrieve our comrades, now happy guests 
in her palace. Eurylochus alone with- 
stood me, threatening them with the 
perils of transformation, and blaming 


my rashness, as having caused our 
previous losses, 

423—4, 880 ON 403—4 sup. 

426—33. ἑεροῖς ἐν d., “in the magic 
palace’. On fegog to express a super- 
human attribute, see on y. 278. — 
ἐπηετανὸν, see on δ, 89. --- Line 430 
is absent in most and the best mazs.: 
yet the poet rather delights in con- 
nective phrases, and the word éguxave 
hardly suffices as such. At 442 inf. we 
have ἐπέεσσιν ἐρήτυον. — The sur- 
mise, ἢ κὲν ἅπαντες ... λέοντας, (render 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. 434—446. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


—$——a 


ot κέν of μέγα δώμα" φυλάσσοιμεν καὶ" ἀνάγχῃ. 
Ν seat ἢ ὥςπερ Κύυχλωψ- ἔρξ᾽ » ὅτε οἵ μέσσαυλον" ἵκοντο 
"| ἡμέτεροι ἕταροι, σὺν δ᾽ ὁ ϑρασὺρ" εἴπετ᾽ Ὀδυσσεύς" 
. τούτου γὰρ κἀκεῖνοι ἀτασθαλίῃσιν! ὕλοντο."» 
᾿ ς par’, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γε μετὰ φρεσὶξ μερμήριξα, 
᾿Ισκασσάμενορ τανύηκεςΐ ἄορ παχέος παρὰ μηροῦ. 
146, Σ. 84. hes of ἀποτμήξας" κεφαλὴν ovddgde! πελάσσαι, 
καὶ πηῷπι weg ἐόντι μάλα σχεδόν" " ἀλλά μ᾽ ο ἑταῖροι 
᾿μειλιχίοις ἐπέεσσιν ἐρήτυον ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος" 
“διογενές » τοῦτον» μὲν ἐάσομεν, ef1 σὺ κελεύεις. 
᾿Ιαὐτοῦτ πὰρ νηί te μένειν καὶ νῆα ἔρυσθαι" 
Kay cn x. δ ἡμῖν δ᾽ ἡγεμόνευ᾽" ἱερὰ πρὸς δώματα Κίρκης.» 
ὃς φάμενοι, παρὰ" νηὸς ἀνήιον ἠδὲ ϑαλάσσης. 





434. 435. 440. οι. 


442. «επέεσσι. 


444. έρυσθϑαι. 





434. φυλαάσοιμεν ἤν 


of 
Ald. rell. edd., heey αἱ ὃς α; μέσαυλον y Vi. 56 N. A. a man. 1. 


435. ἕρξ᾽ A. N. Vi. 133, rell. ἔρξ᾽ sic Eu. FI. St. Ro. 


436—7 
om. Vi. 5, 56. 437. κἀκεῖνοι Α A. I. K. N, Stu. Vr. Vi. so Eu. 438. ye 
om. A. Κ. 439. σπασάμενος y A. K. N, Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 Eu. Fl., σπασ- 


v 
σαμέναι a; τανάηκες Vi. 5, 133. ταναηκες a, τανύηκες Apoll. Lex. 
ἀποτμήξας xii mss. (α ἐξ H.) Eu. Fl. Ro. Ald. St. Wo. Ox. Di., 

. £20); ovdacde y Vi. omn. I. K.N., 
Wo. Di., οὐδάςδε Bek., οὖδας δὲ β, οὔδας δὲ a. 


Bek. (Schol. Ven. B ad 


444. maga y Vi. iii A. Ls ἐρύσϑαι N. 


440. 
-πλήξας δία. 
οὖδας δὲ St. Ox. 
443. ὡς σὺ Vi. 5, 56; ef a B. 
445. ἡγεμόνευε γ. 446. φάμενος Μ. 





‘for her to make you all etc.’’) shows 
that the creatures seen by Euryl. at 
Circé’s palace were transformed men, 
and that Euryl. had now, from the 
fact of missing his comrades coupled 
with that of the brutes sp seen, and 
their strange behaviour (211—4 sup.), 
arrived at this as a conclusion. For 
the form 7 κεν with fut. see on 6507 
inf. 

434—7. Puiaogorusy,merely means 
“stay”? or ‘Sabide in’’. So, ‘‘where 
does he keep?” in that sense, is familiar 
English: of. σὺν ἐμοὶ τόδε δῶμα φυ- 
λάσσοις (mar.). — καὶ ἀνάγκῃ, this 
shows what is meant by Fog’ in, the 
next line, really = = ἠνάγκασεν. — ἡμέ- 
τεροι ét., it is implied that he was 
not among them on that occasion, 
having been probably left in charge 
of the ship. — ϑρασὺς, used scorn- 
fully, and approaching the Aristotelian 
sense Eth. Nicom. 111. 6, of one who 





exceeds the limits of ἀνδρεία. Euryl., 
whose “better part of valour is dis- 
cretion”, taunts Odys, as though lack- 
ing that quality. — xaxeivoc, there 
is evidence (Scholl. on a. 177, O. 45, 
179) that Aristarchus wrote the καὶ 
not in crasis, but in full. I cannot 
but think the reciters of the poems 
would have used the crasis, and, as this 
is the vulgate, I have let it ‘stand. — 
aracd., see on a. 7—8. 

38 —48.I drew my sword and thought 
to have struck his head off on the spot; 
but my comrades interceded; and when 
we went, he skulked after us in craven 

sort. 

439 —43- σπασσάμενος x. t.1,, this, 
it seems, he actually did; us some such 
menacing gesture is required by the 
intercessory words of 443-5. — NO, 
see on 205 sup. — εἰ σὺ χελεύεις, 
this contrasts their devoted fidelity 
with the insubordinate Euryl. 


430 


440 


445 — 
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DAY XXXIv.]| 





᾿οὐδὲ" μὲν Εὐρύλοχος κοίλῃ" παρὰ" νηὶ λέλειπτο, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔπετ᾽ - ἔδδεισεν γὰρ ἐμὴν ἔχπαγλον ἐνιπήν." 
τόφρα δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους ἑτάρους" ἐν δώμασι Κίρκη 
450 ἐνδυκέως λούσέν' τὸ καὶ ἔχρισεν λίπ’ ἐλαίῳ" ‘fy. 466—7 mar. 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρα χλαίνας οὔλας βάλεν ἠδὲ χιτῶνας" Ε δ᾽ ΤΟ; ov. 145. 
δαινυμένουςξ δ᾽ εὖ πάντας ἐφεύρομεν" ἐν μεγάροισιν. | ἐφ, a ag. 


a cf, AI.82, 0.688. 
ib 





of δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἀλλήλους εἶδον φράσσαντό' τ’ ἐσάντα, i ng. S10'mar, x. 
κλαῖον" ὀδυρόμενοι, περὶ δὲ στεναχίξετο! δώμα. n a 109. 
455 ἣπ δέ μευ ἄγχι στᾶσα προρηύδα" dla ϑεάων ois σέ τα 
[““διογενὲς" Μαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ. ΣΝ 483. 
μηκέτι νῦν ϑαλερὸν» γόον ὄρνυτε" α οἶδα καὶ αὐτὴ .᾿ ἢ Oe 


| 105, T. 421. 


454. xlaf For. 


448. ἔδδεισε α N. Vi. 133 Eu. (vid. ad 296), -osy B rell.; ἔπλαγον μὰ 449. 
κίρκης H. ex em. man. 1. 450. ἔχρισε y I. Vr. Vi. 50 ΕἾ. Ald., ἔχρισε Ain’ 
ἐν ἐλαέω M. 451. οὔλας A BH. edd. omn., καλὰς ἃ γ K. Stu. ΕἸ. Ald. var. 1. 
81, 452. εὖ πάντας α BM. h. var. 1. A. a man. rec. Wo. Di. et yar, 1. St, 
ἐὺ Bek., ἄρα x. ἔτη. Ox., aga tovgye H. I. Vi. 5, 56 Ro. me var. ]., ἄρα τούς δε 
A., ἄρα τούςγ᾽ Vi. 50, 453. ἔδον Vi. 56, 133 A. ex corr.; ἐφράσσαντο A, ex 
corr., φράσσαντο lem. h. V., poacavro y h. var. 1.; τὲ πάντα mss, xii (a B y 


451. Foulas. 453. Feidov. 457. «οἶδα. 


σ 
Vi. omn.) Ald. St. Ox. Wo. m. var. 1., φράσαντο δὲ πάντα N.; δὲ ϑυμῷ lem. 


m., var. l. τ᾿ ἐσάώντα h. et Vi. 133 sic Bek. Di., var. 1. ἔναντα m. sic lem. Υ͂. 


454. δὲ στοναχ. A. N. Vr. Vi. iii Ald., δ᾽ ἐστοναχ. K. ¥. 
Stu. 46. om. mss, xv (@ βὶ y Vi. omn.) Eu., hab. ΕἸ. Ald. Ro. cum «, [] 
. Bek. Di. 457- μὴ κέ te A.; στυγερὸν Aristoph., ἢ. m. Eu., #a- 


Wo La R. 


λερὸν « 


447—8. λέλειπτο, the perf. λέλει- 
πται has a merely pres. sense in X. 
253, τρέτη ὃ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται, 
so N. 256, where it follows ἔρχομαι, 
and in 2. 256, 260. Thas the pluperf. 
has a sense simply past. 

449 -74. We found our men, accord- 
ingly, treated as honoured guests in 
Circé’s hall. As we and they embraced 
with tears, she checked our lamenta- 
tions, and bade us cheer our hearts and 
recruit our strength, dispirited and 
exhausted as we were by our toils. We 
spent a year with her in feast and 
mirth; but at 119 end my comrades 
reminded me that home remained to 
be won, if fate so permitted it to be. 

450. λοῦσέν ... ἔχρισεν, we have 
repeatedly seen that these processes in 
H. are always united, the second being 
the complement of the first: and 80 
among the Greeks and Orientals gener- 
ally. Thus Polycrates’ daughter dreamt, 
τὸν πατέρα ἐν τῷ ἠέρι μετέωρον ἐόντα 
λοῦσϑαι μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ Διὸς zocecPar 


455. δ᾽ ἐμεῦ K. 


BH. 
δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ ἡλίου, Herod. 111. 124. 
Bat how little the same notion of the 
unction as necessarily following the 
bath took hold of the Western mind, 
may be seen from Chaucer, Monkes T. 
14661—4, who has appropriated the 
legend of Polycrates (though changing 
the name to Croesus) and has just 
dropped out this feature of it, sub- 
stituting wiping for anointing. 

Upon a tree he was, as that him thought, 

Ther Juppiter him wesshe, both bak and side, 


And Phabus eke ὦ faire towail him brought 
To drie him with. 


By Bacon’s time classica!] sources were 
reopened, and we read (Essays, XXXV) 
the dream rightly stated, including the 
‘anointing’. 

454—60. κλαῖον, this includes both 
parties, the newcomers and those ban- 
queting; for the emotions of mutual 
recognition had interrupted the feast. 
In 460 she bids these resume and the 
others share it. — olda x. τ. 1., she 
speaks as though their past toils were 








170 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. 458-470. [DAY σχχιν. 
i 

ag. 4 mere gg. “μὲν ὅσ᾽ ἐν" πόντῳ mater’ ἄλγεα ἰχϑυόεντι" 
᾿ ΡΟΝ att, ἠδ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἀνάρσιοι" ἄνδρες ἐδηλήσαντ᾽ ἐπὶ χέρσου. 

cf. 2. eae ayer’ ἐσθίετε" βρώμην, καὶ πίνετε οἷνον, 460 
ae ὅ8 wa els ὃ κεν αὖτις Svucv’ ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι λάβητε, 
Γ 416--τὶ ΠΡ οἷον ὅτε πρώτιστον ἐλείπετε πατρέδαϊ γαῖαν 

» ΕἾ, @. ° 
ha. 848 mar. τρηχείης ᾿Ιϑθάκης" νῦν δ᾽ ἀσκελέεςξ καὶ ἄϑυμοι, 
kon Be altel» ἄλης! χαλεπῆς μεμνημένοι" οὐδέ of ὑμῖν 
| w. 53, 1.9% ᾿Ιϑυμὸς ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ." ἐπεὶ ἦ μάλα πολλὰ! πέποσθε." .65 


in (δ. 103 mar. 
ἢ ¢. 123 mar. 


Og" ἔφαϑ᾽, ἡμῖν δ᾽ ave’ ἐπεπείϑετο ϑυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 


o δ. 86 mar. ” . oo ’ , >» \ 
pc. 557 mar. Evia μὲν ἡματαῦ πάντα credegpogor® εἰς ἐνιαυτον 
a Be 205, λ. 248, | ἥμεϑα,Ρ Sarvipevor κρέα τ᾿ ἄσπετα καὶ μέϑυ ἡδύ᾽ 


τ ξ. 294, τ. 15), ὦ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην, περὶ δ᾽ ἕτραπον ὧραι," 


: Les ot eon. [μηνῶν φϑινόντων, περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα" μακρὰ τελέσϑη,) 470 | 


468. ηδύυ. 


489. post hune IJ. K. N. Vi. 133 βοῦς περιεαμφομένους ἠδ᾽ (καὶ Vi.) οἰῶν πώεα 
καλὰ ex 1. 402 transferunt, sic « (περετεμ.) et B (καλών) (η. b. a “περισσός᾽" 
in mar. ascripsit). 460. πίετε var. 1. St. 461. αὖϑις A. N. 462. οἷον te 
Vi. 5, 56; ἐλίπετε ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. 464. αἰεὶ mss. xi (a β H. Vi. iii) St. Wo, 
alky Ox. Ern. Bek. Di, 465. εὐφροσύνῃς I. Κ. ΕἸ. Ald., -veeg Eu., -νῇ γ, 
ἀφροσύνῃ Vi. 5; ἐπεὶ ἦ Bek. Vi. 56, ἐπειὴ lib. τε}}, ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. St, Wo. Ox. 


453. «εἶδον. 457. «οἶδα 460. Foitvor. 





1)1.; κακὰ πολλὰ Eu.; πέπασϑε Υ. G. var 1. sic Aristar. . Eu. 
ἔνϑα καὶ var. |. St.; ἥματα μακρὰ Vi. 
ἤλυϑον ὧραι « sed in mar. nost. 


Eu., κρέα τ᾽ H. 469. καὶ 


467. ἔνθεν a, 


5 eX 4703 κρέατ᾽ mss. xi (κα β Vi. omn.) 


470 om. Ἡ. 


I, M. Stu. Eu. Ro. var. 1. St. et a man. 1 A. et G., hab. @ By Vi. omn. Κι Vr., 
add. A. et G. 


the sole cause of their present trans- 
ports, and as affecting to disregard 
the more immediate cause, viz. their 
loss and recovery of human form 
through her agency. This suits the 
part of the kindly hostess which she 
now plays. — ἡμὲν ὅσ᾽ x. τ. A., this 
review of their sufferings shows. that 
an entire chapter of their wandering 
is now regarded as complete. The 
second continues to the end of book 
μιν when all save Odys. are lost. — 
ἀνάρσιοι, the Ciconians, the Cyclops, 
and the Lestrygonians. Her know- 
ledge is to be taken as superhuman — 
an instance of eo) dé te πάντα ἴσα- 
σιν, δ. 379. where see note. 

463—§. ἀσχελέες, this seems best 
derived fr. @ intens, and σκέλλω to 
dry, cf. ai περισκελεῖς φρένες Soph. 
4). 649. Here the notion of ‘‘withered” 
predominates, as expressing exhaustion. 
In α. 68 and ὅδ. 543 that of firm and 
unyielding is required, and “‘obdur- 
ately” might render σκελὲς there. — 


πέποσϑε, Aristar. read πέπασϑε, prob- 
ably influenced by πεπαϑυΐίη g. 555: 
but a form πέποθα, modifying the stem- 
vowel from a@ to 0, is justified by the 
analogy of λαγχάνω ἔλαχ-ον λέλογ-χα, 
A. 304, and, though less obviously, by 
ἐπενήνοϑ-α fr. ἐπανϑ-ἕω. The 2% 
plur, would then be πεπόϑατε; when, 
dropping the a, πέποσθε is the result 
of an euphonic accomodation, to avoid 
the harshness of πέποϑθτε, and yet 
preserve the ϑ' of the stem ; the aspira- 
tion of which survives in the pres. 
πάσχω (raf σκω) by passing on into 
the y. The more usual perf. πέπονθα 
is fr. stem πδνϑ'-, cf. βένϑ-ος βαῦ- -Ος. 
467—70. τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυ- 
τὸν, this phrase occurs in Hes. Theog. 
740. also mar. Lines 469—70 also occur 
. §8—9, with the change of πολλὰ 
for μακρα. They are cumulative phrases, 
describing the lapse of time, descend- 
ing in sequence from the year to sea- 
sons, months, and days; somewhat 
similar are the iterations of Gen. VIII. 
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ἃ τ. 15, φ. 380. 

b ε. 100 mar. 

e & 448, y. 174 
364, 4. 561, B. 
190. 


καὶ τότε μ᾽ ἐκκαλέσαντες" ἔφαν ἐρίηρες" ἕταῖροι 
“ δαιμόνι᾽," ἤδη νῦν μιμνήσκεο πατρίδος αἴης; 
εἴ τοι ϑέςφατόν" ἐστι. σαωϑῆναις καὶ [κέσϑαι 
οἶκον ἐς ὑψόροφον καὶ σὴν ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν." 
475 [ὡς ἔφαν, αὐτὰρ ἐμοί γ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο ϑυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 
ὥς" τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα 
ἤμεϑα, δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέϑυ ἡδύ. 
ἦμος δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἤλϑεν, 
οὗ μὲν κοιμήσαντο κατὰ μέγαρα! σκιόεντα. 


ἃ d. 561 mar. 

e Ο. 503. 

f a. 44—2 mar. 

g β. 103 mar. 

h ¢. 556—9 mar. 

i a. 365, δ. 768, 
A. $34, ν. 2, σ. 
399, yw. 299. 

k 347 mar. 

1 $2. 357; cf. X. 


| 


480 αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ Κίρκης ἐπιβὰς" περικαλλέος εὐνῆς mo ee mare 
γούνων! ἐλλιτάνευσα, ϑεὰ" δέ μευ ἔκλυεν αὐδῆς. "6 ὅθ. 
καί μιν φωνήσας" ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδων᾽ Pt 965 mar, Ὁ 
“<q Κίρκη, tédsodv® μοι ὑπόσχεσιν, ἣν περ Uxéoryg,?| δ΄. 6 
οἴκαδε: πεμψέμεναι᾽" ϑυμὸς δέ μοι ἔσσυται" ἤδη. Ν 350, 0. 


47t. ἐρίξηρες. 474. Fotxov. 477. [ηδύ. 483. ἐέπεα. 


471. pe καλέσαντες y Stu. 473. ἐστὶ I. 474. εὐκτίμενον B H.; ὑψόροφον 
α K. N. Stu. Vi. 5, 133 Eu. ἢ. var. 1., -ee- M. Vi. 56. 475—9 om, Vr. Vi. 50 
Eu., in mar. add. H.; [] Wo. Bek. Di. 475. ἐπείϑετογ. 476. καταδῦντα 
Vi. 56. 477. κρέατ᾽ y Vi. iii A. I. K. M. N., κρέα τ᾿ cf. ad 184. 479. δὴ 
tote 8 GH. I. M. N., of μὲν @ m. var. 1; ave μέγ. G. H. 1. Μ. Ν. 481. 
ἐλιτάνευσα I. K. M. N. Vi. omn. FI Ald.; δέ woe Vi. s. 4482 om. Stu, Vi. 5, 
56 Eu. M. [] Bek. Di., hab. @ B y Vi. ii A. G. H. I. K.N. Vr. Ro, M. a man. 2; 


484. οίκαδε. 


προσηύδα A. 


22, “‘Seed time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter’’. 

471—4. The hero required reminding 
by his comrades, or at least the hint 
of departure comes first: from them. 
And if 485—6 be taken literally, he 
sustained some importunity from them 
before the hint was taken. In this 
respect he sinks below our ideal of 
heroism, as implying self-denial. 
Against this we have to set the op- 
posite importunities of Circé, as men- 
tioned in ε. 31—2, forming a tempta- 
tion which he resisted in the end. Nor 
is there any reason for regarding his 
purpose of return as indefinitely post- 
poned during the meanwhile. — dac- 
ove, a term of reproof, as elsewhere; 
see mar. 

475—9s- I felt the truth of their 
words, and implored Circé to speed us 
home, for my comrades were importun- 
ate, whenever she was away. She bade 
me, in reply, prepare for another 
voyage first, to the abode of the dead, 


485. μοι a, we FL. Ald.; x79 γ. 


there to confer with the soul of Tei- 
resias the seer, whom alone Persephoné 
had gifted with faculties after death. 

475—9. Only a few mss. reject these 
lines (see mid. mar.). Yet they rather 
cumber than assist the narrative. 

481—2. He resumes as it were the 
position of the stranger and suppliant, 
suited to the case of an exiled wand- 
erer. 

483—5. Rv περ ὑπέστης, no such 
promise had been expressed, or seems 
implied in her oath to do him no further 
harm, 343—6 sup. But a year had 
passed, giving plenty of time for other 
conversations and promises, — λλων 
ἑτάρων, the dat. of the prom. woe 
does not carry on its force to ἑτώρων, 
even as that of σφισι does not in §, 
1ss—y to λευσσόντων following. The 
syntax of pronouns seems to have had 
a special affection for the verb rather 
than the noun. The same feeling prob- 
ably led the Latin poets of more 
polished style to eschew, or nearly so, 
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ay. 164, 4. 284. 
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{pay xxxiv. 


ἀμφ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ὀδυρόμενοι, ὅτε που σύ γε νόσφι" γένηαι."; 


δ 408 ef τωρ OC? ἐφάμην, ἣ δ’ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο dta ϑεάων᾽ 

d cl. 0. 186. (διογενὲςς Aaseriadn, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, 

fx. si, εἰ, 563. ᾿μηκέτι νῦν ἀέκοντες ἐμῷ ἐνὶ μίμνετε οἴχῳ᾽ 

ΚΝ πρὶ, ν, 4, ἰλλ᾽ ἄλλην" χρὴ πρῶτον ὁδὸν τελέσαι καὶ ἰκέσθαι 
ΟἽ, τ, 568 εἰς ᾿4ἴδαοξ δόμους καὶ ἐπ᾽ αἰνῆς" Περσεφονείης, 
ee Δ. 166, Ψ. ψυχῇ χρησομένους Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο, 

k 2. 90, μ. 267. μάντηος ἀλαοῦ, τοῦ τε φρένερ' ἔμπεδοί εἰσιν." 


| Z.352; cf. x. 240. 


m cf. ἃ. 213, ᾿ς, |T@ καὶ τεϑνηῶτι νόον" πόρε ITegoepdverc, 


489. ἀέκοντες foie. 


486. ἀμφί μ᾽ Κι: 


πρῶτον τε ὁδὸν Vi. s. 
rell. (α B y) ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. St. 


494. τεϑνειῶτι mas. xii (a B y H.) Apo 


8 Vi. 56 lemm 


vena G. | vosgiuy ‘ya M. 

Vi. 56; ἔνε Vi. 133, ἐνιμέμνοτε A. Κ. Ν. Vi. 56. 
491. Φερσεφονείης 1. 
Wo. Ox.; ἀγλαοῦ Vi. 133; εἰσέ A. 
Il. Lex. St. Ox., τεϑνεῶτι N., -ηῶτι ἃ 


491. 4Εέδαο. 


489. μὴ κέ τι Α.: ἀνέκοντες 
490. ἀλλά με (σε ὃ) χρὴ 

493. μάντηος M., μάντιος 
N. Vi. 50. 


qe Wo. Bek, Di, 





the use of eius and cuius in favour of 
ei and cui. 

489. μηχέτι νῦν x. τ. 1., she acts 
on the same principle as that of Me- 
nelaiis in o. 72—3; but he, as suits 
his character, (see App. E. 8 (11),) 
gives it ἃ more sententious expression. 

491. ἐπ᾽ αἰνῆς Π.. 1 accept Butt- 
mann’s (ZLeztl. 11) reading and reason- 
ings here; taking éx’ as adverbial in 
the sense of “besides” or ‘additionally’. 
He chiefly founds his view on a quasi- 
variant, but probably a floes, given 
hy Heyne’ 5 Scholl. at I. 569, ἐπ᾿ αὐτῶ, 
meaning “‘besides him Ants)”. This 
is supported by the reading of one 
ms. (Vi. 56) at 543 inf, ἐπ᾿ αἰνῇ, and by 
the epith, of Persephoné, when named 
alone, being ἀγαυή or ἁγνή. Buttm., 
further, objects to allowin the com- 
position of a simple adj. a νὸς with a 
prep., as foreign to “the ancient lan- 
guage of Homer’s time”, and regards 
the phrase as an archaic formula in 
speaking of the infernal powers. 

492. Τειρεσίαο, Teiresias is the 
great prophet of the past age, i. Ἢ. 
regarding the Theban war as the great 
centre of Epic cycle immediately before 
the Trojan. He is thus eapecially suited 
to be the seer of the dead. His tomb 
was shown near Haliartus, on the way 
to Delphi in the time of Pausanias 
(Pausan, VII. 3, 1, IX. 18, 3). This 


line is parodied by Lucian Necyom. 
p. 225. 

493. άντηος ἀλαοῦ x. τ. 1., this 
line suggests a compensation for the 
loss of sight in the powers of mental 
perception, 6. ρ. of the future, similar 
to that in the case of the bard at @. 
64, ὀφθαλμῶν μὲν ἄμερσε, διδοῦ δ᾽ 
ἡδεῖαν ἀοιδήν; it may probably have 
been borrowed from some earlier poem, 
which spoke of Teires. as he was when 
alive. His blindness is a feature of 
the legend as developed in the Gdipus 
Rez, Antigoné and Phenissa by Sophocles 
and Euripides; cf. also Lucian, Necyom. 
§ 21, ἐστὶ δὲ τυφλόν τι γερόντιον 
καὶ ὠχρὸν καὶ λεπτόφωνον. Plutarch 
de defect. orac, 44, T. IX. 272, men- 
tions an ‘‘oracle of Teiresias”’ in the 
Orchomenian-Theban region, which is 
a testimony to his posthumous celebrity 
as a seer. μάντηος; like πόληος, α. 
185; but also μάντιος, Ν. 663, πόλιος, 
A. 168. φρένες, these being or- 
dinarily lost by the dead; cf. Achilles 
words yor. Patroclus’ shade in Ὁ, 103 

-τϑν ἢ δά τις ἔστε καὶ εἶν᾽ ‘Atdao 
δομοισιν puy καὶ εἴδωλον, arag 
φρένες οὐκ hn πάμπαν. 

494--8- γόον, in the vision of the 
dead in 4,, the shades retain ψόον in 
the sense of remembrance and of affec- 
tion, at any rate when quickened by 
the blood-draught; but even then they 
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495 οἵῳ πεπνύσϑαι"" τοὶ δὲ σκιαὶ aisoovo..” a 4, 440. 
ὡς" ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐμοί ye κατεκλάσθη φίλον ἤτορ᾽ |» ὅ- 588-- 41 mar. 
e cf. δ. 105. 


κλαῖον δ᾽ ἐν λεχέεσσι καϑήμενος, οὐδέ τι ϑυμὸς 

ἤϑελ᾽ ἔτι ξώειν: καὶ ὁρᾶν φάος ἠελίοιο. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ κλαίων τε κυλινδόμενός τ᾽ ἐκορέσϑην ," 
ἴοο καὶ τότε δή μὲν ἔπεσσιν" ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον 


ἃ 4. 96 mar., υ. 59. 
e «. 158 mar. 


Γ ¢. 261, η. 30, ὦ. 


“@ Κίρχη, τίς γὰρ ταύτην ὁδὸν ἡγεμονεύσει; 25. 
εἰς "Aldog® δ᾽ οὔ πω τις ἀφέκετο νηὶ μελαένῃ."» wn mar. 


as" ἐφάμην, 7 δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο δῖα Pecov- 
ς διογενὲςὶ Δαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, 
505 μή τι τοι ἡγεμόνος ye ποθὴ" παρὰ νηὶ μελέσϑω" 


i 2. 908 mar. 


κ 9. 414, Ζ. 802; 
εἴ, 7. $21. 





499. xlaF fox. soo. Fe βέπεσσιν προσέξειπον. 502. “AFdog. 


495. πεπνύσθαι « t. lemm. q. V. Vi. 5, 133, πεπνῦσ, B H.; ταὶ δὲ Vi. 5 (sic 


Rlato Rep, 111. 386D, sed Men. 100A. af δὲ), ta δὲ Vi. 56, τοι a, τοὶ δ᾽ ὡς 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1v. 25. 497. οὐδέ νύ poe κῆρ γ Sta. N. Vi. 56, 133 et 
(νυ) K. Vi. 5. 498. Ogav K. St. Ox. Wo. 500; καέ μιν φωνήσας Exec πτὸ- 
ρόεντα προσηύδων y A. ἃ. Η. I. Κ. Μ. N. Stu. Vr. Vi. so, nostr. Vi. iii et 


var. |. 
τε κορ. B H. Wo. Di. 


Ald. 


499. τὸ κορέσϑην α A. K. Μ. Ν, Vi. 5, 80 
501. ἡγεμονεύει K. 
(post hune Vi. 5, 56 vers, a 4. 156 transtul,). 


Eu, St. Ox. Ern. Bek.,, 
892. Alddg δ᾽, -dao var. 1. A. 
504 om. y Stu. Vi. 5, hab. ΕἸ. 


505. γενέσθω y Stu. Vi. κε. 





seem to know nothing beyond their 
living ex eriences. Thus the descrip- 
tion of old Laértes by Anticleia is to 
be taken as a reminiscence only. 
Teiresias (1. 100 foll.) knows of Odys- 
seus’ purpose in consulting him, of 
Poseidon's wrath, of the hero's sub- 
sequent insit to Thrinakié etc., in 
short, knows the present and the future 
too; as he had done in life. Render 
therefore οἴῳ xex. “alone to retain 
faculties”; cf. πέπνυσαί te νόῳ, Q. 
377. See further App. G. 3. -- σχεαὲὶ, 
this describes the normal condition of 
the departed, a mere shadowy image 
of previous existence, from which they 
seem temporarily to emerge into con- 
sciousness and expression by drinking 
of the blood. 

495-525. I felt my heart sink at 
these words and loathed the light of 
life. After a while recovering myself, 
.I demanded, who would guide us? She 
hade me not stickle for a guide, but 
launch my ship and trust the breeze. 
I should sail through the deep Oceanus, 
and pass the groves of Persephoné; 


then beach my ship and go on foot 
to the abode of Aides; where flows 
Acheron with its tributaries. There I 
must dig a pit and pour a specified 
libation, adore the dead, and make a 
vow to them and Teiresias against my 
return to Ithaca. 


496—9. See on δ. 538—41. The 
Greek heroic, like the Oriental char- 
acter, includes the effusiveness of sor- 
row which in western and northern 
nations is mostly checked by the pride 
which forbids the exhibition of weak- 
ness. So Scott, Marmion, works up 
such sorrow poetically into an omen: 

Woe betide a country when 

It sces the tears of bearded men! 
Yet this, to the extent in which we 
witness it, is mostly modern. Shak- 
speare makes his heroes weep freely. 


503. εἰς “Aidog x. τ. 4., this sounds 
almost comical to us; see, however, 
on a. 173: the δ᾽ has, as often, the 
force of γάρ; see on a. 433. 


505—7. παρὰ νηὶ, “on board”. — 


g tf e. 174. 

hoe. 116. 

i Y. 8; cf. €. 291, 
321, ¢. 200, v. 278. 


ke. 41, ἢ. 
ε. 64, 239, ζ. 22, 
0. 208. 

ι a, 350. 

m ¢. 546 mar.: cf. 
A. 183—20. + 


n Y. 73, @. 143, 
212; εἴ. 2. 13, ¢. 
434, 

ον. 822, ὦ. 10, 
Y. 65. 


ee ee —_—_— = ...... -ὀ-;:ἐ΄ἰ 





glo, ἐιτέαι. 


.----- .--.---- -- -.-- .---. 


0 tera Gas vy K. Vi. 
Vi. iii; πνοὴ y. 
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580 Eu. N. a man. 1. 
g08. ὁπόταν 1. K. L. N. 


[pay xxxiv. 


"Ἰστὸν" δὲ στήσας ἀνά @ ἱστία" λευκὰ πετάσσας 
ἦσϑαι"» τὴν δὲ κέ! τοι πνοιὴ Βορέαο" φέρῃσιν. 
᾿]ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἂν δὴ νηὶ δι’ ‘Rxsavoio! περήσῃς.,5 
ἔνϑ᾽ ἀκτή τε λάχεια" καὶ ἄλσεαϊ Περσεφονείης, 
μακραί τ᾽ αἴγειροικ καὶ ἐτέαι!ὶ ὠλεσέκαρποι: 
ἱνῇα μὲν αὐτοῦ xthoa™ ἐπ’ Ὠκεανῷ βαϑυδίνῃ ," 


αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἰς ‘didew ἑέναι δόμον» εὐρώεντα. 


512. 4. Είδεω. 


507. καί τοι K.N,, κέ τοι A, I. 
509. t ἐλάχεια Vr. Vi. 50 H. 


aman, 1 quod improbant b. h. q. t. sic Bok., in lemm. λάχεια sic Υ, a β Bt. 


Wo. Ox, Di.; φερσεφονείης H. 1. Vi. ςο (vid. 491): 


512, ἀΐδαο A. 1. Vi. 56 


et sup. Κι; δόμον ἐδναι Vi. 5, 133; εὐρώοντα A. a man. I. 


στήσας... πετάσσας, the infin. verb, 
used as imperat., takes the subject in 
the nomin. as in νοστήσας δὴ ἔπειτα 

. LEVEE, α. 290-1, cf. Herod. VII. 
159, ov δὲ μὴ βοηϑέειν. — ἦσϑαι, 
this implies the absence of any exertion 
save the steerer'’s guiding hand (mar.); 
for locality and direction see App. G, 
3 (1) (το). — τὴν δέ χε x. τ. 1., ‘for 
the breeze of Boreas to waft her” 
This construction seems limited to 
speeches, and to involve a pron., which 
in later language would be a relative, 
and is 80 above 432—3 in ἢ κεν... 
ποιήσεται, but in the Homeric may, 
as here, be demonstrative. It expresses 
not mere future sequence, but combines 
me with finality. 

. λάχεια, the Scholl, explain this 
by εὔγεως, εὔσκαφος, “of rich soil” 
and “easily dug’’, connecting it with 
λαχαίνω to dig. Ni. understands it 
‘roughly overgrown’’, as if λαχ- meant 
as in λάχ-νη Aay-wog. More natural 
and simple is the tradition of the 
Schol. V. that it is = ἐλάχεα, denoting 
a narrow margin viz. the actual ἀκτὴ, 
or beach, between the trees and the 
stream, 

gto. αἔγειφοι, see on ἡ. 106. Por- 


—— 





phyrius, de Styge (ap. Stobreum IV. 57), 
says on the authority of Plutarch and 
others that this tree is a mournful one 
and incompetent to produce fruit, citing 
a fragment of Soph. 692 Dind. τανῦ- 
φλοίου γὰρ ἐσαμερίος ὅ ὅστις αἰγείρου 
βιοτὰν ἀποβάλλει. --- ἱτέαε, ξιτέα, our 
“‘with’’ (“‘withy’’ stillstands for “willow” 
in many rustic parts of England), cf. 
Lat. vieo vi-men, also ofov-a, or in 
later Greek οἰσυινὴ, (really an adj., 
like “‘withy’’,) ‘‘osier’’, in which the or- 
no doubt represents the f absorbed; 
see Curtius I. 357. — ὠλεσίκαρποι, 
‘““seed-shedding’’; see App. G. 3 (1) 
note *. Worsley renders, ‘“‘Sown with 
the fruitléss willow, withering fast”. 
511-2. νῆα, see App. G. 3 (5) (6) for 
the local details here. — εὐρώεντα, 
εὐρὼς is the squalor, situs, or unseemly 
foulness with which neglect covers all 
objects, as often from small fungi (mil- 
dew), cobwebs, dust, or weeds; and 
to which sepulchres were especially 
liable. SoSimonides(ap.Bergk, p. 1114), 
of the dead of Thermopyle, ἐντάφιον 
δὲ τοιοῦτον οὔτ᾽ ,εὐρὼς οὔϑ᾽ ὁ παν- 
δαμάτωρ ἀἁμαυρώσει χρόνος: Bacchy- 
lides (ib. ,P- 1230) uses it of rest, ξί- 
φεά τ᾽ ἀμφήκεα δάμναται εὐρώς. 


510 
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a «ἢ. 358; cf. 4. 
157—8. 


Kaxvrds 9, ὃς δὴ Στυγὸς" ὕδατός ἐστιν axoeawe,° [0 B. 755, Θ. 369. 


515 πέτρη te ξύνεσίς ve δύω ποταμῶν ἐριδούπων" ἡ 
ἔνϑα 0’ Exe?’ , ἥρως 5° χριμφϑεὶς πέλας, ὥς! δε 


βόϑρονε ὀρύξαι, ὕσον" te πυγούσιον ἔνϑαὶ καὶ ἔνϑα" Ἷ 
ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῷ δὲ χοὴν χεῖσϑαι πᾶσιν" νεκύεσσιν, ὴ 
πρῶτα! μελικρήτῳ, μετέπειτα δὲ ἡδέϊπι οἴνῳ, Νὴ 
320 τὸ" τρίτον ave’ ὕδατι" ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἄλφιταο λευκὰ παλύνειν. “ ζῶ. 


514. axofeut. 


ce ¢. 359, ν. 98. 
ad ef. E.672, 4. 152. 
e cf. T. 78. 


κελεύω, 


519. Fndet Fotva. 


g14. τε ὃς γ) δ᾽ ὃς Κι; ἐστὶν I. Vi. iii; ἀπορρώξ « β Eu. ΕἸ, Ro. Ald., vid. 


Schol. Ven. B. ad B. 775. 
τέλεσ᾽ ὡς oe γι κελεύσω y Stu. 


515. ἐριμύκων var. 1]. m., ἐριγϑούπων VY. 
g17. ὀρύξ᾽ ὅσσον te var. |. St. 
τῶν I.; πᾶσι I. N. Vr. Vi. 50 En. FL Ald, 


516. 
518. av- 
520. τρίτον δ᾽ 1. K. Vi. 133 Ro.; 


av Vr.; παλῦναι 1., πάλυνον a, -veew B H. Hesych. 


513—4. Ayégorvta x. τ. λ., 80 Milton, 
Parad, Lost 11. 577 foll., 

Abhorred Styx the flood of deadly hate; 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rucful stream; fierce Phlegeton, 

Whose waves of turrent fire inflame with age. 


The Lethé, which also Milton intro- 
duces, belongs to post-Homeric myth, 
The dead of Homer have a keen re- 
membrance; see the words of the dead 
heroes in 4d. 405 foll., and the more 
expressive silence of Ajax, 563. The 
name ᾿χέρων has probably no original 
conuexion with ἄχος, but is a kindred 
name to Acheloiis (see App. G. 3 (7)). 
The secondary associations of ὥχος 
have, through the force of poetry, 
wholly overpowered the primary re- 
lations of the name Acheron. — JIv- 
ροιφλεγέϑων, in the battle of the 
Kiver Scamander with Hephestus, the 
former says οὐδ᾽ av ἐγώ σοι γ᾽ ade 
πυρὶ φλεγέθοντι μαχοίμην (mar.). 
For Styx, her cave and the solemnity 
of the oath by her, see Hes. Theog. 
775 foll. — ἀπορρώξ, see on t. 359. 
515. πέτρη x. τ. 1.. a rock, wedged 
in between two rivers’ beds which 
bathe its base, may be supposed, but 
see App. G, 3 (4)—(7). The words, 
πέτρη ... σύνεσις, if kept, lead back 
to ἔνϑα μὲν in v. 513, dropping ῥέου- 
σιν, as nosuited to the subject, of which 
ἔστηκε might form the predication. The 
construction will then seem left pur- 
posely as vague as the conception, 


516—7. ἔνϑα ... χριμῳϑεὶς, i. ε. 
to the spot marked in the previous 
lines by the rock and the junction of 
the rivers. — wo δὲ x., the words 
imply that precise conformity to the 
directions is required. — Bogor, cf. 


Lucian Necyom. p. 230, βόθρον te 


ὀρυξάμεϑα, καὶ ta μῆλα κατεσφαά- 
ξαμεν, καὶ τὸ αἷμα περὶ αὐτὸν ἐσπεί- 
σαμεν. --- ὅσον TE, sce ON ε. 325. — 
ἔνϑα xat ἔνϑα, ‘Seach way”’, i. e. 
foursquare. 

518—9g. χοὴν, used especially of 
offerings to the dead or infernal powers : 
for the celestials σπονδὴ or λοιβὴ is 
the word. Thus the title of the schylean 
play is the Χοηφόροι; cf. χοὰς φερού- 
σας νερτέροις μειλίγματα, .... ἔβην 
χοὰς προπομπὸς, ... τάσδ᾽ ἐπισπένδω 
χοὰς, Choeph. 13, 21, 149. — βμεξελε- 
xentqm, cf. Lucian Necyom. p. 230, 
παρεσκεύαστο δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ σκάφος, καὶ 
ἱερεῖα, καὶ μελίκρατον, καὶ ἄλλα 
ὅσα πρὸς τὴν τελετὴν γρήσιμα. The 
‘mixture’ of the ‘honey’? was with 
milk; see schol. on Eurip. Orest. 115 
(Ni.), ἧτοι τὰ ἀπὸ μέλιτος καὶ ya- 
λακτος κεκραμένα. For similar offer- 
ings cf, ΖΕ ΒΟΥ]. Pers. 611—5, Eurip. 
Iphig. in Taur, 165, Orest. 115, Plut. 
Aristid, 21 (Ni.) also Virg. fn. IIT. 
66 --γ, Inferimus tepido spumantia cym- 
bia lacte, Sanguinis et sacri pateras; and 
Bucol. V. 67—8. 

520. ἄλφιτα, see on β. 290. In 
honey, milk, water, wine, meal, all 
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ὁ δι.  πρλλὰ" δὲ γουνοῦσϑαι νεκύων ἀμενηνὰν κάρηνα, 
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“Gi mar., ©. [ἐλθὼν εἰς Ἰθάκην, στεῖραν" βοῦν, 74 τις ἀρίστη, 

| ῥέξειν ἐν μεγάροισι, πυρήν τ᾽ ἐμπλησέμενῖ ἐσϑλῶν᾽ 
ἅτ. '| Τειρεσίῃ δ᾽ ἀπάνευϑεν ὄϊν ἱερευσέμεν οἴῳ .5 

6 'παμμέλαν᾽," ὃς μήλοισι μεταπρέπειϊ ὑμετέροισιν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν εὐχῇσι Alon κλυτὰ ἔϑνεα νεκρῶν, 
ἔνϑ᾽ Sty! ἀρνειὸν ῥέξειν ϑῆλύντι τε μέλαιναν, 

“go0; ef. us.  ξἐς Ἔρεβος" στρέψας, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀπονόσφιο τραπέσϑαι, 





524. 5127). ὅξιν. 


521. γουνάσϑθαι Α. K., -νοῦσϑαι A. var. I. 


525. παμμέλαινα lemm. γώ: ἡμε- 


τέροισι (vel -σιν)ὴ y K. Μ. Stu. 8t., ἀγρομένοισιν Vi. 5, 56, vest. α βὶ Η. Wo. 


edd. rell. 
Hi, ex em.). 


526. λέσσῃ I. Vi. 133 Eu. N. ex em. 
528. τρέψας mss. xi (Vi. iii) Fl. var. 1. St., στρέψας lemm. b.; 


527. ῥέξειν mss, xii (a B 


ἀπὸ νοσφι y A. 1. Vi. 50, 56 Eu. 





the primitive aliments of human life 
Beem represented. This symbolizes a 
capacity of life in the dead, and might 
seem a supply for their temporary re- 
animation (although the actual quicken- 
ing power is limited to the blood inf. 
537, 4. 89, 148). Of this feeling we 


have strong traces in antiquity. Its. 


coarsest and fullest aspect is shown 
perhaps in the account given by Herod. 
IV. γι foll. of the burial of the Scythian 
kings; see also Y.171—6. The same is 
suggested by the ‘‘pyre filled with good 
things”? of 523 inf.; ef. Virg. dn. VI. 
224—5, and Thucyd. III. 58, ἐτεμῶμεν 
(πατέρας) ... ἐσθήμασι καὶ τοῖς adioss 
νομίμοις. 

521--ς. γουνοῦσϑαι ... ῥέξειν, 
“implore with vows ... that, on return- 
ing, you will offer’’; so 526 inf., δύ- 
χῇσι “with vows’’. — ἀμένηνα, the 
loss of ‘‘living powers’’ (Bp. Butler, 
Anal, I.) was esteemed to follow the 
extinction of life; see this further ex- 
plained by Anticleia, 4. 218 foll., 

ov yao ἔτι σάρκας te καὶ ὀστέα 
ἶνες ἔχουσιν..., and exemplified in the 
case of Agamemnon, 4. 393, οὐ γάρ 
of ἔτ᾽ ἣν ts ἔμπεδος, οὐδέ τι κῖκυς. 
-- κάρηνα, the presence of a vast 
multitude crowding about, in which 
the heads alone are chiefly conspicuous, 
is suggested by the phrase; also their 
stooping perhaps, head forward, to 
drink of the blood. It may, however, 
although more weakly, be taken, as 
κεφαλὴν in α. 343, in the vague sense 


of ‘‘person’’ only. — στεῖραν, the stem 
oteg- seems to mean “hard”; so Engl. 
“stern, sturdy (steer?) and Lat. ster- 
ilis, properly of ground too hard to be 
tilled; here “barren”; cf. Theocr. ΙΧ. 3, 
ὑφέντες ὑπὸ στείραισι δὲ ravens, 
and Virg. “iin, VI. 251, sterilemque tibi 
Proserpina, vaccam, In v. 186 “not yet 
weakened by bearing” seems meant, — 
πυρὴν, see the last note, at end. — 
παμμέλαν᾽, cf. Virg. ub sup., Ipse atri 
velleris agnam Aineas matri Eumenidum 
magneeque sorori Ense ferit. See on y. 6. 

§26—4o. Circé continued her direc- 
tions. I was to sacrifice solemnly 
with averted face the lambs to Aides 
and Persephoné. The dead would swarm 
about. My comrades were to flay and 
burn the victims, with invocations of 
those deities, while I with drawn sword 
was to stand sentry over the blood, 
that Teiresias might answer my ques- 
tions about my return home, 

526. ἔϑνεα νεχρῶν, cf. Lucian, 
Necyom. p. 234, καὶ τὸν ἄλλον ὅμιλον 
τῶν νεκρῶν κατὰ ἔϑνη καὶ κατὰ φῦλα 
διαιτωμένους. 

527—8. ϑήλυν τε, for this ter- 
mination with a fem. noun cf, mar. 
and Eurip. Bacch. 828, τένα στολήν; 
ἢ ϑήλυν; — Ἔρεβος, the region 
(probably marked by a deeper gloom 
resting upon it) of the “4fdew δόμος, 
512 sup. — στρέψας, turning the 
victims so as to face that way, and 
to make their blood gush in that direc- 
tion, This is a proper sacrifice to Aides 








DAY χχχιν.] 


ἱέμενος" ποταμοῖο ῥοάων" ἔνϑα δὲ πολλαὶ 

530 ψυχαὶ" ἐλεύσονται νεκύων" κατατεϑνειώτων. 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἔπευϑ᾽ ἑτάροισιν ἐποτρῦναι καὶ ἀνώῶξαι 
[μῆλα.5 τὰ δὴ κατέκειτ᾽ ἐσφαγμένα vy Addi! χαλκῷ.) ὁ 
Ostoavragt κατακῆαι, ἐπευξασϑαιὴ δὲ ϑεοῖσιν, 
ἐφϑίμῳ τ᾽ ᾿Ζἴδῃ καὶ ἐπ᾿ ὶ αἰνῇ Περδεφονείῃ:" 

535 αὐτὸς δὲ ξίφος" ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ 
ἦσϑαι, μηδὲ ἐᾷν νεκύων! ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα 
αἵματος ἄσσον ἵμεν πρὶν Τειρεσίαου πυϑέσϑαι. 
ἔνϑα τοι αὐτέκα μάντις ἐλεύσεται, ὄρχαμεο λαῶν, 
ὃς» κέν toe εἴπῃσιν ὁδὸν καὶ μέτρα κελεύϑου, 


OATZZEIAL ΚΕ. ς29---539. 


177 


a 7. 160, I. 895 
—6, ¥. 371. 


b 2. 87. 
c 2. 147, 541, 564, 
H. 409. 








ἃ 4. 139, a, 44. 
'@ 4. 45—50. 

[ δ. 743 mar. 

g μι. 359, $2. 622. 
h ν. 238. 

i 491 mar. 

k ε. 800 mar, 

1 δ. 433 mar. 

m A 89, 148. 

n 492 mar. 

o d. 816. 

p d. 389—90 mar. 








529. ιέμενος. 5338. κατάκεο αι. 


534. ᾿ΔΕίδῃ. 535. ξερυσσάμενος. 


539. «είπῃσιν. 


529. ἱέμενος α BH. A. Μ. Vi. 50, 56, lowevog Vi. 5. 
mss, xi (y Vi. i) ΕἸ. Ald. St. Ox., -νεώτων Vi. 5, 56, 
La R. 531. ἔποτρύναι Vi. co, 56 Ve 

κατέκειτ᾽ male rell. Ro. Fl, Ald. St. Ox. Wo. Bek. Di. 
Vr. Vi. 5, 50, -tag α B; κατακεῖαι Wo., -κῇαι St. Ern. Ox, Bek. Di. 
534. avds α K., & ἀΐδη H. ex em.; ἐπ᾽ αἰνῇ Vi. 56; φερ- 


ἐπεύξεσϑαι N. 


: é‘ 
cepovetn A., pegs. I. 5435. ἐρυσάμενος y K. Vi. 50 A. a man. 1. 
ὃ δ᾽ Vi. 5; ἐᾷν Vi. 133. 


+ mas. vii 


and Persephoné, as deities; whereas in 
518—zs5 we had the reverential adora- 
tion of the dead en masse, κλυτὰ ἔθνεα 
ψεκρῶν, somewhat similar to the feel- 
ing conveyed by the phrase ‘All Souls”. 
— ἀπονοῦφι, cf. Soph. Gd. Col. 490, 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀφέρπειν ἀστροφος; Theocr. 
XXIV. 94—5, a δὲ νέεσϑαι ἄστρε- 
πτος; and Virg. Aun, VI. 224, Aversi 
tenuere facem; Bucol. VIII. 102, Trans- 
que caput jace, nec respexeris, He was 
to turn in the direction opposite to 
Erebus, towards the river, probably 
Oceanus, f, 6. towards the world of the 
living, the region of the dead being 
on its further bank. 

529—30 I am inclined to regard these 
and 532 as later inserted, or at any 
rate 532 a8 borrowed from 2, 45, and 
529-20 88 possibly belonging after 
534, ‘Pray to the gods ... turning to 
the river’s steam”. The πολλαὶ ψυχαὶ 
κι τ. 2. of 530 will then lead up better 
to the following directions of 535 foll. 
which relate to them. The reason for 
dropping 532 is chiefly the awkwardness 
of κατέκειτ᾽ therein, and the fact that 
only two mss. (mid. mar.) have xara- 
nett’, in which it is probably an altera- 


HOM. OD. ITI. 


Vi. ii), μὴ 


530. κατατεϑνειώτων 
-νηώτων Wo. Bek. Di. 
532. κατάκειτ᾽ Κ΄. -κϑιται y Stu., 
533. δείραντες H. 
La R.; 


436. μὴ 


tion to accommodate the sense, which 
it does but lamely after all. With the 
proposed transposition, there will be 
nothing to prevent δείραντας κατα- 
κῆαι from having for object the ‘‘sheep”’ 
of 527. 

530—4. κατατεϑνειώτων, from the 
analogy of forms like βείομαι, δαείω, 
δαμείω, ἐφείω, etc., Bekker (Hom. 
Bl. p. 227—8) decides in favour of -&- 
before o and in this word; and where, 
as in the fem., the termination -via 


comes in, to recall the old readings 


κατατεϑνηκυίης etc. — ἀνώξαι, this 
aor. form follows the fut. ἀνώξω of 
x. 404, cf. ἀνώξομεν, O. 295; see on 
449. — κατέχειτ᾽, see the last 
. — xataxeiae (or -x7RaL), 5866 
on 4. 231. — ἐπ᾽ αἰνῇ, see on 491. 

536—40. ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα, See on 
521 sup, — addor, Hesych. gives ac- 
δσιστα as a superl. from this; schyl. 
Edoni, Fragm. 61 Dind. — Τειρεσιάο, 
he is the “medium” (to use a modern 
phrase) between the living and dead 
by virtue of Persephoné’s favour (see 
on 492—5), and must therefore first 
drink the blood. — ὅς χεν x. τ. λ., 
see on ὃ. 388—g. 
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ap. 142, ξ, 502, | νόστον ϑ᾽, ὡς ἐπὶ πόντον ἐλεύσεαι ἰχϑυόεντα."» 


δ. 
oe Se pat’ , αὐτίκα δὲ χρυσόθρονος" ἤλυθεν “Hos. 


. wa 0 ἀμφὶ" δέ ws χλαῖνάν τὸ χιτῶνά τε εἵματα ἔσσεν" 
1172-3 mar, αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἀργύφεον φᾶρορ μέγα ἔννυτο νύμφη, 
ἐ Κ 158, λεπτὸν καὶ χαρίεν, περὶ δὲ ξώνην βάλετ᾽ ἰξυῖ 
f I. 628. καλὴν χρυσεέην, κεφαλῇ δ᾽ ἐπέθηχε καλύπτρην. 
ψὶ δ 4.22. ἰαὐτὰρ- ἐγὼ διὰ δώματ᾽ ἰὼν ὥτρυνον ὁ ἑταέρους 

. 108. 


i M. 318, 9. 280 


μειλιχέοις ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν ἄνδρα ἕχαστον' 


5 μηκέτι νῦν εὔδοντες ἀωτεῖτε γλυκὺν ὕπνον, 


κ δ. 487, σ. 360, 
N. 161; cf. 4. 268. 


1 y. 191. 
m H. 153. 
ἢ ¥, 238, σ. 20. 


542. ξείματα ξέσσεν. 543. έννυτο. 
541. χρυσόφανος var. l. Μ. 


N. Vi. 5, 56 Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. Ald. St. 


Ern. Ox., ἐξῦι We. Bek, Di., ὀσφύι var. 

. Vi. 5, 56, nostr. B H.; ὥτρυνα Vi. 5. 
ἕω @ucy Ἡ.; δέσφατα κίρκη Vi. s, 56. 

851. ἔνδέν περ. 50, 133, ἐνθένδε A. 


κιὼν & y Stu. 
548. ἀωτεῖσϑε K 549. 
y (cf. 475). 


541—74. Morning returned; she dress- 
ed me for my voyage, and robed her- 
self. I roused my comrades and told 
them Circé had given the word for 
our departure. All obeyed the summons 
save Elpenor; who, young and heavy 
with wine, had slept on the roof; 
whence being suddenly roused, he for- 
got the ladder, fell through, and broke 
his neck. I bade them postpone thoughts 
of home for the realm of Aides and 
the oracle of the dead. They heard 
me and were crushed at heart, We 
took our sad way to the sea. Then 
came Circé to our ship, without our 
knowledge, as a goddess can, and 
tethered there the Festined sheep. 

542—5§. Similarly Calypsé arrayed 
him for his voyage (mar.): for ἀργύ- 
φεον, ζώνην, and χαλύπτρην, see 
on 8. 230, 23t—z. Also ef. Chaucer, 
Romaunt of R. 7370—1, “A large cover- 
chief of thread She wrapped all about 
hir head”’, Bion, XV. 20 (cf Achilles 
in female attire} κόμας ἐπύκαζε 
καλύπτρη. Archilochus speaks as 
if this were distinctive of unmarried 
women, Bergk, 688, A1x:Bin πλοκάμων 


847. Fexéeoon βέκαστον. 


542. εἴματα y; ἔσσεν y ΕἸ. Ald. 
geov ὦ B I.; φάρος mss. vii (Vi. ili) ΕἸ. Ald.; 


τς, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἴομεν"ῖ δὴ γάρ μοι ἐπέφραδεξ πότνια Κίρκη.» 
ὡς ἐφάμην," τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο ϑυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 

οὐδὲὶ μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἔνϑεν περ ἀπήμονας! ἡγον! ἑταίρους. 

᾿Ελπήνωρ δέ tg ἔσκεπι νεώτατος, οὐδέ τιν λίην 


562. ξελπήνωρ. 


543. ἀργύ- 
μέγα om. γ; ἔννυτο a By A. 
βάλεν K.; ἐξυε ¥. ΕἸ. Ro. Ald, St. 
M. et N. (num glossa ?). 546. δῶμα 
547. ἔπεσσι γ. 
sso. ἐπείϑετο 


ἱερὴν ἀνέϑηκε καλύπτρην Hen, κου- 
ριδέων εὖτ᾽ ἐχύρησε γάμων. 

548. ἀωτεῖτε, Buttm. Lezil. 33 (end) 
regards this as not connected with 
ἄωτος, but aw, to breathe deeply or 
snore: it would thus be also related to 
fevoo, Mr. Paley on K. 1s9 considers 
that the original form was probably 
afeffeitg or afefcetg from the root 
af reduplicated. I think the form in 
-ἔω points to a direct derivation from 
ἄωτος, in the sense of ‘‘to be soft as 
wool” (:. 434 and note), (like ἀτακτέω 
εὐτακτέω fr. ἄτακτος εὔτακτεορ,) and, 
with ὕπνον as quasi-cognate object, 
“to indulge in fleecy (soft) slumber’ 
cf. εἴρια... ὕπνω μαλακώτερα, Theoer. 
V. 50—1; τάπητες ἄνω μαλακώτεροι 
ὕπνω, ib. XV. i135. 

551— 60. οὐδ᾽ ἔνϑεν περ, “not 
even from there’’, with a tacit reference 
to his losses elsewhere, and the year 
of comfort they had spent. — νεώετα- 
tog, this stands with an explanatory 
air; ef. αἰεὶ yde te VEM@TEQOL AHEa- 
δέουσιν. He was of least account 
among the crew, and his accident seems 
introduced in order to give an effective 











DAY xxx1v.| ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ ΚΕ. 553—567. 179 
ἄλκιμος" ἐν πολέμῳ, οὔτε φρεσὶν now aonods,” ὁ oO, ΟΊ, ἡ 
ὃς μοι ἄνευϑ᾽ ἑτάρων ἱεροῖς" ἐν δώμασι Κίρκης, : Ὡς 446. 

555 ψύχεος ἱμείρων, κατελέξατοἙ οἰνοβαρείων "5 cSt ἡ 
κινυμένων' δ᾽ ἑτάρων ὅμαδονε καὶ δοῦπον" ἀκούσας, |g Μ΄. 284, 1. 573. 
ἐξαπένης ἀνόρουσε, καὶ ἐκλάϑετοὶ φρεσὶν ἧσιν ke Ἢ ais. 
&pogoov* καταβᾷῇναι ἰὼν ἐς κλίμακα! μακρήν᾽" m ch ag τὸ 
ἀλλὰ κατ΄ ἀντικρὺτπι τέγεος πέσεν" " ἐκ δέ of αὐχὴν om, Ais w. 88. 

60 ἀστραγάλων" ἐάγη, ψυχὴν» δ᾽ "Αϊδόςδει κατῆλθεν. ᾳ 2. frit μ. 819 
ἐρχομένοισι δὲ τοῖσιν ἐγὼ μετὰ μῦϑον ἔειπον" te ao, B. 188 

“φάσϑε" νύ που olxdvde' φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν) 851. μι ᾿ 
ἔρχεσϑ᾽ ἄλλην" δ᾽ ἥμιν" ὁδὸν τεχμήρατο" Kloxy ἣ γ ἅτ » 6. 316, 
εἰς τ "Atdao δόμους καὶ ἐπ’ αἰνῆς Περσεφονείης, FE ee nar 

565 ψυχῇ χρησομένους Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο." ig oN as. 

ὃς ἐφάμην,Υ τοῖσιν δὲ κατεκλάσθη φίλον ἦτορ᾽ an P ὅδ, 22. 410; 


ἑξόμενοι: δὲ κατ᾽ 5" αὖϑι γόων τίλλοντόνν τε χαίτας. | Ω. πὶ 





553. 55]. Fret. BRS. ξοινοβωρείων. _, 
562. Fotxovds. 


561. &farxoyv. 


53- ἀρηρῶς y. 
Vi. 5. 558. κίονα Vi. 5, 56. 


Bek. 561. pro μῦϑον πᾶσιν Vi. 56. 


a; ποι Vi. 5, 56; olxovds mss. x (@ B H. Vi. iii). 
Vi. 5 post ras., ἡμὲν A. 1. K. M. Vi. so, 56 Eu., ἡμὶν Di. 
567. καταῦϑι α K. Vi. 5, 56 Eu. B post 


I. Κα. M. N. Vi. 50, 133, -σιν a. 


555. οἰνοβαφείων et ἢ sup. a H. 
κ 549. κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ ὦ β Η. A. LN. Vi. 50 
Apoll. Lex., κατ᾽ ἀντικρυ K. V., κατάντικρυ Vi. 56 Eu. Ro. edd. 

562. φᾶσϑε mas. ix. (8 H. Vi. iii), pacte 


69. Fos. s60. ἐξάγη "ΑΔ Ειδόσδε. 
564. ᾿4.ἐδαο. 





557. éxagovoce et a sup. 
pler., xaravtixevs 


63. ἧμιν Eu. Ro., ἄμμιν 
566. τοῖσι B H. 





ras. Fl. St. Ern. Ox. Bek., κατ᾽ avde Schol, Ven. ad N. 633 lem. Wo. Di. La ΒΕ. 


opening to the scene in ἃ. 51 foll. — 
φρεσὶν x. τ. 4., “sound in his wits’’. 
— legoig, see on 426. — olvoBa- 
eeiwy, see note on y. 139. — ἀχού- 
Gasg, see App. F. 2 (42) for some in- 
stances of sounds below in the μέγαρον 
audible above and vice versa, and for 
the position of the ‘‘ladder” (558) tb. 
(16). — Join xavaBjwee closely with 
ἐὼν, ‘‘to descend by going”. — κατ᾿ 
ἀντικρὺ, see ib. (14). — ἀστραγά- 
λων», named also σφονδυλέων in T. 
483, of which the marrow is there re- 
presented as scattered by decapitation; 
see also mar. Here the nape of the 
neck as wrenched out of the highest 
vertebra, which forms with it the “‘atlas’’ 
joint, seems intended: cf. Aristoph. 
Nub, tgo1, ἐκτραχηλισϑῶ πεσών. 
562—74. φάσϑε νύ που, ‘you are 


perhaps thinking”. — It seems that in 
the hurry of departure and the feel- 
ings of woe caused by Odysseus’ an- 
nouncement, Elpenor was not missed 
at the time, or else that his burial 
was postponed: cf. ἐπεὶ πόνος ἄλλος 
Exesyev, 4. 54. The contrast between 
the witless drunkard sleeping off his 
fumes above, and the sage chief re- 
ceiving instructions for the fearful 
yoyage below, is finely imagined. — 
ἡμῖν, this word, with vgey, is of vari- 
able accent and quantity; cf. a. 10, 166 
with mar. — χρησομένους, see on 
ξ. 1ss—g and 483—ssup., for the ana- 
coluthia between pron, and participle. 
— κατ᾽ goes w. éfop.; so in mar.: the 
old edd., following the mss., read κατ 
αὖϑι; cf, μεταῦϑις Eschyl. Eum. 456; 
μεταυτέκα, Herod.V.112.—ydor, see on 
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180 [DAY xxxIVv. 
a 202 mar. ἀλλ᾽» οὐ at tig montis ἐγίγνετο μυρομένοισιν. 

b Ν m mar. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή" δ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα Sony καὶ Siva ϑαλάσσης 
ΝΑ ose as [ἤομεν" ἀχνύμενοι, ϑαλερὸν xara sdkov χέοντες, 

ὁ 627 mer τόφρα δ᾽ ao’ οἰχομένη Κίρκη παρὰ νηὶ pedatvy 


[4. 104, K. 544. 


ἀρνειὸν" κατέδησεν div ϑῆλύν τε μέλαιναν, 


g cf. 7.231, Κα. 556. ῥεῖα παρεξελθοῦσα ἴ τίς ἂν ϑεὸν οὐκ ἐθέλοντα ξ 


h 387, P. 646. 


ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἴδοιτ᾽ ἢ ἔνϑ᾽ ἢ 


ἔνϑα κιόντα. 





572. ὄξιν. 


ΕἸ. Ald., ἐγέγν. Wo. Bek. Di. 
Ald. ; καταδάκρυ I. Ν. Vi. 5, 135. 
θηκεὲν var. 1. Α.; ϑήλυν τὲ 
sed in mar. add., ἢ ἔνϑα ἢ 


496—9 sup. --- ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ, see on 
202 sup. — ἤοριεν, “went”, marking 
the point of departure; τόφρα marks 


some shortly subsequent point. — of- 
χομένη should be joined with xaté- 
σεν, ‘went and tethered”. — xag- 


ἐξελθοῦσα, “having eluded”, i. e. 
us; 80 (mar.) παρεξδλθεῖν Διὸς 
voor. — τίς ἂν κ. τ. 1., this, like 
some other general statements about 
the gods, is not strictly adhered to 
when poetic convenience requires a 


569. om. A. Vi. iii M. a man, 1. 

571. νῆα μέλαιναν y K. Stu. 
573. ἔδοιτο K., és 

yea M. Eu, lemm. b.; ἰόντα @ sed in mar. κιόντα. 


874. ἐἰδοιτ᾽. 
668. πρᾶξις N.; éydvero mas. viii (Vi. iii) Eu. Ro. St. Ox., ἐγένετο a B 7 Κ. 


570. ἤομεν 
572. κατέ- 
or γ᾽ ἢ ἔνϑ᾽ om. ¥ 


departure from it (see on 0. 379); δ. 9 
Hermes, when conducting Priam to 
Achilles’ tent, after declaring his deity, 
“will not go in to meet Achilles’ eye, 
as it would be a shame for a deity to 
be seen in familiar attendance upon a 
mortal”, &. 462—4. This seems as if, 
he must appear to Achilles, if he 
entered, We may illustrate the present 
fee ines by Pallas’ appearance to Achil- 

es in A. 198, οἵω φαινομένη, τῶν δ᾽ 


ἄλλων οὔ τις ὁρᾶτο. 











ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ A 


180 


a 202 mar. 

b ὅδ. T79 mar. 

ς ἃ. 5. 

d ὅδ. 556 mar. 

e 527 mar. 

f 2. 104, K. 844. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή 





ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ K. ε68--ε)4. 


[Day xxxIv. 


ἀλλ᾽" ov γάρ τις πρῆξις ἐγίγνετο μυρομένοισιν. 
6 ἐπὶ νῆα Bony καὶ θῖνα ϑαλάσσης 
ἤομεν" ἀχνύμενοι, ϑαλερὸν κατὰ ὃ 
τόφρα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οἰχομένη Κίρκη παρὰ νηὶ μελαίνῃ 
covey κατέδησεν ὄϊν ϑῆλύν τε μέλαιναν, 


ov χέοντες. 


g εἴ. 7.281, K.556. ῥεῖα παρεξελθοῦσα ἷ τίς ἂν ϑεὸν οὐκ ἐθϑέλονταξ 


h 387, P. 646. 


ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἴδοιτ᾽ " ἢ ἔνϑ᾽ ἢ ἔνϑα κιόντα. 





572. ὄριν. 


ΕἸ. Ald., dylyy. Wo. Bek. Di. 
Ald.; καταδάκρυ I. N. Vi. 5, 135. 
ϑηκὲν var. 1. A.; ϑήλυν τὲ 

sed in mar. add., 7 * ἔνθα ἢ 7 


496—9 sup. — ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ; see on 
202 sup. — ἤομεν, “went”, marking 
the point of departure; τόφρα marks 
some shortly subsequent point. — ol- 
χομένη should be joined with xaté- 
ὄησεν, ‘‘went and tethered”. — παρ- 
εξελϑοῦσα, “having eluded”, ἐ, 6. 
us; 80 (mar.) παρεξελθϑεῖν dos 
voov. — tig ἂν κ. τ. 4., this, like 
some other general statements about 
the gods, is not strictly adhered to 
when poetic convenience requires a 


569. om. A. Vi. iii M. a man. 1. 

571. Ψῆα μέλαιναν γ K. Stu. 
573- ἴδοιτο K., bs 

Bar M. Eu. lemm. ἢ: ἰόντα α sed in mar. κιόντα. 


574. Fédor’. 
568. πρᾶξις N.; ἐγέψετο mas. yiii i (Vi. iii) Eu. Ro. St. Ox., ἐγένετο α B y K. 


570. Hower 
572: HATE - 
or γ᾽ ἢ ἔνθ᾽ om. ¥ 


departure from it (see on 6. 379); e. ge 
Hermes, when conducting Priam to 
Achilles’ tent, after declaring his deity, 
‘“‘will not go in to meet Achilles’ eye, 
as it would be a shame for a deity to 
be seen in familiar attendance upon a 
mortal”, 2. 462—4. This seems as if, 
he must appear to Achilles, if he 
entered, We may illustrate the present 
passage by Pallas’ appearance to Achil- 

es in A. 198, οἴω φαινομένη, τῶν δ᾽ 


ἄλλων οὔ τις δρᾶτο. 


57° 


ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ A. 


SUMMARY OF BOOK XI. 


“We embarked with our sacrificial sheep. At the end of a day with a fair 
“wind we reached the Ocean stream and Cimmerian land (1—22); thence we 
‘“‘went by foot along the shore. I scooped a trench and performed the ritual, 
“while the shades came flocking round. I guarded the blood till Teiresias 
‘should approach (22—s50). I first met Elpenor’s shade, who told his fate and 
‘implored burial (s1—83), Then I saw my mother’s shade, but Teiresias advanced 
“‘and drank the blood; then told me of my future fortunes and my death (84— 
6137). Next my mother drank the blood and spoke (138—s5s4). We told our 
“‘respective stories, and she gave me news of my home. I strove to embrace 
“her but in vain, for phantom-like she eluded my grasp (154—224). 

“Then passed before me the ladies of the elder time, and told each her 
‘‘tale — Tyrd, Antiopé, Alemené, Megaré, Epicasté, and Chloris, Ledé and Iphi- 
‘‘medeia, Pheedré Procris and Ariadné, Meera, Clymené, and Eriphylé, and hosts 
“Οὗ others, — how many time would fail me to tell, — daughters, or wives, 
“ὋΣ mothers, of heroes and kings (225—332).” 

Odysseus pauses in his tale and silence follows. The queen is first to break it, 
in admiration proposing further gifts. Echinetis seconds her, and tho king con- 
firms their words, Odysseus gladly accepts the offer, and, pressed by Alcinoiis’ 
enquiry, whether he saw any of his comrades in Aides, resumes his tale as 
follows (333— 84). 

“First came Agamemnon, my chief, with his followers, all slaughtered in 
‘“#Egisthus’ hall. Weeping at the sight, I enquired his fate. He told me how 
“they were butchered treacherously at a banquet by Agisthus and Clytemnestré. 
‘‘He contrasted our wives’ characters, spoke of my son, and enquired news of 
“his own, which I could not give him (385—464). Then came Achilles, grouped 
‘‘with Patroclus and others. I sought to console him amid the privations of 
“the dead, but he bitterly rejected my consolations. He, too, enquired news of 
“this sire and his son. I could only tell him of the sage and gallant bearing of 
“the latter before Troy. He strode exultingly away (46s—540). Alone Ajax Tela- 
‘fmon held aloof, still resenting my having won the arms of Achilles from him, 
‘“‘which had caused his death. I strove to appease the sullen shade in vain 
““(541—67). Then I saw Minos, royal judge among the dead, and Orion the 
‘‘huntsman, hunting still. Then Tityus, prostrate over nine acres, with the fatal 
“vulture gnawing him. Then Tantalus tormented with hunger and thirst, 
‘‘Then Sisyphus toiling at his stone, which, as he strove to roll it up, rolled ever 
‘‘back upon him. Last appeared Herakles, or rather his phantom form, with 
“bow and arrow fixed, and girt with a marvellous belt. He knew me, and 
“exclaimed, ‘what, was I too sent thither alive, as he had been?’ He retired, 
‘‘and the dead came swarming round. In dread of some fearful phantom, I 
“sped away. We re-embarked and returned down the Ocean stream (568—6,40).” 








Nexvea. 


Αὐτὰρ" ἐπεί 6 ἐπὶ νῆα κατήλθομεν ἠδὲ ϑάλασσαν, 
νῆα μὲν do πάμπρωτον ἐρύσσαμεν εἰρ ἅλα δῖαν, 
ἐν δ᾽ ἱστὸν τιϑέμεσθϑα καὶ ἱστία νηὶ μελαίνῃ, 

ἐν δὲ τὰ μῆλα λαβόντες ἐβήσαμεν," ἂν. δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ 
5 βαίνομεν ἀχνύμενοι.» θαλερὸν κατὰ δάκρυ χέοντες. 
ἡμῖν δ᾽ αὖ μετόπισϑεξ νεὸς κυανοπρῴροιο 

inuevov® οὖρον fe πλησίστιον, ἐσθλὸν ἑταῖρον, 


a d. 573. 

Ὁ ὅ. 577—8 mar. 

ς 20, A. 809 — 10, 
438. 


d f. 41Q mar. 

e x. 570. 

f J. 556 mar. 

g ι. 539, x. 172. 

h uw. 149—50; cf. β. 
420 mar,, 8. 268. 





2. πάμπρωτα Sequocapes. 


1. κατήλυθον Vi. ς, 56. 
4. ἐδήσαμεν A. ex om; 


5. βαῖνον a, καταδάκρυ I. N. Vi. 56, 133. 
Vr. Vi. 50 Eu. Ro. Fi., -θὲν ἃ B; νεὼς I. Vi. 133 Eu. FL 


' 2. ἄρ πρῶτον Κ΄. 
ἐν δὲ a By A. I. Κ. Ν, Stu. Vi. ς FL; αὐτὸς β. 


σ 
3. τιϑεμέθα B, ἐθέμεσϑα ax. 


H. I. N. Stu. 
o. Apoll. Lex. 


6. κατόπισϑε 


7. typevoy h., ἴκμενον Eu. Scholl. ad N. 456, ἴχμ. ΕἸ. v (Ὁ). 





The name more commonly given to 
this book is vexvfa, sometimes vexvo- 
μαντεία. Cic. Tusc. I. τό, says, Ant- 
mos enim per se ipsos viventes non pot- 
erant mente complecti; formam ati 
figuramque guerebant. Inde Homeri tota 
νδκυέα: inde ea qué meus amicus Ap- 
piue νεκυομαντεία faciebat. Similar 
ψεκυέαι occurred in several post-hom- 
eric poems of the Epic cheracter, 
especially in the so called ψόστοι (or 
returns of the various heroes of the 
Trojan war to their homes) which 
probably contained catalogues of hero- 
ines, as appearing after death, similar 
to those found in this book (Ni. with 
ref. to Pausan X. 28,4). A large portion 
(s65 foll.) of the end of the book is 
marked by the Scholl, as a suspected 
interpolation, as regards which see 
some remarke in App. G. 3 (16) ... (19). 

1—22. We came down to the sea, 


launched the ship and embarked in 
sorrow, with the sacrificial sheep. Circé 
blessed us with a breeze which sped 
us fairly all the day. At the end of 
it we reached the limit, the Ocean 
stream; there lay the Cimmerian land 
and city, covered ever in thick gloom 
which the sun never penetrates. There 
we hauled up the ship, took out the sheep 
and went along on foot up the stream 
to the place whither Cireé bade us. 
1—8. νῆα, which had been drawn 
up by Circe’s orders and the tackle 
etc. lodged in caverns x. 403—4, 423 
—5. The poet, however, adheres to 
his fixed forms for description of the 
launching etc. not deviating on this 
account, — οὖρον, probably that pro- 
mised as Βορέαο, x. 507. Circé, like Ca- 
lypsé (mar.), seems to have had a local 
sphere of influence over the winds. 
They are regarded as among the powers 
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a 2. 136 mar. 
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nar. B. alo. 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 8—rs. 


[DAY XXXIV. 


Κίρκη" ἐὐπλόκαμος, δεινὴ" ϑεὸς αὐδήεσσα. 

ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ὅπλα" ἕκαστα πονησάμενοιλ κατὰ νῆα 
ἥμεϑα"" τὴν δ᾽ ἄνεμός τε κυβερνήτης τ᾽ ἴϑυνεν. 

4. ᾿ τῆς δὲ πανημερίέηςξ τέταϑ᾽ " ἱστία ποντοπορούσης"' 
δύσετό" τ᾽ ἠέλιος σκιόωντό τε πᾶσαι ἀγυιαί. 

ἵκανε βαϑυρρόου" Ὠκεανοῖο. 

ἔνϑα δὲ Κιμμερίων ἀνδρῶν δῆμός" τε πόλις τε, 
ἠέριο καὶ νεφέλῃ κεκαλυμμένοι" οὐδέ ποτ᾽ αὐτοὺς 


9. ξέκαστα. 


8. αὐδήεσσα vid. ad x. 136. ‘10. κυβερνῆται Vi. 5, 56; ἔθυναν a (de ult. lit. 


vix liquet), ἔϑυνεν FI. R., -va lem. v. Eu. 


11,12 om. B. 13. pro ἐς Vi. 5 ἐπὶ. 


14. Κερβερέων Aristar,, ho “χειμερέων aut Κερβερέων nonnalli (xeg8. Crates)’’ m., 


sic fere Υ͂, horum utr. var. l. Eu. et Et. Mag. cf. Aristoph. Ran. 187. 


15. κε- 


καλυμμένος β. 


of the region which it is hers to wield. 
— αυὐδήεσσα, see on x. 138, & 334. 

g—11. ὅπλα, see App. F. 1 (7). — 
ἤμεθα, see on x, 507. Here Worsley 
well renders, ‘‘sent a breeze, Our good 
companinon, bellying with high strain 
The sails, and, we reclining at our 
ease, Steersman and prosperous wind 
impelled us through the seas’’, 

13. weiga®’, see App. G. 3 (1). 

14. Κιμμερίων, Mr. Gladstone says, 
III. ii. 294, ‘‘The Cimmerian country 
of H. is represented down to the 
present day by the Crimea, one of the 
most ancient passages from Asia into 
Europe.... The cloud in which these 
Cimm. are wrapped finds its counter- 
part in the notoriously frequent winter 
fogs of the Euxine. The Peninsula, 
lying on the very straits themselves is in 
exact correspondence with the (present) 
passage’. This seems to assume ἃ 
doubtful point: the Crim-ea may re- 
present ΚΧιμμέρ-εοι, but the reading of 
the latter name is far from certain; 
see the end of this note. In the note 
on *. 133—4 reasons ‘re given for re- 
garding Aiwa, Circe’s island, as lying 
in the extreme E. someway to the N. 
in some imaginary sea, occupying 
central Europe, between the Euxine 
and the Hadriatic or the gulf of Lyons. 
The imaginary route being with Boreas, 
or from about N. Εἰ. to 8 W. might be 
supposed to follow some such line as 
that of the river Borysthenes (Dneiper) 


which flows into the Euxine not far 
west of the Crimea, By the πείρατα ... 
Ὠκεανοῖο the current out of the Palas 
Mwmotis into the Euxine may be re- 
presented. It is observable that the 
darkness of the region seems blended 
as if magically with that of night, 
which overtakes them as they reach it, 
continues throughout the book, and is 
still prevailing when they reach Aiea, 

. 7. Mr. Tennyson seems to have 
followed this in the beautiful idea in 
his ‘*Lotus-eaters’’, 

Thus voyaging on 

In the afternoon they came unto a land, 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 
Aristar. read for Κιμμερέων KegBe- 
ρέων, and Crates Κερβερέων: cf.Charon’s 
words ἢ ¢ KepBeolovs ἡ ¢ Κόρακας, 
Aristoph. Aan, 187. Thus we are by 
no means sure of the form of the name. 
On the other hand the dog of Aides 
is mentioned in 623 inf. and &. 366—o9, 
but not by the name Cerberus, which 
occurs first in Les. Zheog. 311. The 
etymology of it is quite conjectural. 
As, however, the myth of this dog is 
said to be traceable far back in Aryan 
legend, it is likely that it is connected 
with the notion of darkness. Strabo 
(I. 6 or 9, III. 149 or 239), who knew 
the Xtwy. as occupying a definite 
locality, regarded them as having in- 
vaded Asia in or before Homer's time, 
and so as turned by him to poetical 
account (Ni.). 
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DAY χχχιν. ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ A. 16—27. 185 
ἠέλεος" φαέϑων καταδέρκεταιν ἀκτίνεσσιν, ὁ 4. as. 
ove ὁπότ᾽ ἂν“ στείχῃσι πρὸς οὐρανὸν ἀστερόεντα, | c IT. 62, Υ- 816. 
Har nrn ἢ 3 39 9 , , ἃ ε. 527 mar. 
ove’ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἂψ" ἐπὶ γαῖαν an’ οὐρανόϑεν προτράπηται" |. 381. 
f TT. 567. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ νύὐξί ὀλοὴ τέταται δειλοῖσιξ βροτοῖσιν. 
20 νῆα! μὲν ἔνϑ᾽ ἐλθόντες ἐκέλσαμεν" ἐκ δὲ τὰ μῆλα' 


g u- 341, ο. 408, 
X. 81, 76, 42. 525. 


εἰλόμεϑ᾽ " αὐτοὶ δ᾽ aire παρὰ ῥόον" ‘Qxeavoio δ μὴ 
jouer! ὄφρ᾽ ἐς χῶρον" ἀφικόμεϑ᾽ ὃν φράσε" Κίρκη. |i κ᾽ τς 
vd’ leonea® μὲν ΠεριμήδηςνΡ Εὐρύλοχός τε m ¢ 181; cf. ε. 543 
ἔσχον" ἐγὼ δ᾽ dog’ ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ _ 503 seqq. 
25 βόϑρον" Seve ὅσσον τε πυγούσιον ἔνϑα καὶ ἔνϑα᾽ 0 δι τ eo ss. 
ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῷ δὲ χοὴν χεόμην πᾶσιν νεκύεσσιν, ᾳ #. 205, 429. 


r t. 800 mar. 


πρῶτα μελικρήτῳ, μετέπειτα δὲ ἡδέϊ οἴνῳ, sm 617-28 mar. 


ay. [ηδέϊ Folve. 


16. ἐπιδέρκεται mss, xv (8 y Y. ter Vi. omn.) Eu. Fl. Ro. Strab. v. p. 244 
Tzetz. Alieg. 11, sic Ariatar, et Aristoph., h., ἐπιλάμπεται Strabo 1. p. 6, κατα. 
vel ἐπιδ. Eu., ed. Hes. Theog. 760. 17. οὐδ᾽ N.; ὁπόταν Vi. iii I. K. Eu., 
oxot’ av α B FI. Ro. 18. ὅταν 1. K. Vi. 5 ΕἸ. Ro., ὅτ᾽ av Eu.; οὐρανόϑι 
M. 19. βροτοισε « B Ro. FI, -σιν Eu. 10. ἐν δὲ y M.N. Vi. 5, ἐν δέ τε 
Vi. 56. 21. παράρῥόον A. M., παραῤῥόον G. Vi. 56, παράρρόον Ἡ. 24. εἶχον 


δ 

y Stu, Fl, ἔσχον H. 25. ὄρυξα ὅσον « BIN. Vr. Vi. 50, 133, ὄρυξα ὅσον 

H., ὄρυξ᾽ ὅσσον ΕἸ., ὥρυξα ὅσσον (in ὅσον mut.) A., ὅσσον te Vi. 56. 46. yous 

Stu. ΕἾ. lemm. h. b. q.; χέομαι B, χέομεν y VY. lem. M. Stu. H. a man. 1 Ro., 

-μην var. 1. M., ἐχεόμην in mar. H., χεάμην Zenod., he; πᾶσι mss. vii (A. a 
man, 1) Fl., πᾶσιν a@ B Ro. 


24. ξερυσσόμενος. 





τό, ἠέλιος x“. τ. λ., ef. ASschyl, 
Fragm. 158 Dind, ag οὔτε πέμφιξ ἡλίου 
προσδέρκεται, Prom. V.796—8 al Φορκί- 
δὲς ναίουσι δηναιαὶ κόραι .... ἃς avd’ 
ἥλιος προσδέρκεται ἀκτῖσιν, OVP ἡ νύ- 
κτερος μήνη ποτέ; and these similarly 
are reached ὅταν περάσῃς δεῖϑρον 
ἠπείρων ὅρον πρὸς ἀντολὰς, which 
with alittle more definiteness reproduces 
the Homeric description here, so far 
as its geography can be cleared. This 
line also occurs Hes, Zheog. 760 with 
ἐπιδέρκεται for xord. and is followed 
by οὐρανὸν εἰσανιὼν ove’ οὐρανόθεν 
καταβαίνων. 

19. Some legend of the long night 
of winter in high latitudes is probably 
represented here as of the long polar 
day among the Lestrygones, see on 
«.84—6. On the omission of the local 
features mentioned in x. sog foll., see 
App. G. 3, (1), | 

21—2. παρὰ Goo, i. 6. on foot 
along its further bank, up or againat 
its stream. — ov φρασξ, here, again, 


the local features ‘of ‘“‘the rock and 
confluence”’ of x. 515 are missing and 
all is blank. 

23—37. My comrades held the vic- 
tims, while I scooped a trench and 
poured the due libations with the vows 
prescribed. I sacrificed the sheep into 
the trench, and the shades came flock- 
ing round. 

23. The whole number of comrades 
seem to have accompanied although 
two only are named, each as holding 
@ victim. 

25-33, see the notes on Κ. 617—25. 
With βόϑρον x. τ. 1., comp. Gower, 
Medea reviving son, 217 foll., who 
follows the present passage (of course 
in some version or imitation) very 
closely, 

Tuo sondry puttes faste by 

Sche mate and with that hastely] 

A wether, which was blak, sche slouh, 
And out therof the blood sche drouh 
And dede into the pettes tuo; 

Warm milk sche putte also therto 


With honey meynd, and in such wise 
Sche gan to made her sacrifise. 


186 . ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ A. 28—39. 


[pay xxxIVv. 





a x. 536. 
b 3. 336, 4, 22. 


ς 153, 4. 140, Π. 
667, @. 161. 


d 8. 94, 8. 321. 
6 x. 530 mar. 

f Σ. 492. 

g cf. X. 121-- 8. 
h εἴ. &. 49. 


i 3. 567. 


—, 


τὸ τρίτον αὖθ᾽ ὕδατι" ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ πάλυνον. 
πολλὰ δὲ γουνούμην νεχύων ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα, 
ἐλϑὼν εἰς Ἰθάκην, στεῖραν βοῦν, ἢ τις ἀρέστη, 
Okey ἐν μεγάροισι πυρήν τ΄ ἐμπλησέμεν ἐσθλὼν᾽" 
Τειρεσέῃ δ᾽ ἀπάνευϑεν ὄϊν ἱερευσέμεν ol@ 
παμμέλαν᾽., ὃς μήλοισι μεταπρέπει ἡμετέροισιν. 

τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπεὶ" εὐχωλῇσι λιτῇσί τε, ἔϑνεα νεκρῶν, 
ἐλλισάμην, τὰ δὲ μῆλα λαβὼν ἀπεδειροτόμησα" 

ἐς βόθρον, ῥέε δ᾽ αἷμα- xsdasvepég: af4 δ᾽ ἀγέροντο 
ψυχαὶς ὑπὲξ ἘΕρέβευς νεκύων κατατεθνειώτων, 
νύμφαι τ᾿ ἠίϑεοίξ τε πολύυτλητοίν τε γέροντες 

ἰ παρϑενικαί τ᾽ ἀταλαὶϊ νεοπενϑέα ϑυμὸν ἔχουσαι, 





32. OF». 


28. πάλυνα Stu. 33. μετατρέπει N. 
bis Eu. } 


3 
ἐρέβευς) a, ἐρέβους B Vi. 5, 50 


4. xl a. 35. ἐλλισάμην ΕἸ., ἐλεσσ. 


7. ume β οἱ ex om. a, ὑπ᾽ ἐξ En. Fl, ὑπϑὶρ Vi. 5; ἐρευβὲς (voluit 
N. H. a man. 3 sic Eu. FI., -Bevg lemm. b. et q., 


&v . , . ει 
-povs L; ψεκρῶν N.; κατατεϑνειωτων a β K.N. Stu. Vi. 56, 133, -ϑνη- M., 


κατὰ τεϑνει, I., κατὰ τεθϑνηότων A. 
+ 6. Vi. 133. 


38—43. ft Zenod, Aristoph., ἢ. q. V., 


39. ϑ᾽ ἀπαλαὶ Vi. sa sed τ᾽ at stip. a man. rec., 8 corrupte τ᾽ ααι. 





And cried and preide forth withal 
To Pluto the god infernal, 
And to the queene Proserpine. 

34. τοὺς, takes its gender by anti- 
cipation fr, νεκρῶν the more important, 
not ἔϑνεα, the feebler word, — ἔϑνες 
νεκρῶν, see ON x. 526-36. No notice 
is taken here of the direction given 
κ᾿ 528—9, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀπονόσφι τραπέ- 
σθαι κ. τ. λ. 

37, see On κ. 530. 

38—so. Maid, and bachelor, and 
hoary men, and warriors slain in fight, 
were there. Their strong and awful 
cry struck me with horror. I bade my 
comrades flay and burn the victims, 
while with my sword drawn I guarded 
the blood till I had heard Teiresias. 

38—43. These lines were rejected 
by Aristoph. and Zenod., as inconsistent 
with the sequel, in respect of the in- 
discriminate character of the assembly 
of dead, who afterwards pass in review 
distinctly, and because the mention of 
wounds seems unsuited to their state, 
as also to the case of Agamemnon, who 
appears to show no wound, provoking 
thus the question, τίς νύ σε κῆρ ἐδα- 
peaose; 398 inf. These grounds seem 
insufficient for rejecting them. They 
develope and expand the φυχαὶ of 


v. 37, which ψυχαὶ can only be distin- 
guished by the insignia of life, such as 
some of the hero shades afterwards 
show, δ. g. the accompaniment of 
Agamem. by his slaughtered comrades, 
388 inf.; and although they may possibly 
have been added later, yet they may 
have been from the same poet as the 
rest, diverging into a more realistic 
view of the condition of the dead; 
see Pref. to vol. I, part I, x. There 
is perhaps a greater probability of 43 
having been founded upon 633, and it 
could well be spared. They have been 
imitated by Virgil én. VI. 306—8; in 
whote Inferno there appear graver in- 
consistencies than in the Homeric; 
e.g. we have in 77 foll. an extensive 
group distinguished by their glories in 
a future state of existence, but who 
appear from 743—5§1 have already 
previously existed yet without any ac- 
count being taken of that existence, 
whereas all the preceding groups have 
places and dooms founded on the life 
they have lived. 


39—40. ἀταλαὶ, for this, as an 
epith. of maidens, cf. Erinna, Bergk 
p. 927, ἐξ ἀταλᾶν χειρὼν τάδε youp- 
ματα. --- νμεοπενϑέα ϑ., (cf. καινοπή- 


DAY XxxIVv. | 


OATZZEIAZ A. 40—53. 
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40 πολλοὲ δ᾽ οὐτάμενοι χαλκήρεσιν" ἐγχείῃσιν 

ἄνδρες ἀρηίφατοι." βεβροτωμένα τεύχε᾽ ἔχοντες" 

οὗ πολλοὶ περὶ βόθρον ἐφοίτων“ ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος 

ϑεσπεσίῃ ἰαχῇ" ἐμὲ δὲ χλωρὸν δέος ἥρει. 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἔπειϑ᾽ ἑτάροισιν ἐποτρύνας ἐκέλευσα, 

45 μῆλα, τὰ δὴ κατέκειτ᾽ ἐσφαγμένα νηλέϊ χαλκῷ, 

δείραντας κατακῆαι, ἐπεύξασϑαι δὲ ϑεοῖσιν, 

ἰφϑίμῳ τ᾽ ᾿αἴδῃ! καὶ ἐπ᾽ αἰνῇ Περσεφονείῃ" 

αὐτὸς δὲ ξίφος ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ 

ἥμην, οὐδ᾽ εἴων νεκύων ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα 

50 αἵματος ἄσσον ἵμεν πρὶν Τειρεσίαο πυϑέσϑαι. 
πρώτη δὲ ψυχὴ Ἐλπήνορος" ἦλϑεν ἑταίρου" 

ov γάρ πω ἐτέθαπτο' ὑπὸ χϑονὸςκ εὐρυοδεέης" 

σῶμα γὰρ ἐν Κέρκης μεγάρῳ κατελείπομεν ἡμεῖς 


46. AFL. 


------. 


43-  ιαχῇ. 


40. πολλαὶ δ᾽ α B, πολλοί τ᾽ α. Μ. 





48. ερυσσάμενος. 





ac. 55 mar. 
b T. 31, $2. 415. 
c ε. 401 mar. 


d 683, μι. 243, 7. 
42, ὦ. 450, 533, 
H. 679, ©. 77, 
P. 67. 


e x. 581—-7 mar. 
f x. 491. 


g 82, 88—9. 
ἢ 2. 562. 
i εἴ, a. 187. 


k y. 453 mar., x. 
149 mar. 


gt. Ῥελπήνορος. 


40 .... 44 χαλκήρεσιν ἐποτρύνας éxé- 


λευσας B (incurivws specimen huic _ scribe seepius admisse alienissimas inter se 


voces subjungenti). 41. sfuar 6. 
καὶ ἔνϑα m. et vice conversa ἢ. 


οἵ, ad x. 532. 46. κατακῆαι Aristar. (cf. ad κ, 533) Eu. 47. 
48. αὐτὸς δ a B H., αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ γ ΕἸ. Ro. lem, q. Ἶ 

1--4. fF Callistr., h. q. (ab Aristar. etiam damnatos 
. 73 colligit La R.). ΐ 
κατελείπομεν αὖϑις ἥμεις Schol. Ven. A. 


so. ἄσσον A, ex em, 
ex Aristonici adnot. ad 


povecg, ZEschyl. Sept. c. Th. 363,) lit. “a 
heart to which woe was new’’, meaning 
to imply that they gave up life beneath 
the unaceustomed shock, thus coming 
near our expression of ‘‘dying of a 
broken heart’’. The Schol. Vulg. gives 
another interpretation, ἐν τῇ νεότητι 
πενθοῦσαιε, which seems less accept- 
able, since youth seems implied in the 
subject παρϑενικαί. — nlpaerot, 
Hesych. citing this word (ἀρεέφατον 
λῆμα) from the νεανίσκοι of schyl. 
interprets it by ἰσχυρὸν, as == “Ager 
ἐοικός; see ZEschyl. Fragm. 139 Dind. 
Here it certainly means “‘slain in war’’. 

44—50. Seo on x, 531—7. 

s1—83. First I distinguished the 
shade of Elpenor, whom we had left 
unburied. With tears] asked, how he 
had come thither so soon. He told his 
fate (x. §51—61), and besought me by 
all whom I held most dear, that, when 
I returned to Hima, } would give him 


44. ἑτάροισι V. 


42. ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος cum var, 1. ἔνϑα 
45. κατάκειτ᾽ Vi. ς, 56, 
δι a. 
49. ἡμὴν A. Μ. Vi. 56. 


53. peyaom κέρκης y Stu. FL; 
A. τις. 


funeral honours, and 80 prevent divine 
wrath. He wished his body and arms 
to be burnt together, a mound to be 
raised on the shore, and his oar erect- 
ed upon it. I promised compliance, 
but retained my guard the while we 
talked, | " 

51-ς3. Ἑλπήνορος, on this episode 
Virg. has framed that of Palinurus, 
fin. VI. 337 foll. Elpenor came first, 
and needed no blood-draught to quicken 
his remembrance, for he was unburied, 
and therefore wandered, it should seem, 
apart fr. the rest: c& WY. 71—2, where 
the shade of the unburied Patroclus 
so describes his own case. — xat- 
edelxomer, see on x. 662. The Scholl. 
raise the question, why none of the 
comrades devoured by Polyphemus and 
the Lestrygonians were similarly seen 
with Elpenor; and answer that, though 
in a shocking way (ἀϑέσμως), they 
had yet been buried. 
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a 72, X. 386. 
b &7, 395. 

ς 155, 4. δ]. 
dc. 50 mar. 


c ¢«. 506 mar. 


fx. 68, Θ. 237; 
cf. 1. 489, 2. $67. 


ge. 52 mar., A. 
418. 


h Χ. 555. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ A. 54—66. 


[DAY XxxIV. 


ἄκλαυτον" καὶ aBanxroy, ἐπεὶ πόνος ἄλλος ἔπειγεν. 
τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ" δάκρυσα ἰδὼν ἐλέησά τε ϑυμῷ, 
καί μὲν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προορηύδων 
ἘΛλπῆνορ, πῶς" ἦλθες ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠερόεντα; 
ἔφϑης πεζὸς ὁ ἐὼν ἢ ἐγὼ σὺν νηὶ μελαένῃ ;” 
ὡς ἐφάμην," ὃ δέ μ᾽ οἰμώξας ἡμείβετο μύϑῳ 
[“Mtoyerts Μαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀϑδυσσεῦ,) 
ἀσέϊ με δαίμονοςδ αἷσα κακὴ καὶ ἀϑέςφατος οἶνος" 
Κίρκης δ᾽ ἐν μεγάρῳ καταλέγμενος" οὐκ ἐνόησα 


tx. 548..8ὺ mar. ᾿ἄψορρον! καταβῆναι law ἐς κλέμακα μαχρὴν, 
k » 994; ef. β. 68. ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ τέγεος πέσον" ἐκ δέ μοι αὐχὴν 
Ι 0.665; cf. 4. 12 ἀστραγάλων ἐάγη, ψυχὴ δ᾽ “Atddgde κατῆλθεν. 


—4. 


νῦν δέ σε τῶν" ὕπιϑεν γουνάξζομαι! οὐ παρεόντων, 





54. ἄκλα τον. 55. Sida. 





ός. Rents ᾿ΑΡιδόςδε. 


er es ee .-.-. 





πξα. 87. Félxnvog. 61. Fotvog. 





54. ἄκχλαυστον mss. x (Vi. omn. ὦ H. a man. 2) FI, ὁ ἄκλαυτον ν β Η. ἃ man. 1. 


Schol. Ven. A. ad A. 115 Eu. Ro. 
ὧν et ἐὼν in ἐὼν mut., addit “πᾶσαι 


4. ΕἸ. La R. confert Schol. V. ad A. 230 We de al 
mss. Vili (Vi.omn.), hab. a 8 H. I. K. N. ΕἸ. | 61. 

63. μακρὰν Vi. 5, 56. 64. 
βεβήκη β, -κει G.H. 1. M., κατῆλθε ἃ var. I. h. m. 
. Vi. 56 Eu. (sed ὄπιϑεν metri gratia probat), 


a Vi. 5 A. a man. 1. 
ef, ad %. 559. 65. 
66. ὄπισϑεν a B (hic et 72) N 


q, ἐϊπήναρ Vi 5. 58. tov B H. (h. 
τ γρ." ἐὼν α et rell. lem. h. 
᾿ξών καὶ tov’. 60. om. 


doce «. ὅὄ. κίρκης ἐν 
κατ᾽ ἀντικρὺ MBs. Vi, 


-σθϑε Vi. 133. 


57—8. πῶς RAGES x. τ. 1., this and 
the next line would be perfectly natural 
if addressed to a living man. But 
from ss it seems clear that Odys. knew 
he was addressing the dead. There is 
to us a comic effect about 58; but 
probably nothing was further from the 
Homeric meaning than such a disturb- 
ance of ‘the pathos of the scene: see 
on a. 173. Its purport probably is 
quite simple. 10} making his hero utter 
it the -poet means to mark the swift 
flight of the departing soul, cf. ψυχὴ 
δ᾽ ἠῦτ᾽ ὄνειρος ἀποπταμέψνη πεπότη- 
ται 322, and the absence of any stand- 
ard by which we in the flesh might 
measure it. The wefog ἐὼν, moreover, 
is formulaic (mar.). The reading fo», 
ascribed by the Schol. H. to “all” 
(πᾶσαι) the copies, is worth notice. 

61—5. This line might be read in 
several ways, retaining the form aace 
(afce-), which in this verb is always found 
elsewhero in H. (save in T. 95, where 
read Ζεύς ποτ᾽ afaoaro for ποτε Ζεὺς 


ἄσατο); e. g. δαίμονος αἷσά μ᾽ ἄξασε 
κακὴ κ. τ. t “There are two other verbs 
(mar.) true forms of which approach the 
false form aoe in the text here, viz. 
ἄσαιμι, ‘might satiate’’ (found also 
in several other moods,) and coupes, 
“‘we slept’’, These should be care- 
fully distinguished. Of this present 
verb we have i in H. also ἄαται, ἀασϑεὶς 
etc. — ἀὀϑέσφατος οἶνος, the final 

o in ἀϑέσφ. need not have any metrical 
force before foivog; see on ε. 182. 
For 62—s5 see on Κ. 558—6o. 

66—9. τῶν ὄπιϑεν, “those left be- 
hind”, He does not, among those whom 
he mentions, include the hero's mother. 
She was dead, and the poet probably 
regarded E]penor as knowing it: 80 
the Scholl., who add that he suppresses 
mention of her as dead, to spare 
Odysseus’ feelings: but it suffices, that 
he was obviously only concerned with 
the living. — τῶν is gen, with you- 
vaGouce as, Διὸς in β. 68, with λέσ- 
σομαι. — γουνάζομαι, alluding to 


59 


60 


65 
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πρός τ᾽ ἀλόχου καὶ πατρὸς, δ" σ᾽ ἔτρεφε τυτϑὸν ἐόντα, | * Θ' *%. 


Τηλεμάχου 8, ὃν μοῦνον" ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ἔλειπες" 
oidat yao, ὡς ἐνθένδε κιὼν δύμου ἐξ ᾿Αἴδαο 
"ο νῆσον ἃ ἐς Αἰαέην σχήσεις" δεὐεργέα via: 
ἔνϑα σ᾽ ἔπειτα, ἄναξ, κέλομαι μνήσασϑαι ἐμεῖο" 
μή μ᾽ ἄκλαυτον ἄθαπτον ἰὼν ὄπιϑεν καταλείπειν, 
νοσφισϑείς, μήξ τοί τι ϑεῶν μήνιμα γένωμαι" 
ἀλλά με κακκῆαι σὺν τεύχεσιν." ἄσσα μοί ἐστιν, 
γ5 σημαὶ τέ μοι χεῦαι πολιῆς ἐπὶ θινὶ θαλάσσης, 
ἀνδρὸς! δυστήνοιο, xal™ ἐσσομένοισι πυϑέσϑαι" 
ταῦτά τέ μοι τελέσαι. πῆξαί τ᾽ ἐπὶ τύμβῳ" ἐρετμὸν, 
τῷ καὶ ξωὸς ἔρεσσον, ἐὼν μετ᾽ ἐμοῖς ἑτάροισιν." 

ὃς ἔφατ᾽,» αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον 
80 “ταῦτά τοι, ὦ δύστηνε, τελευτήσω» τε καὶ ἔρξω." 


b (Δ. 866; οἴ, π. 117 
—20. 

c Ψ. 267, ξ. 365, J. 
163. 


d x. 135. 

e ¢«. 279 mar. 

f 54. 

g X. 358. 

h μ. 18. 

i μ.14, α. 291 mar. 

k J. 248; cf. N. 
682, &. 31. 

1 ef. δ. GAG. 

m y. 204 mar. 

n 129, μ. 15; ef. d, 
584. 


| o t. 522. 
᾿ p α. 293. 





69. ᾿4.Είδαο. 


70. εὐ ξεργέα. 
ἕξειπον. 


γι. «αναξ. 
80, τελευτήσω καὶ Fégto. 


72. ἄχλα τον. 78. προσ- 


.--Ὁ-- ὁ ὦὃὋἢἢ.-ὦἷἧὙἣῖἝὙΟἠ...-.....-΄--΄Ξ΄Ξ΄΄΄΄ὃ-Ξ-Ξ-ὕ-ὕὕὕἝἝ-ὕὕὕ.ἅἍ....-ὦὃἅὃὔ-ἧ-ἵἷὗὐἃἷ͵Ξ-ἪἝἢςἝἝἷἝἷἝἌ“““ ὦ ..΄΄ὦἷἝἷἵἪ .....τςῷ,.ὸ. ..5..............ὕ...... 


67. ὃς ἔτρεφε a Stu. Vi. 56, ὃς σ᾽ ἔτρεφε B M. Vr. Vi. iii, ὅ σ᾽ fro. Π. 68. 


μεγαροισιν κατέλειπες (cf. 72) a. 
et mss. vii (vid. ad 54) var. 1. Eu.; 


2, axdavoroy A. a man. rec. H. aman. 2 
πισϑὲν K. Vi. so. 56 a@ B FI, ὃπισϑεν 


lov M.; καταλείπης y K. A. ex em., -λύτης Stu., ἐὼν ὄπιϑεν καταλείσεις Eu. 


73- μή te tor mss, x (ὦ B Vi. omn.) bis Eu. FI. Ro. 


74. κακκῆαι & B ΕἸ. et 


lib. pler., Aristar., Β. q., κακῆαι Vi. 133, κακκῆαι Eu. Ro., καταχῆαι Κ΄, κακ- 


κῆξ Vi. 5, κακκεῖαε A. Apoll. Lex. Hes 


(vulgata ed.) h. q.; ξὺν 


οσσά K., οσσα y Stu. Fl.; ἐστὶ 1. K. Vi. 50, gockw A. N. Vi. iii ΕἸ. 


ych. Herodian, ad 4. 302 “ἡ κοινὴ" 
i, gg 8 man. 1; aooa a, aoow BI. Vi. omn. Eu. Ro., 


o 


75+ σῆμα 


t ἐμοὶ K. Stu. ΕἸ.; geve a, χεῦαι B lem. h. et q. Hesych., χεῦσαι M. N. Vi. s, 


56, utr. Apoll. Lex.; deol 8. 
Vi. 5, 56. 


77. κέ μοι Vr. Vi. iii Ro.; τύμβον a; 
78. ἐγὼ wet’ A. G. Vr. Vi. so. 


ἐρετμῶ 


80. ἔρξω a B, φέξω K. 





the well known posture of a suppliant: 
80 in Holy Scripture “She caught him 
by the feet’’, 2. Kings IV. 27, — 
oida yag, used (mar.) of a strong 
presentiment; not, however, always 
verified; nor, therefore, here denoting 
any Prophetic gift in Elpenor, as now 
ead. 


73-8. ϑεῶν μήνιμα, “a provoca- 
tion to the gods’’, cf. 4schyl. Agam. 
1439, Χρυσηέδων μείλιγμα. Ina similar 
spirit Heotor, dying, warns Achilles of 
the profanity which he threatened in 
leaving his corpse to the dogs — the 
last and worst outrage in which enmity 
could indulge (mar.). The idea of 
divine vengeance incurred by neglect 
of the rites of burial, or rathor by wil- 
ful denial of them, appears strongly 


in Sophocl. Antig. — xaxxnat, see on 
t. 231. — σὺν τεύχεσιν, cf. Soph. 
Aj. 577, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα τεύχη κοίν᾽ ἐμοὶ 
τεθαάψεται; see App. G. 3 (14) and note. 
— ἀνδρὸς, the gen. is here in anacolu- 
thia with woz a construction more com- 
mon with participles, see on x. 483 
—s, — ἐρετμὸν, it would probably 
be stuck in the mound as a conspi- 
cuous mark of the sea-explorer lost on 
a foreign shore. There is an epitaph 
among the remains of Sapphé, Bergk. 
914, a8 follows, 
τῷ γριπεῖ Πελάγωνι πατὴρ ἐπέϑηκε 
Mevisxog 
κύρτον καὶ κώπαν, μνῆμα κακο- 
folag, 
where κύρτον means “ἃ tishorman’s 
(γφριπεύς) basket’’. 
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a 22d. | 
ly 225, 
ς 465. 
d 95. 
e 3. 505 mar. ΄ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 81—91. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


νῶϊ" μὲν ὡς ἐπέεσσιν" ἀμειβομένω" στυγεροῖσιν 
ἡμεϑ᾽, ἐγὼ μὲν avevter ἐφ᾽ αἴματι φάσγανον ἃ ἴσχων, 
εἴδωλον δ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ἑταίφου πόλλ᾽" ἀγορεῦον. 


τ 90, 381, 461, Ψ. ἤλθεῖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχὴ μητρὸς κατατεθϑνηκυίης, 


65; cf. 4. 543. 

gt. 394, φ. 220, 
ω. 384, K. 267. 

h ο. 356 —60. 

i Z. 221; εἴ. 2.68, 

k 55 mar, 

1 x. 58—67, ἃ. 49 
—50 

m 84 mar. 

n Ψ. 492 mar. 

o 569; ef. A. 15. 

yp 615. 


Αὐτολύκου ϑυγάτηρ μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αντέκλεια ,* 
τὴν ξωὴν κατέλειπον .ἱ dary sig Ἴλιον sone. 
τὴν μὲν ἐγὼ δάκρυσα" ἰδὼν ἐλέησά τε θυμῷ᾽ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὡς εἴων! προτέρην, πυκχενόν περ ἀχεύων, 
αἵματος ἧσσον ἵμεν πρὶν Τειρεσίαο πυϑέσθαι. 
ἦλθεν δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχὴ Θηβαίου" Τειρεσίαο, 
χρύσεον. σκῆπτρον ἔχων. ἐμὲ δ᾽ ἔγνω» καὶ προς- 


ἕειπεν 


a 54 -----.----....-......-.--  παΕ-.-..- 


81. επέεσσιν. 83. είδωλον. 86. δίλιον. 8). ιδών. οι. προσέξειπεν. 


81. ἀμειβόμενοι γ Stu. Vi. 50, -vog β. 


Stu. 


= e 8 
(vitiose -evcov) melius”’, h., -ον β. 


82. αἴματος B; ἴσχον M. N., ἴσχω γ 


> - 3 ο ~ 
83. ayogevow V., ἀγόρευεν H., -ey mss. xii (@ 8 Vi. omn.) Eu., ““-εὔον 


84. ἔπι Vi. 56, 133; κατατεϑνηκυίέας ἃ 


Vi. 5, 56, -wnxvins G. M.N., -νεευίης B y K. Vi. 133, -νηνίης H. eth. ΕἸ. v. 


lem. 86. ἐς N. 8) om. Vr. 


81—3. σευγεροῖσι, probably refers 
to the subject of the conversation, the 
unhappy fate of the luckless comrade; 
so (mar.). — φδἔδωλον, see on ὅ. 796. 
— ἀγορεῷον, this reading has the 
authority of the Scholl. H. and Vulg. 
and of the judgment of Buttmann and 
Dindorf. 

84—118. My mother's shade next ad- 
vanced. 1 had left her alive in Ithaca 
I shed tears at the sight of her now, 
but kept the blood sacred to Teiresias 
first. His shade advanced, knew me, 
and spoke to me. He asked, why I had 
come thither? and bade me let him drink. 
I did so, sheathing my sword. He knew 
my one wish was for my return, but 
warned me it would be diffi¢ult throagh 
Poseidon’s wrath. He bade me, when 
we should reach the S8un’s holy isle, 
beware of slaughtering the sacred herds. 
So we might all return safe. Other- 
wise 1 last, after all were lost, on board 
a foreign ship, should reach home 
alone, but only to find new troubles 
there, my house beset with suitors of 
my wife, and my substance eaten up — 
although this last outrage I should 
righteously avenge. 

85. Autolycus and Amphitheé were 


89. ἄσσον 1. 


go. ἐπὶ Eu. Fl. Ro. 





the parents of Anticleia mother of 
Odys. In τ΄ 394 foll. the story of the 
boar-hunt of Odys. with Autolycus’ sons 
is introduced. Autol. was king or noble 
in Parnesus. The locality, near Thebes, 
and some names in the pedigree given 
by the Scholl, (Hermes, Deedalion, Heos- 
phoras) point to a legendary Oriental, 
perhaps Phonician extraction. She 
died through pining for her absent son, 
the Scholl. say, hung herself. The 
expreasions of Euphorbus the swine- 
herd, λευγαλέω ϑανάτω ὡς μὴ Savor 
%.t.4., 0. 359—60, cf, 1. 202—-3, apree 
with this, although they do not strictly 
imply it. . . 

88--οἱ, ἀλλ᾽ ovd" ὧς x. t.1., this 
should be added to the instances of 
Odysseus’ strength of feeling but com- 
mend over it in App. #. 1 (το). — 
Τειρεσίαο, see on κ. 493. — ἀκῆπ- 
tevoy, the golden sceptre is borne 
also by Minos among the dead, and 
by Chryees amoag the living (mar.). 
It is thus the official aymbol of prophet, 
priest, and king or jadge. — ἔχων, 
not fem., 88 referred to ψυχῆ, but maac. 
88 to the person. If compared with 
ἀγοφεῦον, 83 exp., this seems a token 
of the living personality of the prophet 


yo 

















DAY χχχιν. OATZIEIAE A. 92—107. IgI 
“ Meoysvig Παερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀϑυσσεῦ,) ja 2. τ. 1, £1, 
tine’ αὖτ᾽, ὦ δύστηνε, λιπὼν" φάος ἠελίοιο 18, Ε 
ἤλυϑες, ὄφρα" ἴδῃ νέκυας καὶ ἀτέρπεας χῶρον; 1a mer 
95 ἀλλ’ ἀποχάξεο βόθρον, ἄπισχε δὲ φάσγανον ὀξὺ, "Ὁ 7 ws 
αἵματος ὄφρα πίω καί τοι νημορτέα" εἴπω." ἘΣ 200. 


100 


105 


as pdr’, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀναχασσάμενος ξέφος" ἀργυρόηλον i Ἡ. 441, I. 350. 


κουλεῷ é γκατ ἐπηξ᾽ὶ ὃ δ᾽ ἐπεὶκ xiev αἷμαὶ κελαινὸν, 

καὶ τότε δή μ᾽ ἐπέεσσι προςηύδα μάντις" ἀμύμων. 
νόστον δίζηαι μελιηδέα." φαίδιμ᾽ 9" Ὀδυσσεῦ" 

τὸν δέ τοι ἀργαλέον θήσει θεός" οὐ γὰρ ὀΐω 

λήσειν Ἐννοσίγαιον, 8? τοι κότον ἔνϑετο θυμῷ, 

χωόμενος ὅτι of υἱὸν φίλον ἐξαλάωσας. 4 


ik δ. ὁ 511. 
1 928, 232, 890, σ΄. 
1. 


m A. 92, 

ἢ ef, χ. 823. 

o x. 251 mar. 

p . 342; cf. B. 433, 
@. $2. 


q a. 69 mar. 
r §181, 370, @. 546. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι μέν κεὶ καὶ ὡς." κακά" περ πάσχοντερ, ἴχοισϑε, | « Γ. 159, «. 219. 


al x’ ἐθέλῃς σὸν ϑυμὸν ἐρυκακέειν καὶ ἑταίρων, 
ὁππότε χε πρῶτον πελάσῃς εὐεργέα" νῆα 
Θρινακίῃ" νήσῳ, προφυγῶὼν loadsa” πόντον, 





94. Fle. 96. felxo. 


6. ευ εργέα. 


92 om. mss. xiv (α B_y Vi. omn.) ΕἾ., 
Zenod., h. 


gs. δὲ om. Eu. 97. xoview 
103. φίλον υἱὸν α β. 


ἕκεσθε y Stu., Punote A., 


»νῖοι 
Stu., Ore a. 


οι 
ἔκεσθε K., 


99. μὲ ἐέκεσσι. 


hab. K. Μ. Eu. Ro, 
94. ἦλθες ἃ Bs tay a, ἴδης mes. xv (8 y Vi. omn.) Eu. ΕἸ. 


δ᾽ ἐγκατέθηξ᾽ corrupte H. 


-oo8e a B. 
N., -λεις Vi. s0, θέλης (mss. iii) lem. Te, «λεις Vi. 56. 


{ x. 189 mar. 
| u 4. 279 mar, 
v μ' 127, τ. 275. 


| w 8.56; cf. 4. 850, 
| d. 135 mar. 





100. eli fndéa. 103. fot. 


107. Frofesdéa, 


93. tint’ αὕτως 


102. ὅτε pro ὃ M. 
104. μέν ye y Stu. K. Fl, κε H.: 


105. ἐθέλης a B FIL, -λοις 
106, δὴ πρῶτον mas, viii 


ἢ 
(α y) ΕἸ., κὲν πρῶτον H., δή κεν 1.; πελάσεις N. v. lem. 





of the dead. Thus he knows Odys. 
and addresses him first before drinking 
of the blood; cf. x. 495 and note. 

94-6. véxvag » in a general sense, 
the dead’’, properly “186 corpses’’. 
This shows that a certain latitude of 
poetical language must be allowed in 
Homer’s description of the region of 
Aides and its temante, and does away 
with any pretence of distinction between 
εἴδωλον, ψυχὴ, aud the like. — ateg- 
xtée, ‘dismal’, — φάσγανον, the 
Scholl. mention a traditional notion 
that shades and supernatural bein 
feared a drawn sword. — νημερτέα 
εἴπω, see App. 6. 3 (18). 

1oo-— 4. gedendéa, significant by 
contrast with ἀργαλέον inf.; “you seek 
a happy return; « god will make it 


the reverse’. — λήσειν » the subject 
is probably ee. — 6, ‘for that’’. 
ἔνϑετο Sumi, cf. Ayosol ἐν ϑυμῷ 
βάλλονται are χόλον, im. 50. 
χωόμενος x, τ. 4., see 4. 534---5 and 
note. — μέν xe, the edd. before Wolf 
had μέν ye: both have mes. aathority 
(mid. mar.), but xe seems required by 
the apodosis here, so inf. 111 καί κἂν 
fe’ ... ἵμοισϑθε. — καὶ ὡς, “in spite 
of that’, — elg ᾿1ϑάκην, supplied 
ttt af, may be anderstood here 

107. @grvacin, the name is no doubt 
derived from the three-cornered form 
of Sicily; cf. insula nature triquetra (of 
Britain), Cesar de 8. G. V. 13, and 
Shakspeare’s ‘Nook -shotten isle’’, Α΄. 
Henry V. Act. III, Sc. 5, of Britain. But 
the poet transpesos his Holy Island of 





1g2 


a Θ. 
262—3, 322 


OATZZEIAZ Δ. 


108—120. [DAY xxxiv. 


545, fe tn | Booxopévas δ᾽ εὕρητε βόας" καὶ ἴφια μῆλα 


278, υ. 51, 1}. 504. Πελίου," ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει. 


b μ. 323, 2’, 
c ge. 151. 
x, 189 mar. 
e cf, Ζ. 349. 
f ¢. 173 mar. 
Ξ ¢. 534—5, 

h ο. 376. 

i a. 160 mar. 
k vy. 378, ὦ. 125. 
! y. 216 mar, 

ἣν α. 295—6 mar. 


n In Odys. dceies, | 
in Hl. plus vicies. | 


108. Figen. 


115. «οίκῳ. 


"τι. | tag εἰ μέν x ἀσινέας" ἑάας νόστου TE μέδηαι, 
| καί κεν ἔτ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ιθάκην, xaxa’ περ πάσχοντες, ἵκοισϑε᾿ 
εἰ δέ κε σίνηαι, τότε τοι τεκμαίρομ᾽ 5 GAs@gor 
νηΐ te καὶ ἑτάροις᾽ αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἴ περ κεν ἀλύξης. 
Owes καχῶς veiat, ὀλέσας ἄπο πάντας ἑταίρους, 
νηὸς ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίης. δήεις δ᾽ ἐν πήματα οἴκῳ. 
ἄνδρας" ὑπερφιάλους, of τοι βίοτον' κατέδουσιν, 
- μνώμενουν ἀντυθέην ἄλοχον καὶ ξδνα διδόντες" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τοι κείνων ye βίας! ἀποτέσεαι ἐλϑών. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν μνηστῆρας" ἐνὶ μεγάροισι τεοῖσιν 
κτείνῃς ἠὲ δόλῳ ἢ ἀμφαδὸν ὀξέϊ" χαλκῷ, 


117. Fedva. 


110. gag lem. ¥.; vdoroy a@ y Stu., νόστου τε B, τὲ 1. K. N., δὲ Vi. 133. 


111. Exno@e A. 112. δὲ καὶ A. 
K. Vi. 122 ΕἸ. 
(glossa) e v.; ἐνὶ H. 117. 


116. κατέδουσιν ΕἾ. 


ἔδνα γι α 


113. ἀλύξεις N. Υ-. lem. 
11g. δήεις A. M., dyee BI, δήσεις Vi. 5, 56, 297 ¢ @ in mar. 
B M. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50 ΕἸ., ἕδνα Eu. Ro. 
11g. ἐπεὶ a y Sto. ΕἸ. 


114. ἀπὸ A. 


120. κτεέψνεις Vi. 56 Stu.; ἀμφανδὸν B. 





the Sun somewhere to the N. E., (since 
Thrinakié lies not far from Circé’s isle, 
which is in that quarter) retaining the 
name of a real island, but fitted to a 
fabulous conception. Jee further on ug. 
127, and App.C.1. vig gives the name 
Trinacria to Sicily, ΠῚ. 582 ef αἱ., 

where he places also the Cyclops’ island, 
ib. 580 foll. — doeedéa, the shade of 
violet is perhaps not so much intonded 
as the general colour of blue; cf. ἐόδντα 
σίδηρον, H. 850; since common iron, 
e.g. 88 used in hoops, will sometimes 
show shades of that colour. Mr. Glad- 
stone III. iv. 470—1, thinks that, ‘‘when 
we examine the poet's employment of 
cognate words, it is obvious that he 
can mean little more by the epithet, 
than to convey rather vague idea of 
darknegs’’: see on ἐ. 426. 

108—10. Boas x, τ. a., see App. C. 1. 
— ὃς xart’ x. τ. λ., Soph. Fragm. 
284 Dind, transfers the epithets to Time, 
ὃ πανϑ᾽ ὁρῶν καὶ xavt ἀκούων 
πάντ᾽ ἀναπτύσσει χρόνος. --- ἑάᾳς. 
here is subjunct., but τι 374 ἱπαϊοδῖ,; 
here its correlated forms would be sans 
ἐᾷς, there ἐάεις ἐᾷς; see Ahrens, Gr. 
Form. § 51. 

113—7. ἀλύξης, it seems to be im- 


plied, if we compare his conduct in εἰ. 
320—73, that he might escape, if he 
did not share their sacrilegious act. 
ὀψὲ κακῶς, see on 1. §34—5. — xat- 
ἐδονται, ϑομαι is fut, in J. 237, and 
so this is best taken here, since the 
conduct referred to did not begin till 
the last three years of his absence, and 
therefore was not going on when Tei- 
resias spoke this. — édva, some of 
these are enumerated, robe, earrings, 
necklace, etc. in 6. 291 foll. , where 
however they are merely called δώρα: 
see App. A. 14. 

118—37. He continued his prediction. 
I should avenge myself on the suitors, 
and then set off on my last voyage, 
taking an oar on my shoulder, till 1 
reached men who knew neither sea, 
nor salt, nor ships. There a stranger 
would accost me and call it a win- 
nowing -shovel, I was then to set up 
the oar, sacrifice to Poseidon, return 
home, sacrifice to the heavenly gods, 
and so amidst the happiness of my 
people, await my death, which was to 
come from the sea. 

118—20. These lines clearly predict 
the μνηστηροφονία of book 1. leaving 
open the method, ἠὲ δόλω ἢ ἀἄμφαδον. 





123. οὐδ᾽ ἔθ᾽ ἔγουσεν et sup. ἔδουσιν Vi. 5. 


J. 127. συμβλ, @ G. M. Vi. 133 Eu, εὐνρβά. B 
128. φήῃ͵ « BY. lem., φήη E 


" . 
δ᾽ B, τ᾽ Vi. 56, δ᾽ et eu y 
H. vy. lem. et rell.; ὁδοέτης Vi. 5. 





DAY xxx1v.| OATZZEIAS Δ. 121—129. 193 
ἔρχεσθαι" dijxeta, λαβὼν εὐῆρες" ἐρετμὸν, oes 
εἰς 0 κε τοὺς ἀφέκηαι, of οὐκ- ἴσασι ϑάλασσαν ς οἵ, ε. 135.-9. 
ἀνέρες, οὐδέ ® ὥλεσσιὰ μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ" ἔδουσιν" 8 τ΄ ὦ Mt e 466. 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα τοί γ᾽ ἴσασι νέας φοινικοπαρῇους, Γ ef. ¢ 136 mar. 
125 οὐδ᾽ εὐήρε᾽ε ἐρετμὰ, τά τε πτερὰ νηυσὶ πέλονται. ΨΥ ᾿ψ, 18, 
σῆμα" δέ τοι ἐρέω μάλ᾽ ἀριφραδὲς, οὐδέ! oe λήσει" |. Ῥ δ 
ὁππότε xev δή τοι ξυμβλήμενος" ἄλλος ὁδίτης k ἡ. 204 mar. 
gin ἀϑηρηλοιγὸν ἔχειν ἀνὰ φαιδίμῳι dpa, te ee 
καὶ τότε δὴ γαίῃ πήξας" εὐῆρες" égerpor, n 121 mar. 
122. Féouet. 124. ye Séoaes. 
. δ᾽ ἤπειτα mss. xi (e, B Vi. omn.) Fl. Ro., δ᾽ ἔπειτα A. 122. εἰσόκε 


124. τοί ye @, tol 


Vi. 133, φήη Eu.; ἔχϑιν oe ἀνὰ K. Stu. 


On this and its consequences the con- 
clusion of the poem depends. The 
sequel sketches the outline of a further 
final adventure, which seems feeble 
and almost futile, as it stands here, 
but which most probably was developed 
in a further poem perhaps by another 
hand; see on 134 inf. Similarly we have 
in 8. 500 foll. a sketch of a probably 
similar distinct poem on the fall and 
sack of Troy, and in γ. 130 foll. 254 foll. 
there occur sketches of incidents cap- 
able of similar treatment, all suggest- 
ing the connexion of the Odyssey and 
Iliad with the ‘‘Epic Cycle’’. 

121. δἥπειτα, this reading of crasis 
has a large preponderance of mas. 
in its favour, and seems a form to 
which recitation would most natur- 
ally tend, It has therefore been re- 
tained here. For similar instances see 
τἄλλα & 430, οὗμος Θ. 360. Bekk. 
Hom. Bldtt. p. 173 has collected a large 
number of others. — λαβὼν, i. e. 
bearing it by land, as a badge of sea- 
adventure and insular origin. It should 
be noticed that, in his account of this 
to Penelopé, p. 267 foll. Odys. inserts, 
ἐπεὶ μάλα πολλὰ βροτῶν ἐπὶ ἄστε᾽ 
ἄνωγεν ἐλθεῖν, which does not appear 
here. It is, however, a natural-in- 
ference that he would have far to go 
to find the place indicated. 

122---. οὐχ ἴσασι x. τ. λ., this ignor- 
ance is intended as a mark. of extreme 
remoteness from the Greek world, and 


HOM. OD. II. 


so of outer-barbarism. The Scholl. and 
Eustath. give a region called Bounima 
or Celcea as intended. Pausan. I. 12 un- 
derstood the Epirots, see alsoTacit Germ. 
3. We gather from the further mention 


“of “galt”? that the sea was the known 


source of that condiment in Homer's 
time — a mark of antiquity; cf. Varro’s 
remark de ἢ. AR. 11. 11, 6, melior fos- 
silis quam marinus, a8 though the former 
denoted an advance in civilization; so 
the Via Salaria, Plin. XXXI. 7, 41, 
was the road by which the ancient 
Sabines fetched their salt. Sallust, Ju- 
gurth, 89 (Ni.), speaks of a people ‘who 
used no salt — a trace of barbarism. 
-- φοινικοπαρήους, ef. note on μεᾶ- 
τοπάρῃοι, ει. 125. — EQET UA τά τε 
κι τι 4., see App. F. 1 (7) note δὶ 


126—8. Oya, “ὁ sign’ that the 
end of his wandering was attained. — 
ἀϑηρηλοιγὸν, see App. F. 1 (14) and 
note*.— parcdip@ Gu, οὗ, ἃ fragment 
of the Ὀδυσσεῦ, ᾿Ακανδοπλὴξ, which 
probably embodied some version of the 
present adventure, Soph. Fragm. 403 
Dind., πόδαπον τὸ δῶρον ἀμφὶ φαι- 
δέμοις ἔχων ὥμοις: and another 
Fragm. of the same, cited by the Schol. 
here, ὥμοες ἀθηφόβρωτον ὅ ὄργανον 
φόρων, and explained by ἀϑήρης κένη- 
τρον a “‘stirrer of the husk”; cf. 
Aristoph. Plut. 673, ἀϑάρης χύτρα, 
where the word seems to mean “gruel’’ 

r “porridge’’. 


13 


194 


a ὅ. 473 mar. 
b y. 43 mar. 
ς cf. ε. 289. 
d εἴ, σ. 263. 
e y. 144 mar. 
f δ. 479 mar. 


n y. 19 mar, 


OATZZEIAZ A. 130—138. 


[DAY XxxIVv. 


ῥέξας" ἱερὰ καλὰ Ποσειδάωνι" ἄνακτι, 
ἀρνειὸν: ταῦρόν te συῶν τ᾽ ἐπιβήτορα κάπρον, 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἀποστείχειν, ἔρδειν ϑ᾽ ἱερὰς" ἑκατόμβας 
ἀϑανάτοισι[ ϑεοῖσι. τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν, 
πᾶσι μάλ᾽ ἐξείης "5 ϑάνατος δέ τοι ἐξ ἁλὸς αὐτῷ 
ἀβληχρὸς" μάλα τοῖος ἐλεύσεται, ὃς κέ σε πέφνῃ 
"]γήραικ ὕπο λιπαρῷ ἀρημένον"ϊ ἀμφὶ δὲ λαοὶ" 

ὄλβιοι ἔσσονται" rads τοι νημερτέα" εἴρω."" 

ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μὲν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον᾽ 





130. άνακτι. 


130. ἔρξας K. et var. 1. A. 
A 


o 
Apoll, Lex.; xEQyn H. 


ἀραρημένον I.; δ᾽ ἑταῖροι sive potius δὲ λαοὶ Eu. 


132. Folxad’ ἐέρδειν. 


131. ἐπιβητῆρα β. 
. 1. K. Ν. Vi. 5, 50 Eu. ΕἸ., ἔρδειν α B VY. lem. 
ἁλὸς Eu. Wo, ἐξ ἁ. lib., cf. Schol. Δ. 163. 


137. Felon. 138. προσέξειπον. 


132. ἀποστέχειν K.; ἔρδειν 
134. σοι ΕἾ. ; ἔξαλος vel ἐξ 
135. ἀμβληχρὸς Vi. 5; ἅμα pro μάλα 


136. γήρᾳ Vi. 5, 56 Eu., γήρα β H.I. K. N. Vi. so ΕἸ. ; 


σοι 
137. τοι Ν. 





130---ἰ. ῥέξας, the asyndeton here 
is deliberate, not metri gratia merely, 
as ῥέξας ® might stand. — Ποσειδά- 
eye, the “immortals who hold heaven”’ 
are mentioned distinctly 133 inf. There 
seem to be two reasons for thus singling 
out Poseidon 1.) He partakes of the 
nature of an infernal deity, as wield- 
ing the destructive powers of the sea. 
Thus nearly all his sea-agency in the 
poem is to produce storm, wreck, and 
disaster (δ. so6 foll., 2. 366 foll., ». 160 
foll.); see also note on y.6, and 2.) Odyss, 
seems to sacrifice in expiation of the 
offence he had given Poseidon, and in 
solemn truce against his further wrath. 
The setting up of the oar marks sol- 
emnly the spot, where the pacification 
of Poseidon was effected, and his own 
wanderings were concluded. — ἄρ- 
vetoy x. τ᾿ 1., Eustath. says that τριτ- 
svc was the name anciently given to 
such a threefold sacrifice: it is a trace 
of the sacredness of the number 3, as 
the trine invocation, App. C. 6, and 
the custom of thrice calling the dead, 
t. 65. So in Aristoph. Plut. 819— 20 
we read βουϑυτεὶ uy καὶ τράγον καὶ 
κριὸν ἐστεφανωμένος. The suovetau- 
γα of the Romans is the same, sub- 
stituting bull for goat. Similarly Pho- 
tius (Ni.) cites Callimachus as describ- 
ing τριττύαν as consisting of ram, bull, 
and pig. — ἐπιβήτορα » ef. Theoer. 


XXV. 128, πώντες δ᾽ (ταῦροι) ἐπι - 
βήτορες oly ἔσαν ἤδη. 

133—4. αϑανάτοισι... πᾶσι such 
a solemn act of devotion, at which 
however Artemis was overlooked, oc- 
curs in I. 536 foll. — getAa goes with 
πᾶσι, asin μάλα πάντας P. 356, so 
μάλα πολλὰ, μάλα μυρίαι etc. 

134—7. ϑάνατος, the Scholl. give 
a story from “the Cycle’’, that Tele- 
gonus, son of Odys. by Circ&, was 
armed by Hephestus with a spear 
pointed with the sharp fin of a mon- 
strous sea-roach (στρυγὼν), caught by 
the sea-god Phorcys, with which, on 
landing in Ithaca in quest of his father, 
he unawares mortally wounded him. On 
this subject was the Τ᾽ λεγονία of Eu- 
gammon, an abridgement of which is 
prefixed to the Ven. Schol. p. iii; as was 
the Ὀδυσσϑθὺς “AxavPoxi7§ of Soph., 
cited above on 128. This accords with 
ἐξ ἁλὸς (n. Ὁ. var. 1, ἔξαλος), but hardly 
with ἀβληχρὸς u.t-; which should mean, 
“wholly without violence’. The words 
of the oracle have the obscurity common 
to oracles. — “λα t., Bee ON ἃ. 209. 
— γήραι, see on δέπαι x. 316. — 
λειπαρῷ, ‘‘well-to-do”, opposed to 
ynoat λυγρῷ mar. — ἀρ ov, see 
on £. 2. — Aaol ολβιοι, a mark of 
royal felicity, sce mar. 

138—54. I told the prophet I ac- 
cepted heaven’s decree, and begged 


130 





135 











145 





DAY XXXIV. | OATZZEIAL A. 139— 148. 195 
“Τειρεσέη, τὰ" μὲν ἄρ που ἐπέχλωσαν ϑεοὶ αὐτοί, | a γ. 208 mar 
140 ἀλλ΄ ἄγε wor” τόδε εἰπὲ καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον" 0 305. of a 680 

μητρὸς τήνδ᾽ ὁρόω ψυχὴν“ κατατεϑνηνυίης" d A. 565, 569 
ἣ δ᾽ ἀκέουσ᾽ ἃ ἥσται σχεδὸν αἵματος, οὐδ᾽ ἐξὸν υἱὸν |* sa, π᾿ 458 
ἔτλη" tcavra! ἰδεῖν, οὐδὲ προτιμυϑήσασϑαι. P. 384; cf. ὁ. 311 
εἰπὲ, ἄναξ, πῶς κέν με ἀναγνοίηξ τὸν" ἐόντα." ¢ ὌΝ 

ὃς ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ αὐτίώκ᾽ ἀμειβόμενος προςέξιπεν |h a. 289, υ. 218; 
e ἢ : ef. 2. 475. 
ῥηίδιόν τοι ἔπος ἐρέω καὶ ἐνὶ! φρεσὶ ϑήσω᾽ iT. 121. 
ὃν teva μέν κεν ἐᾷς νεκύων" κατατεθνειώτων k x. δϑ0. 
αἵματος! ὦσσον ἴμεν, & δέ τοι νημερτὲς" ἐνίψει" my. vO, 827. 





140, ἐειπέ. 143. ἑὸν. 144. ξειπὲ, Favaé. 145. wo00éFarney. 146. 
«ξέπος Feota. 
κ 
141, ὁρῶ B; κατατοθνηυίης H., -νηκυέης I. Μ. Vi. 133, 56. 142. οὐδὲ 
ὃν γ Sta. Eu., οὐδέ of N., οὐδ᾽ ξὸν ex em. H. sic ἃ β. 143. ἐς om. B; ἐς 


ἄντα «1. K. M. Vr. Vi. iii, 
G., τοῖον ΕἸ. Ro. 


144. ἀναγνοέην V. lem., υἱὸν pro τὸν var. 1. 
145. αὐτις y Α. Stu. Vr. Fl. Ald. Lov. 


146. te ἕπος ἃ 


B; ἐνὶ H. ex em. β, ἐπὶ mss. xi (@ y Vi. omn.); ϑείω K. ΕἾ, et var. 1. A., 


Byo Vi. 133. 
Vi. iii) FL 


147. 


ἃς εἴας ἐάσιν var. 1. a; κατατεθνοιώτων mss. x (a B 
148. ἐνίσπη a y Stu., ἐνέψη Vi. 5 v. a man. 2 FI, ἐνέψει B. 





him to tell me how my motber might 
be bronght to recognize me, who sat 
in silence near with eyes averted. He 
replied, that whosoever I let drink of 
the blood, would speak to me and 
speak the truth, but none beside, With 
that the seer withdrew. I waited till 
my mother approached. She came, 
drank the blood, knew me, and spake. 


139. ἐπέχλωσαν, see on a. 17—8. 
With this common-place remark Odys. 
dismisses the elaborate prophecy which 
he had come to seek. But although 
he thus lightly accepts the inevitable 
future and addresses himself to the 
immediate present — which is prob- 
ably intended as characteristic of the 
man — he treasures up the prediction 
for fature use, and on his return duly 
details it to his wife, with a somewhat 
solemn exordium, in . 264 foll. 


141-4. eat ATED., Bekker Hom. Blatt. 
p. 227 —8, says that κατατεθνηκυίης 
is the form better supported by author- 
ity, but does not retain it in his own 
edition. — ἔσαντα ἰδεῖν, because 
she was not conscious of his presence; 
which fact, however, Odys. did not 
realize; which accounts for his ex- 


pression, οὐδ᾽... ἔτλη ἕ. ἐδ... as surprised 
at such strangely apathetic demeanour. 
This fact is not expressly stated by 
Teir., but must be inferred. — yee 
avayvoly, the hiatus is commonly 
found with the penthemimeral csesura, 
when of the “‘bucolic” form, t. 6. after 
a trochee. Spitzner de V. Her. p. 143 
—4 has collected a large number of 
Homeric examples of this usage. — 
τὸν ἐόντα here probably = τὸν Favre, 
see mar.: the explanation of Faesi, 
making τὸν a predicate, which he 
supports by καί σφεας ὠέσϑην τοὺς 
ἔμμεναι, π. 475, seems unsuitable: 
τοὺς is in that passage defined by 
what precedes, as ‘‘the persons ex- 
pected or spoken of’’, whereas there 
is nothing similarly to define τὸν here. 


146—8. ῥηΐδιον, this adj. is es- 
pecially used of the facility arising 
from supernatural power, or here, 
knowledge; cf. π. 211, ῥδηέδιόν ye 
ϑεοῖσι, and T. 265—6, ὡς ov yids 
ἐστὶ Peay ἐρικυϑέα δῶρα ἀνδράσι ye 
ϑνητοῖσι δαμημέναι, cf. also ῥεῖα 
ϑεὸς γ᾽ ἐθέλων καὶ τηλόθεν ἄνδρα 
σαῶσαι, γ. 131. --- κατατεϑνειώτων 
... ἄσσον, 5869 ON κ. £30—1.—  Eviwet, 


13* 


106 


ἃ ¢. 524 mar. 

b η. 259 mar. 

ec 4. 140, E. 798. 
ἃ P. 84. 

e x. 418. 


f τ. 492, y. 486, 
yw. 10, 105, o. 
478, A. 414, 

ᾳ 154, ν. 341, M. 
240, Ο. 191, @. 
56, YW. 51. 

h x. 305. 

i φΦ. 282. 







ξωὸς ἐών; χαλεπὸν" 


150. Ἄιδος. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ Δ. 149—158. 


Isl. favaxtog. 


[DAY xxxIV. 


ᾧ δέ x’ ἐπιφϑονέοις, 6 δέ τοι πάλιν εἶσιν ὀπίσσω." 
ὃς φαμένη ψυχὴ μὲν ἔβη δόμον" “Aidos εἴσω 

Τειρεσίαο ἄνακτος, ἐπεὶ κατὰ ϑέςφατ᾽ ἔλεξεν. 

αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν αὐτοῦ μένον" ἔμπεδον, ὄφρ᾽ ἐπὶ μήτηρ 

ἤλυϑε, καὶ πέεν αἷμα“ κελαινεφές" αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἔγνω, 

καίς μ᾽ ὀλοφυρομένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδα᾽ 
“céxvoy! ἐμὸν, πῶς ἦλθες ὑπὸξ ξόφον ἠερόεντα, 


ὃὲ rade ξωοῖσιν ὁρᾶσϑαι. 


μέσσῳ γὰρ μεγάλοι' ποταμοὶ καὶ δεινὰ ῥέεϑρα, 
ἰῷ κεανὸς μὲν πρῶτα, τὸν οὔ πῶς ἔστι περῆσαι, 





154. féxea. 


6 
149. ἐπιφϑονέεις γ A. Stu. ΕἸ., -νεοις α B H., «ψεξξις Vi. 56 (hic lectum fuaisse 
ὃς δέ x” ἐπιφϑονέοι prodit non obscure corrupt. schol. h., vid. quae infra in comm. 


adnotantur; nisi fort. @élecg of leg. sit). 


ος ὃν ς 
158. πρῶτα τὸν BH., πρῶτα ον G. M.; 


B; ἐστὶ mss. vii (Vi. 


accord. to Buttm. Zeztl. 21, a fut. 
formed from, aor. ἥνισπον or ἔνισπον. 

149—50. ᾧ δέ x ἐπιφϑονέοις, the 
Schol. H. is corrupted here. It stands 
at present οὕτως δὲ ἐπεὶ πρόκειται ὅτι 
ϑέλει σοι φϑονῆσαι ὑποστρέψει 
πάλιν ὄπισϑεν. The spaced words 
would suggest that og δέ x” ἐπιφϑο- 
γέοι was the reading which the Schol. 
was explaining; and possibly this read- 
ing may have had its origin in the 
“‘erudging’’ silence which Ajax observes 
inf. 563. It is possible, however, that 
we should read in the Schol. itself ov- 
tog δὲ ὅτῳ and ϑέλεις of φϑονῆσαι. --- 
δόμον ᾿Αἴδος εἴσω, see App. G. 3 
(9) (ro). 

154—79. She asked how I, a living 
man, had come thither, across those 
fearful rivers — Ocean especially, and 
that on foot. Was I wandering still, 
nor yet had seen my home and wife? 
I replied, I had come, whither des- 
tiny led me, to consult Teiresias, I 
was a wanderer still, nor had touched 
my native shore since I left it for the 
Trojan war. I asked how she had died 
— through sickness, or the shaft of 
Artemis? I enquired after my father 
and my son, was my royalty safe with 
them, or was I deemed dead, and was 


1s7—9. ΤΟ. H. v. [] Wo. Bek. Di. 


πρῶτον ὃν οὕπω Schol. &. 200, οὕπω 


omn.); περίίσσαι Μ. 


another in my place? I asked too, 
how had my wife determined — to 
wait and ward my house and heir, or 
to wed some noble Achswan? 

15s—9. ξόφον yegderta, the far- 
ther brink of the Ocean-stream lay 
outside the course of the sun and par- 
took of the gloom of the Cimmerians, 
probably, deepeningin intensity towards 
the region of Aides; hence ξόφος ἤερ. 
is a metonym for the place of the 
dead, see App. 6. 3 (8) (9). But the word 
ξόφος need not be understood as de- 
noting a westerly direction, unless 
directly contrasted with qo τ΄ ἠέλιόν 
τ, 88 in v, 240—-1. The lines 157—g9 
are rejected by the Scholl. The re- 
mark of 159 is void of point, since she 
must have well known that he took 
12 ships to Troy, and even speaks of 
his ship in 161, as the possible means 
of his wandering thither; nor does his 
reply at all notice this part of her 
short speech, — wewta, the word is 
not superfluous, although lacking any 
completing phrase as δεύτερα etc, The 
incompleteness of the expression makes 
it perhaps more forcible, as implying 
that none are worthy to be mentioned 
by the side of Ocean; it is ‘‘first” and 
last. 


τος, 


155 














ΤΑΥ͂ xxxiv.| OATZZEIAL A. 159—175. 


[πεξὸν" gover’, ἢν μή τις ἔχῃ εὐεργέχ" vija.] 
160 ἡ νῦν δὴ Toolntev’ ἀλώμενος ἐνθάδ᾽ χάνεις, 
νηΐζο τε καὶ ἑτάροισι, 
εἰς Ἰθάκην; οὐδ᾽ εἶδες ἐνὶ μεγάροισι γυναῖκα; 
as ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον 
“μῆτερ ἐμὴ. χρειῶβ μὲ κατήγαγεν εἰς ᾽Αΐδαο, 
165 ψυχῇ χρησόμενον Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο. 
oti γάρ πω σχεδὸν ἦλϑον "Ayatidos,* οὐδέ πω ἀμῆς! 
γῆς ἐπέβην," ἀλλ᾽ αἰὲν ἔχων ἀλάλημαι ὀϊζξὺν,» 
ἐξο οὗ τὰ πρώτισϑ᾽ ἑπόμην ᾿4γαμέμνονι δίῳ 
ἼΜΛιον» εἰς εὔπωλον,. ἵνα Τρώεσσι μαχοίμην. 
170 ἀλλ᾽ " cys μοι τόδε εἰπὲ καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον᾽ 
τίς νύ δὲ κὴρ" ἐδάμασσε τανηλεγέος" ϑανάτοιο: 
q δολιχὴ νοῦσος :" ἢ "Ἄρτεμις" ἰοχέαιρα 
οἷς" ἀγανοῖς βελέεσσιν ἐποιχομένη κατέπεφνεν. 
εἰπὲ" δέ μοι πατρός τε καὶ υἱέος, ὃν κατέλειπον, 
Ἶ ἔτι πὰρ κείνοισιν ἐμὸν γέρας. ἠέ τις ἤδη 


175 ἢ 


ιό2. οὐ βεῖδες. 


163. προσέξειπον. 
169. ξΐλιον. 


159. εὐξεργέα. 
170, 174. Feume. 173. Foie. 


149. ἐόντ᾽ Eu. Ro., ἔχη "BH. I. 
vow A., ἢ δὴ νῦν Vi. so, δὴ om. @ Vi. §, 56. 
165. χρησάμενον Vi. 5. 166. ἀμῆς a Bl. πὰ 
ἀλλά γε Ν. Vr. 171. pavoleyéos Vr. Vi. 50 A. ex em. 
A. I. K. N. Vi. iii Fl. ἡ ... ἢ H.; δουλιχὴ ΕἸ. 


ἔπει: ἐχομένη (vol, ει) α. 174. πατρὸς καὶ Vi. 
κατέλιπον α; οὗς κατέλιπον Aristoph., h. 
né τις Vi. so. Eu. FI. Ro. 


ee 


πολὺν χρόνον; οὐδέ xa HABE! 


§, 86 Eu.; vlog 
175. ἢ wag ἐκείνοις ἐστὶν Eu. Ro.; 


197 


a ec. 50 mar. 

Ὁ «. 279 mar. 

c ε. 259. 

d ζ. 206. 

e ε. 173 mar. 

f 166. 

g ὅ. 312 mar. 

ἢ x, 491—2 mar. 
i 481—2, 

k i rag a 107; 


1 eis, Kas. 
τὰ cf. ὅδ. 521. 


ΔΙ], b. 415. 


o A. 6. 

p IZ. 576. 

q β. 18 mar. 

r a. 324 mar. 

s 398; cf. A. 228. 
t y. 238 mar. 

u 199, o. 408. 

v ¢. 102 mar. 

Ἢ y. 280 mar. 

x cf. 458, 492—4. 
y 0. 522; cf. 495. 


164. “AF¢dao. 


160. ἦ δὴ νῦν Vr., ἢ νῦν Κ. Vi. 5, ἤδη 
161—2. 1 Aristoph., h. 
N. Vi. 50, 133 Eu. ΕἸ. 
172. ἧ. .Ἦα 
173. ἀγανοῖσι βέλεσσι H. L; 


. 170. 


; ove Vi. 5; ° 


160—2. Pb ose ἑτάροισι, “ship” and 
‘“crew’’ are viewed as one, jointly form 
ing the means of his coming; so mar. — 
πολὺν χρόνον should be joined with 
ἀλώμενος. His coming to that remote 
and forlorn region leads her to sup- 
pose what was the fact, that he has 
wandered ever since he ‘left Troy. 

163—9. yee me ... Tet eciao, 
cited in a parodistic way by Lucian, 
Necyom. p. 225. yQetad does not seem 
to mean any overpowering external 
force, like that of destiny (μοῖρα), but 
the obligation to act in a particular 
way, which arises from a sense of 
interest. He expects to derive ad- 
vantages from consulting Teires. 479 


—8o, and does in fact depart with the 
knowledge of the conditions of his 
return, and of the state of things to 
be expected in his house. — εὔπω- 
λον, only found as epith. of Ilion; cf. 
Φρύγας αἰολοπώλους, r. 18s. The 
same element in each, πώλος, ‘‘foal’’, 
seems to mark Asiatic soil as the best 
known nursery of horses. 


171—9g. κῆρ, akin to κεέρω, “I cut’’, 
probably here in the original sense 

‘fatal blow’’; so καιρὸς καέριος; cf. 
tempus akin to τέμνω. — κατέπεφνϑν, 
see on y. 280 mar.; “or the shafts of 
Artemis, Silently falling in a sweet 
death-rain”’, Worsley. — γέρας, see 
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177. Fees. 182. Fos. 


176. οὐκ ἔτι]. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΒΕΊΙΑΣ Δ. 176—186. 


ἀνδρῶν" ἄλλος ἔχει. ἐμὲ δ᾽ οὐχέτι" φασὶ νέεσϑαι. 
| slat δέ μοι μνηστῆςς ἀλόχου βουλήν τε νόον τε, 
ἠὲ μένει παρὰ παιδὶ, καὶ ἔμπεδα" πάντα φυλάσσει", 
ἢ ἤδη μιν ἔγημεν ᾿Αχαιῶν" ὅς τις ἄριστος." 
ast ἐφάμην, ἣ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο πότνιαν 


184. Fixniog. 


[DAY XxxIV. 





? 


μητὴρ 


“καὶ! λίην κείνη ye μένδι τετληότι" ϑυμῷ 

σοῖσιν! ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν" ὀϊξυραὶ δέ of αἰεὶ 
φϑίνουσιν νύκτες" τε καὶ ἤματαο δακχρυχεούσῃ. 

σὸν δ᾽ οὔ πω τις ἔχει καλὸν γέρας" ἀλλὰν ἕκηλος 
Τηλέμαχος τεμένεαι νέμεται καὶ δαῖτας" ἐΐσας 
δαίνυται.," ἃς! ἐπέοικε δικαςπόλον" ἄνδρ᾽ ἀλεγύνειν "" 


185. ἐξίσας. 186. ἄς te Fefoexe. 


178. πὰρ G. (post hunc addunt cum aliqua var. |. distichon a 
τ. 526—7 petitum 8 G. I. Vr. Vi. so et in mar. H.). 


179. ἢ Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. 183. 


φινύϑουσιν Vi. 5, 56 ἃ (sed corr. man. 1), -ot K. N. Vi. 133, φϑένουσι L Vr. 


Eu. ΕἸ.; δάκρυ χέουσῃ M. N., rell. daxevz., sic ΕἸ, Ro. 
£. 54 Hesych. Eu. h, οἱ 4. lem. 


). 185. τεμένη a@ t. ad 
1], Ro.; τεμενεα Aristar., he 





on ἢ. 150, “royalty’’. — νέεσϑαι, 
see on β. 230—8. — παρὰ, “to watch 
over’’; since, if she remarried, she 
would go to her new husband’s house 
leaving Telem., scarcely yet twelve 
years old, in his own. — ἔμπεδα 
φυλάσσειν, “to keep in their places”’. 


180—209. “Thy wife”, she replied, 
“abides in thy house patient but sor- 
“rowful. Thy royalty is not usurped, 
‘“‘for Telemachus administers it and 
‘*holds its privileges. Thy father, winter 
“Sand summer alike, lives aloof from 
“the city, on rustic fare and poorly 
“clad, like a household serf, through 
“longing for thee. Similar was my 
‘hapless lot; not the arrow of the Ar- 
‘“‘temis, nor sickness slowly wasting 
“brought me hither; but my despond- 
“ing yearnings for thee, my son’’. 

She spake. I thrice strove to em- 
brace her; thrice she eluded, shadow- 
like, my grasp. With a sore heart I 
spake again. 


181—6. xal λέην, see on a. 46. — 
τετληότι &., “patiently”. — γέρας, 
see on ἢ. 150; “royalty’’; and cf. Hy. 
XXIX. 4, καλὸν ἔχουσα γέρας καὶ 
τίμιον.---δαῖτας.... ἃς..«.αλεγύνειν», 
by referring to a. 374, ὃ. 38, ν.23,) δαῖτας 


ἀλεγύνειν seems to mean, “to frequent, 
or be a guest at, feasts”. ἄλεγ. in 
other uses, is merely to “‘bestow care 
οἱ", “care for’’; cf. ἀγλαὰ ἔργ᾽ aie- 
γύνειν, Hy. Ven. τι. The explana- 
tion given here, πάντες γὰρ καλέου- 
σιν means, that he was freely invited, 
ἴ. 6. by the neighbouring princes, ‘'re- 
ceived’’, as we say, ‘‘in society”. The 
suitors, it should be observed, had not 
yet set up their scene of licensed 
revelry in Odysseus’ palace. They 
therefore, or some of them, may be 
included among the πάντες here. Ni., 
referring to §. 55, ἐς βουλὴν ἕνα μιν 
κάλεον Φαίηκες ἀγαυοὶ, and to Γ' 
250, suggests that, “invite him”’ or 
rather “desire him’’ to perform royal 
functions, as a δικάσπολος ἀνὴρ, is 
the sense, and that the banquets were 
regarded in the nature of fees for judic- 
ature; cf. λιπαρὰς τελέουσι θέμιστας, 
I. 155. Not satisfied, however, with this 
he inclines to regard the word καὶ. 
as corrupt, and suggests that κομέ- 
over, in sense of “foster and tend”’, 
may be read. But καλέουσι may well 
refer to complimentary invitations, re- 
cognizing the youth’s rank and pro- 
spective royalty, rather than the dis- 
charge of its actual functions. Eustath. 


180 


Ὶ 85 


90 


195 


DAY XxxIVv.| 





πάντες" γὰρ καλέουσι. πατὴρ δὲ σὸς αὐτόϑιν μέμνει |* 
ἀγρῷ, οὐδὲ πόλινδες κατέρχεται" οὐδέ οἵ εὐναὶ : 
δέμνια" καὶ χλαῖναι" καὶ ῤήγεα' σιγαλόεντα" d 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ yé χεῖμα μὲν cider, ὅϑι Ouwes, ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, e 
ἐν κόνιξ ἄγχι πυρὸς, κακὰ" δὲ χροὶ εἵματα εἷται"' : 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν ἔλθῃσι Bégos* τεϑαλυῖά τ᾽ ὀπώρη, ἡ 
πάντῃ of κατὰ! γουνὸν ἀλφῆς οἰνοπέδοιο 
φύλλων" χεκλιμένων χϑαμαλαὶν βεβλήαται εὐναί" Ι 
ἔνϑ᾽ ὅ γεο κεῖτ᾽ ἀχέων, μέγα» δὲ φρεσὶ πένϑος ἀέξει, 
σὸν νόστον ποϑέων᾽ χαλεπὸν: δ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρας ἱκάνει. 
οὕτω γὰρ καὶ ἐγὼν ὀλόμην καὶ" πότμον ἐπέσπον᾽ 
οὔτε μέ γ᾽ ἐν μεγάροισιν ἐὔσκοπος ἸΙοχέαιρα" 

οἷς! ἀγανοῖς βελέεσσιν ἐποιχομένη κατέπεφνεν" 


188, 193. foe. 


187. ποϑθέουσιν B 1., καλέουσιν ΕἸ. 
191. 


190. folxo. 


χονίη B 1., κονί et ἢ sup. ε H.; ἧσται in ἦδ. mat. H., 
133 Stu. Vr. A. a man. 1, Zenod., h., Vv. lem. 
oto Aristar., h. (sed quis credat?), εἶται Di. ., εἶται Eu. Ro. 
193. παντοίη K.; βεβλήατο H., βεβλημένοι 
196. πότμον yoouy α B yh. lem. A. H. 1. Μ. Vi. omn. et var. I. 


man. 2, 
ϑηλυῖα Fi., te Galvia Eu. Ro. 
Apoll. Lex. 


OATZZEIAZ A. 187 —199. 


19t. ξεέίματα ἐεῖται. 


199 


88 mar. 
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193. Forvorsdoro. 199. Foes. 


188. πόλιν δὲ M. 190. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε. 


κόνε @ Ὁ. h. lem. Eu. Ro., κόνει M. N, Stu. Vi, i iii A. J man, 2 Υ͂. lem. FIL, 


o, a, 46.1. K. M. N. Vi. 50, 
era β, εἶσται Vi. ii A. a 
192. τὸ 


N. ΕἸ,, γώων Stu,, Ψόστον ποϑέων K. Ν. et var. 1. M. Vi. 133, νόστον γούων 
G., τὸν x. y. vel σὸν y, π. Eu., “ξὸν ». x. meliores’’ ἢ. (ef. que ad ἧς ι. 27-8 


adnotav,) 197. ἐγὼ B; ἐπέσπων Vi. 133; τῶν et ον sup. Btu. 8. οὔτε μ᾽ ἐνὶ a, 
οὔτ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἐνὶ γ Stu. FL, οὔτ᾽ ἐμέ γ᾽ ἐν β, οὔτέ μ᾽ vt Ro., οὗ e we ἐν G. Vr. 
vi so Eu., οὔτε we γ᾽ ἐν H. 1. τ99. ἀγανοῖσι βέλεσσι Ἡ. I. Vi. 133. 


says, doxei δὲ ἀρχαῖον ἔϑος εἶναι, 
εἰς δαῖτας προκαλεῖσϑαι τοὺς βασιλεὶς 
τε καὶ τοὺς δικαστάς. It would be of 
course possible to drop δικασπόλον ... 
καλέουσι, and read continuously ἃς 
ἐπέοικε. πατὴρ δὲ x. τ. A, 

187 — 94. αὐτόϑε, “in the same 
place’’, where he was wont to, fon 
the spot” as we say; defined by. ἀγρῷ 
following; so avto®’ ἔρυκε ... ἐν 
σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι, τ. 30. Compare 
the account given of old Laértes in 

α. 189 — 93. — εὐναὶ in plur., of one 
person's bed, is rare, probably ὦ denotin 
habitual place of resting, cf. ὅϑι pac 
Τυφωέος ἔμμεναι εὐνὰς, B. 783. 
δέμνια ... χλαῖναι ... ῥήγεα, Bee 
the passages referred to in mar. To 
all these subjects εὐναὶ is the predicate. 
— ysiua, of duration. — πυρὸς, see 
App. Ε΄. 2 (20) (end). — ὀπώρη;, see 
on ε. 328. - γοῦνον, see On ἃ. 192. 
— φυλλων, the priests of Zeus at 


Dodona, the earliest anchorites, are 
called γχαμαιεῦναι and Odys., when 
shelterless and naked, makes a bed 
of leaves (mar.). These are the only 
Homeric parallels; and they heighten 
by their exceptional character the self- 
imposed mortification of old Laértes. 


196— 201. νόστον ποϑέων, the 
great majority of mes. have the other 
reading πότμον γούων (X. 363) or one 
compounded of the two. But the Schol. 
H. states that the better (χαρεέστεραι) 
copies had νόστον xof., which makes 
this consensus of less value: also σός 
τε πόϑος 102 is more in keeping with 
this reading. — χαλεπὸν δ᾽, the δὲ 
has here the force of γάρ. — ᾿Ἰχάνει, 
“618 come upon him”. — ἸΙοχέαιρα, 
the epith. here becomes 4 nom. prop., 
as Ἔνοσίχϑ Pov, Αργειφόντης, etc.: of 
this last évoxoxog is 4180 an epith. in 
sense of “sharp-sighted’’: it here means 








200 

a 173. 

b cf. ο. 354, H. 181, 
N. 672. 

ς P. 678, 4. 381, 
X. 68 

d T. 321, 336—7, 

e Χ. 251 mar. 

f $2. 772; εἴ. Υ͂. 
46 
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OATZZBIAZ A. 200—212. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


οὔτε τις οὖν μοι νοῦσος" ἐπήλυθϑεν, ἢ τε μάλιστα 
τηκεδόνι στυγερῇ μελέων" ἐξείλετος ϑυμόν᾽ 
ἀλλά με σός τε πόϑος σά τε μήδεα, φαίδιμ᾽ * Ὀδυσσεῦ, 
σή t ἀγανοφροσύνηϊ μελιηδέαε ϑυμὸν ἀπηύρα.» 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ γ᾽ ἔϑελον φρεσὶ" μερμηρίξας 
μητρὸς ἐμῆς ψυχὴν. ἑλέειν κατατεϑνηυίης" 
τρὶς μὲν ἐφωρμήϑην.Κ ἑλέειν τέ we ϑυμὸς! ἀνώχγειν, 
τρὶς δέ μοι ἐκ χειρῶν σκιῇ εἴκελον"» ἢ καὶ ὀνείρῳ" 
ἔπτατ᾽ .ο ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἄχος» ὀξὺ γενέσκετο κηρσϑιῖ paddov: 
καί μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδων" 
"| “μῆήτερ' ἐμὴ, τί νύ μ᾽ οὐ μίμνεις ἔλέειν μεμαῶτα, 210 
ὄφρα καὶ εἰν ᾿Αἴδαο φίλας περὶ χεῖρε βαλόντε" 


10.  ἠ ἠαἀμφοτέρω κρυεροῖο' τεταρπώμεσϑα" γόοιο; 


203. μελιηδέα. 


e φ φ 
200. οὔτέ τις Vi. omn. I. K, Eu. Ro.; αὖ pro ovy var. ]. A. a man. rec. 


κήδεα Vr.; φέλτατ᾽ Vi. 5. 


209. fémea. 


air. AFL8ao. 


202. 


203. σῆι τ᾿ ἀγανοφροσύνηι VY. lem. unde ἀπηύρων 


suspicari licet; μελιήτορα « sed in mar. nostr.; ἀπηῦρα A. Vi. 56 Apoll. Lex. 


204. ἐγώγε θέλων Vi. 5. 
Vi. 5. 


ΕἸ.; ἄνώγεϊ H., -yew A. K., -ye Μ. Ν. Vi. 50, 133 ΕἾ., -yoe I. 


205. κατατεϑνηκυίης G. 1. M. N. Vi. 56, -κνιας 
o 
206 om. Stu. ἐφορμήθην α H. Vi. 56, ἐφορμ. Vi. 5, ἐφωρ. B Ve lem. 


207. ἔκελον 


o H. I. M. N. Stu. Vr. Vi. 133 Fl, ἔκελον A. Vi. iii, ἱκέλη var. 1. he; ἢ om. a. 


ν 
209. προσηύδα H., -ηὐδα FI. 





‘“‘sure-aiming’’. — νοῦσος, she did 
not pine away (as the next line shows 
is the meaning) through slow sorrow, 
but laid violent hands on herself: see 
above on 8s. 

202—9. ὅός τε πόϑος, “longing 
for thee”, so (mar.) σῇ ποϑῇ, ἐμὴν 
ἀγγελέην; cf. Anacreon Fragm. Bergk, 
p. 1037, καὶ ot, Kienvogldn, πόϑος 
ὥλεσε πατρέδος αἴης. — ἐξείλετο, 
aor. of indefinite frequency, μάλα τ 
ἔκλυον αὐτοί (avtayv?) mar. — aya- 
νοφροσύνη, ‘tender feeling’. The 
ver, l. of V is noticeable og τ᾽ aya- 
νοφροσύνῃ, adapted no doubt to a 
reading ἀπηύρων, of which there is 
now no other known trace. It is prob- 
ably founded on the legend that she 
‘“*took away her own life’’, and on a 
desire to find this verbatim in the poet. 
— τρὶς μὲν x. τ. 1., this Virgil has 
followed, in, 11. 792—4, Ter conatus 





211. περι F'l., ἐν χερσὶ @ sed in mar. nostr.; 


o td 
βαλόντας Vis. 212. ὠμφότέρω H.; τεταρπώμεϑα α A. N. Vi. iii τ. lem. Eu. 


tbi collo dare brackia circum, etc., and 
V. 740, Dixerat, et tenues fugit, ceu fu- 
mus, in auras. — ὀνείρῳ, see on ὅδ. 796. 
Here Worsley has, 
“Thrice I essayed with eagcr hands outspread, 
Thrice like a shadow or a dream she fled, 
And my palms closed on unsubstantiial air”. 
210—24. I asked her why she thus 
evaded my embrace, nor let me so far 
enjoy even sorrow? Was it some 
phantom that Persephoné had sent to 
baffle my woe? ‘‘No’’, she said, ‘it 
‘Sg no such illusion. But thus are all 
“the dead. Their substance has passed 
“in the funeral flame away, their soul, 
“like a dream, has taken wing. But 
“speed thee back to light, and tell thy 
“wife of all’’. 
211-38. περὶ ese βαλόντε, ἀλλη- 
λοις is understood (mar.). — terag- 
πώμεσϑα,, see on J, 103, and of. τ. 
213, 251, ἢ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ovy τάρφϑη xo- 


200 


205 














DAY χχχιν.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 213—224. ΄ 





ἡ τέ μοι εἴδωλον" τόδ᾽ ἀγαυὴν Περσεφόνεια a J. 796 mar. 


ὥτρυν᾽,. ὄφρ᾽ ἃ ἔτι μᾶλλον ὀδυρόμενος orevayzito;” 
215 ὡς ἐφάμην, ἣ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο πότνια" μήτηρ 
“a μοι, τέκνον ἐμὸν, περὶξ πάντων κάμμορε" φωτῶν, | £ υ- 38. 
οὔ τι os Περσεφόνεια, Διὸς; θυγάτηρ, ἀπαφίσκει, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὕτη δίκη" ἐστὶ βροτῶν, ὅτε τίς xs ϑάνῃσιν᾽ 


e ξ. 154 mar. 
f A, 414, 


339. 

i y. 387, 9. 308. 
k δ. 691 mar. 

1 e. 298 mar. 

m ef. 3, 191. 


ov γὰρ ἔτι σάρκας! τε καὶ ὀστέα iveg™ ἔχουσιν, nz 


. 182, 
o τ. 89, v. 25, K, 
A. 59 


220 ἀλλὰ τὰ μέν τε πυρὸς" χρατερὸν μένος αἰϑομένοιορ 5346 
δαμνᾷ,» ἐπεί xe πρῶτα Atay’ λεύκ᾽ τ ὀστέα ϑυμός" 
ψυχὴ δ᾽, ἠῦτ᾽ ὄνειρος." ἀποπταμένη πεπότηται." 
ἀλλὰ φόωςδε τάχιστα λιλαίεο"α ταῦτα δὲ πάντα 
ἴσϑ᾽," ἵνα καὶ μετόπισϑε τεῇ εἴπῃςϑα γυναικί.» 


. 4. 596. 
p cf, B.391, 9». 52, 
270, ΡΨ 199. 


α 
207; cf. YF. 100, 
. 90. 


Be 
™ 





213. Fstdmioyv. 


219. JSéveg. 


224. Fic®’ FelxnoPa. 





213. ἢ I. Vi. iii, ἢ Vi. 133. 
Vi. 5. 216. ὦμοι β Ἐπ, ΕἸ. 


214. ὄτρυν᾽ A., ὥτρυν᾽ « β H.; στοναχέζω Vr. 
217. φερσεφ. Vi. 50; ἀπαφάσκει Vi. ς. 


218. 


αὐτὴ N.; τές xe ϑάνησι (vel -σιν) α K. N. Vi. 133 var. 1. Μ, ot A. a man, 


rec., tig ϑάνησι Eu., xev θάνωσιν A., κεν τὸ ϑάνωσιν β et rell. ΕἸ, 


om. @; ives v. lem. 


219. τε 


221, δάμνατ᾽ A. Vi. 133, δαμνᾶτ᾽ K., var. 1. δαμνὰ 


Vi. 133 V. lem. Fl, dapa α, δαμνὰ ἐπεὶ Ptolem. Ascalon., δάμναται ὥς Cra- 


tes, h.; ἐπεὶ καὶ a, κἂν G. I. M. N 
οον Eu. Ro. 


i - Vi. 5, 56, ἑπήν xe Vr. Vi. 50. 
223. φόως δὲ A. Vi, 56 Eu., φάος δὲ Ἡ. ex em. man. 1, φάος 


Ψ 
222. Ovet- 


ο 
δὲ G., game δὲ Vi. 133, φαὺς B. 





λυδακρύτοιο γόοιο. — εἴδωλον, sce 
on δ. 796 and App. 6. 3 (12). — ἀγαυὴ, 
see ON x. 491. 

216—9. X&44L0Q8, an especial epith. 
of Odys. (mar.) see also κεῖνον ὀϊομένη 
τὸν κάμμορον, B. 351, and note. — 
αὕτη, “this”, vis. what you mur- 
mur at; see 211—4. — ὀέκη ἐσεὶ 
βροτῶν x. τ. λ., on all this passage see 
App. 6. 3 (11) (12) — ἶνες ἔχουσιν, 
ἐς πη 5860168 enwrap”’, but on this phy- 
sical basis the more abstract notion 
of substance distending seems built, 

221—2. δαμνᾷ, of δαμνάω we have 
also ϑάμνα ἐδάμνα, 3 sing. imperf. 
and dapve 2 sing. pres. mid. (mar.), 
also ϑάμνασκε, Hy. Ven. 261. The other 
forms are fr. δάμνημι or δαμάω (-do). 
— πεπότηταιει, this seems to have a 
pres. force merely, but to express 
a continued state (ἀποπεαμ., instant- 
aneous), as in 2. go, at μέν τ᾽ ἔνϑα 
ἅλις πεκοτήαται, at δέ te ἔνθα, 80 
also in later poets, Στευγέα γάρ τις 
ἐπ᾿ ἀχλὺς πεπόταται, Mschyl, Pers. 
669, and ἀνεπτορώσθϑαι καὶ ποκοτῆ- 


σθαι τὰς φρένας, Aristoph. Av. 1445. 
Here Worsley has, 


“On the bier 
All substance was burnt out by force of fire, 
When first the spirit, her cold flight to steer, 
Left the white bones, and fluttering from the 


Straight to these shadowy realins did like a 
dream retire”, 

223—4. Acdatieo, the omission of 
any verb of motion, as ἐέναι, or the like, 
adds great energy to the expression; 
cf. σταϑμόνδο λιλαέξαι ἀπονέεσθαι, 
t. 451. — ἔσϑι, “give heed to’’, so 
perhaps in B. 485, πάρεστέ τὸ ἴστε τε 
πάντα. Ni. refers to Soph. Elec. 40 
—1, ἴσθι πᾶν τὸ δρώμενον, ὅπως ay 
εἰδὼς ἡμὶν ἀγγείλῃς σαφῆ, Theog. 31, 
ταῦτα μὲν οὕτως ἴσθι, and suggests 
that fad" may have stood in the original 
text, for ἔσται elided. Thus the sense 
would be, “it shall be that hereafter 
thou shalt tell οἷο." But this seems 
wretchedly tasteless and jejune. Here 
the first Act as it were of the vexuvéa may 
be said to end; see App. G. 3 (8). The 
next consists of a review of the ladies 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ Δ. 225—236. [DAY XxxIVv. 


- el ee ee ee ee ee ----.--.- 


νῶι μὲν ὡς ἐπέεσσιν" ἀμειβόμεϑ᾽" αἴ δὲ γυναῖκες 225 
ἤλυϑον, ὥτρυνεν" γὰρ ἀγαυὴ" Περσεφόνεια, 

ὅσσαι ἀριστήων ἄλοχοιά ἔσαν ἠδὲ ϑύυγατρες" 

at δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αἷμα κελαινὸν dodddes’ ἠγερέϑοντο.5 


fo Mn Se σσΡ 
δὲ 
Ξ 
- 
"ἢ 


ε. 420. 
id. 137; οἵ. x. 4, | αὐτὰρ" ἐγὼ Bovdevov, ὅπως ἐρέοιμιϊ ἑκάστην" 
κ 0. 318 ° ° owe ok , ‘ 4 >» ° , 
κι 318 mar δες δέ μοι κατὰ ϑυμὸν ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή᾽ 230 
m IT. 418 ,ὁπασσάμενος! τανύηκες ἄορ παχέος" παρὰ μηροῦ, 
49, 88, 2. 361—2. , , 
ὁ μι 10. οὐκ εἴων" πιέειν ἅμα" πάσας αἷμαν κελαινόν. 
Pp more But αἵ δὲ προμνηστῖναι ἐπήισαν, ἠδὲ ἑκάστη 
ε οἵ, a. 216, ΄. 166. ὃν. γόνον &Eaydgeven ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐρέεινον" ἁπάσας. 
5 Ὃ 4 4 ‘ iq 
t β. 120. | ἔνϑ᾽ ἡ τοι πρώτην Τυρὼ" ἴδον εὐπατέρειαν, 235 
ances (a ma φάτο Σαλμωνῆος ἀμύμονος Exyovus® εἶναι, 
225. «ξεπέεσσιν. 229. «ερέοιμε fexaorny. 233. Fexaory. 234. «ὅν. 


235. Fido». 


- 
226. ὥτρυνϑ I. K. Μ. Vi. 133 ΕἸ. ; φερσεφόνεια Ἡ. 228. ἠγερέϑεντο a, -For- 
δὲ͵.» ° A ος 4 . 
ται Α. 229. ἑκάστην in -ον mutavit B, ἕκαστην H. 231. ταναῆκες Vi. ς, 
133. 231. πινέειν Vi. 56, 5 Ro., πένειν ao B y A. H. a man.1 I. K. Μ. Ν. 
Stu. Eu. Fl., gpa πάσας πίνειν a. 133. ἐπήϊσαν a βὶ Ἡ. 1. M. Vi. iii, ἐπῇ- 
εσαν N. Vi. 133 Eu., ἐπήεσαν y A. K. Stu. Vr.; ἡ δὲ a@ 8 H. A. N. Vi. 0 En. 
ΕἸ. h. lem. Ern., ἠδὲ Aristar. et alii, he, Ro. Wo. 234. ὃν γόον a B; ἐξερέ- 
εινεν H. Vr. Vi. so, ἐξαγόρευεν α B 1. H. var., ἐξερέουσα in mar. a. 235. 
ἥτοι « B H. ΕἸ. Wo.; πρῶτον B H. M. Vr. Ro., πρώτον I., πρώτην α h. 
236. ἀτασϑάλου pro ἀμύμονος nonnulli, h.; ἔγγονος Vi. 5, 56. 








of the past ages, as shown by the first 
being the mother and the fifth the wife 
of Nestor. Their connexion is either 
with the Trojan, Athenian, or Theban 
legend. 

22s—so. Our talk ended. Then 
appeared at Persephoné’s behest the 
ladies of the elder time, swarming round 
the blood. I contrived — for so it 
seomed best — that each should tell 
her tale in turn, First came Tyrd, 
Salmoneus’ daughter, Cretheus’ wife, 
who loved the river-god Enipeus, but 
was herself loved and beguiled by 
Poseidon in his form. The river heaped 
its waves to shelter their embraces. 
The god gave her joy of her love and 
promised her fair offspring; then told 
his name and bade her not reveal it, 
She bare him twins, Pelias and Neleus, 
besides three sons to her own husband. 

233—4. προμνησετῖναε, the Scholl. 
give προ-μένω as the etymol., as if 
προμενεστῖναι. QM. 230, προμνηστὶ- 
νοι ἐσέλθετε, μηδ᾽ ἅμα πᾶντες, shows 


that “one after another” is the sense. 
— ὃν γόνον, this confirms the notion 
that some older genealogical poem was 
the material whence this part of the 
book was made up. The scantiness of 
the dramatic element in it, being lim- 
ited to 247 —53, seems to suggest the 
same origin. The ladies are supposed to 
answer to Odysseus’ questions, but there 
is no form of interrogation or reply. 
238—7. Baduwvyos, the legends 
connected with him have a double site, 
in Thessaly (Iolchos), and in Klis, In 
each was a river Enipeus, and in the 
latter a town Salmoné upon it. This 
seems to show a migration of a tribe, 
probably part of the Dorian-Heraklid 
movement, from one site to the other. 
Those who think the Homeric poems 
older than this movement will suppose 
the earlier territory of the tribe, and 
its river, intended here. Salmoneus at 
all events had not in Homer's time 
acquired the notoriety for impious 
presumption which we find in Virg. 





DAY XXXIv.| ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ A. 237—242. 203 
gy δὲ Κρηϑῆος" γυνὴ ἔμμεναι Alodidao:» 8 258. 
ἢ ποταμοῦ ἠράσσατ᾽,. Ἐνιπῆος ϑείοιο “ § i. 8 
Ἶ μοῦ 710 ? 19S ? ἃ @, 158; ef. B. 
; μι 4 e ~ ef 850. 
ὃς πολὺ καλλιστος ποταμῶν ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἴησιν" 6 A. 400, Ε. 188 
n ὦ. seplies 
Lag ed 4 , e 24 . 
240 καί φ᾽ ἐπ’ Ἐνιπῆος πωλέσκετο" καλὰ ῥέεϑρα. 4 i. 43, 5, 677, 
tae δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐδισάμενος γαιήοχος " Ἐννοσέγαιο ie ΛΝ 
͵ θ μενος yarnoxos γαιος k Β. 515; cf, 306 
“ς - , ; 1 Θ. 490; εἴ, ® 
ἐν προχοὴςΐ ποταμοῦ παρελέξατο duvyevros:! 603. 


241. &Fecoapevos. 


238. ἡράσατ᾽ a A. M. N. Vi. 56, 133, ἡράσσατ᾽ FI. 
241. aga εἰσάμενος a@ B A. H. 1. K. Vi. 56, 
133 N. Eu. Fl. Ro. Ern. 


ἴησιν α A. K. Vi. 5, fnoe B H. 


239- ἴησι Vi. 56 N. Eu., 


242. προχόοις VY. lem. 





“Ἄν. VI. 58s fall. expressly connected 
with him and Elis.—Kg79-7j0¢, brother 
of Salmoneus (Schol.); cf. Pind. Pyth. 
IV. 253—4, μέα βοῦς Kon@ei ce pa- 
τὴρ καὶ ϑρασυμήδεϊ Σαλμωνεῖ. Hes. 
Catal. Fragm. XXXII. Goéttl., mentions 
them with Athamas, Sisyphus, and 
Perieres, as olids and ‘‘kings with 
jurisdiction’? (ϑεμιστοπόλοι). 

238—40. ἢ ποταμοῦ ἡἠράσσατ᾽ 
κ᾿ t 4., if these three verses be re- 
tained, τῷ of v. 241 refers to Enipeus; 
omitting them, to Cretheus, and the 
legend then resembles that of Zeus and 
Alcemené. It may be noted that noth- 
ing turns on her love for the Enipeus, 
save the opportunity which Poseidon 
derived from it, and which thus is not 
indispensable. It seems therefore likely 
that 238— 40 are due to some different 
development of the legend, although 
not necessarily by another hand, see 
vol. I, Pref., Part I. x. In Il. (mar.) 
are two examples of amours with river- 
gods, of which Menesthius, a nephew 
of Achilles, and Asteropsus, an ally 
of Priam, are respectively tha off- 
spring, and so Antiopé in 260 inf. is 
a daughter of the Asopus. The rivers 
have so far a distinct divine person- 
ality in H., that they are spoken of as 
attending the synod of Olympus in T. 7, 
and addressed with vows and prayers, 
ὉΠ 144 foll. So also Scamander in 
Φ. 324 foll. tights personally, and is 
overcome by Hephrestus. Horace Odes 
111. vii. 23, has borrowed the name 
Enipeus for one of the persone of his 


lighter lyric strain. — Ἐνιπῆος » be- 
sides the two mentioned in the last 
note, there was a third river of this 
name in Pierié, having its rise in the 
highest part of Olympus, and mentioned 
by Livy, XLIV. 8. This, however, is 
out of the question here: and since 
both of the others flow, not into the 
sea, but into the Peneius and Alpheius 
respectively, the expression ἐν προ- 
χοῇς ποταμοῦ, inf. 242, implying, as 
it seems to do, access from the sea, 
(see note there,) less easily fits them; 
— a further token that 238—40 does 
not suit the present text. Ovid Met, 
I. 579 calls the Thessalian stream, 
irrequietus Enipeus. 

239—44. ὃς πολὺ κάλλιστος, the 
Scholl. raise the question how this 
praise is to be reconciled with the 
similar praise of the Axius (mar.) ξέου 
ov κάλλιστον ὕδωρ ἐπὶ γαῖαν ino, 
and (besides suggesting a different 
reading there, which seems trivial,) 
adduce the similar praise, “fairest of 
Priam’s daughters’’, bestowed on Lao- 
dicé and on Cassandré (Z. 252, N. 365). 
The poetic praises of beauty are surely 
not limited by such narrow canons as 
to imply any real discrepancy. The 
Scholl. justly add, that the praise of 
the Enipeus here is virtually given by 
the lady who loved him. — τῷ, see 
the last note. — ἐν προχοῇς, as most 
accessible to the god of the sea. It 
is possible that some sudden influx of 
the sea owing to a submarine earth- 
quake — such as is usually ascribed 


204 

ἃ .4. 48), @. 8526, 
εἴ. >. 340. 

b cf. GD. 239. 

ς 395 mar. 

d 8. 303 mar., y¥ 
374 mar. 

e v.59, K. 462; ef. 
ψ. 358. 

Γ a. 16 mar. 

g 285, &.2¥3, B.871, 
=. 3387, F. 23 

h d. 352, τ. 314; cf. 
v. 227, 264. 

i δ. 183 mar. 

k o 450, o. $23; 
εἴ, IT. 191, 82. 60 

| g. 175; cf. x. 320 

m rs 411, A. 214 

n 488, 

o a. 74 mar. 








243. ἶσον. 





243. παρεστάϑη G.M., περισεάϑει a. 
γ St. Vr. ΕἸ, 


vod.” h. 247. ovopater ΕἸ. 2 


OATZZEIAE A. 243-252. 


‘| xoopugeov* δ᾽ ἄρα κῦμα περιστάϑη, οὔρεϊ ἶσον, 
xvotadév, κρύψενν" δὲ Pedy ϑνητήν τε γυναῖκα. 

‘|[Ados δὲ παρϑενέην ξώνην, κατὰ δ᾽ ὕπνον" ἔχευεν. 245 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἐτέλεσσε ϑεὸς φιλοτήσια ἔργα, 

ἔν ἃ x’ ἄρα of φῦ χειρὶ, ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαξεν᾽" 


246. Féoya. 


[DAY xxxrv. 





( χαῖρε," γύναι, φιλότητι, περιπλομένου! δ᾽ ἐνιαυτοῦ 
τέξεις ἀγλαὰξ τέκνα" ἐπεὶ! οὐκ ἀποφώλιοιϊ εὐναὶ 
ἀϑανάτων" σὺ δὲ τοὺς κομέειν ἀτιταλλέμεναί" τε. 

. νῦν δ᾽ ἔρχευ! πρὸς δώμα καὶ ἴσχεο." μηδ᾽ " ὀνομήνῃς" 
αὐτὰρ ἐγώ τοί εἰμι Ποσειδάων" ἐνοσέχϑων."» 


247. For Féxog. 
244. κρύψε K. Vi. so, 56, κρύψεν te 


245. ἡ Aristar., h. [] Wo. Bek. Di. ““ἀγνοεὶ τὸν στέχον Ζη- 


. teéasg mss, xii Eu. ΕἾ. τέξξαι Μ., τέξεαι 


Zenod., h.; ἀψεμώλιοι var. |. ἢ. 





to the action of Poseidon — may bave 
given a basis of physical fact to this 
part of the legend. Such might raise 
a wave οὔρεϊ ἶσον. The tidal action 
is too slight on this coast to have so 
served. Sce however the difficulty 
noticed towards the end of the last 
note. — ποταμοῦ, ‘a river’, if 238 
—4o be detached. — xegrotadn, i. e. 
by the agency of Poseidon. Cf. Virg. 
Geor. IV. 361, Curvata in montis faciem 
circumsietit unda. Retaining 238—40 
the river-god would seem to have been 
passive in the matter. The Scholl. 
suggest that Poseidon rivalled and 
flouted (ἐπεγγελῶντα) him; but this 
seems to build more on the text than 
it will bear. 

24s—7. Zenod. “knew not”’ this line, 
i.e. rejected it. It was also disallowed 
by Aristar., (ἀϑετδῖται). If anywhere 
it should seem to come in better after 
243. Supposing the facts related in 
order, she was already the wife of 
Crethecus, and the expressions in this 
verse seem unsuited: cf. Hy. Ven. 164, 
λῦσε δέ of ζώνην. Ni., following the 
Scholl., πρὸς τί yao ἐρώσῃ xal_exov- 
σίως βουλομένῃ ... κατέχευεν ὑπνον; 
objects to the latter part of the verse. 
But the causing slumber is probably 
to enable the god to resume his own 
form. This is not stated, but as he 
declares his name, it is highly suit- 
able; and in the account of the con- 


duct of Aphrodité, Hy. Ven. 170, .4γ- 
gion μὲν ἔπι γλυκὺν ὕπνον ἔχευεν, 
this is what the deity actually does. 
and then awakens Anchises. — φῦ 


χειρὲ x. τ, 2., see on γ. 374. 


248 —9. χαῖρε eee φιλ., literally, 
“have joy by thy love’’, See mar. for 
similar constructions; the δ᾽ following 
is = γάρ, explaining the “joy”. — 
ἐνιαυτοῦ, το lunar periods most nearly 
coincide with the period of gestation; 
and this, besides the inherent tendency 
to select the base ten, probably caused 
ten such periods to be rated as a year, 
the surplus being made up by inter- 
calation. Such a defective year may be 
understood here. See, however, on x. s. 
It is not, however, necessary to under- 
stand περιπλομένου of ‘completed’, 
but “in course of completion’’; —= “ere 
the year is out”. Cf. τάχα δ᾽ ἄμμες 

πιπλομένων ἐνιαυτῶν γεινόμεϑ᾽, 
Hes, Scut. 8) --8. --- τέχνα" ἐπεὶ οὐχ, 
for the hiatus see on 143 sup., for the 
synizesis see Spitzn. de V. Her. VI. 
; 2, who notes it as most frequent in 
xel, δὴ and 7: see also mar. — a@xo- 
φώλιοι, see on 8. 182. 


2s1—2. ἔσχεο x. τ. λ., so in Hy. 
Ven. 286 foll. the goddess bids Anchises 
not disclose her name, threatening him 
with the wrath and thunder of Zens. 
— tol, “TI tell you” or “know that 
I am”, 


250 





DAY XXXIv.]| 


ὡς" εἰπὼν ὑπὸ πόντον ἐδύσατο xvupalvorta. 
ἢ δ᾽ν ὑποκυσσαμένη Πελίην τέχε καὶ Nyanja: 
255 τῶ χρατερὼ ϑεράποντες Διὸς ἃ μεγάλοιο γενέσϑην 
ἀμφοτέρω" Πελέης μὲν ἐν εὐρυχόρῳ Ἰαωλκῷ 
vats πολύρρηνος"" ὃ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν Πυλῳ' ἠμαϑύόεντι. 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἑτέρους Κρηϑῆι τέχεν βασίλεια γυναικῶν, 
Alcove τ᾽ ἠδὲ Φέρητ᾽ ᾿ἡμυϑάονά ϑ8ϑ᾽ ἱππιοχάρμην.Ἐ 
260 τὴν δὲ μέτ᾽ ᾿Δντιόπην ἴδον, ᾿Ασωποῖο" ϑύγατρα, 


253. Seema. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 253—260. 


205 


a 0. 425 mar. 
Ὁ Z. 26, Y. 225. 


,¢ ef, Β. 110, Z. 67, 
H. 383, Θ. 79. 


d ὅδ. 27 mar. 
e cf. 1. 154, 296. 


f a. 93 mar., £f. 
326 mar. 


g 22. 257. 
h J. 383, K. 287. 


260. ἐέδον. 


253. ἐδύσατο B A, H. K. M. N. Stu. Vi. 50, 133, -σσατο I. Vi. 5, 56, -σετο a. 


© 
256. ἑἰάολκω A. ex emend. K. Vi. 133, ἑαολκῶ I. 


0 
πολυρρηνος α. 


263— 5. ὑπὸ πόντον, although 
within the river, he was at its mouth, 
and the words are easily understood 
of a plunge seawards. — ϑεράποντε 
Διὸς, the phrase here only occurs in 

Warriors are repeatedly ϑερά- 
ποντες Agnog (mar.). In Hes. Theog. 
100 we have ἀοιδὸς ουσάων & 90 - 
πων, cf. Theogn. 769; and in Pind. 
Ol. IIL. 28—9, δᾶμον Ὑπερβορέων πεί- 
cass, ᾿Απόλλωνος θεράποντα, λόγω. 

456--ο. Πελέης, called by Pindar 
Pyth. IV. 241, Τυροῦς ἐρασιπλοκά- 
μου yevsa. His grandson, Eumelus, is 
a leader of troops from Phere in 
Thessaly in the Catalogue B. 715; cf. 
δ. 798. Pelies is also named, Hes. 
Theoy. 994-——6, a8 imposing toilsome 
labours on Iason, whose son Euneiis 
was still king in Lemnos at the time 
of the war, H. 468. Thus we have a 
connexion between the Argonautic and 
Trojan legends; for which see also p. 
72. Of Neleus, father of Nestor, we 
have repeated mention in 1]. and Od. 
— βασίλεια γυναιχῶν, this title is 
found in H. only here, although we 
have many mentioned who are at once 
daughters and wives of βασιλῆες. — 
Αἴσονάα, fathor of Iason. — Φέρητ᾽ 
᾿Αμυϑάονα 9’, these two are men- 
tioned only here in H.; cf. Pind. Pyth. 
IV. 221—3, ἐγγὺς μὲν Φέρης, κράναν 
Ὑπερηίδα λιπὼν, ἐκ δὲ Μεσσάνας 
μυϑάν. 

260—80. Then came Antiopé whom 
Zeus had loved. Her sons Amphion 
and Zethus built and fortified Thebes. 


259. ἄδονα τ᾽ B. 


257. xolvenvog VY. lem., 


260. ἀσσωπεία Vi. 5s. 





Then Alcmené wife of Amphitryon, 
also loved by Zeus, and mother of 
Herakles. Then Megaré daughter of 
Creion, whom Amphitryon's son wedded. 
Then Epicasté, mother of G:dipus, who 
did great sin and knew it not, marry- 
ing her own son, the lord of the Cad- 
meians. The gods discovered her guilt, 
and in despair she hung herself; where- 
upon the Erinyes wrought her son woe. 

260, Ἀντιόπην, in this and the two 
following we have a Theban group of 
legends, the oldest extant, and in their 
simplest form. Since Amphion and 
Zethus first fortified Thebé (Thebes), 
they are older in legend than the 
Theban war, waged by the sons of 
(Edipus. The story of Amphion as re- 
ceiving a lyre from Hermes, and the 
stones rising in obedience to its strains 
(Movit Amphion lapides canendo, Hor. 
Carm. 111. xi. 2, οἷ. de Art. P. 394—5) 
is of later origin. A similar subsequent 
amplification is that of the two brothers 
having opposite tastes, the one refined, 
the other rustic, alluded to by Hor. 
Epist, I. xviii. 41, Apollod. III. v. 5. 
Another Antiopé, wife of Eurytus (Hes. 
Catal, Fragm, LXX. 6, Goéttl.), and a 
third, an Amazon of the Theseid legend, 
should be distinguished from this one, 
who seems also alluded in another 
Hes. Fragm. LXXVIII. ib. as born at 
Hyrié in Bootia. For the further 
legends connecting her with Dircé and 
her sons, see Smith's Biogr. Dict. 8. v. 
Amphion and Z. enjoyed in Beotia a 
consideration similar to that of Castor 
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OATZZEIAL A. 261—267. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


213. ἢ δὴ καὶ Ζιὸς" εὔχετ᾽ ἐν ἀγκοίνῃσιν ladoat: 
᾿Ικαί δ᾽ ἔτεκεν δύυοῦ παῖδ᾽, ᾿μφέονά“ τε Ζῆϑόν τε, 
οὗ πρῶτοι Θήβης ἔδος ἃ ἔκτισαν ἑπταπύλοιο ,° 
πύργωσάν τ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὐ μὲν ἀπύργωτόν γ᾽ ἐδύναντο 
ναιέμεν εὐρύχορον Θήβην, κρατερώ περ ἐόντε. 

τὴν δὲ μέτ᾽ ᾿δλκμήνηνε ἴδον, ᾿μφιτρύωνος" ἄκοιτιν, 
Ἶ 6 Ἡρακλῆα! ϑρασυμέμνονα ϑυμολέοντακ 


266. ῥέδον. 


261. Ζηνὸς εὔχεται Fl, εὔχετο Y. lem. 


ΕἸ. α sed in mar. ἔτεκεν; παῖδας FI. 


H. suprascr. Vr. ve. et m. lem. sic Aristoph., h., μὲν ὦ B. 


262. ἔτεκε Κὶ M. Eu., ἔσχεν Stu. 
263. ἔδος FI. 264. ov μιν Vi. iii 
267. κρατερο- 


φρονα N. Vr. Vi. so var. I. m. 


— et --“ - 


and Polydeuces at Sparta, and are 
like them called Dioscari; cf. Eurip. 
λων. 147, Herc. Fur. 29 foll., and, as 
in the case of the latter twins, one of 
them, Zethus, was ascribed to a mortal 
sire, Epopeus; see Pausan. II. 6. 2. 
Similarly Herakles and Iphicles are 
twin sons of Alemené by an immortal 
and mortal sire respectively; Schol., 
V. on 266 inf. Amphion is said to 
have been also the husband of Niobé. 

263—5. ἔχτισαν ... ἐπύργωσαν, 
somewhat as Theseus was said to have 
done for the Athenians, Thacyd., I. 6. 
Pausan., IX. 5 thinks that Cadmus built 
the upper city or Cadmeia, and these 
brothers the lower town. According 
to another legend mentioned here by 
Eustath. and a Schol., they were ear- 
lier than Cadmus, and, having fortified 
the city, enabled the Thebans, while 
they lived, to resist successfully the 
neighbouring Phlegyes, who, however, 
afterwards destroyed it, and it lay 
waste till Cadmus refounded it. In 
Hy. Apol. Pyth. 47—8 the early period 
of Thebes is similarly referred to, Θ ἡ - 

ng δ᾽ εἰσαφέκανες ἦδος καταειμένον 
ὕλῃ" ov γὰρ πώ τις ἕναιε βροτῶν ἱερῇ 
ἐν Θήβη. We may comp. the works 
ascribed to Nanusithotis among the 
Pheacians, apg) δὲ τεῖχος Flocos 
πόλει καὶ ἐδείματο οἴκους x. τ. 4., £. 
g—10. — δυρύχορον, cf. on ὅδ. 635. 
The statement implies the presence of 
predatory neighbours, as the Phlegyes 
ure said to have been; cf. N. 302, 
Φλεγύας μεγαλήτορας. 

266—7. AdAxpnyny, for the legend 


of her gestation being prolonged by 
the artifice of Heré see T. 97 foll., 
also mar. for other notices of her in 
the poems. — ‘Apgetgvewos, He- 
rakles is called xatg Apqerqvuavos 
(mar.), a8 below 270 Ape. υἷος. In 
ἘΦ. 323—4 Zeus seems to speak of him 
as his own son; and the same seems 
implied in the words of Tlepolemuas, 
E. 636 —g9. But the former passage, 
in which Zeus enumerates his amours, 
is marked as rejected by the Schol. 
Ven. A. Even the passage T. 97 foll. 
may be explained without supposing 
him actually begotten by Zeus. In ἐπ. 
280, however, we have a Διὸς vios 
mentioned, who, on comparing O. 25 
foll., appears to be Herakiles. So inf. 
620 his shade says, Ζηνὸς μὲν xais 
na Κρονίονος. He is therefore the son 
of Amphitryon in a putative sense only. 
Similarly χυνδαρίδαι became a cur- 
rent name for Castor and Polydeuces, 
and occurs even where the context calls 
them Ζειὸς κούρους Hy. XXXIII. 1 — 3. 
The statements concerning Herakles 
in the poems represent the legends of 
different localities, as Codés, Pylos, and 
especially Thebes; but are all of the 
Achwan family. No poet seems to 
have woven them into a harmonious 
whole, They multiplied too fast, and 
had too great a complexity of localized 
roots for such treatment. See some 
farther remarks in the Preface to this 
vol. — ϑρασυμέμνονα, only occurs 
as epith. of Herakles here and mar. 
— ϑυμολέοντα, also of Achilles and 
Odys. (mar.). 





DAY χχχιγ.] 


γείνατ᾽, ἐν ἀγκοίνῃσι" Aids μεγάλοιο μιγεῖσα" 
καὶ Μεγάρην, Κρείοντος ὑπερϑύμοιο ϑύγατρα, 
270 τὴν ἔχεν ᾿ἀμφιτρύωνος υἱὸς μένος αἰὲν ἀτειρής." 
μητέρα τ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαος ἴδον, καλὴν Ἐπικάστην, 
ἢ péya® ἔργον ἔρεξεν ἀϊδρείῃσι" νόοιο, 
’ τ [᾿ > »" 3 
γημαμένη ᾧ vi: ὃ δ᾽ ὃν πατέρ᾽ ἐξεναρίξας 


~ ͵ἋΨ 


γῆμεν᾽" ἄφαρ δ᾽ ἀνάπυστα ϑεοὶ ϑέσαν ἀνθρώποισιν. 
275 ἀλλ᾽ ὃ μὲν ἐν Θήβῃ πολυηράτῳξ ἄλγεα" πάσχων 


271. «έδον. 


272, ἀὐδρέῃσι M. Vr. Vi. so Apollon. Lex., ἀιδρήησι β. 


OATZIZEIAL A. 268—275. 


272. έργον ἀξιδρεέῃσι. 
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ἢ 501; εἴ, ,Ξ5΄. 393 
-- 1. 


υ cf. J’. 60. 
ς YW. 679. 

ἃ γ. 261 mar. 
e x. 231. 

{ 4. 320. 

g§ ο. 126, 366. 


h δ. 372, ὁ. 13, 362, 
896, τ. 170. 


273. Fa, ὃ For. 
273. γειναμένη ΕἸ.; 


οἷι K. Ν. Vi. 133, υἱέ Vi. 56, υἱεῖ a BH. οἱ rell. 





269—70. Meyagyy is obj. to ἔδον 
of 266: her death and her children’s 
by Herakles’ hand is the subject of 
the Hercules Furens of Eurip. — Κρεέ- 
ovtos, king of Thebes, say the Scholl. 
Now Herakles belongs in H. to the 
generation next, or next but one, be- 
fore the Troica, since he sacked Troy 
in the time of Laomedon, with Tela- 
mon, father of Ajax, as his comrade; 
and Tydeus father of Diomedes is of 
the same age, who was the comrade 
of Polyneices. 4. 377. Thus the Ho- 
meric Creion holds the same legendary 
date as the Creon of the Tragedians, 
with whom he is the sister of Iocasta, 
the Epicasté cf. 271 inf. The Creion 
of I. 84, T. 240 is a totally different 
person. — υἱὸς, see the last note, 

271 —2. Oldtxodao, this form of 
genit. occurs also Hes. Opp. 163: we 
have the legend here in its early form, 
before the foreign importation of the 
Sphinx and her riddle, which was prob- 
ably due to Sphinxes inscribed with 
hieroglyphics becoming known to the 
Greeks, as their intercourse with Egypt 
expanded. His refuge at Athens and bur- 
ial there, where none might know of his 
tomb, is also post-Homeric. Soph. (Βα. 
Col. 1538 foll. In H. he is buried at The- 
bes (mar.). — Ἐπικάστη, see previous 
note, and compare the name Polycasté, 
given to Nestor’s youngest daughter, y. 
464. The other ladies became famous 
through their sons’ renown; so she in- 
famous through her “atrocity”, géya 
ἔργον, committed with hers. 

273—4. vat, 80 several mss. and 
Hermann ad Hy. in Apoll, Del. 46 (Ni.). — 


ὃ δ᾽ ὃν, the line probably ended ὃ 
«ἐὸν πατέρ᾽ ἐξενάριξεν at first, and the 
next is a later insertion founded on 
the later development of the legend 
by the Tragedians, as including the 
oracle by which the detection of Gcdipus 
was effected; cf. Soph, Aid. R. — ava- 
πυστα, not found elsewhere in H., 
‘theard about’’. 

275— 6.0By... Καδμείων, Thebes 
is remarkably omitted from the Cat- 
alogue, amidst a rather thick cluster 
of other Boeotian cities, and with the 
significant inclusion of Ὑποθϑῆβαι 
‘*Lower 7hebes’’ among them, B. 494— 
510, and the Cadmeans are several times 
disparagingly mentioned by H. (mar.), 
δ. 9. a8 vanquished by the Achzans, 
Tydeus and Mecisteus, with the same 
ease as barbarians, or men of an in- 
ferior race. It seems from this likely 


‘ that H. did not regard them as thor- 


oughly naturalized. The Beootians, 
moreover, have no commander in chief, 
but are under five seemingly equal 
leaders. Cadmus and his race are 
probably regarded by the poet as 
an essentially foreign dynasty who 
supplanted the line of Amphion and 
Zethus. Cadmus, indeed, is only men- 
tioned as the father of the deified Ind, 
8. 333; where see note. Ni. denies the 
origin there suggested for Kadwog, and 
says it = κόσμος, referring to Welcker, 
Cret. Colon., p. 22. Mr. Gladstone 
notices, vol. I. p. 243, that the name 
‘“‘Cadmeans’’ is always used of reminis- 
cences, and that the poet calls the in- 
habitants of the country at the date 
of the Trojan war, Beotians. — @ayea, 


a $91, Ε΄ 807 
288 ; 
b 
ς . 472 
εἰ ᾿ 419. {. 644. 
ο α. 834. 
f cf. a 248. 





OATZZEIAZ A. 276—280. 


[pay xxxIv. 


4. oe ἤνασσε ϑεῶν ὀλοὰς διὰ βουλάς" 

ὅδ, εἰ" 680 δ᾽ ἔβη εἰς “Atdao πυλάρταο κρατεροῖο, 

ef: Z. oe βρόχον: αἰπὺν ἀφ᾽ ὑψηλοῖο μελάϑρου, 
cf ᾧ ἄχεϊ σχομένη᾽ 6 τῷ δ᾽ ἄλγεα καλλιπ᾽ ὀπίσσω 


ἔ Pte var. "πολλὰ μάλ᾽,5 ὅσσα te μητρὸς ᾿Ερινύες" ἐχτελέουσιν. 





276. ἐξάνασσε. 


279. ἄχει ἰσχομένη a. 


278. ᾿4.έδαο. 
280 om. Vr. Vi. κο; ἐριννύες Μ. Ν. Vi. ς ΕἸ. A. 


279. «ὦ. 


suprascr., ἔριννῦες Vi. 56, 133. 


the double woes of incest and par- 
ricide; which, as being involuntary, 
are said to have been Seay ὀλοὰς 

277 —8. aviagtao xgatégoro, 
these epithets rather suggest the view 
under which Aides was regarded by 
the world above, and are less suited 
to a description from the point of 
view of one actually there. One of 
them actually occurs in 1]. (mar.). They 
probably contain a fragment of an 
older genealogical ballad out of which 
this part of the poem was compiled. 
— βρόχον, the same is the method 
of despatching the faithless handmaids 
(mar.). The suicide of Epicasté is 
fally expressed, whereas that of Anti- 
cleia is only suggested, see on 85 sup.: 
but then, this latter is telling her own 
tale to her own son. She accordingly 
throws a veil over the dreadful act, 
and dwells upon the motive only. — 
ἀψαμιένη ... ὀχομένη, Ni. remarks 
that the first particip. refers to the 
method, the second to the motive, of 
her death. 

279—80. ἄλγεα, these seem to have 
been in retribution for the acts, though 
unwittingly done, under the stern and 
simple doctrine of δράσαντα παϑεῖν; 
even 88 ἃ man’s own natural feelings in 
Cdipus’ case would lead to self-abhor- 
rence and to the recognition of the ab- 
horrence of others.— μητρὸς "Egivves, 
it is remarkable that twice in the Ody. 
(mar.) the Eg¢éyveg are thus connected 
with a mother, while in the II. they 
are represented as invoked by a father 
against a son, and twice as hearing 
the imprecation of a mother, or con- 
nected with her wrath, I. 449 foll. 
565 foll., ®. 412. Iris " also reminds 
Poseidon, when meditating resist- 
ance to Zeus, that “the Erinyes ever 


attend japon the elder branch of a 
family’’, O. 204. They are also in- 
voked in oath-taking, as “dwelling 
beneath the earth and avenging per- 
jury”, T. 258—60. Agamemnon, too, 
says that his offence was due to an 
ἄτη produced “by Zeus the Moire and 
the Erinys’’, T. 87; and similarly an 
ἄτη is ascribed to Erinys as produced 
in the mind of Melampus the seer, o. 
233—4. 80 also Odys. in disguise in- 
vokes the wrath of the gods and ‘‘the 
Erinyes of the poor (if perchance there 
be such)” against the arrogant viol- 
ence of Antinotis, ρ. 475—6; and the 
daughters of Pandareiis are handed 
over by the Harpyia “ ‘for the Erinyes 
to attend upon them’’, after having 
had divine favours unnaturally lav- 
ished upon them; v. 66 foll. Finally, 
when the horse Xanthus by the special 
gift of Heré forebodes Achilles’ death, 
the Erinyes interfere to check his 
utterance T. 418. Reviewing these 
instances Mr. Gladstone, (seeming to 
follow Nagelsbach, V. § 38, p. 264, 
and the Schol on T. 418, ἐπέσκοποι 
γάρ εἰσι τῶν παρὰ φύσιν.) infers, 
Gladst. II. 305,—6, that “‘they are in the 
Homeric system the never-failing cham- 
pions, because they are the practical 
avengers of the natural and moral 
order ... and they avenge the infrac- 
tion of that order, not merely as a law 
of right opposed to wrong, but a8 a law 
of order opposed to disorder’’; and fur- 
ther compares them with the idea of 
the ‘Immutable Morality of Cudworth 
and his school.”’ It seems probable how- 
ever, that the feeling which evokes 
their agency is always ethical; and that 
they stop the mouth of the horse Xan- 
thus, not as checking a mere monstros- 
ity, but as repressing a presumption; 
and so in the case of the daughters 


285 


DAY XxxIv.| 


καὶ Χλῶριν εἶδον περικαλλέα, τήν ποτε Νηλεὺξ | * 
γῆμεν ἐὸν διὰ κάλλος, ἐπεὶ πόρε" μυρία ἔδνα, υ 
ὁπλοτάτην" κούρην ᾿Δἀμφίέονος" ᾿Ιασέδαο, d 
ὅς ποτ᾽ ἐν Ὀρχομενῷ  Μινυηίῳ ἶφι" ἄνασσεν᾽ “ 
ἡ δὲ Πύλου βασίλευε, τέκεν δέ οἵ ἀγλαὰξ τέκνα, 


281. εῖδον. 282. εὸν μυρί ἔξεδνα. 


281. post hune septem versus # incuria om. 
Eu. Fl.; ἔδνα α H. A. I. Vi. ςο, 56 Ve in lem. FI. 


mar, ἀμφέονος: 


OATZSZEIAL A. 281—28¢. 


284. Mivusta ἶφι ξάνασσεν. 


209 


I. 190, X. 412; 

cf. ¢. 529, 

γ. 465, o. 364. 

cf. 262. 

B. 511, 1. 881. 

G45, A. 88, 452, 
. 418. 

[Ζ. 425. 

g 249 mar, 


285. for. 


282. peta A. M. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 
283. ἀμύμονος α sed in 


284. μινυεέω A, I. Vr. Vi. 50 FL, μινυέίῳ M., μινυηω Vi. 56, 


-nov « K. Stu. (sed sub » signum deletionis α), ινυηίῳ H. N. Vi. 5, 133 Eu. 


Schol. Ven. ad A. 690. 285. 


ἡ δὲ Herodian., h., Schol. Ven. ad A. 690 Wo., 


ἠδὲ mss. xiv (@ y Vi. omn.) Eu. FI. Aristar., he, Ern. 





of Pandareiis. To this may be added, 
that we find them closely associated, 
as in the case of oaths, with the great 
nature-powers of Sun, Earth, etc., that 
they belong to the world of Aides, 
and seem to emerge thence for func- 
tional purposes into the upper world. 
Coupling with these facts their wait- 
ing upon parents and elders, the 
parental being the oldest form of 
human authority, we seem to see in 
them a coordination of natural power 
with moral right. The Aschylean theo- 
mythology is also very express on the 
point that they themselves belong to 
an elder dynasty of deities (Humen. 
150, 166, 779); and Pausan. VIII. 25, 4 
testifies to the fact of the Erinys as 
being identified in Arcadia with Demeter 
(Mother-Earth), Further, Curttus 309, 
citing Kahn, Zeitschr. I. 439 foll., traces 
some remarkable concordance between 
this tradition and that of the Vedic 
Saranjis (lit. an adj. ‘“‘hastening’’), 
with which he connects the name. 
This suggests that they, like Perse- 
phoné, were developed from traditions 
brought by the Greek race from their 
oriental primitive stock, but that, though 
in their origin nature-powers, (as trace- 
able in the curse with which they can 
smite the earth, isch. Eumen. 810 
πο.) they yet derived their hold on 
the Greek mind from the ethical feel- 
ings interwoven with them; cf. αὖ δέκα, 
© ϑροόνοι τ᾽ Ἐρινύων, ib. 490. They 
fall into the outer shade and gloom, 
which shrouds everywhere this group 
of elder traditions, the Titans, Cronus, 
the Graise, etc., before the dazzling 
brilliancy of the Hellenic Olympus. But 
their rare appearance is marked by a 


HOM. OD, II. 


tremendous energy of retribution which 
surpasses all other moral agents. The 
idea expressed by Cain in Genes. IV. 
14, and embodied in the (Goél, of 
Hebrew and Arabic domestic ethics, is 
closely akin to them, although more 
narrowly limited, as in fact their more 
specific Greek development also be- 
came — viz. to bloodshed in domestic 
feud. 

281—320. Then came Chloris, Ne- 
lens’ wife and Nestor’s mother, as also 
Peré'’s, who was only to be won by a 
hardy adventure which Melampus per- 
formed. Then Leda mother of Castor 
and Polydeuces, who live and die by 
turns. Then Iphimedeia, mother by 
Poseidon of the young giants, whom 
Apollo slew, or they would have piled 
up mountains to storm the heaven. 

281. Χλώριν, daughter of Amphion, 
son of Jasus, (see 283, so Pausan. IX. 
36, end,) a different person from the 
Amphion of 262, who belongs to Thebes. 
How Neleus established himself at 
Pylus in South-western Peloponnese, 
we have no account in H. We are prob- 
ably to understand a migration of con- 
quest south - westwards from Thessaly. 

284—6. Ὀρχομένῳ Meyv., Pausan. 
IX: 36 gives a legendary pedigree in 
which Orchom. is son of Minyas, who 
is grandson of Phiegyas, and adds that 
the people were called Ὀρχομένιοι from 
this Orchom., to distinguish them from 
the Minysx of Arcadia. Here Orchomenus 
is a place. — βασίλευε, ft. e. was, as 
we say, ‘‘queen consort’’ to Neleus: 
the same word is elsewhere used to 
describe female royalty (mar.). The 
reading 70%, ascribed to Aristar., which 
would refer the sovereignty of Pylus 


14 





ς ef. ο. 230—8. 
d 296 ; ef. B. 666, 
4. 386. 


e cf. 4.589, ὅδ. 397. 


OATZIZEIAZL A. 286—298. 


[DAY χχχιν. 


Νέστορά τε Χρομίον τε Περικλύμενόν τ᾽ ἀγέρωχον. 
τοῖσι δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἰφϑίμην Πηρὼ τέκε, ϑαῦμα βροτοῖσιν, 
τὴν πάντες μνώοντο περικτίται" οὐδέ τι Νηλεὺς 
τῷ ἐδίδου, ὃς μὴ ἕλικας" βόας εὐρυμετώπους" 





at y. 269 | ἐκ Φυλάκης ἐλάσειε βίης" Ἰφικληείης _ 
mar. ἀργαλέας" τὰς δ᾽ οἷος ὑπέσχετο μάντις! ἀμύμων 
h pe. 160, ο. 232, , Η » 4 3 
43; of. 9. 986. | ἐξελάχν" χαλεπὴ δὲ ϑεοῦβ κατὰ μοῖρ᾽ ἐπέδησεν, 
κε olay ann δεσμοί hy ἀργαλέοι καὶ βουκόλοι ἀγροιῶταιὶ 
1B ἸΟΊ mar., x ἀλλ ὅτε δὴ eaves ® τε καὶ ἡμέραι ἐξετελεῦντο, 
469, 1.158, ὦ. [αἀψὶ περιτελλομένου ἔτεος, καὶ ἐπήλυϑον agar, 
m $90 mar, καὶ τότε δή μιν ἔλυσε βίη" Ἰφικληείη 
anes ϑέςῳφατα" πάντ᾽ εἰπόντα, Διὸς» δ᾽ ἐτελείετο Bovdy. 
189. Félexag. 190. διφικληξίης. 295. Jéteog. 296. ξιφικληείη. 297. 


eexovta contr. metr. 


287. πηρῶ 
stoph., h. 
ago. Blag a. 
Ern. 


Vi. 56, πηρὼ a H., πειρὼ K. 
(sic Pors., Dind. in ed. Scholl. Aristar.). 
292. μοῖρ᾽ ἐπέδησε a B οἱ mss. pler. Wo., μοῖρα πέδησε N. 
296. Bing Ἰφικλειής αὶ utraque ς a man. 1 supra addita, Ἰφικλείης B. 


288. οὐδέ τι α H., οὐδ᾽ age Ari- 
289. τῷ Ern., ta Wo. 


297. ἐτέλεσσον ἐφετμήν Vr. Vi. 50. 


to Amphion, is unsuitable. Neleus seems 
in H. to have acquired sovereignty 
there. — Χρόμρειον x. τ. 1., these other 
sons of Neleus, eleven in number in 
A. 690—3, were slain by Herakles, who 
aided the Epeioi, Nestor, the youngest, 
alone surviving. 

287—93. Πηρὼ, on the legend here 
and its connexion with that given o. 
226—55, see App. G. 4. -- Savua 
Beot., cf. Hes. Theog. 500, ϑαῦμα 
ϑνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν. — μνώοντο, see 
for the form App. A.2.— ἐδίδου ere 
éAagoece, on the sequence of tense and 
mood here see App. A. g (20). — ware 
τις, Melampus, the legendary head of 
the prophetic family at Argos, where 
he settled, ο. 239—55. The links of 
the genealogy there given are 


Melampus 
ne Neen, 
Antiphates Mantius 


(Ecles 
Amphiaraas Theoclymenus 


contemporary 
with Nestor 


ἀν 


re Nema, 
Alemezon Amphilochus 


Amphiaraiis, we are told, was short 
lived, ο. 246—7, and so must some of 
the intervening links have been. It is 


possible, however, that, although Me- 
Jampus was a suitor to Nestor’s sister, 
yet, as the latter was the youngest of 
twelve sons, he may have been much 
younger than she, and so Antiphates 
in the next generation have been more 
nearly coéval with him. — χαλεπῇ ..' 
μοῖρα, this “hard fate’’ is explained 
by the next line, the βούκολοι men- 
tioned last, being the agents of it, 
having probably caught him in the act 
of seizing the cattle: his prophetic gifts 
procured his release; Pausan IV 36. 

297. ϑέσφατα, cf. Theocr. HI. 
43--.4. τὰν ἀγέλαν χὼ μάντις ἐπ 
OSevog aye Μελαμπους ἐς Πύλον, and 
Propert Eleg. If. 4, 7—10, 

Turpia perpessus vates est vincla Melampus, 
Cognitus Ipnicli surripuisse boves: 


Quem non lucra magis Pero formosa coégit, 
Mox Amythaonia nupta futura domo. 


The Scholl. have a story, said to be 
from Pherecydes, that Iphiclus was 
childless, and that Melampus instructed 
him how he might obtain children; 
together with another legend, how Me- 
lampus was rescued from his prison- 
roof falling upon him by a knowledge 
of the language of animals. Similarly 
Medeia promises to minister to the 
childless AZgeus, Enurip. Med, 715 —6. 


290 


295 








DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ.] 


καὶ Andny εἶδον, τὴν Τυνδαρέου" παράκοιτιν, 
ἢ ῥ᾽ ὑπὸ Τυνδαρέῳ κρατερόφρονεῦν γείνατο παῖδε ." 
300 Καστοράλ 8’ ἱππόδαμον καὶ πὺξ ἀγαϑὸν Πολυδεύκεα᾽ 
τοὺς ἄμφω ξωοὺς κατέχει' φυσίζοος aia: 
of καὶ νέρϑενξ γῆς τιμὴν" πρὸς Ζηνὸς ἔχοντες 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 299—302. 


211 
δ ω. 199. 
b 5. 824, 
ς Z. 26, 
ad I’. 287. 
e 9. 130, ¥. 660. 
f ©. 243, B. 699, 
2. 392. 
g cf 5. 204. 
h cf, 2. 335. 





298. Feidoy. 


298. τυνδαρέου « H., τυνδάρεω β.1. Κι Stu. sic quinquies h., citato etiam ὦ. 199 


, , , ἔἕοῦυ 
τυνδάρεω κούρη, τυνδαάρεῶς A. 
Vi. omn. I, K. N 


δεύκην β 1. Vr. Vi. 50 Tzet. 
σείξοος I. 


299. ἢ δ᾽ ἀπὸ Vr. Vi. 50; tusdagem a B 
. Stu. Vr. Fl., -sa@ M., -sov in «ἕω mutavit H.; κρατερύφρονιε 
A. G. M. Vi. 133, -φρον᾽ ἐγείνατο α I. Stu. ΕἸ.; παῖδας Vi. 56. 


300. Πολυ- 


εν 
301. κατέχει H.; φυσέξωος Ἡ, V. in lem., φυ- 


302. παρὰ α β 6. H. I. Stu. Vr. Vi. 56 En., περὶ Vi. 50, πὰρ 


N., πρὸς var. 1. H. suprascr.; ἑλόντες Tzet. 





298 — 300. This legend is locally 
related to Sparta. Helen, conversing 
with Priam on the battlements of Troy, 
misses her brothers among the Greek 
host and does not know of their death, 
I’. 236—44. Thus in the poet’s concep- 
tion that death occurred since she left 
Sparta. It is noticeable that, whereas 
Herakles is affiliated to Zeus, 267-8 
sup.,and whereas three of the previously 
named ladies and one who follows are 
distinguished as having become mothers 
by deities, these brothers are affiliated 
here expreasly to Tyndaretis. So in 
Γ. 238 Helen speaks of them merely 
as born from the same mother, and she 
is constantly duos ἐκγεγαυῖα, see I’. 
199, 418, J. 219, δι 184, Ψ. 218. See 
some remarks in the Pref. to this vol. 
on the Pindaric development of this 
legend, Pind. Nem. X. 103 foll. The 
latter half of 301, coinciding with that 
of I. 243, is remarkable; since the 
poet there seems not to have any such 
notion as that of ἄμφω fwovg here. 
This certainly suggests a development 
of the legend since I. 243, where they 
are spoken of simply as dead and 
buried: and as these subsidiary legends, 
all household-tales of heroes, would 
all feel the influence of the hero- 
worship which became such an uaubi- 
quitous passion in post-HomericGreece, 
it would be more difficult to account 
for their having been left untouched 
by rhapsodist and diaskeuast than for 
their having been tampered with. It 
was difficult for Homeric poetry to be 


popular without some bridging-over of 
the gulf between it and later Greek 
feeling on the question of hero-worship. 
Such we seem to have here: The 
brothers are still Tyndareus’ veritable 
offspring, but they have τιμὴν πρὸς 
Διός; they submit to death or to a 
privation of earthly life, but they fa- 
ovo” ἑτερήμεροι, etc. See on ὅ. 569. 
Still, any such tampering is probably 
older than Pindar. — ἄμμφω ξωοὺς, 
the suggestion of Ni., ἀφιζώους, is 
worth noting, as expressing similarly 
to ἀμφέβιος, the divided condition of 
the pair between life and death. Some 
nature-myth, of the alternation of the 
life and death of the vegetable world, 
is probably at the root of this part of 
the legend. This, however, proves 
nothing as to the antiquity of the 
Dioscuric story, but a good deal as 
regards its hold on the Greek mind; 
the vital energy of a mythic tale of 
a hero being tolerably well measured 
by its capacity to absorb the older 
nature-myth. Now it seems likely that 
in this case such absorption had taken 
place between the time of the Il. and 
that of Pindar. — φυσέξοος, the 
Schol. Ven. A. on I. 243 suggests a 
reading Φυσίέξοος, as prop. name of a 
region near Sparta, where, legend 
said, the Dioscuri were swallowed up 
by the earth, but rendered back again. 

302. νέρϑεν γῆς, for the world of 
the dead physically located beneath 
the earth’s surface, as in T. 61—5 see 


App. G. 3 (8) (9). 
14* 


212 


ἃ εἴ, uv. 483, 

Ὁ EB. 386. | 

e εἴ, 241—32. 

ἃ B. 731, A. 126, 
X.46; cf. B. 548. 

6 τ. 528, 4. 352, 





OATZZXEIAZ A. 303—311. 


[DAY χχτῖν. 


᾿ἄλλοτε μὲν ξώουσ᾽ ἑτερήμερφοι, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 

᾿τεϑνᾶσιν" τιμὴν δὲ λελόγχασιν" ἶσα ϑεοῖσιν. 
τὴν δὲ μέτ᾽ ᾿Ιφιμέδειαν, ᾿λωῆος" παράκοιτιν, 

εἴριδον, ἢ δὴ φάσκε Ποσειδάωνι" μιγῆναι" 


4. 478, 0. 818. καί ῥ᾽ ἔτεκεν δύο! παῖδε. μινυνθαδίω" δὲ γενέσθην, 


cf. XX. 54. 
f 5.385; cf. 0.518. 
Ε ὅ. 229 mar. 
ἢ §22, B. 678—4. 
i x. 19 mar. 
k 2. 270. 





304. λελόγχασι ἶσα. 


404. λελόχασιν Ἡ. 8; λελέχασιν et Loy sup. -λέχ- a. 
ἐδάμειαν et ped sup. -dap- a. 


ex em. man. 1, ἐφ 


Pyth, iv. 158. 


303—4. ἑτερή t, cf. Pind, ud. 
sup. μεταμειβόμενοι δ᾽ ἐναλλαξ, apé- 
ραν τὰν μὲν παρὰ πατρὶ φίλω dh 
νέμονται, τὰν δ᾽ ὑπὸ κεύϑεσι γαίας 
ἐν γυάλοις Θεράπνας, πότμον ἀμπι- 
πλᾶντες ὁμοῖον (Therapna being a 
locality near Sparta, where their temple 
was shown, Pausan. III. 20). Ni. cites 
from Miiller (de Cyclo p. 41) ἃ portion 
of a summary of some Cyclic poem 
Ζεὺς αὐτοῖς ἐτερήμερον νέμει τὴν 
ἀθανασίαν; so Virg. En. VI. 121, St 
fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit. — 
λελόγχᾶσιν, so cited by the Schol. 
Ven. A.on I’. 243 and the Schol. Pind. 
Nem. X. 103. It is without parallel 
in our Homeric text; but all the mss. 
here have it, and Draco, de metr, 
Pp. 33, would read, without authority, 
however, πεφύκᾶἄσι for πεφύκει ἰπ ἢ.114. 

30s—10, ᾿Ιφιμέδειαν, her glory lay 
in conceiving by a god, and bearing 
an offspring worthy of him, like Tyré, 
Antiop®, and Alemené’. — Δλῳωῳῆος, 
“the Husbandman’’ (ἀλωή): Otus and 
Ephialtes in the earliest form of the 
legend; were his offspring (παῖδες 
Alanog, E. 386) their nameg meaning 
the ‘‘threshers’’ (oPéa and ἐφιάλλω); 
80 Voss ap. Ni., who compares the Mo- 
λίονε, ‘‘prinders’’, descendants of Actor, 
the “crusher’’,(Faxtrog Fancy ξαγνυμι) 
as mythically become heroes of the host, 
A. 7og—10, P. 638. The Aloids, per- 
sonified as giants, were, like the Mo- 
Afove, A. 751, and Polyphemus, ὁ. 412, 
affiliated to Poseidon, then became 
enemies of the gods; and so the legend 


Qrdv! τ᾽ ἀντέίϑεον τηλεκλειτόν τ᾿ ᾿Εφιάλτην᾽ 
ots δὴ μηκίστους ϑρέψε ξείδωροςξ ἄρουρα, 
καὶ πολὺ καλλίστους" μετά γε κλυτὸν Ὠρίωνα. 
ἐννέωροιϊ γὰρ τοί γε καὶ ἐννεαπήχεερ" ἦσαν 


306. ἔσξξιδον. 


305. ἀμφιμέδειαν B H. 
308. ᾿Επιαλτην h. ita Pind. 


309. τοὺς y K. Stu. 


grew. In E. 385 --οἱ they are men- 
tioned as imprisoning Ares for ‘‘thir- 
teen moons” χαλκόῳ ἐν κεράμω, whence 
Hermes rescued him. Welcker, Griech, 
Gotterl. I, 421, expounds this myth, of 
wheat stored under grund; but does 
not attempt to adjust the mythical 
details. The legend seems like an at- 
tempt to fix some old Pre-Hellenic 
nature-myth into Hellenic theomythol- 
ogy. Pausan. IX. 29 tells how they first 
consecrated Mt. Helicon to the Muses, 
regarded as 3 in number, by name 
Meleté, Mnemé, and Aoidé; and in 
conjunction with (Eoclus, another son 
of Poseidon by Ascré, built Ascré or 
Ascra at the foot of Helicon. For this 
last Pausan. cites the Atthis of Hege- 
sinoiis as his authority. In Virg. itn. 
VI. 582—4 they expiate their crime 
against Jove in Tartarus. — ᾿Ἐφεάλ- 
την, Ni, connects this name with ἐπε- 
ἰάλλω, used intransitively, rather than 
ἐπι -αλλομαι. — καλλέστους, they 
are simply mentioned on the score of 
their beauty by Pindar, Pyth. 1V., as 
the sons of Iphimedeia, and as hav- 
ing died in Naxos. — Qeiwva, for 
him see on 572 inf. With this line 
cf. Virg. in. VII. 649, Quo (Lauso) 
pulchrior alter Non fuit, excepto Lau- 
rentis corpore Turni. 

3tI—2. EP¥EEOL, 806 ON. 19; the re- 
currence of the number g in this passage, 
as in certain other passages there re- 
ferred to, marks high antiquity of 
legend. It is possible, supposing the 
Aloidz to personify ‘‘threshers”’ (sce 








415 


DAY xxxtv. | 


εὖρος, ἀτὰρ μῆκός" ys γενέσϑην Evy edoyveot. a 
of ῥα καὶ ἀϑανάτοισιν ἀπειλήτην ἐν Ὀλύμπῳ : 
φυλόπιδα" στήσειν πολυάϊκος" πολέμοιο" 4 
Ὄσσαν" ἐπ’ Οὐλύμπῳ μέμασαν ϑέμεν, αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾿ Ὄσσῃ 1 
Πήλιον" εἰνοσίφυλλον, iv’ οὐρανὸς ἀμβατὸς εἴη. . 
καί νύ κεν ἐξετέλεσσαν, εἰ ἥβηςξ μέτρον ἵκοντο" ᾿ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὄλεσεν" Διὸς; υἱὸς, ὃν ἠὔκομος τέχε Aynto,* 
ἀμφοτέρω, πρίν σφωῖν͵ ὑπὸϊ κροτάφοισιν ἐούλους 
320 ἀνθῆσαι," πυκάσαι te γένυς εὐανϑέϊ λάχνῃ." 


312. ye om. @ H. Vi. omn., μήκος te A. Stu. 
19. ἀμφοτέρους α Eu.; copay α β H. 
A. 1K. N. Vi. ii Fl, σφῶν Vie το; ἰούλλας Ἡ. β. : 


1687, 28. 317. ἔκοιντο K. Vi. so. 


OATZZEIAS A. 312—320. 





A. 165, Ψ. 898. 
282. 


5.5, ΒΗ ΝΘ NBS 
B 
o 
ᾷ 


om 


nef. B. 219. 


315—6. + Aristar. v., cf. Eu. 





320. γένυν y A. Κ΄. Vi. 


5, 50 Stu. Vr. Eu. Ro. Ern., γένυς a 8 H. h. Apollon, Lex. Wo. 





last note), that the fact of the epithet 
ἐννέωρος being applied to the ox in 
his mature strength (βοὸς ἐννεώροιο 
“*. 19), and the trampling of the ox 
being perhaps the oldest mode of 
threshing corn, caused the epith. éy- 
ψέωροι to be applied in the early legend 
to the Aloids. But, since a man is 
but a weakling at g years, the epithet 
as applied to a man suggests immatur- 
ity, and this suggested the development 
of the legend that they perished in 
youth; cf. xaid’ fe’ govt’, of the Mo- 
λέονα A. 710, with ἐννέωροι here, — 
εὖρος, if this means across the shoul- 
ders, it is too small in proportion to 
their length. Thus μηκίστους of 309 
would literally suit. 

1gs—6. Aristar. is said to have dis- 
allowed these two verses. If he did 


so, it was probably from a regard to - 


their apparent inconsistency with ἐν 
Ὀλύμπῳ 313; see, however, note on 
Ε. so. This is the only trace in H. of 
the war of the gods with the giants, 
which occupied afterwards so large a 
domain in poetic theology, being devel- 
oped in upwards of 100 lines in the 
Hesiodic Theogon. 630 foll., and figured 
copiously on early vases. In Hes. the 
giants Cottos, Gyas, and Obriareus, at 
first cast down and imprisoned by 
Zeus, are liberated by the advice of 
Rheia, and become his allies against 
the Chronid Titans, who oceupy mount 
Othrys, as the gods Olympus. We 
have, however, a glimpse of vanquished 
elder deities, Japetus and Chronos, in 


©. 478— 81; cf. O. 225, ΗΠ. 274—9. 
The inversion of the order in the pile 
of mountains as given by Virgil, Co- 
nati imponere Pelio Ossam Scilicet, atque 
Ossce frondosum involvere Olympum, Georg. 
I. 281—2, in violation of their propor- 
tionate heights, “among which Olympus 
is the highest, Ossa the next, Pelion 
the least’, has been noticed by Mr. 
Gladstone III. 529, and is confirmed 
by Mr. Tozer, Highlands of T. 11. p. 135, 
who adds, “if the appearance of the 
mountains, however, were taken into 
account, and not their size, it would 
be more fitting for Ossa to rest on 
Pelion’’. Léwe refers here to Ov. Met. 
V. 346, Fast. V. 35—8. 


317—20. Ἶθης μέτρον, the phrase 
r. 


recurs (mar.) and is found Hes. Opp. 
132, ἀλλ᾽ Ot ἂν ἡβήσειε καὶ ἡ. μ. 


fxosto; cf. also Bion. II. 14, ἣν δ᾽ ἀνέ- 
οος ἐς μέτρον F146; Simon. ap. 
Bergk, p. 1159, égatys ἡβης πρὶν τέ- 
log ἄκρον ἰδεῖν. — Διὸς υἱὸς, see 
on y. 279—80. — ἑούλους, see App. 
A. 3 (2). Cf. Theocr. XV. 85, πρᾶτον 
ἴουλον ἀπὸ κροτάφων καταβάλλων; 
Zschyl. Sept. c. Th. 529, στεέχει δ᾽ ἴου- 
log ἄρτι διὰ παρηίδων, ὦρας φυούσης; 
Pind. Ol. I. 109 foll., πρὸς εὐάνθεμον 
δ᾽ ὅτε φύαν ἀάχναι νιν μέλαν γένειον 
ἔρεφον. — πυκάσαι, Crusius takes 
this as intrans., with γένυς for subj.; 
but Homer's usage is in favour of a 
trans. constrn., if possible, as it cer- 
tainly is here, continuing the subj., and 
making γένυς obj. 


b 568, 0, 523, τ, 


ΟΔΥΎΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 321—326. 


[Day xxxIv. 


Φαίδρην τε Πρόκριν τε ἴδον καλήν τ᾽ ’Agucdvny,* 


118, N. 450, =.| χρύρην Μίνωος" ὀλοόφρονος, ἣν ποτε Θησεὺς“ 


ἐκ Κρήτης ἐς γουνὸν ᾿ϑηνάων ἱεράων 
nye μὲν, οὐδ᾽ ἀπόνητο᾽" πάρος δέ μὲν “Agtepic! ἔχτα 


gw, τά, Ζ. 1321 fin ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ, Διονύσου μαρτυρίῃσιν. 


Μαῖράνδ τε Κλυμένην! τε δον στυγερήν τ᾽ Ἐριφύλην, ᾿ 


— 


321. 326. ἐέδον. 


324. γῆμας pro ἦγε μὲν Scholl. ad Apollon. Rhod. LI. 997 v. preced. omisso; 

ro axovnto var, |. ἐτέλεσσε h.; ἔσχεν α Vi. iii M. Υ. in lem. ita Aristoph., 

πὰ ἔκτα var. 1. Μ. οἱ Vi. 56 et Υ., utrumg. Eu., xtave (6 glossa nat.) K. 
Stu. y. 


321—32. ‘Then came Phedré, Pro- 
cris, and Ariadné, whom Theseus would 
have wedded but whom Artemis slew. 
Then Mera, Clymené, and base Eri- 
phylé who sold her lord. Then more 
— night would fail if I tried to name 
them all. My thoughts are now of 
slumber and of my return, by your 


grace and the gods’. 


321—s. This group of ladies belongs 
to Attic legend. Phmedré, a daughter 
of Minos, like Ariadné, belongs to the 
story of Theseus, see Eurip. Hippol. 
for her tale as later developed. Pro- 
cris was daughter of Erechtheus. The 
story of her love for, and death by, 
Cephalus, is regarded by Prof. Max 
Miiller as a version of the Dawn-myth, 
and Procris as = ‘“‘the dew’’, Oxford 
Essays, 1856, p. 53—4. 


321. ᾿Δριάδνην, mentioned 2. 591 
—2 as having had a χορὸς made for 
her by Dedalus. The epithet ὁλοό- 
geovog applied to Minos is to be re- 
ferred to the carly hostilities between 
Athens and Crete, which the legend 
of Theseus and the Minotaur embodied. 
It conveys the dread of quasi -super- 
natural power allied to enmity; so of 
Atlas, a. 52, of Aiwtes, κ. 137; and 
ὀλοφώια εἰδὼς of Proteus, ὃ. 460. -- 
γουνὸν, see On α. 193. 


325. The short o in Διόνύσου, against 
Homeric usage (diavvoog mar.) justifies 
suspicions of this verse; further, zag- 
τυρέησιν, in this context yields no 
just sense, There is a var, I. ἔσχε for 
fxra in 324, — an effort of some critic 
to accomodate the passage to the later 
legend, that Ariadné was left by Theseus 


--- 


in an island, and found there by Dio- 
nysus. ἔσχε would mean “detained”. 
But we have here plainly an exercise 
of the death-function ἰοῦ Artemis, see 
on γ. 279-80. The Par. Schol. on 
Apollon. Rhod. III. 997 cites the pas- 
sage as, ἥν ποτε γῆμεν Θησεὺς, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπόνητο x. τ. 2., omitting v. 323. — 
μαρτυρέησιν, Ni. suggests pagyo- 
σύνῃσιν, as some word reflecting on 
Dionysus is required. The line was 
probably an early poetical schol. on 
nye (or γῆμε) μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἀπόνητο. Thus 
‘the married her in Dié, (= Naxos, an 
island sacred to Dionysus,) but his 
hopes were frustrated, as Dionysus 
witnesses (who made her his own,) 
was probably what whoever inserted 
it meant to express. The older ballad 
which H. followed, doubtless knew 
nothing of Dionysus in connexion with 
Ariadné. As regards the late origin 
and incomplete development in H. of 
Dion,, see some remarks in the pref. 
to this vol. In Hes. Theog. 947—9 
Ariadné appears, without any mention 
of Theseus, as the wife of Dionysus, 
and made immortal by Zeus. 

26— 7. Meera was introduced in the 
Νόστοι of Hagias, and by Polygnotuas 
in the painted porch of Delphi, Pausan. 
X. 30:-she was mother of Locrus, who, 
with Amphion and Zethus, raised the 
walls of Thebes; see on 260. Clymené 
was daughter of Minyas, wife of Phy- 
lacus, or Cephalus (Pausan. X. 29), 
and mother of Iphiclus; see on 287— 
97. Eriphylé, sister of the Argive Adra- 
stus, bribed by Polyneices, betrayed 
her husband Amphiaraiis to his death 
in the Theban war; οἵ. ἀνδροδάμαν τ᾽ 


r 
wa 











πάσας" δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἐγὼ μυϑήσομαι οὐδ᾽ ὀνομήνω, 


DAY ΧΧχιν.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Δ. 327—333. 215 
ἣ χρυσὸν φίλου ἀνδρὸς ἐδέξατο τιμήεντα." 38 $98. 
ς . 


ὅσσας ἡρώων ἀλόχους" ἴδον ἠδὲ Fvyareag: mar. 


330 πρὶν γάρ κεν καὶ νὺξ φϑῖτ᾽ ἄμβροτος. ἀλλὰ καὶ ὥρη" 
εὕδειν, ἢ ἐπὶ νῆα ϑοὴν ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐς ἑταίρους, 


wn 


u/) αὐτοῦ" πομπὴ δὲ ϑεοῖς ὑμῖν τε μελήσει." | 
ὡς pad’, of! δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ, ᾿ ky πδ' 


329. «έδον. 


328. ἔγωγε B; ὀνόμηνω N. 


φ 
in lem. Ern., φϑιτ᾽ Vi. 56, pe 
Lex. Fl., p@it’ H. Wo.; ἀμβρότα β. 


329. φϑεῖται Υ. in lem., φϑεῖτ᾽ α A. b. et 4. 
07) 
st B, φϑίτο H. in mar., φϑέτ᾽ mes. viii. Apoll. 


331. ἐλθόντας mss. ix (Vi. iii), ἐλ- 


ϑόντα Vi. .ο Vr., ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐς post ras, a, ἐφ K. 


᾿Εριφύλαν Pind, Nem. IX. 37. He was 
beloved by Zeus and Apollo, was the 
great grandson of the Melampus (of 287 
—g7 note) from whom he inherited the 
prophetic gift, by which he foresaw 
his end but went to meet it. He was, 
says Pindar, swallowed up with horses 


and chariot by the earth opening Nem. 


ΙΧ. 57—60. See also 0. 244—7, AEschyl. 
Sept, c. Th, 564—90, 605 —10, Pind. 
Pyth. VILL. 55 foll. He had an oracle 
at Oropus and another at Thebes. 
Thus all this group carry us back to 
Theban or Bootian legend. — yev- 
Gory, Pausan. says that he had seen 
at Cnidos a necklace of green stones 
purporting to be that given to Eri- 
phylé; and notices that H. mentions 
gold only IX. 20; cf. Pind, Nem, IX. 
36. Both Clymené and Eriphylé were 
mentioned by Hagias in the Νύστοι. 


328—9. u“vOndomce, for the mixture 
of fut. indic. with subj. see App. A. 
9 (4). The list here suddenly closes, 
and the later members of it have been 
cut very short in their tales. This 
assists the endless vista suggested by 
these two lines. Virgil has adopted a 
like expression, or rather one founded 
on B. 486—g90 where in in. VI. 626 
the Sibyl cuts short the enumeration 
of the criminals punished in Tartarus, 
Non mihi st lingue centum sint, etc. 


330—2. The conversation between 
the narrator and the listeners, for 
which these lines prepare the way, is 
very happily interposed, considering 


how long the narrative has become. 
But considering that the two verses 333 
— 4 are the same as those Ψ. 1 —2, 
and that after the conversation the 
narrative is resumed 385 by αὐτὰρ 
éxel, just as if it had been uninter- 
rupted, the suspicion arises that owing 
to successive interpolations of legends 
a break in the tale became desirable, 
and that this link of conversation was 
thus forged and inserted. But see note 
on 385 inf. — 


330—1. φϑῖτ᾽, see on x. 51, and 
ef, ἀναδύη, t. 377- His alternative 
proposal, to go to the ship to sleep, 
indicates his urgent anxiety to depart, 
hinted by the mention of πομπή. The 
queen had suggested his sleeping on 
board ship ὃ. 444, and so had the king 
7N. 319. But not so much because he 
would be on board during the night 
(see 7. 321, 326) a8 because the voyage 
would be perfectly smooth and he wonld 
have nothing to do but lie on the deck. 


332—53- Odysseus pauses, and silence 
ensues; which is broken by Areté call- 
ing attention to his outward and in- 
ward qualities, as a reason why the 
gifts bestowed upon him should be in- 
creased, Echeneiis seconds her sugges- 
tion, but with due deference to the 
fiat of the king. Alcinotis seizes on 
the suggestion at once, and says the 
thing shall be done, as it will only 
need to detain Odys. till the morrow, 
when all shall be ready, including his 
personal zeal to speed the quest. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙ͂ΑΣ Δ. 324-344. [Day XXXIV. 


᾿κηληϑμῷ δ᾽ ἔσχοντο κατὰ μέγαρα" σκιόεντα. 
τοῖσιν" δ᾽ ᾿“ρήτη λευχώλενος ἤρχετο" μύϑων᾽" 
Φαίηκες, πῶς ὕμμιν ἀνὴρ ὅδε φαίνεταιλ εἶναι, 


ese εἶδός" τὲ μέγεϑός τε ἰδὲ φρένας ἔνδον ἐΐσας; 
rain > 208. ‘| belvog δ᾽ ave’ ἐμός" ἐστιν, ἕκαστος δ᾽ ἔμμορε' τιμῆς" 
De sae 4. τῷ μὴ ἐπειγόμενοι! ἀποπέμπετε ." μηδὲ τὰ δῶρα 
if ab ὖἶ, ao. | OUT@ χρηέξζοντι κολούετε᾽! πολλὰ γὰρ ὑμῖν 
tn ne 150, ο. 585, κτήματ᾽ ™ ἐνὶ μεγάροισι ϑεῶν" ἰότητι xéovea.” 
τὰ "| χρῖσι δὲο καὶ μετέειπε γέρων ἥρως Ἐχένηος, 
ὁ ΣΤ 9 155-6.105 δὴ Φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν προγενέστερος ἦεν" 
Pk oe, χ' δ. «ᾧ φέλοι, οὐ μὰν ἧμιν ἀπὸ σκοποῦ οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ δόξης 
337. «εἶδος ἐξίσας. 438. ξέκαστοςς. 342. μετέξειπε. 


336. ὑμῖν @ Vi. 133 Stu., ὑμμῖν Bs ὑμμῖν H., leguntur quoque ὄμμιν ὑμῖν (α). 
ὑμμιν, ὕμιν, ὕμιν; ὃ ye. ’ Ern, ., ode H. Fi. Wo. 337- ἠδὲ B H. I. Vi. 56. 
339. τὼ Vi. 56. 340. ὑμῖν mes. xii (a B Vi. iii) Eu. Ro., duc H., ἡμῖν Vr. 
Vi. so, ὔμμιν ΕἸ. et edd. 6H. I. Ν. a man. "2 Vi. 56, hab. a y 
A. 6. K. N, Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 “ἢ we Wo. Bek Di. Fa. post hune iterat A. ἡ. 157- 
344. οὐ γὰρ Vi. 56; μὰν a BH. Inter ἦμιν ἥμιν ἡμῖν neuer ὕμιν ὕμμιν ὅμ- 


μὲν ὑμῖν fluctuant pler. libri: sed ἡμῖν a, ἥμμιν Η., ἥμεν B: ἄπο σκοποῦ G. 
.Ν, Vi. 5, 56, ἀποσκοποῦ Apoll. Lex., ἀπὸ σκοποῦ α B H. 


334- κηληθμῷ,, the word only oc- 
curs here and in tho repeated passage 
y. 2; but we have ἀκήλητος, x. 329, 
where see note. ‘‘Spell’’ might be a 
suitable rendering here. Worsley ex- 
pands it elegantly thus, ‘‘And through 
the shadowy halls there seemed to 
creep wonder and sweet illusion, steal- 
i ". — σχεόεντα, see App. 


337: εἶδός te x.t.4., the words ac- 
quire pertinence by the admiration 
which his bodily gifts had extorted from 
the spectators i in the games, #.134—7. 

φρο ένας...- ἐΐσας, “well-balanced 
mind”? , 48 shown in the adventures 
narrated. The epith. ἐΐσας seems ap- 
plied to the φρένες probably in the 
primitive physical sense (see on ¢. 301), 
as it is to a ship that floats evenly, 
the notion being that of organs which 
match and correspond. 

338—41. ἑμός ἐστιν, because he 
had first addressed himself as a sup- 
pliant to her, 7. 142—5. — ἔμμορε 
τιμῆς » “has his own share of dignity” 
(the γέρας ὅ te δῆμος ἔδωκεν, 7. 150). 
She means, that each should accord- 
ingly share with her the burden of 


suitable guerdon to the guest, although 
the obligation was primarily hers. — 
τῷ, “wherefore”. — ρῇὴ x. τ. 1., urge 
not his departure too soon. — πφλοῦ- 
ete, “stint”. She makes the appeal 
on behalf of his need (yentforre), but 
seizing the moment while their minds 
were under the charm (κηληϑμός 334) 
of his narrative. — ϑεῶν ἐότητε, the 
phrase occurs in a fragm. of Alczus, 
ergk, p. 953. 


342—3. Ἐχένηος, the same who 
interposed with courtierlike tact to 
break the silence of astonishment 
caused by Odysseus’ entrance in 7.155 
He seems a sort of Polonius at the 
Pheacian court. The name is prob- 
ably derived fr. σχεῖν νῆα, in sense 
of to “bring a ship to shore’’, ε. 279. 
Line 343 is read here by Eustath. but 
not by the Scholl. and is found in τὸ 
mass. against 5, amongst which are H. 
and Vi. 56: one also inserts it by a 
later hand. Thus the evidence is 
nearly balanced. See on 7. 156 for 
προγενέστερος. 


44. ἀπὸ σκ. οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ ὃ., Dolon 
says to Hector (mar.), σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐχ 


332 


340 


345 μυϑεῖται βασίλεια περίφρων" ἀλλὰ πίθεσϑε" 
"Adutvoov’ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ ἔχεται ἔργον" τε ἔπος te.” 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ᾿Δλκίνοος ἀπαμείβετο φώνησέν τε" 
ἐτοῦτο μὲν οὕτω δὴ ἔσται ἔπος, al xev ἐγώ γε , 
ξωὸς" Φαιήκεσσι' φιληρέτμοισιν5 ἀνάσσω. ε 
ξεῖνος δὲ τλήτω," μάλα περ νόστοιοϊ χατίζων, i 
I 


35° 


DAY Xxxiv.| 


ἔμπης" ovy' ἐπιμεῖναι ἐςπ αὔριον, εἰς 6 xe πᾶσαν 

δωτένην" τελέσω᾽ πομπὴ" δ᾽ ἄνδρεσσιν μελήσει 

πᾶσι, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐμοί" τοῦ γὰρ κράτος ἔστ᾽ ἐνὶ δήμῳ." ὁ 882. 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος: προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεύς" 


346. ξέργον féxog. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 345-354. 


348. ξέπος ἔσσεται 


217 
a a. 329. 
b cf. ἡ. 6 
ς β. 272, y. 99, O 
934. 
d 7. 298, 308, 2.362. 
e cf. κ. 52, ξ. 487, 
X. 388. 
η. 11, 62. 
J. 535. 
x. 52—3 
9. 156. 
0.399; cf, 8.199 
a. 309, ὅδ. 587 
η. 318., 
&. 368. 


p α. 358—9 mar, 
q ει. 1-2 mar. 


—— — 


349. αναάσσω. 


ον vo. Exog 
348. δὴ οὕτω a; ἔστω Vi. 5, 56; γέρον H.; γέρον B; ἔπος ἔσσεται A. Stu. y 


350. post hunc in # nova man. operam excipit, usque ad 380. 
β G. I. Vi. 133. Eu. Ro., ἐπαύριον Vi. 5, ἐς ave. α H. 


351. ἐσαύριον 
353- οἴχῳ pro δήμῳ 


N. Vi. 56, δήμῳ α B H. 


ἅλιος σκοπὸς ἔσσομαι οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ δό- 
Enc, where σχοπὸς means, as in ὅ. 
524) 8 Bpy, and ἀπὸ δοξῆς apparently 
much the same 88 here. Here, σκοπὸς 
is a metaphor from the archer’s mark, 
for which it is in Ody. twice used 
(mar.), never in Il., see especially Ψ. 
8so-—83, where we might expect to 
find it. Still, as no other word simply 
meaning “‘a mark” for archery is there 
used, the presumption thence arising 
is somewhat abated; for some word in 
use there must have been. The sense 


" (among others) given for ἀπὸ δόξης 


by the Scholl. here and at KX. 324, 
‘““away from, ἵν. e. contrary to your 
judgment” of the person concerned, 
(Aret@, Dolon,) seems most suitable; 
as it comes directly from the sense of 
the verb δοκέω in such ordinary phrases 
as δόκησε δέ of κατὰ ϑυμὸν, v. 93, 
δοκέω νικήσειν Ἕκτορα, H. 192. 
346. ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ κιτ.λ., “on Alcinoiis 
here depends etc.’”’: but tho explana- 
tion of two Scholl., “ὅσα εἶπεν ρήτη 
ταῦτα ἤδη κεκύρωται ὑπὸ ᾿Αλκινοου, 
πάντα γὰρ αὐτῷ δοκεῖ τὰ τῆς γυ- 
ναικὸς δόγματα᾽", seems to show that 
“x τῆςδ᾽ was in their text, meaning, 
“The word and deed of Alcinoiis 
depend on her”. If so, however, it 
seems to have vanished from the mas. 
Our reading is certainly better suited 
to the caurtierlike tone of the speaker 


us if, “The queen has spoken with her 
usual discernment, but the decision 
rests with the king’’ — and to the 
sequel, in which Alcin. claims the 
decision rather positively. To proclaim 
directly the queen's influence as para- 
mount, would be a poor compliment 
to both him and her. 

349—53. ζωὸς ... ἀνάσσω, cf. the 
tone of triumphant assurance in οὐκ 
ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ διερὸς βροτὸς, ξ. 201, 
and note there; and somewhat simil- 
arly, but mingled with defiance, the 
words of Achilles to Calchas, ov tig 
ἐμεῦ ξῶντος καὶ ἐπὶ χϑονὶ δερκομέ- 
γοιὸ etc., A. 88. — ἔμπης belongs to 
τλήτω, although a clause is interposed, 
as in ob δὲ χρὴ τετλάμεν ἔμπης, &. 
190. — Ovy also is late in the clause, 
its force is as if it had stood Estvog 
δ᾽ οὖν. Ni. thinks νῦν may be the 
true reading, as (mar.) in ἀλλ᾽ aye 
ψῦν ἐπίμεινον: but νῦν, since it 
must go with the first clause, τλήτω 
ἔμπης νῦν, would not much mend 
matters, — ποριπῇ x. t.2., these words 
form a curious parody of those of 
Telem. (mar,); but see Pref. to vol. I. 
p- viii. 

384—76. Odysseus replies, “he would 
gladly stay a year, in hope of convoy 
with richer gifts at the end of it, for 
that would raise him generally in 
friendly esteem on his return home’’, 


i x. 33 mar, 


n 347 mar. 
o ¢. 321, d. 247, F. 


159. 
p ef. 2.39, E. 349, 
o. 421. 
4 φ. 991, 
τ 0.432 πραγ.» ε. 128. 
ι ἱ 587, a. 111, 8. 
Υ͂. 


u B. "804. 


OATZZEIAZ A. 355—36s5. 


‘CAdxivos κρεῖον, πάντων ἀριδείκετε λαῶν, 


[Day σχχσιν. 


ee 


εἴ we καὶ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν ἀνώγοιτ᾽ αὐτόϑι" μίμνειν, 

.| πομπήν" τ᾽ ὀτρύνοιτες καὶ ἀγλαὰ δῶρα διδοῖτε, 

καί xs τὸ βουλοίμην, καί xev πολὺ χέρδιον εἴη, 

πλειοτέρῃξ σὺν χειοὶ φίλην" ἐς xareid’' ἰκέσϑαι" 

καί x’ αἰδοιότερος" καὶ φίλτερος ἀνδράσιν εἴην 

πᾶσιν,1 ὅσοι μ᾽ ἸΙϑάκηνδε" ἰδοέατο νοστήσαντα." 
τὸν" δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ᾿Δλχένοος ἀπαμείβετο φώνησέν τε" 

ὦ Ὀδυσεῦ, τὸ μὲν οὔ τι σ᾽ ἐΐσκομενο εἰρορόωντες 

ἠπεροπῆαρ τ᾽ ἔμεν καὶ ἐπίέκλοπον,4 οἷά" τε πολλοὺς 


- 494. βόσκει" γαῖα' μέλαινα πολυσπερέας" ἀνθρώπους 





361. ἐιδοέατο. 


363. ἐξίσκομεν. 


356). πομπή t (δ᾽ H.) ὀτρύνοιτο var, 1. Vi. 133 οἱ H.; πομπὴν δ᾽ M.; ὀτρύ- 


τε ἃ N., -vorre B H. sic pler. lib. 


τέρησιν χερσὶ Aristoph., Β., ἐν χειρὶ Vi. 5, 56. 
36s. πολυσπορέας H. 


Aristar. ? εἶ 


The king answers, “I see you are no 
impostor, ready, a8 80 many are, with 
a pack of false tales. Your words 
without are matched by wisdom within. 
You have told with minstrel grace 
your own and comrades’ woeful tale. 
But say, did none of your departed 
friends appear to you? The night is 
unexhausted, nor is it time to sleep; 
and I would rather hear you till dawn 
of day”. 

351-- 60. ἀγλαὰ δῶρα, see, for this 
trait in Odysseus’ character, App. E. 

1 (14) p. Lxv τὸ, “this”, viz. what 
is stated in The next line. — πλειο- 
téon σ. x., cf. κενέας σὺν χεῖρας 
ἔχοντες (mar), — αἰδοιότερος, the 
adjectives αἰδοῖός ta φίλος τὰ are 
often coupled as forming a fixed epithet 
to express “friendly esteem’’ (mar.). 
Here the effects of wealth in recom- 
mending him to others are noticed, as 
in Hes. Opp. 313, πλούτω δ᾽ ἀρετὴ 
καὶ κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ (Scholl. )Σ so, Theog. 
621, πᾶς τις πλούσιον ἄνδρα τίει, 
ἀτέει δὲ πένιχρον, and even more 
strongly Alcseus Fragm, 50, cites a say, 
ing of Aristodemus in par 9 29 


ἀνὴρ, πένιχρος δ᾽ οὐδεὶς πέλετ cha 


360. ev pro etn Vi. 133- 


361. xleo- 
364. πολλὰ Zenod.?, πολλοὺς 


οὐδὲ τέμιος, Bergk. p. 947. In x. 38 
—42 the envious comrades enlarge on 
the fect that gifts are a proof that he 
is φίλος καὶ τέμιος to the givers. 

364. NREQORI A » here only found, 
but having the kindred words ἥπερ- 
οπ-εύω ἠπερ-οπ-ευτὴς (mar.). The first 
element is said to be a Sansk, word 
apara, represented in our language by ° 
“afar’’, and meaning “otherwise’’, ἑ, ὁ. 
than the truth; the second element is 
ὁπ-ς (fox), ‘oe, “the voice’’, or 
‘“‘gneech’’, Thus “deceiver” is the 
resulting sense. 

565—6. πολυσπερέας, the word is 
used in the Catalogue (mar.) with a 
tone of disparagement of the promis- 
cuous Trojan allies, such as in the 
historic and doubtless in the prehistoric 
period, made up a large Asiatic army. 
So here of the promiscuous visitants 
from foreign parts with made-up tales 
of marvel or feigned tidings of the 
absent, who turned up perhaps oc- 
casionally in the palace of an Achean 
prince. Thus to it here is coupled 
pavded τ᾽ ἀρτύνοντας. In Hes. Theogon. 
365 it is used without this infused 
shade of meaning to express wide 


«τι 


wo 


DAY xxxiv.| 


a .. ...  »ςἘἨς... .--΄..------΄΄ὮἝὮὋὮᾧὖἷὮἝὮὦὮὃὮὡΣςςἝἷἝὦἷἷ 


ψεύδεά" τ’ ἀρτύνοντας," ὅϑεν κέ τις» οὐδὲ ἴδοιτο" 


σοὶ δ᾽ ἔπι μὲν μορφὴ ἃ ἐπέων, Evi δὲ φρένες" ἐσϑθλαί: d 


OATEZEIAE A. 366—376. 


μῦϑον δ᾽, ὡς ὅτ᾽ ἀοιδὸς, ἐπισταμένωςξ κατέλεξας ," | 5. (δὶ 


πάντωνὶ τ᾽ ᾿“ργείων σέο τ᾽ αὐτοῦ" κήδεαὶ λυγρα. 


la 4 e k . . ν 
370 ἀλλα ἄγε μοι τόδε εἰπὲ καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, | E. 156, Σ. 430. 


m α. 224 mar, 


εἶ τινας ἀντυϑέων" ἑτάρων ἴδες. οἵ τοι ap’? αὐτῷ ὃ 6g 


Ἴλιον» εἰς ἅμ᾽ Exovro, καὶ αὐτοῦ πότμον ἐπέσπον. 
νὺξ δ᾽ Ade μάλα μακρὴ, ἀϑέςφατος"" οὐδέ πω ὥρη" 
εὔδειν' ἐν μεγάρῳ" σὺ δέ μοι λέγε" ϑέςκελα" ἔργα. 
75 καί κὲν ἐς ἠῶ Olav ἀνασχοίμην," GtEy μοι σὺ 


τλαέης" ἐν μεγάρῳ τὰ σὰ κήδεα" μυϑήσασθϑαι."» 





366. βέδοιτο. 367. ἐεπέων. 


370. «(ξειπέ. 


471. «έδες. 372. Εἴλιον. 


374. «έργα. 


266. καί τις α B Ἡ.1. Κ΄ Ν, Vi. 5, 56. 


ς) §6 Ern., et ἕψι et ἔπι h. Eu. 


Stu., δ᾽ ἤδη N. V1. 50; no” @, ceu vellet 20’, 


A. var. I. 


368. ἐπιστάμενος K. 


367. ἐπὶ BG. 1. K., ἔνι A. M. Vi. 
273. νυξ ἤδη K. 
374. μεγάροις K.N. Vi. 133 


375. καί κεν προφρονέως Vi. 5, 56, quod aveyoluny sequi deberet. 





diffusion merely, of the Ocean nymphs, 
αἴ ῥὰ πολυσπερέες γαῖαν καὶ βέν- 
Bea λέμνης πάντη ὁμῶς ἐφέπουσι. “-- 
ῦϑεν ... ἴδοιτο, the Scholl, seem to 
understand ὅτι ψεύδεται as obj. of 
ἴδοιτο, meaning ‘‘whence one cannot 
distinguish that they are lying”, this 
yields a feeble sense, being really 
implied in ἠπεροπῆα and ἐπέκλοπον 
before: besides which ὅθεν has always 
in H. a strictly local force. Better 
understand ἔνϑεν with ἀρεύνοντας be- 
fore ὅϑεν, when “trumping up false- 
hoods no one can even tell (literally see) 
from what source’’ will be the sense; 
ef. γένος δ᾽ ἐμοὶ ἔνϑεν σϑεν col (from 
the same source as thine), J, 58. The 
contemptuous force of -de in οὐδὲ, 
should be noted, ‘‘can even see (much 
less touch)’ implying « total absence 
of reality. 

367—8. Exe μὲν ... ἔνι δὲ, these 
phrases aptly contradistinguish fair 
outward expression (μορφὴ ἐπέων) from 
sterling inward character. — μορφὴ 
ἐπέων, see the last note. The word 
μορφὴ, here and (mar.) only in H., 


and nowhere in Hesiod, throws some 
suspicion on the two passages in which 
it occurs, but here it only extends to 
the single line, there to a passago of 
11 lines. — ὡς ὅτ᾽ ἀοιδὸς, for a 
similar brief clause without verb cf. ἡ 
ὡς Ore ῥινὸν (mar.). 

69—76. πάντων, with poetical 
latitude, but clearly, in reference to 
the narrative, meaning thy comrades. 
— amu’ is repented as the prep. σὺν 
might be. — ἀϑέσφατος, for this 
and ϑέσκελα mozx inf., see Buttmann, 
Lexil. 66. — ἐν μεγάρῳ, used as in- 
cluding the adjuncts, viz. the μυχὸς 
and the πρόδομος, in the. former of 
which the host slept, and in the latter 
frequently a guest. — ἐς ἠῶ, a court- 
eous return of the complimentary as- 
surance given by Odys. in 356, ef pe 
καὶ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν x. τ. 1., with which 
cf. the words of Telem. to Menel. to 
a similar tenor (mar.). — ὅτε ... 
τλαίης, here ote seems to have the 
force of εἴ ποτε, as in β. 42 — 3, 866 
App. A. g (18) — as a courteous and 
deferential way of urging a request, 
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ae 1--. 

b οἵ, γ. 334, ο. 126. 
c 331 mar. 

d cf. 222. 
ech. ΑΜ. of. 
f X. 272. 
gchaw & 

ἢ cf. a 11. 

i ef. 92. 721, 
κ ὅδ. 497 mar. 
Ι cf. S. 396. 


OATZZEIAE A. 377—38s5. 


[DAY χχχιν. 


— ee ee 


τὸν" δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προςέφη πολύμητις Ὀδυσσεὺς 
“᾽ Δλκίνοε κρεῖον, πάντων ἀριδείκετε λαῶν, 

ὥφη" μὲν πολέων μύϑων, ὥρη" δὲ καὶ ὕπνου" 

εἰ δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀκουέμεναί γε λιλαίξαι,ὁ οὐκ av ἐγώ γε 
τυύτων σοι φϑονέοιμι καὶ οἰκτρότερ᾽ " ἄλλ᾽ ἀγορεῦσαι 
κήδε᾽ ἐμῶν ἑτάρων, οἵ δὴ μετόπισϑενξ GAovto- 

οὗ Τρώων μὲν ὑπεξέφυγον" στονόεσσανὶ αἀὐτὴν, 


m Ὑ. 909; ef. ϑ.} ἐνκ νόστῳ δ᾽ ἀπόλοντο κακῆς ἰότητιὶ γυναικός. 


Ὦ « 458 mar. 





a ee —_ — ---- eee —- 5... ΤἷἝὝἽἝὝὙὕὝἷ 


378. κρείων A. Vi, 5. 


379. πολλέων a. 


αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ψυχὰς μὲν ἀπεσκέδασ᾽ α ἄλλυδις" ἄλλῃ 385 


380. εἰ δὲ τ᾽ A, I. Μ. Stu, Vr. 


Vi. 5, 56; ἀκουεμέναι te ao A. Vr. Vi. so et post ras. 133; a» ἔπειτα a A. Vi. 


133 Eu., probat Ni, 


“σαι 
Bek., -evecy Η. 1. 











“I could keep on (listening) till moin, 
if you could only bring yourself to 
continue your tale”’. 

37784. Odysseus replies, ‘‘there is 
time for talk and time for sleep. I 
will not grudge your eagerness the 
deeper sorrows of my tale which yet 
remain — how some, who escaped the 
havoc of war, perished at home by a 
vile woman’s will’’. 

379—4- ὥρη κ. τ. 2., “it is the season 
for either, — more talk if you prefer 
it, sleep when you please’’, sustain- 
ing the tone of courteous deference 
noticed in a previous note. — tov- 
toy, ‘‘than what you ask’’; this gen. 
depends on ofxrgdreg’ as comparative. 
Alcin. had asked (372) about those 
who perished before Troy; the first 
and larger portion of the reply gives 
the fate of Agamemnon and his fol- 
lowers, who escaped (ὑποξέφυγον) the 
war, to perish by treachery. — yv- 
ναιχὸς, Clyteemnestra is clearly in- 
tended, although the Scholl. suggest 
also Helen as the primary cause, In 
438—9 both are mentioned. 

385—403. The female shades dis- 
persed at Persephoné’s bidding. Then 
came the shade of Agamemnon and 
his comrades, murdered in A®gisthus’ 
palace. He drank the blood, knew 
me, wept aloud, and would have em- 
braced me, but his phantom lacked 
the power. I wept in turn for pity, 
hailed him, King of Men, and asked 
his fate — was it by storm at sea, or 





381. οἰκτρότατ᾽ B; ἀγορεύειν a A, K. Stu. Vi. 133 Eu. 


385. ἄλλη (voluit ἀλλη) Aristar., ἄλλην Aristoph., h., 
sic Bek. Di. Fa., ἄλλη α B H. I. M. 


N. Vi. omn. Vr. Ox. 








in foray by land, or in assault upon 
some city of the stranger? 

385. αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ, see above on 330 
—3. αὐτὰρ is a common form of 
continuing an uninterrupted narrative. 
But then we have no other Homeric 
instance of a tale thus broken. avrag 
moreover is used to take up a different 
branch of a narrative after one has 
been dealt with; as in A. 488, after 
describing the errand of Odys. to 
Chrysé, the poet returns to Achilles 
and the scene by his tent, dropped at 
430 sup., in αὐτὰρ Oo μήνιε νηυσὶ 
παρήμενος κ. τ. Δ. Again in φ. 359 
after more than 120 lines since the 
command of Odys., given without to 
Eumeeus, to bring him the bow (234—s) 
— an interval chiefly occupied with 
conversation within the palace & we 
find Eumzus obeying the order in the 
statement, αὐτὰρ ὃ τόξα λαβὼν φέρε 
κι τι 4. These instances modify the 
objection stated on 330. αὐτέχ᾽ ἐκεὶ 
might be a (conjectural merely) altern- 
ative reading; cf. Hy. Ven. 186, where 
a speech begins, αὐτέκα σ᾽ ὡς τὰ 
πρῶτα, ϑεὰ, ἴδον x. τ. λ. — ἄλλῃ, 
as g mss. have ἄλλη (or αλλὴ), here 
and 6 in the same phrase at ἔξ, 35, 
and, as in ¢. 468 ἄλλυδις ἄλλῃ seems 
necessary, I have retained it here. 
The adjectival use of ἄλλος is, how- 
ever, found in such phrases; not only 
with the subject (as Ni, says ad loc.), 
e.g. M. 461, σανίδες δὲ διέτμαγεν 
ἄλλυδις ἄλλη,ν.ε. γο--- κρῆναι ... 


DAY χχχιν. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 386—399- 
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ἁγνὴ Περσεφόνεια γυναικῶν" ϑηλυτεράων, 
nase” δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχὴ "Ayapepvovos ’Argeldao 
ἀχνυμένη" περὶ δ᾽ ἄλλαι ἀγηγέραϑ᾽,- ὅσσαι ἅμ᾽ ἃ αὐτῷ, ὁ 
οἴκῳ" ἐν Αἰγίσϑοιο ϑάνονῖ καὶ πότμονε ἑπέσπον. 
390 ἔγνων δ᾽ aly’ ἐμὲ κεῖνος, ἐπεὶ πίεν' αἷμα κελαινόν" 
κλαῖεκ δ᾽ ὅ γε λιγέως, ϑαλερὸν! κατὰ δάκρυον" εἴβων, 
πιτνὰς" εἰς ἐμὲ χεῖρας, ὀρέξασϑαιο μενεαίνων" 
ἀλλ᾽» οὐ γάρ οἵ ἔτ᾽ ἦν Ig ἔμπεδος" οὐδέ τι κέκυς," 
οἴη περ πάρος ἔσκεν ἐνὶ γναμπτοῖσι' μέλεσσιν. 
395 τὸν" μὲν ἐγὼ δάκρυσα ἰδὼν ἐλέησά τε ϑυμῷ, 
καί μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδων᾽ 
CArgeldn’ κύδιστε, ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν, "Aydpsuvoy, 
τίς" νύ σὲ xno ἐδάμασσε τανηλεγέος θανάτοιο; 
ἠέ" σέ γ᾽ ἐν νήεσσι Ποσειδάων ἐδάμασσεν, 


389. Forno. 393- Fibs. 


a 


386. αἰνὴ K. N. quam var. 1. agnoscit Eu. 
H. Vi. omn.) FI. Ro. 


Fa., ὅσσαι mss. xv (β 


395. «ἰδών. 


a 434, w. 166, Θ. 
520; cf. J. 324. 
b 51 mar., 84 mar. 
ς ὦ. 21, 4. 211, 

Υ 18. 


371. 
e cf. d. 529—97, 2. 
410—3, a. 21—2. 
f H.52;cf. 197mar. 


k a. 201 mar. 
ι 42. 9; ef. δ. 556 


to 
φ ὦ 


δὶ 
Bees 
Ὁ 
g 


= Sy 
mi 
8 
Ss 


own “ὦ ΜΒ 
Ke 5.3 


«κε 


406—8, y. 90--Ἰ, 
w. 109—13; cf. ὁ. 
884-7. 


397. αναξ. 


388. ὅσσοι α Bek. 1. ed, Dind. 
390. ἐμ᾽ ἐκεῖνος α Bek., ἐμὲ x. 


396. ξέπεα. 


BH. FL; ἐπεὶ δεν ὀφθαλμοῖσι Vi. 133 sed ibid. Schol. nostr. mavult., illam 


prodit h., nostr. a B H. 


91. καταδάκρυον A. N. Vi. iii. 


393. οὐδέ τι ἃ 


BH. et Apoll, Lex. sub ν. κικυς; κίχυς α H. I. Κ. Μ. Vi. iii ΕἸ., κῖκυς q. 


et V. in lem., ntxvg B. 


394. ἢ of Κι; ἐπὶ Apollon. Lex.; γναπτοῖσι I. Stu. 
398. τανυλεγέως K., -ἔος Vi. 50, quam lectionem prodit h., nostr. H. 


399— 


403. f Aristoph. ut e sequentibus confictos. 


τετραμμέναι ἄλλυδις ἄλλη (where two 
mss. have ἄλλαι), but with the object 
also, e.g. Φ. 502—-3, (where the metre 
requires it,) Anra δὲ συναίνυτο καμ- 
xvaa τόξα, πεπτιεῶτ᾽ ἄλλυδις alia 
μετὰ στροφάλιγγι κονέης. 

486. ἀγνὴ, 2 mss. have αἰνὴ which 
appears as a var. |. in a 3"4 also. This 
strikingly confirms the reading of Buttm. 
ἐπ᾿ αἰνῇ see on x. 534: who in his 
enumeration of passages Lezil. 11, p 
62 omits the present one, But as the 
Hy. Ceres 337 has ἁγνὴ II. I have 
kept ἀγνὴ here, although, I suspect, 
due to the post-Homeric influence of 
the Eleusinia. 

388—g92. Bek. and Dind, read ὅσσοι, 
I suppose, from a notion that the men, 
not their shades, could alone properly 
be spoken of as having been killed; 
but the consensus of the mss, forbids 
this, and poetic latitude of language 


surely allows ὅσαι. — πέτνας, cf. 
(mar.) ἠέρα δ᾽ "Hon πέτνα πρόσϑε 
βαϑεῖαν, where the sense is clearly 
as if from πετάννυμι, ‘‘extended’’; so 
here. — ὀρέξασϑαι, see mar. for 
passages where this verb means ‘‘to 
reach out after’’. 


393—4. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ, see ON %. 202. 
— ἔξ, see on 219. — οὐδέ te κέ- 
zug, cf. Aschyl. Fragm. 216 Dind. σοὶ 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνεστι κίκυς οὐδ᾽ αἰμόῤῥυτοι 
φλέβες, words addressed apparently to 
a phantom of the dead. — yrauxroide, 
“‘supple’’, 


398—403. *7Q, see on 171 sup. The 
lines 398—403 are said to have been 
condemned by Aristoph. as merely 
made up out of Agamemnon’s follow- 
ing speech; but it is much more dif- 
ficult (as Ni. remarks) to account for 
the similar lines in that speech, with- 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ A. 400—414. 





a N. 795, &. 254. 

b &. 471; cf. ἐ. 389, 
9». 366. 

c x. 459 mar. 

d A. 156. 

e 2. 526, 

f μ΄. 129, &. 100, 
A. 6TT—8. 

@ =. 265; ef. 279. 

ἢ ef. ρ. 471, 

i 399—401 mar, 


ὄὕρσας ἀργαλέων" ἀνέμων ἀμέγαρτον ἀντμήν." 
ἠέ σ᾽ ἀνάρσιοι“ ἄνδρες ἐδηλήσαντ᾽ ἃ ἐπὶ χέρσου, 
βοῦς περιταμνόμενον" ἠδ᾽ οἰῶν' πώεα καλὰ, 
nt περὶξ πτόλιος μαχεούμενον" ἠδὲ γυναικῶν ." 
ὃς ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπεν 
“διογενὲς “αερτιάδη. «πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, 
οὔτεϊ μέ γ᾽ ἐν νήεσσι Ποσειδάων ἐδάμασσεν, 
ὕρσας ἀργαλέων ἀνέμων ἀμέγαρτον ἀϊτμὴν, 


k App. Ε. 5, mar. οὔτε μ᾽ ἀνάρσιοι ἄνδρες ἐδηλήσαντ᾽ ἐπὶ χέρσου" 


1 480. 

πὶ ει. 61 mar. 

n d, 581—5 mar. 
o ὦ. 34; cf. μ. S42. 
p N. 3. 

q §. 582. 

τ 42. 482. 

5 a. 276 mar. 





402. OF tay. 
400. Aevyaléoy Aristoph., h. 


ξ 
μενον Stu., περιτα- a. 


401. χέρσω Κι, -σου « β Ἡ. 


ἀλλά μοι Αϊγισϑος" τεύξας! ϑάνατόν"" τε μόρον τε 
ἔκτα" σὺν οὐλομένῃ ἀλόχῳ, oixdvde καλέσσας, 
δειπνίσσας, ὥς τίς τε κατέκτανε βοῦν ἐπὶ φάτνῃ. 
ag Savoy οἰκτίστῳ" ϑανάτῳ᾽ περὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἑταῖροι 
νωλεμέως» κτείνοντο, σύες ὡς ἀργιόδοντες, 

οἵ ῥά τ᾽ ἐν ἀφνειοῦ" ἀνδρὸς μέγα" δυναμένοιο 





410. Foixovde. 


402. περιτεμνό- 


403. πτόλιός ye μαχούμεψον Vi. 50, μαχουμενοι Vr. ; 


nt γυναικῶν BH. A. 1. K. Vi. iii Fl. Ern.; μαχεούμενον 73 καὶ οὐχέ e Suida 


Photium secuto patet var. 1. (Porson) sed putida sane. 407. 
(α β Vi. omn.) ΕἾ., hab. H. M. Eu. Ro. 


a BI, K. Ν. Ν. Vi. omn. Eu. 


om. xiii mss. 
410. οἶκον δὲ A. H., οἷκονδε 


413. ὡς M. Vi. 56, ὡς a@ B H.; ἀργειόδοντες 


a, ἀργυρόδ. B. 





out these than with them. — ditru7y, 
here of wind, also of the vapour, 
steam or smoke, attending on fire; 
the form αἀὕτμὴν, ὃ, is also found y. 
289. — περιταμνόμενον, “encircling 
so as to cut off’; cf. τάμψοντ᾽ apg 
βοὼν ἀγέλας, mar. From his own un- 
lucky raid on the Cicones and narrow 
escape, ὃ. 45 foll., he naturally sup- 
poses that Agam. may so have met 
his death. — εαχεούμενον, with this 
singular form, due to metrical exigency 
merely, cf. another μαχεεόμενος (mar.). 
Both are, no doubt, pres. not fut. The 
var. l. μαχεούμενοι, which is the genu- 
ine reading in the recurring passage 
(mar.) and has probably thence been 


borrowed, would refer to ἀνάρσιοι ἄν-᾿ὗᾧΜ 


Goes. 

404—20. He replied, his fate came 
not through shipwreck or battle, but 
through the villainy of gisthus and 
his own wife’s treachery. He was 
struck down amid the banquet, like an 


ox at the stall, and his comrades 
butchered around him, like swine for 
some lordly revel. Never was seen, 
at single combat or in the ranks of 
war, so fearful a sight.. The very floor 
of the palace reeked with blood. 
409—13. tevg§ac, deliberate contri- 
vance is expressed by this word, so inf. 
430, τεύξασα πόσει φόνον, on the har- 
mony between the account here and 
those in y. 250 foll. and ὃ. 516 foll., see 
App. E. 5. — ovdopuévy, this epithet 
of detestation, in strong contrast with 
the statement in y. 266, φρεσὶ γὰρ 
κέχρητ᾽ ἀγαθϑῇσιν, marks her as the 
deliberate murderess; whether by actual 
blow of weapon, as in Aischylus, and 
as 453 inf., xépve καὶ αὐτὸν, would 
seem to show, or, as Ni, thinks, merely 
by conspiring to assist the murderer 
and surprise the victims, is immaterial. 
For some remarks on her character 
see App. E. 2 (7). — βοῦν ἐπὶ φάτνη, 
sce on ὅδ, 535—6. — νωλερέως., 566 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


400 


405 


410 








DAY Σχχιν. ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ A. 415-23. 223 
, n 9 Ud κι] , . 
π᾿ ἢ γάμῳ" ἢ ἐράνῳ ἢ εἰλαπίνῃ" τεϑαλυίῃ. ΤΣ, 
ν , ~ ’ ¢ 87—90. 
ἤδη“ μὲν πολέων φονῳ ἀνδρῶν ἀντεβόλησας ,4 ἃ ὁ. 547 mar 
. ew, “ 

μουνὰξ᾽ κτεινομένων καὶ ἐνὶ κρατερῇ ὑσμίνῃ; ον inn te 
g Φ. 145—6. 
ἢ ef. 2. 92—3 
! 


ἀλλά κε κεῖνα μάλιστα ἰδὼν ὀλοφύραο ϑυμῷ, 
ὡς apple κρητῆρα τραπέξας" τὲ πληϑούσας 
420 κείμεϑ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάρῳ, δάπεδον. δ᾽ ἅπαν αἵματι" ϑῦεν." 


οἰχτροτάτην δ᾽ ἤκουσα" ὄπα Πριάμοιο ϑυγατρὸς, 


ν. 85. 
m cf. H.53, 4.137, 
n N. 366, $2. 699. 


Κασσάνδρης," τὴν κτεῖνε Κλυταιμνήστρη δολόμητις |p Ὁ. 587, 638; ef. 


ἀμφ᾽) ἐμοί: αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ world γαίῃ χεῖρας ἀείρων 


418. Ειδών. 


421. fore. 





416. πολίων B; ἀνδρῶν φόνω M. et in mar. a. a man. 2. Ern., ἀνδρῶν φόνον 


Vi. 56, φόνων ἀνδρῶν Vi. 5, ϑανάτῳ ἀνδρῶν «. 
ἐν G. M. 


h., -ησὰ K. y Stu. Vi. 5s, 56. 417. 


416. ἀντεβόλησας Aristar., 
418. κ᾽ ἐκεῖνα I. Κι 420. 


ἐνιμμεργάρω Aristoph.; ϑῦεν a βὶ Ἡ. Fl. h. in lem., ϑύεν A. N. Vi. 50, 133, 


ϑυῖεν G. 422. Kivrarpyyjotean a. 


App. A. 21. — ἐράνῳ, see on a. 226. 
Ni, cites Aristotle, Eth. Nicom. IV. 2, 20, 
Mag. Moral. I. 27, for the proverb of 
superfluous magnificence, ἐρανεστὰς 
γαμεκῶς toroy, — τεϑαλυέῃ, 
“dainty”, cf. δαιτὶ Paledy (mar.) 

419—20. Worsley well renders these 
lines, “‘Couldst thou have seen where 
stood Full tables, foaming bowls, while 
the floor smoked with blood”’. — tec- 
πέξας, there being one for each guest. 
— For the κρητὴρ and its position, 
and for the δαπεδον, see App. F. 2 
(22) and (4) (17). — ϑῦεν, also used 
(mar.) of a rush of water or wind; 
here of warmth; cf. Virg. in. IX. 333 
—4, atro tepefacta cruore terra torique 
madent, 

421—34. He heard Cassandra's death 
shriek, as he fell, clutching vainly at 
his sword, while his shameless wife 
turned away, nor even deigned to close 
his eyes and lips, when dead — for 
what monster is there so fell as a 
woman, or what atrocity to equal her’s? 
So were his hopes of cheer and wel- 
come met. Her blot of infamy cleaves 
to all her sex for evermore. 

421—3. Oxa, the f in this word is 
inconstant, if at all belonging to it, 
in H. Yet it seems certainly to be a 
genuine original feature of the word, 


423. ἀείρας Vr. Vi. 56 I. suprascr. 


as shown by the Latin vox, and by 
the kindred Greek stem fex- in ἔπος 
εἶπον. The hiatus being common in H. 
after the bucolic csesura, the f is not 
required here; see on 141—4. — Καό- 
oavdens, H. seems to know nothing 
of her gifts of prophecy, or of Apollo’s 
love for her. She may be supposed 
present here, as the γέρας of Agam. 
from among the spoils of war; cf. 4. 
120, 139. She was in the 1]. courted 
by Othryoneus, whom Meriones slew 
(mar.), see also on ὅδ. 502. — ὦ 
ἐμοὶ, “over me’’, of locality, better 
than “‘for my sake’’, such strong energy 
of description builds ever more on 
physical facts than on ethical: cf. O. 
587, κύνα κτεένας ἢ βουκόλον ἀμφὶ 
βόεσσι. For Cassandra’s death see 
Pind. Pyth, XI. 29—35, Aagdavtda 
κόραν Πριάμου Κασσάνδραν πολιῷ 
αἰλκῷ σὺν ᾿γαμεμνονίᾳ ψυχᾷ πόρευσ᾽ 
᾿Αχέροντος ἀκτὰν παρ᾽ εὔσκιον νηλὴς 
γυνα. 

423—6. αὐτὰρ x. τ. 4., “but I, on 
the earth, (i. 6. struck down) lifting 
ΠΡ my hands, was clutching my sword 
in death’’, περὶ in this context differs 
not in meaning fr. ἀμφὶ, in ἀμφὶ δὲ 
χεῖρα φίλην βάλεν ἔγχεϊ (mar.); cf. x. 
261, περὶ ξέφος ... ὦμοιῖν βαλόμην, 
and ε. 231, περὶ δὲ ξώνην Bader 


aoe 
ἊΝ : 
Ctr 
ξ 
Ὲ 


hp hys 8 


509, I 
. 264. 


aaa 8 Ὁ. 
S 


OATZIEIAL A. 424—~—431. 


[pay xxxIv. 


oes, βάλλον" ἀποϑνήσχκων περὶ φασγάνῳ“ ἣ δὲ κυνώπις 
᾿Ινοσφέσατ᾽," οὐδές μοι ἔτλη, ἰόντι περ εἰς ᾿αἴδαο, 
χερσὶ κατ᾽ ἃ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐλέειν σύν τε στόμ᾽ ἐρεῖσαι. 
ἢ ἐδώ. | oe οὐκ αἰνότερον καὶ κύντερονο ἄλλο γυναικὸς, 
571; εἶ, a. 83, [ἢ τιςῖ δὴ τοιαῦτα μετὰξ φρεσὶν ἔργα βαάληται 


a. 183. 
k 0, 986, y. οἷον" δὴ καὶ κείνη ἐμήσατο! ἔργον! ἀεικὲς, 
ι Sop? Τ' 185. κουριδίῳ τεὐξασαὶ πόσει φόνον᾽ ἡ τοι ἔφην" ye 
m §.176; ef T.838.| ἀἐσπάσιος" παίδεσσιν ἰδὲ δμώεσσιν ἐμοῖσιν 





415. ᾿4.Εἰδαο. 


428 in multis deest, h.; βούληται H. 
Vi. 50, 1223. 


428. φρεσὶ Fégya. 


430. φόνον πόσει Vr. 


429. έργον ἀξεικές. 


429. καὶ ἐκείνη a, κἀκείνη A. Ν. Vr. 
Vi, 50; ἤτοι A. N., ἢ Vi. 50 om. tor, 


nto α BH. et rell., ἤτοι ΕἸ. 


ἐξυῖ. Some take περὶ pac. with axo- 
ϑνήσκων, “dying with the sword in 
me’’, or “was clutching (Agisthus’) 
sword left in me’’, which seems less 
likely. — χυνώπις, a similar epith. 
is applied to Agam. himself by the 
enraged Achilles, cof te xvvaxa, A. 
159. Helen also calls herself κυνώπες 
in regard of her unconjugal deeds, @. 
145; and so Aphrodité is reviled b 
Hephestus, 9. 319. — vodgicatr, 
this word in H. always means, as here, 
“withdrew’’, or with a case of object 
after it “left behind’? (mar.). It must 
not be taken as if it meant ‘“‘purloined”’ 
my sword, — a post-Homeric sense of 
the verb, 6. 9. Νῖσον ἀϑανάτας τριχὸς 
νοσφίσασ᾽ ἀπροβούλως (Σκύλλα), 
ZEschyl. Choeph. 620, παῖ, σέ τ᾽ évo- 
σφισε ... κλᾶρος, Pind. Nem. VI. 106, 
and midd. ἐνοσφέσατο ἀπὸ τῆς τι- 
μῆς, Acts of the Ap. V. 2. -- ἰόντι 
weg x. τ. Δ., ‘And scorned with fell 
disdain Eyelids of one then passing on 
his way Toward Hades to seal down, 
and press the lips’ cold clay’’. Worsley. 
— xaSedsiy, in tmesis, “0 draw 
down’’; so mar. 

a7. κύντερον, cf. στυγερῇ ἐπὶ ya- 
στέρι κύντερον ἄλλο, (mar.) and ot: 
κύντατον fedo, K. 503, a auperl. of 
the same. As a pos. κύῦνεος is found, 
1. 373. — γυναικὸς, cf. Soph. Fragm. 
194 Dind, κάκιον ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν 
οὐδ᾽ ἔσται ποτὲ γυναικὸς, εἴ τε πῆμα 
γέγνεται βροτοῖς. And many more 
specimens of ancient sentiment to the 
same purport might be cited. 

428. This line ‘“‘was wanting in some 


copies’’, Schol.: and could well be 
spared, having the air of a qualifica- 
tion of the previous sweeping statement, 
as if put in by Odys. out of deference 
to the queen Areté. But the words are 
Agamemnon’s, whom such a qualifica- 
tion ill suits; nay it is expressly ex- 
cluded by the last line of this speech. 
The next line οἷον δὴ x. τ. 4. then be- 
comes a statement of his reason, but 
thrown out by οἷον as an indignant 
ejaculation, even as in (mar.) ἡ pal’ 
ἀναστήσονται᾽ οἷον δὴ καὶ ὅδ᾽ nlee; 
ἀτασϑαλέῃσιν ὑπὲρ μόρον ἄλγε᾽ ἔχουσιν" 
ὡς καὶ νῦν; and κιχάνει τοι βραδὺς 
ὠκύν' ὡς καὶ νῦν (Ni.). 

430--3. κουριδέῳ, I agree with Mr. 
Paley’s sense in his note on A. 114, 
κουριδέης ἀλόχου, “lady wife’’; here 
therefore her “lord and husband ’’, ἡ e. 
lawfully wedded; both husband and 
wife belonging to the rank of free- 
born nobles. I refer the word to xov- 
ρος as he does; with a sense of nob- 
ility; in reference probably to a war- 
like class; (and so connected with the 
Latin cures, quirites,) just as in passages 
where κοῦροι bears a trace of meaning 
““young’’, it does so probably in ref- 
erence to a warlike age. This is also 
Buttmann’s view of the meaning, 
although_he hesitates about the deriva- 
tion, — ἡ toe ἔφην ye, “aye sure! I 
thought”. — παίδεσσιν l. Su., he 
does not include his wife among his 
expectations of glad welcome, although 
she would naturally have occured to 
his thoughts among those of whom he 
expected it. All such mention of her 
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οἴκαδ᾽ " ἐλεύσεσθαι" ἢ δ᾽ ἔξοχα λύγρ᾽" εἰδυῖα a β. 176 mar. 

οὗ τε κατ᾽ αἶσχος“ ἔχευε καὶ ἐσσομένῃσιν ἃ ὀπίσσω ΜΝ a ΨΟΊΝΣ, 
ϑηλυτέρῃσι" γυναιξὶ, καὶ ἢ κ᾽ εὐεργὸς ἔῃσιν." ἃ γ. 904 mar. 

435 ὧς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέξιπον | ¢ 386 mar. 

“Gs πόποι, ἡ μάλα δὴ γόνον ᾿Δτρέος εὐρύοπα" Ζεὺς Μὰ no? taar, 
éxndylasi ἤχϑηρε γυναικείας διὰ βουλὰς ᾿ δ. 173 mar. 

ἐξ ἀρχῆς. Ἑλένης! μὲν ἀπωλόμεϑ᾽ εἵνεκα πολλοί: ὠ |i 580, Υ. 306. 
σοὶ δὲ Κλυταιμνήστρη δόλον ἤρτυεν τηλόθ" ἐόντι." ᾿ ΗΝ sss oh ae. 


440 ὦὡς ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ w αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμειβόμενος προρφέειπεν ᾿ς πὶ μδ, ν. 242. 
“τῷ νῦν μή ποτὲ καὶ σὺ γυναικί περ ἤπιος" εἶναι, |n Θ. 285, Φ. 154. 
μηδ᾽ ol μῦϑον ἅπαντα πιφαυσκχέμεν, ὅν κ᾽ εὖν εἰδῇς,. ο β. 380, x. 337; ef. 
ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν φάσϑαι, τὸ δὲ καὶ κεχρυμμένονι εἶναι. | M90) ν- BET. 


p ἢ. 317 mar. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σοί γ΄. Ὀδυσεῦ, φόνος ἔσσεται ἔκ γε γυναικός" i ἃ εἰ. XL 219. 





445 λην γὰρ πινυτή τε καὶ εὖ φρεσὶ μήδεα: οἷδεν r ξ, 12 mar. 
κούρη" Ἰκαρίοιο, περέφρων Πηνελόπεια. 5. a. 859 mar. 
τ ’ , ς t cf. @. 115—6. 
ἢ μέν μιν νύμφην ye νέην xatedelrxouev' ἡμεῖς" | 85. 
ἐρχόμενοι πόλεμόνδε' πάϊς δέ of ἦν ἐπὶ" pata ν τ. 488. 
νήπιος. ὅς που νῦν γε μετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἴξειν ἀριϑμῷ "1 186-τ 

450 ὄλβιος" χ ἦ γὰρ τόν γε πατὴρ φίλος ὄψεται ἐλθὼν, Oe 0 808. 
καὶ κεῖνος πατέρα τρορπτύξεται, Υ ἦτ ϑέμις ἐστίν. z y. 187 mar. 





432. οέκαδ᾽ λυγρὰ ξιδυῖα. 433. «οἱ. 434. evFegyos. 435. προσέξειπον͵ 
440. προσέξειπεν. 442. μὴ «οὶ, ξειδϑῆς. 445. ἐοῖδεν. 446. βικαρίοιο. 448. For. 


--....... 


432. ἐλεύσασθαι A.; ἔξοχος β Ν᾿ λύγο᾽ A. I. Μ. {. Ν. Vi. omn., λυγρὰ Eu., ἔργ, 
Stu. γ. 433. 7 tea BH. A . 6. K. M, Stu. Vi. 5, 56, ἡ ce Ern,, of te in 
mar. ὦ N. Vr, Vi. 50, 133 he ΕἸ. Ald. Lov. Wo. Ox.; καταῖσχος Vi. 133; ἐσσο- 
μένοισι Vi. so. 434. εἴ x’ 6. K. y Vi. 5. 435—40. ἡ Aristoph., h. (sive 
435—43, ut monet La R. codicem M. testatus). 436. oaBH.A.La man. 1. 
437- ἤχϑειρε a G., -ρὲν M., -noev I. 438. οὔνεκα K. Stu. γ. 439. φόνον 

5. 56, yodow Vi. 50; ἤρτυνε α. 439. post hunc Barnesius ex Schol. Eurip. 


Ores. 249 tres vv. inserit ab hoc |. slienos. 440. αὐτέκ᾽ « 8H. FI. , αὖτις 
A. K. γ Stu. Vi. 5, αὖϑις Vi. 56; προσέειπεν ΕἸ. id. 487 et fere al. 442. σ-ι- 
φαυσκέμεν aH. FL, πιφασκ., B I. K. Stu. Vr. Vi. 56, 133 Eu.; ev v.@ H. Fi., 


de B vix liquet, ἐὺ La R.; εἴδης Vict 35: 4 143: φᾶσϑαι a K. M. Vi. 5, 56 A. supr. 
Fl., paveda β H. 1; χαὶ om. B A. H. K. M.N. Vi. 5 @ sed add. man. 1. 
445. αἴην (αἰὲν) ex em. β' 441. sinvy pro νέην H. et var. |. Vi. 133. νέην 
var. 1, sup. H.; καταλεέπομεν a B. 448. πόλεμόνδε a B H. ΕἸ. 449. Ket 
Vi. 56, 133 I. supr. A. ex em. 450. ὄψεαι K.N. 451. καὶ κεῖνος H. β, κἀκεῖνος 
α K. N. Vr. Vi. 50, 133 Ro.; ἢ @, 7 mss. xiii (8 y H. Vi. omn.) ΕἸ., ἡ Eu. 


would seem, after such atrocious deeds, a clause by itself with ἦν! understood, 
unnatural on the retrospect. — olxad’, but H. would have said ἤδη had he 
perhaps to his own palace: the murder meant this. 

took place in that of Aigisthus; see 438. Ἑλένης κιτ.1., cf. schyl. Agam. 
App. E. 5: — οἐ te, the of takes the 1453— 4», πολλὰ τλάντος γυναικὸς 
accent owing to the enclitic following. δέαι, πρὸς γυναικὸς ὃ ἀπέφϑισεν 
There is a reading ῆ͵ τε, which would βίον. 

require ἢ δ᾽ ἔξοχα λύγρ εἰδυῖα to be 443. τὸ μὲν φάσϑαι x. τ. λ., “tell 


HOM. OD. 11, 15 
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[DAY XXxIV. 


a cf. 9. 221, X.504. [ἢ δ᾽ gun οὐδέ περ υἷος ἐνιπλησθῆναι" ἄκοιτις 


b π. 21, 299, g. 
548, 9", 94. 

cy. 221. 

dx. 562 mar. 


e @. 224 mar.; cf. 
A. 492. 


f ct. T. 327, 92. 
490. 


g @.93 mar., f. 326 
mar, 


ἢ α. 196 mar. 
i π. 439, A. 88. 


454. ἐξερέω. 


rr tp ee 





452. ἐμοὶ K. 


457. Ferré. 


ὀφϑαλμοῖσιν Face: πάρος δέ μὲ πέφνε καὶ αὐτόν. 
[ὥλλοὺ δέ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν" 
ἱ κρύβδην, μηδ᾽ dvapavdd, φίλην. ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν 45,5 
νῆα κατισχέμεναι᾽ ἐπεὶ οὐκέτι πιστὰ γυναιξίν. 
ἀλλ᾽. ἄγε μοι τόδε εἰπὲ, καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, 
εἴ που ἔτι Ewovros! ἀκούετε παιδὸς ἐμοῖο, 
i που ἐν Ὀρχομενῷ, ἢ ἐν Πύλῳξ ἠμαϑύόεντι͵ 
ἤ που πὰρ Μενελάῳ ἐνὶ Σπάρτῃ εὐρείῃ" 
ov γάρ πῶ τέθνηκεν ἐπὶϊ χϑονὶ δῖος Ὀρέστης." 

ὃς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον" 


---------ἡ -- 


462. προσέξειπον. 


453. μ᾽ ἔπεφνε a K. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 135, we πέφνε βὶ Ἡ. ΕἸ. 


454—6. + Aristar., h. (ἀϑέτησιν que sede sua aberraverat, huic loco recte ad- 


judicavit La R.). 
—g om. β. 


456. κατασχεμεναι αὶ sed expunxit «; οὐκ ἔτι ΕἸ. 458 
448. ἐμεῖο a α. H. Ν. Vi. gs. 


489. ἡ που: ἢ ἐνὶ Ὁρχ. Vi. ς. 


461. + Aristar, (hoc etiam Schol, suo loco restituit La R.) h. 


in part; but for the rest be close’’. 
κεκρυμμ. agrees with oe, not with τὸ. 


452. περ limits the whole phrase 
following, ‘‘even to look upon my son 
she forbade me”. — υἷος, Orestes; 
who, being a young child when Agam. 
was slain, according to the dramatic 
form of the legend in Soph. Elect. 11 
foll., was rescued by Electra his sis- 
ter and placed in friendly hands; 
according to Auschyl. Choeph. 679 foll. 
in Phocis with Strophius. So Pindar 
(Py. XI. 25 —8, 53—5), who ascribes 
Orestes’ rescue to Arsinoé his nurse, 
H. makes him return home ‘from 
Athens’’ (but there is a var. l. ἀπὸ 
Φωκήων) in y. 307, eight years after his 
father’s death, and avenge his murder; 
consequently, since we are now only 
at furthest in the éAird year after that 
murder, the return and revenge of 
Orestes had not yet occurred; see on 
γ. 306—8. 


453—6. These lines seem inconsistent 
with the previous assurance concern- 
ing Penelopé in 444—6 sup. For this 
reason a Schol. records their absence 
from most copies. We may compare 
the directions given by Athené to 
Odys. on his reaching Ithaca ». 307— 


10, 333—6; which perhaps may have 
furnished the hint for the present pas- 
sage. With ovxéte πιστὰ cf. ὃ. 299, 
οὐκέτι φυκτὰ πέλονται. 


458. εἰ eee ἔτι ξώοντος ἀχ., the 
Schol. H. took this to mean ‘‘whether 
you hear of him as being yet alive’’, 
and condemned the v. 461 as though 
the assurance there asserted were in- 
consistent with this question: but there 
is no need to regard ἔτε ξώοντος as 
included in the enquiry; ‘‘about my 
yet living son’’, as contrasting his 
own condition, would yield as good a 
sense; or, if we take a weaker sense 
of ξώοντος as merely = ὄντος, “about 
my son as living either in etc.”’, might 
be rendered. 


459- Ogzouérvo), either the Minycian 
mentioned 284 sup., and in the Cat- 
alogue B. srr coupled with Aspledon, 
between the Bceotian and Phocian 
groups of townships, or the Arcadian, 
B. 60s, might be intended. Agam. had 
himself, B. 612, afforded ships to the 
Arcadians. As the two other places 
mentioned in 459—60 are both in Pe- 
loponnesus, the Arcadian may perhaps 
here be preferred, as being also a 
nearer refuge. 
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( “τρείδη, τί μεν ταῦτα διείρεαι οὐδέ Ὁ τὶ οἶδα, Γ ee 
e c ὕ. mar 
gamers oy ἢ τέϑνηκε κακὸν ὃ ἀνεμώλια βαζξειν. ς ὁ. δδ7᾽ 
465 ᾿ νῶι μὲν ὡς ἐπέεσσιν ἀμειβομένω στυγεροῖσιν δι bss mar., 2. 
e [4 3 4 Ul 9 D r 
ἔσταμεν ἀχνύμενοι, ϑαλερὸν κατὰ δάκρυ χέοντες. πος 
ἤλθεξ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ψυχὴ Πηληιάδεω" ᾿᾽Ζχιλῆος Δ. 9. 15 mar, ὦ, 
καὶ Πατροκλῆος' καὶ ἀμύμονος" ᾿ἀντιλόχοιο “iP. 670, ¥. 65. 
ἢ > 8 » Ϊ k ὅδ. 187 mar. 
Aiavrog &, ὃς! ἄριστος" ἔην εἰδός" te δέμας τε 1S, 110 ma 
“ » ~ 3 ’ m . ° 
470 τῶν. ἄλλων Ζαναῶν μετ᾽ ἀμύμονα» Πηλείωνα. ina, 313 mar. 
᾽ td ’ Ό e e 
ἔγνως δὲ ψυχή μὲ ποδώκεοςτ Αἰακίδαο, p 550. 
e , ’ ’ { r, 
καί ῥ᾽ ὀλοφυρομένη" ἔπεα πτερόεντα προρηύδα᾽ 288 
66 ΄ , 93 ~ '% 405 mar. 
διογενὲς Δαερτιάδη. πολυμηχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, ite. 861 mar, 
9 ’ u y. 182 mar. 
oyétdce,' τέπτ᾽ ἔτι μεῖζον evi" φρεσὶ μήσεαι" ἔργον; |v γ. 361, 9. 450, 
475 πῶς" ἔτλης ‘Aidogde κατελϑέμεν, ἔνϑα τε νεκροὶ 2519. 
463. οῖδα. 465. ξεπέεσσιν. 469. Feidos. 472. Fésceq., 474. «έργον. 


464. ἢ @ BU. FI. 





475. Asedogdée. 





466. ἔσταμεν a H. A. K.N. Vi. iii, ἔστε. B ΕἸ.; κατά- 


δακρυ accentu sup. κατὰ reverso H., xatadaxgv a V. Fl, κατὰ δακρυ β. 


471. hine ad v. 535 in B nova man. rem excipit. 


φυραμένη Vr., -ορομένη a BH. 
in lem., μήσεαι FI. 


--- -- 





463. τέ we διείρεαι, the question 
and the short speech of which it forms 
part derive further pertinence from 
the fact, which the shade of Agam. 
uppears to assume, in 444—S5I sup., 
that Odys., as he says inf. 480 foll., 
had not yet returned home or even to 
Greece. For in that case he would 
probably have not needed to enquire 
about Agamemnon’s fate. — ἀνεριώ- 
Ata βαξειν, to “talk but idle air’’ 
(Worsley). 


465—76. We wept at this sad talk. 
Then came the shades of Achilles and 
hia beloved comrades. They knew me, 
and enquired, ‘‘what desperate errand 
next? How had I ventured down whither 
none but the helpless dead ever came ?”’ 


467—8. These two hero comrades 
are named in ὦ. 76—81 as buried in 
the same sepulchral mound with Achil- 
les; and Antil. is there particularized 
as the one, after Patroclus’ death, 
best beloved by Achilles, even as in 
2. 2 (ef. P. 651—5) he is selected to 
bring the news to Achilles of the loss 
of Patroclus. In a legend given by 


472. καί μ᾽ K. M.; odo- 


ww, é 


6 
474. τέπτέ τοι a, μηδεαι Vi. 56, μηδεαι Ve 
475. atdog δὲ a β FI., -ος δὲ A. 


Pausan. III. τὸ (end) Leonymus of 
Crotona is said to have first explored 
the island Leucé of the Euxine, and 
there to have seen the hero group 
mentioned here, including the Oileian 
as well as the Telamonian Ajax. The 
famous Scolion on Harmodius and 
Ariatogeiton has a stanza in which a 
similar thought occurs; 

φέλταϑ᾽ ‘Aguods’, ov τί που τέϑνη- 

“as, 
ynoog δ᾽ ἐν μακάρων of φασιν εἷ- 
Vat, 

ἕνα neg ποδώκης ᾿Αχιλεὺς, 

Τυδεΐδην τέ φασιν ἐσθλὸν Διομήδεα. 
The lyrist Ibycus placed Achilles after 
death in the Elysian plain with Medeia 
for a consort; see Schol. on Apoll. 
Rhod. 1V. 815. 

471. ἔγνω, his drinking of the blood 
must be understood as a previous 
condition of so recognizing. 

474-6. For the sentiment see on 
539 inf. — σχέτλιεξ, 866 on ε. 478. 494. 
— "Aidocde, cf. Theocr. XVI. 52—3, 
ἀΐδαν τ᾿ εἰς ἔσχατον ἐνθὼν Lwog. 
-- κατελϑέμεν, nee App. 6. 3. — 

15* 
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[DAY xxxIVv. 


- re —— ὄ...-.-.. -----:’ἁἐ:ΣἩ---. 











ὃ ᾿ἀφραδέες" ναίουσι, βροτῶν sidmia> καμόντων ;)"" 


8. 282 
b ω. 14, "ps, 78. 
cf att, T. a6. ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μὲν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον 
ect ᾿ς ss, g.17,:04 ᾿4χιλεῦ͵ Πηλέος vit, μέγα φέρτατ᾽ ᾿4χαιῶν, 
ot te, κι. . ἦλθον Τειρεσίαο κατὰ" χρέος ,͵ εἴ τινα βουλὴνε 
F170, 3.671, 845, εἴποι" ὕπως ᾿Ιϑθάχην ἐς παιπαλόεσσαν' ἰκοίμην" 

ο. 29, x. 91, M. ok 

168. γάρ πω σχεδὸν ἦλθον “Ἵχαιέίδος, οὐδέ πω ἀμῆς 


κ ee 


K 416. 4. 734, ris ἐπέβην, ἀλλ᾽ αὧν ἔχω κακά" σεῖο 0’, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, 








αὖ us, 284; cf. lov τις ἀνὴρ προπάροιϑε' μακάρτατος οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ οπίσσω" 
n ΤΑ͂Ν ξωὸν éxlousy™ ἶσα" ϑεοῖσιν 
o, 74, A. 19, 





476. ξεέδωλα. 


476. ἀδρανέες var, 1. t.; καμόντες Vi. 50. 


Hi, 1. K. Stu. Fl, -mg A. 481. 
mss. xii (β 0. H. y Vi. iii) ΕἸ. 
Vi. 5, προκάρ. Schol. 


477. προσέξειπον. 


Ven, ad Σ᾿, 3; μακάρτατος B ΕἸ. 


 Aeyetor, νῦν αὖτε μέγα" κρατέεις νεκύεσσιν 


480. ἐείέποι. 484. ἔτιον ἶσα. 


478 om. Vi. 5, 56, πηλέως α β 


που A.; ἁμῆς « Apollon. Lex., ἀμῆς 


56, τοπάροιϑε 


483. τὸ παροιϑε Vi. 
Σ. 3; 


Schol. Ven. 


-tegog ἃ Stu. 





ἀφραδέες, cf. x. 494—s5 and note. — 
παμόντων, this word = ϑανόντων, 
for which it is euphemistic in sense 
of ‘‘the exhausted’’, i. e. of vital 
strength (cf. x. 536, ᾽λ, 29, ἀμένηνα 
κάρηψα, and 393—4, αλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ of 
ἔτ᾽ ἦν ic ἔμπεδος x. τ. λ.), not ἴῃ that 
of those “whose labours are over’. 
It is limited in this use to the plur., 
see mar., and cf, Lat. Manes, as is 
also κεχμηκότες, which comes into its 
place in later Greek (Thacyd. III. s9, 
Plato de Legg. IV. p. 7184, Aristot. 
Eth, Nicom. 1. τι ap. fin.). schyl. 
has both, 6. g. in Supp. 231, κἀκεῖ ι- 
κάξει ... Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν 
ὑστάτας δίκας, and ib, 158, Ζῆνα τῶν 
τοεϑνηκότων (Buttm. Ζεαί!. 68). It 
may be compared with the Heb. was Ae 
lit. ‘‘the weak’’, for the dead, in Ps. 
LXXXVIII. τὶ. Its use by Achilles is 
severely pointed, as if contrasting what 
he now is with what he was on earth. 
So Odys. takes it, and replies to the 
feeling which it indicates in the con- 
solatory lines 482—6 inf. 

477-86. I said I had come to con- 
sult Teiresias and had not yet set 
foot on Grecian land. I reminded him 
of his glory on earth and his suprem- 
acy even in Haides, why then should 
he so rue his loss? 


ee 





479. κατὰ χρέος, cf. ει. 252, κατὰ 
πρῆξιν, α. 400, a Sov αὐτοῦ χρεῖος 
ἐελδόμενος τόδ᾽ ἴκανει, also β. 45, 
and Apollon. Rhod. I, 236, εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἄγῃ 
χοέος ἄνδρας ὑπεὶρ ἅλα ναυτέλλεσϑαι, 
accordingly κατὰ χρέος does not mean 
“oer an oracle’’, but “on account 
of”, or ‘‘on business. with’’; so above 
164, χοείω, μὲ κατήγαγεν εἰς “Atdao 
ψυχῇ χρησόμενον κ. τ. A, 

481—6, See on 166—7. --- σεῖο, this 
depends on μακάρτατος, for which use 
of the superl. see on Οἱζυρώτατον ἄλ- 
λῶν, & 105. There is a reading pa- 
κάρτερος here. — _meonagarde, it is 
doubtful whether in any other passage 
in H. this word necessarily requires, 
as here, to be rendered “before” of 
time. For some in which that sense 
is possible, see mar. The Schol. on 
K. 476 takes it so there, — μέγα 
πκρατέεις, not it seems, by any spe- 
cial grant of sovereignty from Perse- 
phoné, or the like, but by virtue of 
his hero-primacy on earth, which con- 
veyed a faint reflex of its lustre to 
the Shades. In his retort, 491, Achil- 
les uses the phrase ψεχύεσσι.. ava G- 
σειν, ‘‘be lord over the dead”, a 
preferment more decidedly sovereign 
in its quality; cf. Soph. Elect. 841, 
πάμψυχος avacce:, of Agam. — 


480 


485 





DAY XxxIv.| 


ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐών" τῷ μή τι ϑανὼν axazifev,” ᾿Αχιλλεῦ,"» 
ὃς ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπεν 

“une δή μοι θάνατόν γε παραύδα, φαίδιμ᾽ " Ὀδυσσεῦ" 

βουλοίμην x’ ἐπάρουρος ἐὼν ϑητευέμεν' ἄλλῳ, 

490 ἀνδρὶ παρ᾽ ἀκλήρῳ,ξ ᾧ μὴ βίοτος" πολὺς εἴη, 

ἢ πᾶσιν νεκύεσσιϊ καταφϑιμένοισιν ἀνάσσειν. 


487. προσέξειπεν. 


486. ἀκαχέζεο γ-. 
h. Eu. 


OATEZEIAE Δ. 486—491. 


487. αὖτις A.; προσέειπεν H. 
491. πᾶσι Κ. M. N. Vi. s0, 133 Eu. ΕἸ 
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491. ξανάσσειν. 


489. πάρουρος nonnulli, 





τῷ yn tex. τ. λ., ‘‘wherefore, repine 
not that thou art dead”. 

486 — 503. He spurned my consolation, 
he would rather, he said, be a poor 
man’s hireling on earth than lord it 
here. He enquired about his son — 
had he come to the war? about his 
father — was he deposed and deprived 
in his old age, for want of such pro- 
tection as he himself had rendered 
once and would have rendered still — 
ah! if he only could? 

488—90. μὴ On μοι ϑανατὸν γε 
παρ. “Prithee! about death — of all 
things (ye) — palter not with me’ 
the tone of Achilles is abrupt and 
almost indignant, but our language has 
no verb trans. fit to render παραύδα. 
Perhaps, however, “preach up death’’, 
might stand. The word δὴ inserted, 
and the pres. tense of that verb, show 
the mood of the speaker. There is 
something in it of the impatience with 
which he in life received the polite 
overtures of Odys. on behalf of Agam. 
in I, 309—13, 707 μὲν ϑὴ τὸν μῦϑον 
ἀπηλεγέως ἀποειπεῖν, ... ὡς μή͵ μοι 
tevints παρήμενοι ἄλλοθεν αλλος 
κ᾿. t 2.3 οἵ. μὴ ταῦτα παραύδα, σ. 
178. παραυδάω is not found in lh, 
we have however the somewhat similar 


παράφημε, παρείπῃ. παράρρητοι, A. 
458, 577, 1. 526. --- ἐπ ὧν . 
be ἃ bireling field ας. ἐὼν he 


reading πάρουρος is hardly worth 
notice: for ϑητευέριδν see App. A. 
) (3). — ἄλλῳ, ἀνδρὶ, the words do 
not agree, although ἱ e same man is 
meant, in ἄλλῳ more generally, in av- 
δορὶ ... ἀκλήρῳ more precisely; the 
relations expressed being different. 
The former being that of a person 


whom one serves for hire, the latter 
that of one on whom one depends for 
food etc. and these two being the same 
person. — ἀκλήρῳ, “‘Jack-land’’, i. e. 
who has no independent estate, but 
might have land by grant. The position 
is best explained by & 63—4, where 
Eumeus says. Odys. had granted him 

“such things as a kindly chief is wont 
to grant’’, οἶκον te κλῆρόν τε πολυ- 
μνηστὴν τὲ γυναῖκα, Now Eumeus 
had slaves under him (§. 24, 410), and 
might probably have had _ hirelings. 
Thus the position coveted by Achilles 
would be somewhat like one of these 
underlings of the swineherd. — ᾧ 7} 
... &ty, this might be freely render a 
‘poverty-stricken’. Eumsus again 
may be our example, who describes 
his scanty wardrobe equipments in §. 
§13—4. 

491. καταφϑιμένοισιν, this epithet 
repeats the feeling noticed in καμόν- 
τῶν, see on 476 sup., and cf. Stesich. 
ap. Bergk, p. 989, ϑανόντος ἀνδρὸς 
πᾶσ ἀπόλλύται. ποτ᾿ ἀνθρώπων 
χάρις, where ποτ᾽ is = πρὸς. The 
noble shade then hastily turns the con- 
versation in eager quest of tidings 
from the world of life. The lines 489 
—gi are cited in Lucian Dial. Inf. 
XV, between Achilles and Antilochus, 
the latter urging that every one else 
shared the like fate, and that Odys- 
seus’ own turn would soon come, and 
reminding Achilles that he had delib- 
erately preferred a short life with glory 
to a long inglorious one (1. 410—6, 
cf. A. 415 —8); who replies, that he 
did not then know what death really 
was. Antil. rejoins, that he had better 
hold his tongue and endure his lot. 





230 

ἃ 174, cl. 457-.8. 
mar. 

b 8. 98, 4. 839. 

c A. 168, 3723, E. 
551, 4. 297. 


e H. 15. 

f ὅδ. 632 mar. 

τ 174, 177. 

h 505, ¥. 206. 

i 505, p. 411, @. 
510. 

k 175 mar. n 

| us, οὐ, i, 240, {] 
N. 661 


[ 6 5 
m π. 817, v. 167, 
42 


mar, 





OATZZEIAS A. 492—496. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε μοι τοῦ παιδὸς" ἀγαυοῦ μῦϑον" ἔνισπε 

ἢ ἕπετ᾽ « ἐς" πόλεμον πρόμος" ἔμμεναι, He! καὶ οὐκί. 
εἰπὲξ δέ μοι, Πηλῆος" ἀμύμονος εἶ τιὶ πέπυσσαι. 
ἔτ᾽ ἔχει τιμὴν πολέσιν' μετὰ Μυρμιδόνεσσιν, 


ΔΊ. , , , 
oT 805; cha. 3 μὲν ἀτιμάξουσιν ἀν᾽" Ἑλλάδα te Φϑίην τε, 


494. «ειπέ. 


492. ἕνισπε mas. xii (β H. Vi. omn.) FI. 


ΕἸ. : οὐκὶ α BH. ΕἸ. 


492. τοῦ παιδὸς ay., with this 
use of the article cf, ε. 378, 0 μοχλὸς 
ἐλαϊνος, and 464, τὰ μῆλα ταναύποδα, 
note, however, that it is here used 
without any previous mention of the 
son spoken of, as though Achilles ab- 
ruptly resumed some train of thought 
or conversation with his fellows on the 
subject. H. tells us nothing from which 
to estimate the age of Neoptolemus, 
save that Achilles had estimated that, 
by the time of his own death, he would 
have been old enongh for Patroclus, 
had he survived, to show the youth 
his home and father’s palace (T. 327 
foll.), which act of tutelage expected 
on Patroclus’ part perhaps implies his 
not being of age to take independent 
possession of them. Or may only mean 
that, having no remembrance of them, 
he would find a difficulty in recog- 
nizing and being recognized. Neither 
do we know anything precisely from 
H. of the age of Achilles himself, 
save that he is younger than Patro- 
clus (4. 787), who yet dies in prime 
youth, ZI. 857. But again, the same 
expression (X. 363) is used of Hector, 
who, as Helen’s words (&. 765) seem 
to imply, was of man’s estate 20 years 
before his death. The legend, later de- 
veloped, which made Neopt. be born 
shortly before the outbreak of the war, 
whilst Achilles was concealed in Scyros 
among the daughters of Lycomedes, 
(Hor. Carm. I. viii. 13—6,) would make 
Neopt. quite a boy in the last year of 
the war. But the Homeric student need 
not trouble himself with this; or any 
legend of concealment, since Achilles 


1, es et WE SUP, «(. 
493. ἢ vetc Vi. 56 et ambigue s. 


493. nt α BH. 


in A. 766 foll. is sent willingly to 
the war, with consent of his father, 
and bidden αἰὲν ἀριστεύειν. Questions 
of relutive age are indeed unsuitable 
to epos and imply a forgetfulness of 
the conditions under which its legends 
were moulded. The poet doubtless 
found these two, of the father Achilles 
and of the son Neopt. pre-existing, 
each having had an origin and growth 
so far absolute that its condition of 
relation was lost sight of; and he was 
not at much trouble to adjust them. 
As little concern have we with the 
sequel of Neoptolemus’ fate, found in 
Pindar (Nem. IV. 84, VII. so— 61, 
Fragm. 24), that he reigned in Epirus, 
and died at Delphi, bcing slain by the 
priest, Macherus, there, owing to a 
quarrel about the sacrifice or the spoils, 
or because he came to insult Apollo 
by demanding satisfaction for his 
father’s death. Another story, which 
the Greek Tragedians and Virgil (4. 
III. 330—2) follow, was, that he was 
slain by Orestes. In ὅδ. 5—g we hear 
of his marriage with Hermioné daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen. 

495—6. teuny, “royalty”, see on 
γέρας 175 sup. — Eddada te ὥϑέην 
τὸ, the former name is more extensive 
of the two. Thus Phosnix left “Hellas” 
und took refuge from his father, Amyn- 
tor Ormenides, in Phthié. Now this 
Amyntor dwelt at Eleon; and, if we 
wore sure that the Eleon of the Cat- 
alogue, among the Beotian towns, 
wero the same place, this would show 
that Hellas included some part of Βωο- 
tia. See I. 447, 478—9, K. 266, B. soo. 


395 


εἰ τοῖόρδ᾽ " ἔλϑοιμι μίνυνθαϊ weg ἐς πατέρος Ja, 





DAY χχχιν. ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. 497)-- 09. 231 
ὕνεκά ἡ γῆρας" @. 103, Σ. 515. 
οὕνεκά μὲν κατὰ γῆρας" ἔχει χεῖρά» τε πόδας τε. 9 ΣΟΥ 1b. 
οὐ γὰρ ἐγὼν Exagay ds: ix αὐγὰρ ἠελίοιο, |i fit 
τοῖος ° ἐὼν, οἷός ποτ᾽ ἐνὶ Τροίῃ εὐρείῃ ἃ a. 257 mar 
500 πέφνονξ λαὸν ἄριστον ἀμύνων “ργείοισιν. κ δΙ8 ΚΟ 


τῷ κέ τεῳ στύξαιμι μένος καὶ χεῖρας! ἀάπτους, κ Ζ. δὴ M. 166, 
of κεῖνον βιόωνται" ἐέργουσίν" τ᾽ ἀπὸ τιμῆς." | x. 20, (348, un- 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽, αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον |™ Ψ ὃ. 9 
“frou μὲν Πηλῆος" ἀμύμονος οὔ τι πέπυσμαι" ὁ 404 mars og, 
αὐτάρ τοι παιδός ye Νεοπτολέμοιον φίλοιο ᾿ Tr. 6 WS. 6, 
πᾶσαν: ἀληϑείην μυϑήσομαι, ὥς" μὲ κελεύεις" , Ὁ 21}, χ, 430. 
αὐτὸς γάρ μιν ἐγὼ κοίλης" ἐπὶ νηὸς ἐΐσης » 8. 617 mar, μα, 

33 


ἤγαγον ἐκ Σκύρου" wer’ ἐϊκνήμιδας" “χαιούς. 


503. ἐξέ ἔργουσιν. 


----. = lr 


498. εἶ γὰρ Zenod., h.; ὑπαρωγὸς ΟΜ, Vi. 5. 


504. προσέ βειπον. 





508, ἐξίσης. 


501. τοῖδς δ᾽ @, τοῖοςδ᾽ N. FI. 


502, τῶ κέ tew ΕἾ. et Υ, sed acc. sup, xe recent. visus, τῷ xe T&é@ (fuerat τεῶὼ) 

H., τεῳ Vi. 56 Eu., τέω «, teo K. Μ. ΕἸ., τεῶν Aristar., h., A., τέων β G. H. 

ex em. Vi. 50, 133 Ν. ., t80 HL. ἃ man. rj ἀάπτους Aristar., cant. 'Zenod, Herod., 

ἀέπτ. Aristoph., dant. Apio. 505. ἤτοι α β ΕἸ. id. ςτο. 507. ὥς γε Ν,, 
pea β FI. 


Mr, Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, p. 110 
—1, adopts this view. It seems to me 
more likely that Phoenix’ migration 
was on a narrower scale, from some 
part to another of what was afterwards 
Thessaly. 

497 — 500. χεῖράς te πόδας τε, 
the extremities trembling and unsteady 
being a mark of decline; so Hes. Opp. 
113—4, of the men of the golden age, 
BAYS, οὐδέ te δειλὸν γῆρας ἐπῆν αἰεὶ 
δὲ πόδας καὶ χεῖρας ὁμοῖοι "τέρ- 
ποντ᾽. Zenod. read here εἰ γὰρ ἐγὼν, 
with which cf. δ. 341—5, αἱ ἂρ “ον 
τοῖος ἐὼν οἷος ... τοῖος ἐὼν ... 
ὁμιλήσειεν Ὀδυσσεὺς, and a, 255--ξ. 
-- ἐπαρωγὸς, only here in, Ἧ It 
occurs Eurip Hee. 162. — ὑπ᾽ av- 
yag, see on β. 181. — λαὸν, the 
Schol. H. here records that Aristar. 
understood this of the troops of Memnon. 

g02. ὄτυξαιμι, the transit. sense 
‘“would make them rue’’, required here, 
is not elsewhere found: we may comp. 
(Ni.) the use of ἀπεχϑαέρει in δ. 1053 
similarly in Pind, Ol. VI. 1§1, χαλκὸς 
ἔγνω μὲν and Ol. XIII. 3, γνώσομαι tay 
ὀλβέαν Κόρινϑον, “make known’? is the 
sense, — τεῳ (or tém), there is a read- 


ing tem» (or τέων) worth notice. --- 
μένος καὶ χεῖρας, it seems best to 
suit the bitter mood of the speaker, 
to consider this to mean the “high- 
handed might” of the supposed spoilers 
of Peleus, not that of the speaker. — 
ἀάπτους » the etymology generally 
given for this connects it with axra, 
to fasten, tie, check; so ‘‘unchecked’’. 
More probably it is another form of 
the word ἀάἄτος (aa fatog), connected 
with afarn, ‘“hurt’’, ‘mischief’. It 
only occurs in plur. as epith. of yeé- 
ρὲς, χεῖρας. 

505—37- I told him I knew not of 
Peleus, but that Neoptolemus had 
joined our host and proved sage in 
counsel and valiant in war, slaying 
Eurypylus, and giving proofs of distin- 
guished gallantry in t the Wooden Horse, 
which procured him a noble share of 
the spoils, and all without a wound. 

506—9. Νεοπτολέμοιο, see above 
on 492. — ἤγαγον, according to a 
legend noticed there — as inconsistent, 
however, with Homeric facts — it was 
Odys. who detected and brought to 
the war the disguised Achilles. So 
Sophocl., following H. here, makes 





242 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. δ͵1Ο--516. [Day XXXIV. 

a We ea 106, ἤτοι" ὅτ᾽ ἀμφὶ" πόλιν Τροΐην φραζξοίμεϑα- Bovdas, 51c 
υ A. 129. αἰεὶ πρῶτος ἔβαξε καὶ οὐχ ἡμάρτανε! μύϑων᾽ 

c 1. 436. Νέστωρ τ᾽ ἀντέϑεος καὶ ἐγὼ νικάσκομεν οἴω. 

UF 215. αὐτὰρ ὅτ᾽ ἐν πεδίῳ Τρώων pagvoipeta! χαλκῷ, 

e A. 835, Ο. 139." , >? , ~ 99 ε΄ 

TL ὩΩἹ lov ποτ᾽ ἐνὶξ πληϑυῖ μένεν ἀνδρῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐν ὁμέλῳ. 


g Χ. 48.-.ὅ.. ἀλλὰ πολὺ προϑέεσχε τὸ ὃν μένος οὐδενὶ εἴκων" 


gis. ἐὸν ἐεέκων. 


ε1ο. Τρώων Eu., Τροΐην Aristar., Τροέην Zenod., Eu. Schol. ad A. 129: φρα- 


ξώμεϑα Vi. 5; βουλὴν y Stu. 


sit. ἔφραξε Eu. 


512. τ om. β Η. Sta. 


Ku., δ' K.; νεικέσκομεν βὶ Ο. Vi. 56 ἃ supr. a man. 2 ΕἾ., νικάσκομεν ἐς, utr. 


h., νικέσκ. H. Vi. g0 Vr., νεικάσκ. En. Ro. 
(@ BH.) Eu., μαρνάμεθα γαλκῷ B, -νοιμεϑα 


513. ἀμφὶ πόλιν τροίην mes. xi 
. π΄, -ναέμεϑα xy. N., -vaped 


ἀχαιοὶ Vi. 5, -νύμεϑ᾽ ay. Vi. 56 Stu., -vo/pe®’ ay. mss. x (α H.) et Bin mar, 


Fl | 514 
H., οὔποτ 


οὔτε ποτ᾽ ἐν α Vr. Eu. Ro., οὔτέ ποτ᾽ A. K. N. Vi. iii, οὐδέ ποτ 
vl « in mar.: xlnOvi a, -nOvi Vi. 5, -nOec a in τὰ. y Sta, -ϑυέ 
β Ἡ., ἐς πληϑὺν mas. ix et var. 1. M. ΕἸ. 


515. προϑέεσκεν ἐὸν Μ, ἃ man. 1 


Eu., -oxe τὸ ἐὸν Ο. Μ. ex emend., τὸ ὃν ἃ 11, ὃν β. 


Neopt. state that he was brought thither 
by Odys. and Phenix (Philoct. 343—7). 
— Lxveov (so called from the white 
argillaceous soil therein, since oxveog 
is a mason’s chip; Etym. Mag. citing 
Didymus). H., as said above on 492, 
knows nothing of Achilles lurking in 
Scyros in disguise. Scyros, ‘‘the city 
of Enyeus’’ (not Lycomedes), is spoken 
of as ἃ conquest of his in I. 668, 
which, for aught we find in H., might 
have been made during the course of 
the war. But, since Helen says in &. 
765, it was at Hector’s death the 
twentieth year since she left her home, 
the first decade of this period would 
have afforded time enough for all the 
developments required by the story. 
The Cycle filled up the interval by « 
preliminary expedition to Mysia, which 
took Achilles to Scyros, where he 
wedded Lycomedes’ daughter (Miiller, 
de Cyclo, Ὁ. 42. So the Schol. Ven. 
on 2. 765 says, γεγέννηται δὲ ὁ Neo- 
πτόλεμος περὶ τὴν πρώτην ἔξοδον, by 
which ἔξοδος such expedition may be 
meant, As regards the locality of 
Scyros, the Scholl. on J. 668 identify 
the name with a city held by some 
rebellious Dolopes, whom Ach. reduced. 
This would doubtless be in Thessaly 
So the Schol. Q. here, πόλις Joloxiag. 
A third city of the name in Phrygia 
is also mentioned by the Scholl. ad Ji. 
The words of Pindar, however, speak- 


ing of Neopt., Nem. VII. 52, ὁ δ᾽ axo- 
πλέων Σκύρου μὲν ἅμαρτε, seems to 
show that he meant the island — an 
authority older and more definite than 
any in favour of the other sites. 

sio. βουλὰς, power in debate as 
prowess in action entered fully into 
Homer’s conception of a hero. So 
Pheenix says, he taught Achilles pv- 
Dov te ῥητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι πρηκτῆρα τε 
ἔργων who before was οὕπω εἰδοθ᾽ 
ὁμοιίου πολέμοιο οὔτ᾽ ἀγορέων, ἕνα τ᾽ 
ἄνδρες ἀριπρέπεες τελέθουσιν, I. 440 
--3. Comp. the description of the effect 
of eloquence in ®.170—3. Mr. Gladstone 
has noticed that H. ‘‘confines the grand 
epithet κυδιάνειρα strictly to two sub- 
jects, battle and debate; Hom. Stud. 
Hil. p. 103. ye 

511--ς. πρῶτος ... χαὶ OVE HM., 
he was at once prompt in speech and 
sure. With the οὐκ np. μύϑων may 
be contrasted the epith. apagroexns 
(mar.). — vexacdxomer,, between this 
and νεικέσκομεν, or some confusion of 
the two, the mas. are divided. The Y. 
giving νεικέσκ. in its lemma, has ἐνέκω- 
μὲν as a gloss, indicating the former. — 
προϑέεσχε, to charge in advance of 
the line, as if in challenge to the hostile 
host, was of course the bearing of a 
true hero. Thus Menelaiis warks Paris 
ἐρχόμενον προπάροιϑεν ὁμίλου, I. 
22, on whose own appearance ἐν προ- 
payoro Paris retires. 
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πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἄνδρας ἔπεφνεν ἐν" αἰνῇ δηιοτῆτι. 
πάντας δ᾽ οὐχ ἂν ἐγὼν μυϑήσομαι οὐδ᾽ ὀνομήνω, 
ὅσσον λαὸν: ἔπεφνεν ἀμύνων ᾿Δργείοισιν" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἃ οἷον τὸν Τηλεφίδην κατενήρατο χαλκῷ, 

320 ἤρω᾽ Εὐρύπυλον" πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν ἑταῖροι 
Κήτειοι κτείνοντο γυναίων" εἵνεκα δώρων. 

χεῖνον δὴ κάλλιστον ἰδον μετὰ Μέμνονα" δῖον. 
αὐτὰρ ὅτ᾽ εἰς ἵππον κατεβαίνομεν, ὃν καμ᾽ Ἐπειὸς, 
ργεέων" of ἄριστοι, ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ! πάντ᾽ ἐτέταλτο" 
325 [ἡμὲντ ἀνακλῖναι πυκινὸν λόχον ἠδ᾽ ἐπιϑεῖναι 
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[« μ. 251 εἰ devies 
in It. 
1 b $28, ὅδ. 240-~2. 
ς 500. 
ἀ ὅδ. 271. 
6 cf. Β. 736. 
[1Β.411, εἴ.λ. 415. 
5 ο. 341. 
hd. 1k. 
᾿ 9. 492 --ὃ, δ0ὺ 
seqq. 
jk 9. 612-8. 
1 8. 648. 


| m E. %1, Θ. wo. 


522. έδον cont. metr. 





517. ὀνομήνω N. Eu., ὀνομήνω a BH. | 
Apoll. Lex.; xatevygaro H. Vi. 5, 56, -»neato a B. 


et How’ Eu. 
μὲν H., καταβ. a B. 


Ul 


524. πάντ 


g21. var. 1. κήδειοι χήτειοι prebent Scholl. 


ἐτέεταλτο a BY. ΕἸ. 


519. οἷον α K. Vi, 5, οἷον B Η. FI. 
520. new β M. FI., hoe 


α 
523. κατεβαίνο- 
525 non nosse 


Aristar. testatur ἢ. 





516—8. δηιεοτῆτε, this word ex- 
presses the actual death-struggle of 
war; 60 in μ. 257 of the comrades in 
the clutch of Scylla. — πάντας ... 
ὅσσον λαὸν, “all the multitude whom 
ete.’? — ἀλλ᾽ οἷον, in contrast with 
πάντας δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν x. τ. 4., a8 if, “I 
cannot tell of all, I will single out 
one”; the οἷον, calling attention to it 
as if though conspicuons before the 
eyes. Telephus, a Mysian prince and 
Trojan ally, the father of the Eury- 
pylas slain by Neopt., had been 
wounded by Achilles, who healed him 
by the same weapon which had wrought 
his wound: hence the proverb ὁ rga- 
cag ἑήσοται. Hoe afterwards through 
gratitude rendered services to the Greek 
host, and came eventually to Greece 
in the guise of a beggar, as dramat- 
ized by Eurip. in a lost play. Hor. 
de A. Poet. 96—7 alludes to this. 

521, Kyvecoc, taken on the author- 
ity of Alessus (Scholl.) as a nomen gent, 
representing Mysians, or some division 
of them, another sense is ‘“‘huge’’, from 
κῆτος, — but probably only a gram- 
marian’s guess. — yuralwy sivexa 
δώρων. the same phrase recurs (mar.) 
of the means which brought about the 
death of Amphiaraiis, viz. the bribing 
his wife. The Scholl. here have a 


similar story, that Priam promised a 
golden vine to Astyoché, his sister, 
mother of Eurypylus, if the latter came 
to the war as an ally. They give an- 
other, that one of Priam’s daughters 
was promised to Eur. as a wife on a 
similar condition, and a third that the 
promise was to Neopt. by Menelaiis, 
that he should marry Menelaiis’ daugh- 
ter Hermioné, and that he vanquished 
Euryp. to win her; see δ. 6. The 
first alone of these yields a sense for 
γυναίων sf, δώ. analogous to the other 
passage. 

522. κεῖνον, probably refers to Euryp. 
not Neopt. — κάλλιστον, beauty usu- 
ally (although Nireus is perhaps an 
exception, B. 671—5) implies in H. 
strength and courage. On Memnon, 
his complexion, and his connexion with 
the Ethiopians (not expressly stated 
in H.), see App. D. 1, p. xxvi of vol. I. 
— ἔππον, “the Greekes horse, Sinon, 
That broughte Troye to destruction’, 
Chaucer, Sguteres T., 10523—4. In 
this last critical adventure Odys. him- 
self appears to have commanded, 524; 
see also ὃ. 500, δι 284—8. Hence he 
speaks with authority of the bearing 
of Neopt. 


525. This verse is condemned by 
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ἃ ἢ. 156 decies in 
il, YW. 573 
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ive? ἄλλοι Δαναῶν ἡγήτορες" ἠδὲ μέδοντες 
᾿ δάκρυαυν τ᾽ ὠμόργνυντο, τρέμον “ θ᾽ ὑπὸ γυῖα ἑκάστου" 
κεῖνον δ᾽ οὔ ποτε πάμπαν ἐγὼν ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν 


[DAY χχχιν. 





cof, Ν. 2s - 86, obt’* ὠχρήσαντα χρόα! κάλλιμον, οὔτε παρειῶνε 


b XS. _ 
e K.: 
ι δ. ΝᾺ mar. 
7 
φ. ὧδ᾽ 
f cl. B. 376 mar. 
ge 3. 123—4, 
ἢ y. 180 mar. 
te. 26; cf. y 188. 
k ef A. 659 —61, 
ane 424, 
| Hf. 273, O. 146. 
in 77. 819 20. 
ne. 422. 





527. Fexaatov. 


526. ἔνϑ᾽ ἄλλοι πάντες κατὰ δούριον ἵππον Azavol Aristar., h. 


᾿ δάκρυ᾽ ὀμορξάμενον᾽ ὃ δέ ws μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἱκέτευεν 
ἰππόϑεν ἐξέμεναι, ξίφεος δ᾽ ἐπεμαέετο κώπην 
᾿καὶ δόρυ χαλκοβαρὲς, κακὰ δὲ Τρώεσσι μενοίνα. 
ada’) ὅτε δὴ Πριάμοιο πόλιν διεπέρσαμεν αἰπὴν, 
μοῖραν καὶ γέρας ἐσθλὸν ἔχων ἐπὶ νηὸς ἔβαινεν 
ἀσκηϑὴς ὁ οὔτ᾽ Κα ἀρ βεβλημένος! get χαλκῷ, 

"οὔτ᾽ αὐτοσχεδίην" οὐτασμένος, old" τε πολλὰ 





-.. .-ὄ-ς.-.... -. --- 1 —— -- “- 


528. ἐέδον. 


527. τρέμεν 


ϑ᾽ Μ. Vi. ς Eu., τρέμεν δ᾽ @ Vi, 133, τρέμον δ᾽ B, τρέμε δ᾽ Vi. ii Vr.; ὑπο- 


γυὲα Κ΄. Vi. iii ΕἸ. 


H. var. 1. 531. ἐξίμεναι a BY. ΕἸ. 
V. interp.; κώπης Vi. 56. 
423. διεπέρσομεν N. 


528. οὔποτ᾽ ἐγὼν πάμπαν y Stu. 

Vi. 133 H. sup., ἐκέλευεν Vi. 50, 133 Vr., ἐπέτελλεν H. Κ΄. 

hoe et ἐξέμεναι Eu, ἐξιέναι Η. μ eraso 
532. χαλκοβατὲς N.; τρῴεσσι Vi. 5; μενοινᾷ Vi. 56. 

5325. οὐτασμένος Schol. ad A. 659. 


530. “δέ μοι N. Vr. 
ἱκέτευεν «« β ΕἸ. 


536. αὐτοσχεδίη 


B; οὐταμένος β. 


the Scholl. as ‘unknown to Aristar.”’, 
i. e. not read in the critical edition 
(or editions, see vol, I. Pref. p. uxvii 
and notes) ascribed to him, but found 
in some of the ὑπομνήματα “commen- 
taries’’. From them the Scholia which 
we inherit were most probably gathered. 
The line is slightly altered from the Il. 
(mar.,). 


526. Tho Schol. H. says, Aristar. 
read this tine, ἔνϑ᾽ ἄλλοι πάντες κατὰ 
δούριον ἔππον ᾿Αχαιοί. The reading 
which has prevailed may probably be 
that of Crates his apponent (Vol. I 
Pref, p. uxxii), 


526—7. Such signs of fear as here 
described characterize the ‘‘coward”’, 
κακὸς (mar.). As applicable to the 
ἄριστοι, they must be taken with poetic 
latitude the poet’s immediate object 
being to entrance the intrepid bearing 
of Neopt., to which effect he some- 
what sacrifices the standard of heroic 
Greek valour generally. Nor is it un- 
natural that the long suspense implied 
by 9. soo foll. inside that dismal 
ambush, the Horse, might give op- 


portunity for the valour of some to 
vacillate. 


531. χώπην, where actual contact 
is signified we find ἐπιμαέομαι with 
accus,, 88 here and dla» éxeuatero 
νῶτα, b. 4413 where the sense is 
that of yearning or reaching after, 
as in ἐπιμαΐίεο νόστου, &. 344, σκο- 
πέλων éxtwaceo, μ. 220, the gen. is 
found. He was handling his weapons 
from eagerness to close with the 
enemy. 


534. μοῖραν καὶ γέρας, μοΐρα, 
share of the gencral plunder; γέρας, 
some distinguished addition; accord- 
ing to later poets, the captive widow 
of Hector. Pindar, Nem. VII. s9— 
60, says, of Neopt., @yeto δὲ 
κτέατ᾽ ἀνάγων Τρωΐαϑεν ἀκροϑι.- 
νίων. 

535--. βεβλημένος ... οὑτασμιέ- 
γος, for the contrast between these 
see mar., also J. 540, ἄβλητος καὶ 
ἀνούτατος ὀξέϊ χαλκῷ, A. τοι, ἢ 
δουρὶ τυπεὶς (= οὐτασμένος here) 
ἢ βλήμενος ἰῷ, which shows that 
βαλλω refers to missiles, οὐτάω to close 


Or 
~ 
ω 
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΄ e 2 N Ld »ἪἬ . ° 
γέγνεται ἐν πολέμῳ ἐπιμὶξ" δέ τε μαένεται υ"άρης." 1 4.525. 
ὃς ἐφάμην, ψυχὴ" δὲ ποδώκεος Ataxtdao “Or ess. 

\ ν \ ef » e 7...22, H. 213. 0. 
gotta‘ baxge Pee κατ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα, ie. 
γηϑοσύνη, 0 of v ἔφην ἀριδείκετονε Eve et. eae mar. 

αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι ψυχαὶ" νεκύων κατατεϑνειώτων om 
Eoracav' ἀχνύμεναι, sigovro* δὲ unde’! ἑκάστη. k 570, 4. 510. 


540. ἔοι. 











537. γένεται mss. x (α Vi. iii), γέγν. Vi. ς FL, γένετ᾽ WL. 
ὥχετο «a BH. 1, φοίτα « sup. H. var. 1. ΕἸ. 





--- -- .-. 


542. cont. metr. Fexaorn num χῆδος ξεκώστην vid. ad τ. 182. 


Ht, I, 539. ᾧχετο Bive 
539. βιβῶσα mss. xvi (« By 


v. H. Vi. omn.) FL; κατὰ σφοδελὸν nonnulli teste Eu., sic fuerat in Vv, sed 


rasura mutat. 
Μ.; ἔφη B 1. ΕἸ. Ro. 
-νηκότων Vi. 56, -νηώτων Υ. 


fight. — ἐπερεὴὰξ x. τ. 2., cf. Σ. 309, 
ξυνὸς Ἐνυάλιος καί te κτανέοντα 
κατέκτα. -- δέ τε, here = γὰρ, as 
often. 


538—53. The shade strode grandly 
away, gratified at my news. The other 
comrades asked after their kin. Ajax 
alone held aloof, indignant at my vic- 
tory — would I had never gained it 


at such a cost! — in the contest for 
the armour of Achilles. Yet I spoke 
to him. 


539-40. φοίτα x. τ. 4., φοίτα is 
more expressive than myeto, which 
appears in some mss, With μακρὰ Bef. 
cf. Hy. Herm. 225, octig τοῖα πέλωρα 
βιβὰ ποσὶ καρπαλέμοισιν. Achilles 
shade is soothed. He marches grandly 
off in a silence more expressive than 
all words. It should be noticed that 
there is scant cordiality in his bear- 
ing towards Odys.; see on 541—z2 inf. 
All his talk relates to himself and his 
nearest kin, (whereas Agam. dwells 
on Odysseus wife and child, 447—s1,) 
and he shows throughout that self- 
absorbed character, the more offensive 
side of which is aggressive pride. Yet 
there is the tribute of a great soul to 
kindred greatness in the half-admiring 
half-derisive words of question, τέπτ᾽ 
ἔτε μεῖξον...; πῶς ἔτλης ... εἴδωλα 
παμόντων; of 4)4.----ς. All this seems 
singularly to match the living Achil- 
les of the Il. — ἀσφοδελὸν, “planted 
with daffodil’, the grammarians notice 
that the noun is accentuated ἀσφῦδε- 


dog; οἵ, Lucian, Necyom. p. 231, πρὸς 


840. γηθοσύνῃ I. M. N. ) “ῬΉ VY. cum interp. χαέρουσα et sic 
41. κατατεϑνειώτων mss. xi (2 B H. a man. 1) FI, 
542. ἔστασαν « BA. I. Κ΄ Ν. Vi. iii. 


λειμῶνα μέγιστον ἀφικνούμεθα τῶ 
ἀσφοδέλῳ κατάφυτον. From the 
German name being Affodil, it seems 
likely that our “daffadilly’”’ (Spenser 
and Milton) is Teutonic, not borrowed 
from the Greek, which the French 
closely follows in asphodéle. The com- 
mon English varicty of the plant ap- 
pears in early spring, and in some 
parts the people call them “Lent-lilies’’. 
Gell. p. 21 says that he found them 
blowing in the winter near Navarino. 
In curious agreement with this in Hy. 
Merc, 215—21, Apollo in quest of his 
cattle goes to Pylos (Navarino) and 
finds their tracks leading ἐς ἀσφοδε- 
λὸν λειμῶνα. This character of per- 
ennial bloom no doubt furnished the 
reason why they were planted about 
graves, and thus connected with the 
world of death. The root or some 
part of it was eaten in rustic dict, 
Hes. Opp. 41. The Scholl. on w.13 havea 
statement that the Asphodel produced 
no fruit, and another that whose ate 
of it never felt hunger or thirst again. 
For the probable connexion of the λει- 
μὼν here with the atdog Sapa see 
App. G. 3. — γηϑοσύνη, such is in 
Homer’s view the only joy which can 
reach the dead: all others come and 
go in woe dyvvpevar 388, 466, 542. 
See some remarks in the Preface to 
this vol. ,ν 

641-4. αἱ ὃ ἄλλαε, those of the 
immediate comrades of Achilles, or 
other shades of Greeks killed at the 
war, seem specially kept in view here. 
— sigorto x. t.1,, were asking after 
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a Σ. 198, @. 287. οἴῃ δ᾽ Αἴαντος" ψυχὴ Τελαμωνιάδαο 
| νόσφιν ἀφεστήκει κεχολωμένη sivexa νίκης, 


b cf. μ. 440. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ A. ς43--- 547. 
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« ΤΟ τοι εἴς 11.885. τήν μιν ἐγὼ νίκησα δικαζόμενος" παρὰ νηυσὶν 
ἃ in It, plus vicies, τεύχεσιν ἀμφ᾽ ᾿“χιλῆος" ἔϑηκε δὲ πότνια μήτηρ᾽ 
in Od. ter et dec. παῖδες δὲ Τρώων δέκασαν καὶ Παλλὰς ᾿4ϑήνη. 


--|-ἷΞ-Ο-οὈφ-τὡἧἰᾧ.-..-.......ὕ...-΄. -.--τ«............».... .... . 


544. ἀφειστήκει α Vi. 5, 56 Μ. Ν., ἐφειστ. Κ. Stu., ἐφεστ. γ, ἄμφεστ. β. 


545. ἣν Eu.; μὲν a, μὲν A. Vi. ς, 50 Stu., μὲν V. FL; ἐπὶ νηυσὶ Vi. 5. 


547. 


+ Aristar., h.; τρῴων Vi. ς, δίκασαν τρώων a. 


their relations (κήδεα = οὖς κήδοντο, 
cf. Milton, ‘‘Lycidas, your sorrow’). 
They had all the same craving for 
news from the world above. — νόσφιν, 
Wwe may observe the different degrees 
in the demeanour of the dead, Agamem., 
whose close intimacy with Odys. has 
been pointed out in App. E. 1 (1), 
piteously strives to fall into his arms 
and embrace him. Achilles shows some- 
thing of the coldness of that jealous 
pride which he had felt on earth, and 
is more courteous than kind, and at 
last more abrupt than courteous, see 
on 539—40 sup. Ajax asks no news, 
but holds aloof in a sullen gloom of 
reserve which no remonstrance can 
dispel. The metrical violations of the 
digamma are disproportionately numer- 
ous in the followiug narrative and 
speech; see the mid. mar. 

545—6. τὴν μὲν (var. ἰ. μὲν), the 
double accus. ia noteworthy; οἵ. β. 204 
διατρέβῃσιν ᾿Αχαιοὺς ov γάμον. — 
τεύχεσιν ἀμφ᾽. for some examples 
of ἀμφὶ with dat. after verbs of con- 
test etc. see on 423 sup. — πότνια 
μήτηρ, the funeral of Achilles, as that 
of Patroclus in ¥%., was celebrated by 
games, at the close of which Thetis, 
who presided, offered his armour as a 
separate prise to whoever, besides 
being most valiant, had done most 
service in rescuing the corpse. Such 
is the form of the story gathered from 
Arctinus or Lesches of the Epic cycle 
which Q. Smyrnseus has worked up, 
V. 121 foll.; see also Ov. Metam. XII. 
628, where Ulysses makes his appeal 
to the united chiefs — et arbitrium litis 
trajectt in omnes. 

54]. παῖδες δὲ Te., the Scholl. 
say that Agam., wishing to affect im- 
partiality, called on certain Trojan 
cuptives to declare whether Odys. or 


Aj. had done most harm to the Trojans, 
who declared for Odys. This may have 
been gathered out of some Cyclic poet, 
from whom this line, rejected by Aristar., 
is also suspected to have been taken. 
But παὲδες Tg. is not Homer’s way of 
expressing himself, since in such con- 
nexions he uses οἷες, e.g. in B®. 175, 
where Achil. sacrifices δώδεκα To. 
υἱέας ἐσθλοὺς on the pyre of Patro- 
clus. The story of the Scholl. does not 
account for Pallas’ share in the decision. 
Possibly the capture of the Palladium 
(not found in H.) may have been the 
occasion which combined her verdict 
with that of the Trojans. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Hg. 1051, citing the pe- 
x07) Idtag, says that Nestor advised 
that spies should be sent to listen under 
the Trojan wall to the talk of the 
Trojans about the twocompeting heroes, 
where, by the management of Athoné, 
they overheard a Trojan maiden com- 
mending Ajax thus, 

Αϊας μὲν yao ἄειρε καὶ ἔχφερε δηι- 

~ οτῆτος 

ἤρω Πηλείδην, οὐδ᾽ ἤϑελε δῖος 

Ὀδυσσεύς. 

to whom her fellow retorted, 

καί xE γυνὴ φέροι ἔχϑος, ἐπεί κεν 

ἀνήρ ἀναϑείη. 

Thus the share of Athené would be the 
bringing about the decision by means 
of the voices of the Trojans. Again 
later authorities mouldthe legend some- 
what differently. Thus Pind., Nem, 
VIII. 44-—5, says that the Greeks 
favoured Odys. with secret notes, im- 
plying some fraudulent practice, and 
Soph. Aj. 445—6 makes Ajax say that 
the Atride, rejecting his claims, had 
‘“‘managed the victory’’ for Odys., and 
also, with evident significance, that 
‘‘no umpires (aywvagzas) should set 
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ὡς δὴ μὴ" ὄφελον νικᾶν τοιῷδ᾽ éx’» ἀέϑλῳ᾽ 
τοίην: γὰρ κεφαλὴν Evex’ αὐτῶν γαῖα κατέσχεν, 
550 Alav®’, ὃς" xégul μὲν εἶδος πέρι δ᾽ ἔργαξ τέτυχτο ὅ86. 
τῶν ἄλλων Aavady μετ᾽ ἀμύμονα Πηλείωνα. 

νὸν μὲν ἐγὼν ἐπέεσσι! προρηύδων μειλιχίοισιν᾽ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙΑΣ Δ. 548—563. 
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.a &. 312 mar. 
lbh 4.175; ef. 1.492, 
. JK. 304, Φ». 445, 


c α. 343 mar. 

‘dt 80], B. 699. 

'e B. 18, P. 279 
—80; cf. B. 673. 


“Aiav, παῖ Τελαμῶνος ἀμύμονος, οὐκὶ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλες τ cf. a. 66. 


οὐδὲ ϑανὼν λήσεσϑαι ἐμοὶ χόλου εἵνεκα τευχέων 
555 οὐλομένων; τὰ δὲ πῆμα ϑεοὶ θέσαν ᾿4ργείοισιν" 
τοῖος γάρ σφιν πύργος" ἀπώλεο' σεῖο δ᾽ ᾿“χαιοὶ 
toov! ᾿Αχιλλῆος κεφαλῇ Πηληιάδαυ 

ἀχνύμεθϑα φϑιμένοιο διαμπερές" οὐδέ τις ἄλλος 
αἴτιος.» ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς Δαναῶν" στρατὸν αἰχμητάων 
50 ἐκπάγλως" ἤχϑηρε, τεῖν δ᾽ ἐπὶ μοῖραν ἔϑηκεν. 


ἃ 610, X. 450. 
ih ζᾧ. 148 mar.; ef. 
te. 414. 
ie 475 mar. 
k cf. H. 211. 
ΙΧ... 456. 
| Wwe@ 18. (Δ δῇ, 
ϑ. 91τι, 2. 16k 
| n Θ. 33, 464. 
o 487. 
p A. 8511: 


aad’? ἄγε δεῦρο, ἄναξ, iv’ ἔπος καὶ μῦϑον ἀκούσῃς 4 ᾳ ef. μ- 185-4. 


ἡμέτερον" τ δάμασον δὲ μένος καὶ ἀγήνορα" ϑυμόν." 


rx 5584. 
s β. 103 mar. 


as ἐφάμην, ὃ δέ μ᾽ οὐδὲν ἀμείβετο, By δὲ μετ᾽ ἄλλας} ι 4. 292. 


550. Feidog ξεργα cont. metr. 


552. «επέεσσι. 


557. «Εἴσον. 561. βάναξ 


féxog cont. metr. 


548. τῶν δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀέθλων Υ. Vi. ς. 


ἐτέτ. BH.I., ἔργα τέτ. FI. 
Apollon. Lex. 
τεὴν 


up kis weapons as a prize’. This seems 
to imply that, in the conception of the 
Tragedian and Pindar, the Atrids acted 
as umpires, and did not escape the 
imputation of unfairness. 

548. μιὴ ὄφελον, μὴ always stands 
in this phrase, since although the verb 
is indic. the sense is optat. — ἐπ᾽, 
‘Sin the case of’’, see mar. for similar 
examples. The sentiment of this line 
illustrates the friendly element in the 
character of Odys. He would rather 
have lost the prize than his comrade. 
— ἀέθλῳ, “prize’’. 

§53— 67. I urged him not to cherish 
wrath when dead. I cursed the weapons 
which had cost the Greeks so dear a 
life. Dire must the wrath of Zeus 
against them have been, but the bane 
had lighted opon him. YetI besought 
him to hear me. He answered not, 
but withdrew to Erebus. Perchance I 
might still have persevered, but there 
were other souls whom I wished to 566. 


554. λύσεσθαι B; ἐμέο a. 
551. κεφαλῆς Vi. 5 ex em, 


560. ἔργ᾽ ἐτέτυκτο a γ G. Stu. Ro., ἔργα 


556. ἀπώλετο Vi. 56 
560. ἤχϑειρε a, ἔχϑηοε Vi. 5; 


et in tety mutatum a man, 1 ἢ 


553-62. οὐκ ae’ ἔμελλες, see on 
ι.4)5..--- Gaver AndedHat, cf. Theocr. 
I. 63, ᾿Αἴἶδαν ye τὸν ἐκλελάθοντα. 
— οὐλομένων, “‘accursed’’, as in J. 
41ο, A. 2. — πῆρια, “δ bane’’. — 
πύργος, More commonly ἕρκος is found 
in this sense. Cf. Mr. Tennyson of 
the Duke of Wellington, “Ὁ tower of 
strength, cast down at length, that 
stood four square to every wind that 
blew”. — loow ... κεφαλῇ, cf., for 
ἶσον advbly. with dat., ἶσον ἀπήχϑετο 
κηρὶ μελαίνῃ (mar.). — διαμιπερὲς 
goes with ἀγχνύμεθα ... ἶσον, ‘were 
as completely woe-begone’”’. — οὐδέ 
τις ... ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς, to excuse the 
human agent and lay the blame on 
the gods, is a common formula of 
friendly delicacy; see App. E. ο (6). 
- ἤχϑηρε, ef. Aschyl. Pers. 772, 
θεὸς γὰρ οὐκ ἤχϑηρεν. — μοῖραν, 
the “‘consequences’’, in an evil sense. 
— δάμασον δὲ x. τ. 4,, ‘and thy 
proud soul abate’’ (Worsley). 


. 426, 486. ᾿ 


. 808 ἔνϑα" χ᾽ ὅμως" προςέφη κεχολωμένος, ἥ κεν ἐγὼ τὸν, 565 


ec M. . 
d 9.178, v. 9, 217, | 
wy 


OATEZEIAL A. 564—571. 


[DAY xxxIVv. 


mee Πἷἕὃὃ' ——— = 





ψυχὰς" εἰς Ἔρεβος νεκύων κατατεϑνειώτων. 


21 ᾿ἀλλά μοι ἦϑελε θυμὸς ὁ ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι φίλοισιν 


g y- 190 mar. 
h Δ. 91 mar. 


'τῶν ἄλλων ψυχὰς" ἐδέειν κατατεϑνειώτων. 
ἔνϑ᾽ ἥτοι Mivaa' ἴδον, Aids ἀγλαὸνε υἱὸν, 
χρύσεον" σκῆπτρον ἔχοντα, ϑεμιστεύυονταὶ νέκυσσιν, 


icf. μι440, 2.502. ἥμενον" of δέ μιν ἀμφὶ δίκας εἴροντοκ ἄνακτα 


k 542, π. 402. 
1 YF. 74. 


-----..... -- - -- —_ — — - 


667. ξιδέειν. 668. ξέδον. 570, Favanre. 


[ἥμενοι ἑσταότες τε κατ᾽ eveunviids! “Atdog δῶ. 








564. χατατεϑνειώτων ae Bi. Κ. Μ. Ν. Vi. iii Stu. ΕἸ. H. a man. hic et 567, 


“νηότων Vi. 56 hic et 567. 


ες : . , . τῷ 
“ὁμῶς pleriq.”’ Schol. Vi. 50; προσέφην G.; ἐγὼ τὴν a. 
569. νεκύεσσιν a B I. M. Vi. iii Eu. Fl, vexvoo H. 


spurii habebantur. 


wet 4 “7: ν . 
570. ουδὲ μὲν ΕἸ.; αμφιδέκας A. Vi. ς, δίκας Vi. 133 ΕἸ. 


565. ta opas A. ex em. ἔνϑα γ᾽ ὁμῶς; in mar., 
5 


568 usque ad 627 


571 om, Stu ; 


σταῶτες a N.; te om. FI. 


564. εἰς Ἔρεβος, on the significance 
of this phrase see App. G. 3. — 2#&- 
χολωμένος, Odys. thinks he might 
have induced him to break silence, 
but could not hope to appease his 
wrath. On this episode Virgil has prob- 
ably founded the interview of neas 
with Dido in the Shades, An. VI. 450 
—j6, the romantic interest of which 
surpasses that here, as Aineas could 
with justice say /uncris heu tibi causa fui, 
458. — ἤϑελε ϑυριὸς x. τ. λ., Odys. 
sees there is no change of propitiating 
the resentful shade, and like a wise 
man with a mind open to all things, 
resolves to make the most of his op- 
portunity in other directions. Here 
the second act of the véxvta may be 
said to end. The third and last labours 
under the suspicion of a later addition, 
concerning which see App. G. 3. The 
translation of this part by Worsley is 
grand, adequate, and mostly very ac- 
curate. 


568—81. Then I saw Minos, exercis- 
ing jurisdiction among the shades, who 
thronged around for his decisions; then 
Orion, hunting again the game he had 
pursued in life with a monster club; 
then Tityus, lying over nine hundred 
feet of carth his mother, with a pair 
of vultures tearing his liver, for the 
violence he had offered to Leté. 

s68—71. Miywa, son of Zeus (and 


Europa in a non-Homeric legend), and 
king of Cnosus in Crete. Idomeneus 
boasts of being his grandson. In H. 
his mother is only called κούρη Φοί- 
vexog, and Rhadamanthus is his brother; 
see on 7. 323. He is not here, as in Virg. 
itn. VI. 431—4, the grand inquisitor 
of crimes done in this life; but merely 
continues the royal function which he 
had exercised while living. The in- 
tensity with which the stamp, not of 
royalty merely but of its judicial func- 
tion, clave to Minos in the Greek con- 
ception, is shown by this; and is prob- 
ably to be taken in connexion with his 
Phoenician origin. The king ‘sitting 
in the gate’’ to hear causes; being a 
fundamental view of the royal office 
traceable among the Hebrews, their 
pre-monarchical chiefs being called 
‘Judges’, as also among the Cartha- 
ginians, whose chief magistrates were 
called Suffetes, a Latinized form of the 
Heb. pup Ww, “Judges”. For the 
heroic judicial function see the simile 
and Shield- group (mar.). — ἤρεδνοι, 
these perhaps were awaiting their turn, 
whilethose ἐσταόξες were being heard: 
with these participles @gsq should be 
deemed in tmesis. In Exod. XVIII. 
13-14 Moses is described as “‘sitting 
to judge the people’’ and “the people”’ 
as “standing by Moses”; and cf. with 
δίκας εἰρεῦντο ib. v. 16, ‘when they 


DAY xXxxIv.| 





ϑῆρας ὁμοῦ eldevyrac κατ᾽ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα, 
τοὺς αὐτὸς κατέπεφνεν ἐν οἰοπόλοισιν " ὄρεσσιν, 
575 χερσὶν Eyav' ῥόπαλονξ παγχάλκεον," αἰὲν ἀαγές. 


καὶ Τιτυὸνὶ εἶδον, Γαίης ἐρικυδέος " υἱὸν, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ A. ς)2--5)7. 


τὸν δὲ per’ Rolwva® πελώριον" εἰςενόησα 


239 

a 810, 8. 121, 274, 
2. 486, X. 29. 

ἢ 8. 187 mar. 

“μ. 210, @. 8 

ιἰἰ 589 mar. 

e 2. 614; cf. Ν 
418, P. 54. 

1 ef. A. 624—6, M. 
445—6. 

σε, 819. A. 559 

nh &. 403 mar 

1 ἢ. 324. 

k cf. 631. 

| x. 227 mar. 


nh cf. 311 - 2, TT. 


? ’ 1s» 5) , on 785. 
κείμενον ἐν daxtdm'! ὃ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐννέα" κεῖτο πέλεϑρα᾽" | ΟΊ. 


-- -- - -α - ---.ο---.. . .-.. 


573. «ειλεῦντα. 575. ἀξαγές. 5676. Feidoy. 


ΒΝ οἱ ἃ man. 2. 
573. εἰλεῦντα Vi. so ΕἸ., εἰλεῦντα a. 
Vi. 50. 


-- --. «- ---... 





have a matter they come unto me; and 
I judge between one and another’’. 
s72—5. Selva, he was loved by 
E6és (mar.) and in later legend slain 
by Artemis for violence to her similar 
to that used towards Leté by Tityus, 
580 inf. He appears as giving name 
to a constellation with hunting asso- 
ciations in #. 274 where see note, as 
also on 271. — πελώριον, “gigantic”’, 
as of the Cyclops (mar.).— εἰσένοησα, 
it seems likely that this verb used 
only of Orion and Herakles has a some- 
what different force from the εἶδον or 
εἰσεῖδον of the others; see App. G, 3. 
— εἰλεῦντα, Buttm. Lezil. 44 (2) (7) 
gives as the oldest traceable meaning 
of εἰλέω, to “shut”? or “hem in”, 
arising, however, from that of the 
stem ἐλ- (in ἐλάω ἐλαύνα) which means 
to “thrust” or drive “onwards’’. He 
cites this passage, where the sense is, 
“driving his game together”. — τοὺς 
κι. τι Δ., the sense seems to be, ‘‘the 
beasts whom he had slain, or used to 
slay, on the lonely mountains’, 7. 6. 
in life. — ῥόπαλον, the primitive 
weapon with which the woods furn- 
ished the huntsman. In ¢. 319. The 
Cyclops bears one. The word signifies 
also a mere walking-staff (mar.), but 
probably of rustic fashion. In later 
legend it is the weapon of Herakles, 
φὀόπαλον... ἀγριέλαιον, Theocr. XXV. 
2ss—y7, or rather the κορύνη, tb. 63, 
which appears to be a more formidable 
form of the same thing (with epith. 
σιδηρείη, A. 141, cf. παγχάλκεον here). 
A similar weapon, perhaps in lighter 
form, appears in Theocr. IV. 49, 88 τὸ 





577. ἐρικυδέα Tzetz. 





575. παγκάλεον α in mar. ΕἸ.; ἐαγὲς 








Qorxoy τὸ λαγωβοόλον; ct. ib. VII. 18 
—g, δοικὰν κορύναν, called also τὸ 
λαγωβόλον 128; the shepherd's staff 
flung at hares. The construction of 
ἔχων is drawn to the relative clause 
τοὺς... κατέπεφνεν; but his possession 
of the ῥόπαλον as he appeared to 
Odys., is clearly implied. For examples 
of somewhat similar attraction see mar., 
und comp. 4uschyl. Sept. c. Th. 20, 
πιστοὺς ὕπως γένοισϑε. 


5η6--κ). Τιτυὸν, this and the two 
next are phantoms under penal doom, 
we are not informed by whose author- 
ity, probably from 580 that of Zeus is 
to be understood, although only in 
Tityus’ case is the offence mentioned, 
In 7. 324 Rhadamanthus is mentioned 
as going to ‘‘visit’’ (penally) Tityus 
see note there. Being a son of Zeus 
his authority might be delegated. τι- 
τυὸς is akin to τίταν, τιταένω, with 
the notion of huge extent or outstretched 
length. — ἐνρμέα, see on x. 19 and 
4. 311-2. -- πέλεϑρα, some definite 
measure is intended; the ‘‘sixth part 
of a stadium”’, say the Scholl. (and 
100 feet at ὦ, 407); but we have no 
stadium in H., and an area, not a mere 
length, seems intended here. Crusius 
gives, “the quality of ground which a 
man with a team could plough in a 
day’’, but cites no authority. See 
Liddell and 8. for πλέϑρον as an area, 
and as compared with jugerum by which 
the Latin poets render it; e.g. Lucret. 
111. roo1, Virg. 72n. VI. 596, Ov. Metam. 
IV. 457- In the Il. Ares struck down 
by Pallas covers seven πέλεϑρα. 


240 
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a οἴ. Z.10, Hz, 
A. 683. 





I) π. 11--8, φ. 132 
—8. 


coef. Z. 465, 


578. γύπες H. 


OATEZEIAE A. 578--- 884. 


καὶ μὴν Τάνταλον εἰςεῖδον, χαλέπ 





578. «εχάτερϑε. 


[DAY χχσχιῦ. 


γῦπε δέ μιν ἑκάτερϑε παρημένω ἧπαρ ἔκειρον, 
δέρτρον ἔσω" δύνοντες᾽ ὃ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀπαμύνετον χερσίν᾽ 
62, 5, πὶ 108, Δητὼ γὰρ ἤλκησε,. Διὸς  κυδρὴν παράκοιτιν, 


Πυϑώωδ᾽ ἐρχομένην διὰ καλλιχόρου Πανοπῆος." 


᾽ε ἄλγε᾽ ἔχοντα, 


582. ἐσεῖδον. 





-ππ---..- 


519. δέντρον B I. swepius in h., δέλτρον Ν,, δέλερον a, δαὶϊ- 


τρον Vi. 5, δέρτρον H. Apoll. Lex. semel in h.; dvvovte a, -vta Et. Mag. 


580. εἴλκυσϑθ α β 1. H. ex em, 


Hf. var. 1. v. Vi. 56, εἴλκησεν γ, ἥλκυσε FL; ; πεδνὴν παράκ. N. 


-σὲν Stu., ἤλκησε A. K. N. Vi. 133 Eu. , ἤλκησε 


581. ᾿πυϑῶδ᾽ 


N., πυϑωώδ α 8 v. ΕἸ.; illum in hoc mut. H.; καλλιρόου Vi. 5. -7mQ0U Υ. 
582. χαλέπ᾽ α BH. y Vi. 561. Μ. Stu., κρατέρ᾽ Vv. A. K. N. Vr. Vi. iii Eu. ΕἸ. Ro. 


- 








ε78--ο. γῦπε, the being cast forth 
to ‘dogs and birds’’ was the last pen- 
alty which enmity could inflict; see X. 
354, and τῶν (Τρωων) τέρενα χρύα 
γῦπερ ἔδονται, J. 237. The vulture 
gorging on carcases seems to have 
given rise to the image of this pen- 
alty after death, even as the bodies 
or carrion burned in the valley of 
Hinnom furnished the image of Gehenna 
to the Hebrew mind. The Prometheus 
of Eschylus will occur to all readers; 
but the idea of the bird gorging (called 
αἰετὸς Prom. V. 1021) was more fully 
developed in the Προμηϑεὺς λυόμενος 
of the aame trilogy, a fragment of which 
is translated by Cicero Tusc. II. 101, see 
Eschyl. Fragm. 179 Dind. — ἥπαρ, as 
the seat of passionate impulses, 80 
Theocr. XI. τό. Ni. cites Aristotle Probl. 
XXX. to the effect that those in whom 
the secretion ofgall is warm and copious 
are impulsive, excitable, and of ardent 
animal passions. — δέρτρον, there is 
much difference in the orthography and 
in the precise meaning ascribed to this 
word. Curtius 200 gives δέρ-ω as its 
etymon. Hence some membrane, prob- 
ably that which envelopes the lower 
intestines — the peritoneum. Apollon. 
Lex. gives τὸ στόμα τοῦ γυπὸς 88 
another interpretation. A Schol. gives 
ἀποδερτρόω as 8 “Doric” verb mean- 
ing to ‘‘eviscerate ” 

s80—1. ἤλκησε, this word, too, has 
many varr.!, The form here ‘preferred 
is akin to the ἐλκηϑμὸς of which Hec- 
tor speaks (mar.) as the probable fate 








----.-- 





ee 





of a female captive. — Δεὸς παρά- 
βοίτιν, in ὦ. 499 Hermes declines 
opposing Leté, saying, ἀργαλέον γὰρ 
πληκτίξεσϑ᾽ ἀλόχοισι Διὸς νεφελη- 
γερέταο. The expression J. κυδρὴ πα- 
eax. is used of Herd (mar.), and seems 
rather suited to the notion of a single 
or supreme wife, which position it is 
probably Leté may have occupied in 
some ancient legend. — Πυϑωδ', 

here, in the only case of this group, 
the legend is localized. It might be 
expected that there should be some 
legend relating to Leté, the mother of 
Apollo, in connexion with Pythd (J. 
405) his sanctuary. — καλλιχόρου, 
i.e. really καλλεχώρου (Schol.); see on 
εὐρύχορον, δ. 635. 

5882--ὅοο. Then I saw Tantalus, 
tortured with thirst and hunger, stand- 
ing in a pool which, as he stooped to 
drink, ever drained away, and with 
lovely fruit ever, as he strove to graspit 
tossed out of reach by fairy power; 
then Sisyphus, heaving with might and 
main a massive stone up a mountain, 
which ever rolled down again as it 
all but topped the brow. 

582. Tavvador, the legend in Pindar, 
Ol, I. go folL, is that he reciprocated 
hospitality with the gods, but at one 
of their banquets stole nectar and 
ambrosia and gave it to his fellow- 
mortals (ἁλέκεσσι) to.feast on. This 
Pindar gives as the reason why Zeus 
“hung a mighty stone over him, 580 
that he expects it momentarily to fall 
on his head’’: so Archil. ap. Bergk, 


580 





DAY XXXIV. | 


ἑσταότ᾽ ἐν λίμνῃ" ἣ δὲ προςέπλαξε" γενείῳ" 

στεῦτου δὲ διψάων, πιέειν δ᾽ οὐκ εἶχεν ἐλέσϑαι. 
585 ὁσσάκι γὰρ κύψει᾽- ὃ γέρων, πιέειν μενεαίνων, 
τοσσάχ ὕδωρ ἀπολέσκετ᾽ " ἀναβροχέν, ἀμφὶ δὲ ποσσὶν 
γαῖα μέλαινα φάνεδκε," καταξήνασκε" δὲ δαίμων. 


OATZZEIAZ Δ. 583—587. . 
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| ΔΙ. 386. 


Ὁ B. 597, Σ. 191, 
| ®. 455, Ir. 83. 


c App. A. 9 (20). 
dy 242-8. 
e cf. 4. 487. 


f μ. 169. 





583. ἑσταότ᾽ (α B Y.) et éoreot’ inveniri testatur Eu.; προσεπέλαζε a B Y. H. 


1. Stu. A. a man. 1. -ἔπλαξζε var. 1. H. 


M.N. Vi. iii. Fl. 


584. δὲ om. 8B. 585. κύψει α K. 


586. ἀπόλεσκεν Eu.; ἀναβροχϑὲν BY. A. 1. K. Vi. 50, 135 
Fl., -βροθὲν Vi. 56, -βρυχὲν Vi. 5, quam lect. novit Eu. 


587. καὶ ἐξήραινε 


h., nostr. H. et Apoll. Lex. s. υ. ἄξετο. 


p. 696, μηδ᾽ ὁ Ταντάλου λίϑος τῆς 

᾿ῥπὲρ νήσου κρεμάσϑο. --- A punish- 
ment totally different from that of the 
text. Which legend is the older it seems 
not easy to say, as this passage is 
suspected, and as there is no other 
mention of Tantalus in H. It may be 
supposed that the name Tantalus is 
from an Asiatic source, but that, being 
imported and perhaps corrupted, the 
legend of the weight or stone poised 
above him (τάλαντον, tla-, tad-, cf. 
τανταλωϑεὶς Soph. Antig 134 and Anacr, 
ap. Bergk 1039) was made up to suit 
the name, as in the case of the Car- 
thaginian Byrsa. This would probably 
require a higher antiquity for the Pin- 
daric legend. The Schol. Vulg. inverts 
its form, ‘‘Zeus fastened Tantalus by 
his hands to a lofty mountain, and left 
him hanging, besides overturning the 
town Sipylus, with which he was con- 
nected’, Sipylus is his town in Pindar 
too. In a rejected passage of the 1]., 
2. 614—7, Sipylus is a mountain in 
the Mseonio-Phrygian region, an offset 
in fact of the Tmolus, It is connected 
with the legend of Niobé, and, accord- 
ing to the Schol., with that of Zeus 
and Semelé. — χαλέπ᾽ ἄλγε᾽, the 
punishment was one perhaps sometimes 
applied by Oriental cruelty to the liv- 
ing. In Hor. Epod. V. 32—8, 8 very 
similar atrocity is devised for sup- 
posed purposes of sorcery; but there 
the boy is buried in the earth, quan- 
tum exstant aqua suspensa mento cor- 
pora; here Tant, is chin-deep in water. 
Supposing the notion had such a root 
in fact, it was probably by a sort of 
poctic justice applied to Tant.; see 
the last note. He had degraded to 
mortal use the food of the gods, there- 
fore he should for ever long in vain 
for human food, And thus this form 


HOM. OD. II. 


of the legend would again seem tuo be 
of later growth than that of Pindar, 
as arising from the reflective sense of 
poetry, the other coming simply from 
the name. It is remarkable that Pindar 
assigns him, Ol. I. 97 three fellow- 
sufferers (so the words μετὰ τριῶν τέ- 
tagtoy πόνον seem to mean), who must 
be the two mentioned here and [xion, 
who at the date of this passage had 
not been placed amongst the doomed, 
but whom Pindar names as ἐν xte- 
ρόεντι τροχῷ παντᾶ κυλινδόμενον, Py. 
II. 40 foll. 


583. €dtadt , see on &. 380. 

584. Ovevto, ‘‘was showing eager- 
ness (to drink)’; the πιέϑεν of the 
next clause must be taken in by antici- 
pation here. It is doubtless connected 
closely with ota-, ἔστημιει, denoting 
such standing as by fixed intentness 
or strained attitude betrays eager desire, 
e.g. as ἃ pointer dog “stands” at his 
game; and it is probable that from 
such observed animal action the word 
originated. It is always in H. of some 
purpose, or intention, in the fature, 
save in one place 0. 525, στεῦται 
δ᾽ Ὀδυσῆος ἀκοῦσαι, where “‘is positive 
he has heard of Odys.’’ is the sense; 
but in this the same eagerness of 
assurance is implied with regard to the 
past, as of anticipation or intention 
with regard to the fut. elsewhere. 
Zeschyl. Pers. 49 has στεῦνται .. 
ξυγὸν ἀμφιβαλεῖν δούλιον λλάδι. In 
H. only orevtas, στεῦτο occur. 


g8s—8. κύψει ... ἀπολέσκετ᾽, 
for the sequence of moods and tenses 
here down to 592, see App. A. 9 (20). 
— μέλαινα, “black” from the recent 
presence of water, as bottom-mud usu- 
ally is (mar.). — κατκαξήνασχε, the 
simp. vb. ἄξω occurs (mar,), and afov@ 


16 





a μ 468 mare δένδρεα" δ᾽ ὑψιπέτηλα κατὰ κρῆϑεν" χέε καρπὸν, 
° τς ΤΡ oe Oyyvar® καὶ Goal καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι 


ὁ ἢ. 115-6 mar. συκαῖ te γλυκεραὶ καὶ ἐλαῖαι τηλεθόωσδαι" 


ἃ een, 9 @0). τῶν ὁπότ᾽ ἐϑύσει᾽ 6 γέρων ἐπὶ χερσὶ μάσασθϑαι, 
Ov. mar. 


590 


ΓΖ. 153. 
g 4. 18 mar. 


τὰς δ᾽ ἄνεμος ῥίπτασκει ποτὶ" νέφεα σκιόεντα. 
καὶ μὴν Σίσυφον εἰςεῖδον κρατέρ᾽ 5 ἄλγε᾽ ἔχοντα, 


593. ἐσεῖδον. 


588. δένδρεα ϑ᾽ α y H. K. Μ. Vi. ς Stu., δ᾽ β; κατακρῆϑεν a BY. I. K.N. 
Vi. iii. Eu. Fl. κατ᾽ ἀκρῆϑεν A ex em., κατ᾽ axg. M. Stu., κατακρήϑεν a in 


mar. ἃ man, 2., κατὰ κρῆθεν H. h. in lem. 


Eu. Ro. ὄζναι « 


in Hy. Ven. 271. We have ἄζη for 
“‘mustiness’’ in 7. 184, and Baw (βοῦν) 
ἀξαλέην the “dry ox-hide” which 
covered the shield in H. 239, 80 ὕλης 
afad., ει. 234.— δαίμων, supernatural 
power (mar.) mysteriously exerted as 
by an invisible agent. — ὑψεπέτηλα, 
‘‘leafy-crested’”’, — κατὰ xQ7., (often 
read in one, see readings in mid. mar.) 
“down from overhead”, 

589—91. Oyxvae x. τ. 1., these lines 
recur (mar.). Perhaps Theocritus in 
VII. 144—5, may have had them in 
view, Oyvat μὲν πὰρ ποσσὶ παρὰ 
πλευρῇσι δὲ μᾶλα δαψιλέως ἁμῖν ἐκυ- 
κλένδετο. --- ὁ γέρων, Tantalus was 
in legend the father of Pelops who is 
mentioned, but not as his son, in H. 
B. tog4—s, as the head of the line of 
the Atride. Mr. Gladstone, Juv. Mun. 
p. 138, cf. 367, remarks that the poet’s 
‘“‘feelings of nationality”? led him to 
“cut the thread which connects the Pel- 
opids with Tantalus’’, as wishing to 
disown a ‘foreign source” of a great 
Achean house. The feeling that he 
was a step higher in antiquity than 
the recognized head of the Pelopid 
dynasty, just older in fact than the 
oldest link which the poet permits 
himself to recognize, probably peeps 
out in the phrase ὁ γέρων here. 

593. Σίσυφον, an Holid, cf. on 
237, who lived at Ephyré (Corinth) 
and was the most artful (κέρδιστος) of 
men (Ζ. 1 53—4). So Pindar. Ol. XIII. 
13—4, οὐ ψεύσομ᾽ ἀμφὶ Κορένϑῳ, 
Σίσυφον μὲν πυκνότατον παλά- 
μαις ὡς θεόν. A Fragm. of the same 


589. ὄχναι mas. ix (8 Vi. iii) 


590. συκαὶ B I. K. M. N. Eu. FL, σῦκαι @, συκαὶ Vi. iii. 
591. (@voe mss. xii (α BH. Vi. omn.) ΕἸ. 
ρέεσκε conj. La Ro.) Eu. 


592. ῥίπτασκεν ἡ φέρεσκε (φο- 
693. χαλέπ᾽ Vi. 5. 


poet, I, Donalds., makes him founder 
of the Isthmian games in honour of 
Melicertes his son by the sea-goddese 
Ind. The legend according to which 
Odys. was really the son of Sisyphus, 
by whom Anticlea was pregnant be- 
fore her marriage with Laértes, does 
not appear in H. It is recognised by 
Virgil who calls Ulysses olides, An. 
VI. 529; and Sophocles, Phil. 417, οὐμ- 
πολητὸς Σισύφου Aaegtiov, makes 
it a reproach laid on Odys. by Phil- 
octetes, his enemy. There is no hint 
in H. as to his offence. Pherecydes, 
cited by the Scholl. on Z. 153, says 
he made known to Asopus, the River- 
God, the fact that Zeus had carried 
off his daughter 4gina. Whereupon 
Zeus enraged sent Death to Sisyphus, 
who put him in chains, from which the 
God Ares set him free, and Sisyphus 
was taken down to Haides; but, be- 
fore going, gave charge to Meropé, 
his wife, to pay him no funeral rites, 
and then, as if defrauded of his dues, 
persuaded Haides to let him return to 
earth again, to claim them; on which 
he refused to come back; until, dying 
in extreme old age, he was compelled 
to roll a stone to Haides (εἰς ᾿ζδου), 
to prevent his escaping again. Here 
we have certainly a very ancient piece 
of folk-lore. In various Norse tales 
the enemy of man is similarly ont- 
witted. The incidents look as if the 
stone had been at first attached to 
Sis., as a clog, until perhaps the ima- 
gination of our poet moralized his suffer- 
ing, by throwing into it labour in vain 
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λᾶαν βαστάξοντα" πελώριον ἀμφοτέρῃσιν. a Φ. 405 


595] τοι ὃ μὲν σκηριπτόμενος χερσίν" τε ποσίν τε 


'b ¥.360; οἵ, 9. 148 
mar. 


λᾶαν ἄνω ὥϑεσκε ποτὶ λόφον" ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε μέλλοι aot N 197-48. 
ἄκρον ὑπερβαλέειν, τότ᾽ ἀποστρέψασκε κραταιίς"-" e 44. 521. 
αὖτις ἔπειτα πέδονδελ κυλίνδετο λᾶας" ἀναιδής. ᾿ς ΤΣ ye 
αὐτὰρ ὃ γ᾽ ἂψ ὥσασκε τιταινόμενος  κατὰξ δ᾽ ἰδρὼς , 88: eo. Ψ 
600 ἔρρεεν ἐκ μελέων, κονίην δ᾽ ἐκ κρατὸς ὀρώρειν. 865. 
τὸνὶ δὲ μετ᾽ εἰρενόησα βίην" Ἡρακληείην. ΕἸ δΊ2. 


εἴδωλον αὐτὸς δὲ μετ᾽ ἀϑανάτοισι! ϑεοῖσιν 
τέρπεται ἐν θαλέῃς " καὶ ἔχει καλλίσφυρον Ἥβην." 
[παῖδα Διὸς" μεγάλοιο καὶ Ἥρης χρυδοπεδίλου.] 





602. ξεέδωλον. 


694, 596. λάαν α BI. Vi. 56 FI. 
N. Vi 


αὖϑις Vi. 
B A. I. K. Vi. 56 FI. 
gov ἃ pro τιταιν. 

crito attributi, Schol. Vi. 56. 


595. ἦτοι @ BH, ΕἸ. 
i. τό ἃ ex em. FI., xgarai’ A. ex em. 
50 Eu.; danedov a, ἐπὶ δάπεδόνδε Aristot. Rhet. ΠῚ. 11, 


Gor. μέτ᾽ BALI 


597- “eatal Ts 
Vi. so Eu., κραταιὶς B VY. 598. 
λάας « 


599. ὅτ᾽ aw Vi. 5, 56; ὥϑεσκε Vr. Vi. 50. ποτὶ λό- 
. N. Vi. 50, 135. 
603. τέρπετο A. τέρπετ᾽ Vi. 56, 135. Badly 


602 --4. + Onoma- 


Vi. IIT. M. Vr. A. a man. 1., -ἧς α FI., -aeg V., -7¢ H., -yo mendose 8, @a- 


Aino: N. 
nnd ever baftled hope. The story of 
the crime for which he suffered in 
respect to Zeus and the Asopus must 
be far later than that about his elud- 
ing Death. 

596—8. For μέλλοι followed and 
preceded by the aor. in -oxoy see App. 
A. 9 (20). — xgataeg or xgatai’ 
ὃς, with variations of accent, (see mid. 
mar.), “overpowering force’. xgatatlhe 
as an adv. “by main force’’ is ascribed 
to Aristar., when laag would be subj. 
of ἀποστρέψασκϑ taken intrans. No one 
will probably accept this etymology or 
syntax either. xgatai ὃς is ascribed to 
Ptolemy Ascal. and is found in several 
mss, Its difficulty is that the fem. of 
κραταιὸς occurs several times in H., 
always as χραταιὴ, to elide the ἡ of 
which is against Homeric prosody. It 
is more simple to take xgatatlg as a 
noun, nearly of the form of yimenls, 
τ 518, ἡμερὶς, ε. 69, and therefore 
not a compound of ἔς ἶνος. In μ. 124 
we have Kgerauy, or -lv, which ap- 
pears to be the same word made into 
ἃ prop. name, The ‘‘force’’ is not 
that of the stone itself, its dynamic 
weight, but some supernatural power 
incompletely personified, i, e. elevated 
into an agent for the purpose of a 








604. om. I. Vi. 5, 56 H. 8B, hab. a. 


single act, Some edd. put the stop 
after avti¢ in 598; but for ἔπειτα to 
lead a clause is hardly Homeric. — 
xvdlydeto, cf. with this the forcible 
simile (mar.) of the stone which thunders 
down the ravine to rest at last on the 
plain. The string of dactyls linked 
by the trochaic csesura makes the 
sound convey the sense here. 

600. xovey, also -ἴηῃ (mar.). — ξρα- 
τὸς, Zenod. κρητὸς. 

60:—26. Then I perceived Herakles, 
in phantom only, for he himeelf is 
among the gods with Hebé for his 
wife. The dead huddled away from 
his bow and arrow ever fixed to shoot. 
A marvel of a belt he wore, wrought 
richly with monster-forms and deadly 
carnage — the fearful crown of artist 
skill, He knew me and spake, ‘‘What, 
thou here? Is my hard fate thine too? 
Son of Zeus was I, but bound by doom 
to serve a weakling, who enjoined, as 
my hardest task, that I should hither 
come and fetch the Dog. I fetched 
him hence; for Hermes and Pallas 
sped me”’, 

601—6. εἴδωλον" αὐτὸς, see App. 
G. 3 (18) (26) for the singular conception 
of this double life. With the notion itself 
comp. Chaucer, Man of L. Tale, Stan, 
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244 OATZZEIAL Δ. 6os—612. {pAY xxxtv. 
ΣΝ δὼ, παντοῦ devtontvan” BD ἐρεμνῇ vowel feces 
ὁ δ, 5, ὁνὰ τό re Tem ; wie 
ὁ ὦ eo) 4.5, γυμνὸν ἃ τόξον" ἔχων καὶ ἐπὶΐ νευρῇφιν ὀϊστὸν, 

Φ. 118. δεινὸνε παπταίνων, αἰεὶ βαλέοντι ἐοικώς. 
β of 8. 116. ϑα. σμερδαλέος δέ of ἀμφὶ" περὶ στήθεσσιν ἀορτὴρ' 
ΚΑ. 38, 2. 480. ἰχρύσεος ἦν τελαμὼν," iva θέφκελα! ἔργα τέτυκτο," 
m 580 mar ἄρκτοι τ᾽ ἀγρότεροί" τε σύες χαροποί τε λέοντες. 
o H. 381. ὑσμῖναί τε μάχαι τε φόνοι τ᾽ ἀνδροκχτασίαι" τε. 


606, 608. ἐε(βοικώς. 


606. ἀτυσσομένων var. 1. H. 


609. σμερδαλέω δ᾽ ἀμφὶ a sed in mar. nostr. 
612. ὑσμίναι B, -ἶναι α H. 


135 var. I. 


98, 1. last, ‘‘Though thou here walke 
thy spirit is in helle”. — χαὶ ἔχει 
x. τ. λ.. 30 Hy. XIV. 8, also Hes, Theog. 
gs0—s5 where 604 occurs. — xAayy7] « 
οἰωνῶν os, the noise is here rather 
of motion than of voices; cf. Virg. 
Geor. I. 383, Corvorum increpuit densis 
exercitus alis; in the simile of I. 3 both 
are included. — ἀευζομιέένων, we 
have at-y ἀτάω and ἀτυύξω ἀτύξομαι, 
(act. in Theocr. I. 56, τέρας xé tv 
θυμὸν ἀτύξαι, in H. depon.,) some- 
what like ἔρπ-ω égzvfo. Thus the 
primary notion is to feel an at7, “‘woe’’, 
hence to shrink with fear. ἀτυξόμε- 
ψοι φοβέοντο (mar.) expresses the mean- 
ing which is here implied; see App. 
G. 3 (18). ΝΞ 

606—7. νυχτὶ εοικὼως, the same 
comparison is used of Apollo when 
about to shoot. The four participles 
without a vb. personal should be noticed. 
The sense acquires great force from 
the expression being thus suspended, 
and the action, as in a picture, moment- 
ary, but fixed. — γυμνὸν, stripped of 
the γωρυτὸς, ‘“‘case’”’, in which bows 
were commonly kept, φ. 53—4, τόξον 
αὐτῷ γωρυτῶ ὅς of περίκειτο φαει- 
vos. The epith. here would imply that 
they were often carried in it, — veve- 

ἥφεν, the Schol. on y. 87 notices 
fiat Aristar. wrote ἦφι Binge (and 
similar words) without the « under the 
7; 80 α. 403, ξ. 6. 

608. παπταίνων, the lexicons af- 
filiate this with πτάω πτήσσω, and so 
Worsley renders, “‘Dreadfully crouching 
down as one in act to aim’’. 1 think 
this misrepresents the word, and sup- 


609. for. 
607. νευρῆφιν a, -ἤφιν BN. Eu. FL, -ἥφιν 1. 


Gio. Fégya. 


611. χαλεποί Vi. 50 Vr. Vi. 


pose our ‘‘peep”’ to contain the stem 
παπ-, which, like tvx-tm, is strength- 
ened by τι, and then takes the com- 
mon extension -αίνῶ, as δειμαίνω etc. 
Thus vision, not posture of body, would 
be the fundamental notion: the eye 
directed along the arrow is what is 
meant here, — βαλέοντιε ἐοικώς, we 
may comp. with this noble expression 
Hes. Sc. 215, ἀποῤῥέψοντι ἐοικὼς and 
Virg. 4n. VI. 602—3, jamjam lapsura 
cadentique Imminet assimilis, 

609 —10. σμερδαλεος, see on ι. 
395. > ἀορτὴρ, cf. ν. 438, ἐν δὲ oxgo- 
φος ney ἀοᾳτῆρ: 80 in A. 31 a 
sword-sheath is suspended γρυσέοεσιν 
ἀορτήρεσσιν. It seems to mean 
properly what in French is called a 
tache, (as in sabre-tache, which would 
suit the last passage cited), ¢. 6. some- 
thing by which a weapon or the like 
is suspended or attached. Comp. the 
word “hanger” in Engl. for “ὁ sword”’ 
as being hung on. αἀορτὴρ thus de- 
noting the office, τελάμων, in apposi- 
tion, expresses the thing itself. 

611—12. σύες x. τ. λ.; in Hes. Scul. 
177 we have γλοῦναί te σύες yago- 
ποί te λέοντες, so Hy. Merc. 569, and 
in Theogon. 321 yagoxoio λέοντος. 
In B. 672 χάροπος, nom. prop., occurs 
as does Xagow in A. 426. With the 
figure-wrought belt, cf. the similar 
crown, Zheogon. 581 foll., τῇ δ᾽ ἐνὶ 
δαίδαλα πολλὰ τετεύχατο ϑαῦμα ἐδέ- 
σϑαι, κνώδαλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἥπειρος πολλὰ τρέ- 

εὲε ηδὲ Θάλασσα. τῶν ὁ γε πόλλ᾽ 
ἐνέθηκε κι τ. 4. — ὑσμῖναι x. τ. 1., 
this v. occurs JZheogon. 228, with all 
the nouns personified as children of 
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μὴ" τεχνησάμενος μηδ᾽ ἄλλο τι τεχνήσαιτο, 

ὃς κεῖνον τελαμῶνα ξῇ" ἐγκάτϑετο τέχνῃ: 

615 ἔγνως δ᾽ avr’ ἔμ᾽ ἐκεῖνος, ἐπεὶ ἴδεν ἃ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 

nal? μ᾽ ὀλοφυρόμενος ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδα 
“διογενὲς Μαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ, 

af δείλ᾽, ἦ τινὰ καὶ σὺ κακὸνε μόρον ἠγηλάζξεις ," 

ὃν περ ἐγὼν ὀχέεσκονὶ ὑπ᾽κ αὐγὰς ἡελίοιο. 

620 Ζηνὸςϊ μὲν πάϊς ἦα Κρονίονος, αὐτὰρ ὀϊξζὺν" 

εἶχον ἀπειρεσίην᾽ μάλα γὰρ πολὺ χείρονι" φωτὶ 


614. EFF. 


613. μὴ 8’ I. K. M. N. Vi. iii; 
κτήναιτο Vi. so. 614. 
τέχνην nonnulli ἢ, 





61s. έδεν. 


ἄλλό τι mss. xi (α β H. Vi. iii) Ea. FL; τε- 
ἐγκατέθετο N. Vi. iii v. τελαμῶνι inv ἐγκατέϑετο 
615. αὐτίκα κεῖνος ao H. I. γ Stu. ΕἸ., κακεῖνος B, αὖτ 


a 9. 838, 176, 380; 
cf. d. 684. 

b 3. 219, 223 le 
iene 

ς 890 mar. 

ἃ δ. 269 mar. 


m 167. 
[" cf. 7. 128, 138. 


616. βέπεα. 


ἐμὲ κεῖνος vol ἔμ᾽ ἐκεῖνος (M. Vi. 50) vel αὖτέ μ᾽ ἐκεῖνος vel we κεῖνος complures, 


αἷφ᾽ ἐμὲ κι A. K. Vi. 135. 


ποῦ var. 1. pro τινὰ suspicor); ἡγηλαξεις α BY. ΕἸ. 


K. Vr. Vi. 5, 50. dy. α BY. H. 


Eu. ΕἸ, 


Ἔρις, “Strife”. Aul. Gellius XIII. 25 
notices this as an instance of the ex- 
pressive accumulation (luculenta exag- 
geratio) of terms in H. | 

613—4. μὴ ... μηδ΄, these form 
really one strengthened negative μὴ 
giving general notice of the negative 
character of the clause, μηδὲ direct- 
ing it to τεχνήσαιτο, and the whole 
with v. 614 meaning, ‘“‘no — he, whose 
skill had once compassed this belt (ὃς 
κεῖνον x. τι 4.), after achieving it 
(zegyno.) need never, or had better 
never, essay another achievement”’: 
i.e. he could never hope to surpass or 
equal it — an enthusiastic tribute to 
the life-like effect of the execution. 
Still the passage is a little too real- 
istic for the world of shadows, the 
intensified negative μὴ .. μηδὲ, as well 
as the use of the word éyxat@ero, is 
rather remote from Homeric simplicity 
of expression, The apparently like 
sentence with μὴ ... μηδ᾽, sometimes 
classed with this, in δι 684, is really 
unlike; see note there. Further, as 
regards ἐγκάτθετο, we have ἑῷ éy- 
κάτϑετο κόλπῳ and, in a rejected 
passage, fo éyxat@ ero θυμῷ (mar.); 
but an actual “putting away within” 
is in both intended (in the latter of 
course mentally). Now the τέχνῃ can- 


618. ἃ A. Vi. 135, ὦ Vi. 56; τινά ποῦ καὶ α (ubi 


619. ἐχέεσκον A, G. 
620, matg mss. xii (a2 8 H. Vi. omn.) 
ny 


621. ἀπειρεσέης a; γὰρ πὰρ N. 


not so easily be viewed as a receptacle, 
as the ϑυμὸς by an easy metaphor 
may, cf. ovace δεξάμενοι στέρνοις 
ἐγκατέϑθεντο Simon, (Bergk 1147) 
and Virg, in. I. 26, alta mente repostum. 

615. ἔγνω x.t.4., this expression 
is used only of the other shades who 
had known Odys. in life. Now Herakles 
in g. 24—36 is said to have slain 
Iphitus who was a ξένος of Odys, and 
changed presents with him. Therefore 
Herakles and Odys. might easily have 
met on earth; see some remarks in 
the Preface to this vol. on the Homeric 
legend of Herakles, also App. G. 3 (26). 

618—20. ὦ δείλ᾽ is a stern almost 
threatful expression ‘tha, wretch!’’ — 
ἡγηλάζεις suits the same harsh tone, 
ef. κακὸς κακὸν ἡγηλάξει (mar.) 
‘Sone rascal trails about another’’, The 
form of the word implies some lost 
noun ἡγηλὸς, ag a link between it and 
ἡγέομαι. — ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς, see on β. 181. 
— Ζηνὸς μὲν παϊΐς, see on 267—8 
sup. 

621—s. χείρονε φωτὶ, viz. Eury- 
stheus, for this and the errand of the 
Dog; see mar. The name Cerberus 
is not in H., but occurs Hes. 7'heogon. 
311. There seems no proper office for 
such a dog in the Odyssean shades. 
Ni. gives four places named in Pausanias 
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26. 32-9. :δεδμήμην, ὃ δέ μοι χαλεποὺς ἐπετέλλετ᾽ ἀέϑλους. 
b Τ΄ 314 , ,᾿ 9 , 4} Ln ΖΦ >. ? . 3 
ccf. 72 καί ποτέ μ᾽ ἐνθαδ ἔπεμψε κυν᾽" ἀξοντ᾽" ov γὰρ ἔτ 
d Ρ. 82. | ἄλλον 
e 150 mar φράξετο τοῦδέ τί μοι χαλεπώτερον εἶναι ἄεθλον. 
κα δ60 καὶ τὸν μὲν ἐγὼν ἀνένεικα" καὶ ἤγαγον ἐξ ’Atdao- 625 
h cf, e. 267. Ἑρμείας δέ μ᾽ ἔπεμψεν. ἰδὲ γλαυκῶπις ᾿4ϑήνη." 
1 a. 100-1, δ. 566, gicd εἰπὼν ὃ μὲν αὖτις ἔβη" δόμον Δῖδος εἴσω. 
g. 97, ὦ. 25 ΝΗ ‘ ? ~ ἢ , 
k 882. avrag! ἐγὼν αὐτοῦ μένονε ἔμπεδον, εἴν τις ἔτ᾽ ἔλϑοι 
oe 41. 808, ᾿ἰἀνδρῶν! ἡρώων, of* δὴ τὸ πρόσθεν ὄλοντο. 
m $38, 4. 965. ᾿καί νύ x’ ἔτι προτέρους! ἴδον ἀνέρας, οὗς ἔϑελόν περ᾽ 630 
ο er [Θῃσέα Πειρίϑοόν τε, ϑεῶν ἐρικυδέα τέκνα "] 
» 48 πε Ααλλὰ πρὶν ἐπὶ ἔϑνε᾽" ἀγείρετο μυρία νεκρῶν, 
4 το se 9. ἠχῇ" θεσπεσίῃ" ἐμὲν δὲ χλωρὸν δέος Foe, 


er μοι Γοργείηνι κεφαλὴν δεινοῖοτ πελώρου 


r #. 168 mar. 


625. ᾿4ἴδαο. 627, 635. Ἄιδος. 630. Fidow. 632. βέδνε. 633. ηχῇ. 
622. χαλεπος Vi. 5; ἐπετέλετ᾽ a; ἄεθλος Vi. 5, 56. post hunc in N. ferri te- 
statur La R. duo vv., qui tamen ita evanuerunt ut hodie vix legi possunt, 
εὐρυσϑεὺς τῷ γὰρ δὰ πατὴρ ἐκέλευσεν ἐκείνων πλείστους δεδμῆσθαι τηλεκχλεί- 





των ἀνϑρώπων. 


Vi, iii., δέ τε καὶ Vi, 50 
H. et M. var. 1. 625. ἐγὼ β ΕἸ. 
A. 568. 628. ἔλ 


Schol. ad I’. 144; εἶδον _7 631. 


είρετο I. 


and others, each as the spot where 
Herakles found access to Hades. 
627—40. He withdrew, I tarried to 
see who else would advance. But ere 
any could, the phantoms came on 
mustering innumerable with portentous 
noise. I shuddered, thought of Perse- 
phoné and the head of Gorgo, and with- 
drew to my ship. I at once gave orders 
to embark, and we returned down 
Ocean’s stream, first. with oar and then 
with sail, 
625 —32. δόριον ᾿Αἴδος, see App. 
. 3: — τὸ πρόσϑεν ὄλοντο, such 
88 Meleager, Amphiaraiis, and the like. 
— &te goes best with δον not προ- 
τέρους. -- Θησέα x. τ. Δ., this v. is 
said by Plutarch, de vit. Thes. 20, 2, 
to have been inserted by Pisistratus 
to gratify the Athenians. — ἀλλὰ 
πρὶν κ'. τ΄ λ., he seems to have moved 
from his guard over the fosse of blood 


623. “UY α; alloy a. 


δέ τινα G, OM: 


626. ἔπεμψεν a BH. FI. 
ἔπεμπεν A. K. M. Vr. vi 50, 135, ἠδὲ 


629. τὸ παρος wag Vi. 50. 


624. τοῦδέ τι B FIL, 


; πρατερώτερον N. Vr. Vi. so, 135 Eu. 
, ἔπεμφ᾽ ἠδὲ 1., 

617. ἔδυ Schol, ad 
630. ἔνϑα x” ἔτι 


τοῦδ᾽ ἔτι ἃ 


Η. Κ. ΕἸ. 


hab. @ β H.; ἀριδείκετα τέκνα , Plutarch. 
Thes. 20, ἣν i hune v. insititium Heres Megarensi ageribit. 
γ 


,632. γ᾽ om. α B; 


633. ἠχὴ α BH.; jose a, ἤρει H., ἤρει β 


with the drawn sword, see App. G. 3, 
and to have thus given the spectres 
an advantage against him. 

633—s- ἠχῇ» the noise is probably 
that of a moving multitude, like that 
compared to κλαγγὴ οἰωνῶν in 605 
sup., not of voices; see App. G. 3 
(1s) (18). — δέος Yeee uj x. τ. 2., 
this probably means the appalling 
sight of swarming spectres unnerved 
him, and his terror took the form 
of a dread of the head of Gorgé. 
This head appears in the 1]. on the 
sogis of Pallas (mar.). It is merely 
mentioned here as the most terrible of 
phantom forms, which, as others, it 
might be in the power of Persephoné 
to send. The head of a Gorgé, or 
Gorgon, is figured on one of the earlier 
Greek vases in the British Museum, 
having a grinning mouth and pendant 
tongue. — χεφαλὴν Γοργεέην ... 


DAY Χχχιν.] 


635 ἐξ “Atdog πέμψειεν ἀγαυὴ" Περσεφόνεια. 

αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ" νῆα κιὼν ἐκέλευον ἑταίρους 
αὐτούς τ᾽ ἀμβαίνειν ἀνά τε πρυμνήσια λῦσαι" 

οἵ δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ εἴρβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑῖξον. 

τὴν δὲ κατ᾽ ‘Qusavoy’ ποταμὸν φέρε κύμα ῥόοιο" 


OATZZEIAL Δ. 635—640. 
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{ 
| a 213, 226; cf. 386. 


διε, 177-9 mar. 


ce x, 511, 24. 18, Σ. 
607. 


640 πρῶτα μὲν εἰρεσίη, μετέπειτα δὲ κάλλιμος οὖρος. ἃ Φ. 263, 806. 





638. xdeF Fiat. 
635. ᾿Δέδεω Aristar., he; ἐπαινὴ δ. Empiricus 226. φερσεφόνεια Vi, 56 A. var. 1., 


φ 

περσεφο. Ἡ. 
Vi. 5. 

Vi. 50, 135 V. eX &. 104 petitus, 


636. ὥτρυνον Vi. ς, 56 M. var. 1., ὥτρυν᾽ Vi. so. 
638. κάϑιξον mss. xii (2 B H. Vi. omn.) Fl. post h. in B A. 1. Ν. 
640. εἰρεσέῃ H. Vi. 56 ἃ man.r. id. ap. an- 


637. τ᾽ om. 


tiquiores codd. Eu. repperit, -σιη a B V.; μετ᾽ ἔπειτα A. 


πελώρου, the adj. contains a virtual 
possessive to which πελώρου is in ap- 
position — “‘of the monster Gorgé”’; 
cf. Hes. Sc. 223, 4. εἶχε κάρη δεινοῖο 
πελώρου Γοργοῦς, so Sept. c. Th. 
531, γοργὸν ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων, Aschyl. 
636—40. πρυμνησια, for these and 
xAnide see App. F. 1 (10) (16) (17). 
— κατ Φιχεανὸν, on the consistency 
of this description of the return with 
that of the progress thither, see App. 
α. 3 (1) ... (4). — κὕρμεα Odoto must be 
the subject of φέρε, i. 6. the propelling 
agent was the stream. In the next 
line ἃ new propelling agent is intro- 
duced without any other verb, or con- 


junction, and consequently in a (strictly 
speaking) inconsistent apposition with 
κῦμα, To remedy this probably, some 
read εἰρεσίῃ, removing, we must sup- 
pose, the colon after Boro. But even 
then, the agencies of the “stream”’ 
and the “oarage’’ are too distinct and 
independent for one to be viewed as 
the instrument of the other. We must 
leave this unusual anacoluthia un- 
remedied, but the, poet’s meaning is 
easily seen. — Ovgog, there was no 
breeze, we must suppose, on the con- 
fines of the abode of the dead; but, 
as the ship nears the living world, 
the breeze revisits her. 











ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Ν. 


SUMMARY OF BOOK XII. 


“We returned to Zea, performed the last rites to Elpenor, and were greeted 
“and refreshed by Circé, who promised details of our further voyage (1— 27). 
“After that day spent in feasting, she enquired of me our adventure more fully. 
“She proceeded to tell me of the Sirens’ magic song, and how I might listen, 
“yet avoid their bane (28—5s4), of the fatal rocks which only the Argé had 
“safely passed (s5s5—72), of the twin peaks beyond, Scylla lurking in one, 
“Charybdis roaring beneath the other — a choice of evils — (73—110) and 
“bade me, for I asked her, not seek to combat Scylla, but flee (111—26). She 
“warned me lastly of the Sun-god’s Holy Isle with its sacred cattle (126— 41). 

‘“‘Next morning, as we voyaged, I told my comrades her instructions against 
“the Sirens. Her orders were executed, and we fared safely past, I hearing their 
“song (142—200). As we neared the rocks I cheered my comrades and directed 
“the steersman. We approached Scylla, who, whilst all eyes were fixed on 
“Charybdis, devoured six of my crew (z01—s9). We neared the Sun’s island, 
“IT repeated Circé’s warning, and bade them shun it. Eurylochus gave vent to 
“the murmurs of the crew, and my remonstrance was overborne (260—94). 
“Then I made them pledge themselves to abstain from the cattle. While 
“provisions lasted, they did 80; but one day, when these had failed, sleep over- 
“came me after anxious solitary prayer, and with many vows of recompense 
“they sacrificed the sacred steers (295—365). 

“Tt awoke: — the deed was done. The Sun-god, wroth at the news, demanded 
“of Zeus vengeance on the guilty crew; Zeus promised it, and dire omens 
“followed (366—g96). 

“After six days more we sailed. After a short run came storm and wreck: 
“‘all hands perished, save myself, who floated on two timbers, and, hanging on to 
“a tree saw them go down Charybdis and reappear, regained them, and drifted 
“nine days to Ogygié. There Calypsé received me, but that tale you have 
“‘heard before’’ (397—453). 
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Σειρῆνες, Σκύλλα, Χάρυβδις, βόες Ἡλίου. 


Αὐτὰρ ἐπδὶ ποταμοῖο" λέπεν ῥόον" Qxsavoto 
νηῦς, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἵκετο κῦμα ϑαλάσσης" εὐρυπόροιο, 
νῆσόνὰ τ Αἰαίην, ὅϑι τ᾽ ἠοῦς ἠριγενείης 





2. νηὺς ΕἸ.; θαλάττης ε. 


1—15. “We returned from the Ocean 
“stream to the sea and Aza where is 
“the abode of Dawn beached our ship 
“‘and slept on the beach till day-break. 
“Then I sent a company to fetch El- 
‘‘penor’s corpse. We felled trunks and 
“on 8 lofty headland made his pyre 
‘“‘and burnt the corpse and accontre- 
“ments raised a mound and set up a 
“pillar and on the summit of all his 
‘“oar,”? 

1—2. On the discrepancy between 
this account of their return and that 
of their voyage to the region of the 
dead or its neighbourhood, see App. 
G. 30. Its chief point is, that in going 
they proceed up the shore of the Ocean 
stream on foot, having left the ship 
at or near its outlet, whereas in return- 
ing the ship seems close at hand (4. 
636—8) and they return down the 
same stream on board her. See such 
discrepancies considered on general 
grounds in Vol. I, Pref. Part I. ix, x. 

3—7. νῆσόν τ᾽, there is a prima 
facie plausibility in favour of the read- 
ing νῆσον ἐς, which would mean that 
“the ship arrived at the surge of the 
broad open sea (voyaging through it) 
as far as the island’, nor is this 
meaning easily impugned; but it is 
unnecessary, and has the air of an 


; α 
Wo.; hosyevelas H. -ns¢ I. B. 


τ 
3. νῆσον τ᾽ ἐς H. Stu., τ᾽ a, νῆσον ἐς edd. ante 





attempt to avoid a seeming discrepancy, 
which is not real, viz., that μσνῆσον 
coupled by τε to κῦμα would seem by 
hendiadys to identify the two, as 
though as soon as the ship reached 
the κῦμα it reached the νῆσον, which 
was not in fact the case, whereas 
ψῆσον ἐς would more expressly re- 
cognize the distance between entering 
the ϑάλασσα and reaching the island. 
But it must be remembered that as 
soon as she has passed the outlet of 
Oceanus the ship’s course is north- 
ward; since she came thither from Asa 
with Boreas (x. 507), and therefore 
southward. Thus Atsa is still as far 
East as the ocean-mouth, the two hav- 
ing in the poet's view nearly the 
same meridian. How then comes this 
island to be specified as the spot where 
is the abode etc. of Dawn? I believe 
this is another indication, like that 
noticed in App. G. 5 (13), that the poet 
views the sunrise as lying to the N. 
of East, taking his normal view from 
the mouths suited to ancient naviga- 


‘tion, i, e. from the vernal to the 


autumnal equinox, see on %, 133--- 4. 
Thus, although no nearer the East at 
Jima, they were nearer the dawn, 
because they were nearer the north, 
So Mr. Tennyson, 
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. φ 3 . 
δ 9.248, μιδιδ, ef.) οὐκέα καὶ yogot*® εἶσι καὶ ἀντολαὶ" ἠελίοιο 


b εἴ, Ε. 777. νῆα" μὲν ἔνϑ᾽ ἐλθόντες ἐκέλσαμεν ἐν ψαμάϑοισιν, 
τ Ν ἐκο δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ βῆμεν ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι ϑαλάσσης. 
et 150-2 mar. ἔγϑα δ᾽ ἀποβρίξαντες ἐμείναμεν ἠῶ δῖαν. 
β. 1 mar : [ν᾽ , ’ ο ’ 9. 
g ¢. 88 mar ἡμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη gododaxtvios yas, 


. . a 4 9 8 [4 ’ ~~ 9 Ld ’ 
h efx. 560, 1.) 83. δὴ5 τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἕταρους προΐειν ἐς δώματα Κίρκης 95΄ 
i ἀρ 138, ΔΙ. 59, οἰσέμεναι νεκρὸν Ἐλπήνορα" τεϑνειῶτα. 
k οἵ, x. 89, ὦ. 85. φιτροὺς᾽ δ᾽ αἶψα ταμόντες, ὅϑ᾽ ἀκροτάτην πρόεχ᾽ ἀκτὴ, 


| x, 570 mar. ͵ , 
“4. B56 me ϑάπτομεν ἀχνύμενοι, Paregov™ xara δάκρυ χέοντες. 


m ᾿ 556 mar. | ; ; 

. 14--ὃ, N , , z ~ 
an αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ νεκρός τ’ ἐκάη" καὶ τεύχεα νεκροῦ, 
p ΑἹ. 389, WN. 487 'ιτύμβον yevarres® καὶ ἐπὶ στήλην» ἐρύσαντες, 
ieee [πήξαμεν ἀκροτάτῳ" τύμβῳ εὐήῆρες" ἐρετμόν. 





-.-τπτ ᾿  α-..Ἐ —— - -- --- - 








4. Fonte. 6. ξρηγμῖνι. το. Εελπήνορα. 13. ἐκάξη. 14. χέξίξαντες ξερύσαντες. 


4. ἡελίοιο εξ. 6.0m. Vi.omn.e Vr.N.aman.1. 9. προίην K. Ν. Stu. ΕἸ. Bek. 
Ern. Ox. sic Aristar. (?) La R. H. T. 225,, -ειν @ B dO @ H. Wo. sic Herodian. ; 
εἰς y Stu. Ern. Ox., ἐς a BS Wo. 10. τεϑνειῶτα mss. xii (a2 8B y) Eu. ΕἸ., 


Nn 

-εἰῶτα H., -ηῶτα Aristar., Schol. Ven. ad I. 633, sed τεϑνηιώτων Aristar,, ἄλλοι 

δὲ -ειἰώτων, id ad H. 409. 12, xatadaxev Vi. 5, 133 ε, κατὰ δάκρυ B ὅ Vi. 56 
α 

14. χεύοντες a, χεύαντ. ὅ. ι5. τάφῳ ἕνα σῆμα 


N., καταδακρυχέ. α H. 
πέλοιτο Zenod., h. 


epee — 





The norther.. morning o’er thee shoot, 
i. e. probably the summer morning. Ni. 
Voss and others, following the Scholl., 
in vain pretend that the οἰκέα καὶ yo- 
got and a@vtoial here mentioned are 
so only relatively, and as ‘forming a 
contrast with the sunless Hades’’. The 
poet’s language is simple and direct, 
and he means the topography to be 
taken as existing for the purpose of 
his song quite as much here as inf. 
318, where he says, ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἔσαν νυμ- 
φέων καλοὶ χοροὶ ἠδὲ ϑόωκοι, or as 
the looms of the nymphs in Ψ. 107 
—8. As regards χοροὶ, ‘“‘places for 
dancing’’, the idea of dancing prob- 
ably arose from the gathering and 
dispersing of the clouds. It is further 
probable that ὅϑι τ᾿ has not a precise 
antecedent in νῆσον, but refers to the 
locality generally, as being the region 
of Eos; since the island itself is to be 
deemed the domain of Circé. — &vto- 
Adal, not elsewhere found in H., nor in 
Hes.; cf. Mimnerm. ap. Bergk. 412, 
Alntao πόλιν τόϑι τ᾽ ὠκέος ᾿Ηελίοιο 
ἀκτῖνες χρυσέῳ κείαται ἐν ϑαλάμῳ, 


n.t.4. -- ἀποβρίξαντες, see on t. 151. 
It seems that, as they were a day in 
going, so in returning. Thus, by the 
time they have landed etc., it is time 
for rest. 

10. τεϑνειῶτα, See ON xX. 530—4. 
La Roche enumerates (Textk. 283) 5 
or 6 places in H. where the Schol. 
Ven. ascribes to Aristar. the readings 
-ηιὼς, -ηιῶτος, etc. 

11—5. φιτροὺς, for the pyre, as 
implied in νεκρός τ᾿ éxan inf. 13. — 
ἀχροτάτη ... ἀχτὴ, 30 in the funeral 
of Achilles as described in ὦ. 82—4 
the tomb is made ἀκεῇ ἐπὶ προυχούσῃ 
ἐπὶ πλατεὶ ᾿Ελλησπόντῳ. So Virg. An. 
VI. 234, 5 Misenus is buried monte sub 
aério gui nunc Misenus ab illo Dicitur. More 
elaborate than that of Elpenor is the 
description of Patroclus’ funeral in ¥. 
108 foll. The details are here omitted, 
the interest of the personage being sub- 
ordinate only. — Ῥεκρός τ coe τεῦ- 
χξα, Bee App. 6. 3 14) (15). — 
ἐρετμὸν, in accordance with the re- 
vest of Elpenor in 4, 75—8; cf. Virg. 

nm. VI. 233, suaqgue arma viro remum 


5 


10 


15 
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ἡμεῖς" μὲν τὰ ἕκαστα διείπομεν" οὐδ᾽ ὃ ἄρα Κίρκην ," “4.106. οἵ ὁ 215. 
ἐξ ᾿Αἴδεω ἐλθόντες ἐλήϑομεν, ἀλλὰ μάλ᾽ ὦκα ley. 88, ἢ. 88. 
Taq? ae 2.0 # 2 » [4 #, 348, I. 143, 
ηλϑ᾽ évrvvapevn’® Guat 0” ἀμφίπολοι φέρον αὐτῇ | Zz. 399. 
σῖτον καὶ κρέα» πολλὰ καὶ αἴϑοπα' olvoy ἐρυϑρόν. |° % MS» ὦ. 4 
209 δ᾽ ἐν μέσσῳ στᾶσαξ μετηύδα δῖα ϑεάων fe. 960 mar 
éé h ,.ωὦ , : ς᾽,» ~ 99 g x. 455 mar 
σχέτλιοι." of ξώοντεςὶ ὑπήλθϑετε dap Aidao, h e. 118 mar.; cf. 
διοϑανέ ἐξ, ὅτεϊ τ’ ἄλλοι ἅπαξ' ϑνήσκουσ᾽ ἄνϑρωποι."), ἢ τ ρα, αἴὸ 
ἀλλ m ἄγετ ᾽ ἐσθίετε βρώμην καὶ πίνετε οἶνον κ ἀν ἀδν 9. 2 
ave πανημέριοι"- ἅμα" δ᾽ ἠοῖ φαινομένῃφιν m x. 460 mar 
25 πλεύσεσϑ᾽" αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ δείξω ὁδὸν, ἠδὲ ἕκαστα ὁ ΤΊ 585 mar 
16. βέκαστα. . Δ ίδαω. 19. 23. Foivoy. 21. AF édao. 25. é- 


καστα. 


16. κέρκης Vi. 5, 56. 
Vi. 5 N. 
τ᾽ β Η. Ν. Vi. 


ὅς ᾽ ἔτ᾽ Vi. 5; ϑνήσχουσιν a, ϑνηΐσκ. N. 
μένηφι A.1.M. Eu., -νηφι Vi. omn. Κ. Ν. 





que tubamque. The implement is distinct- 
ive of the individual. 

16—36. “Circé6 knew of our return 
‘fand came to meet us with her hand- 
‘“‘maids, bringing refreshments of which 
‘‘she bade us partake, and prepare to 
“resume our voyage on the morrow. 
“The banquet was despatched and the 
“rest of my crew lay down to sleep: 
‘but Circé took me apart, lay by my 
“side, and asked my adventures in 
‘detail, which I told her: she then 
‘“‘resumed,”’ 

16—20. διεέπομιεν, distinguish this 
verb from δέεειπέ μοι ὄφρα δϑαείω, 
K. 425, δϑιαειπέμεν ἀλλήλοισιν, ὃ. 
215, from the stem fex-. — οὐδ᾽... 
ἐλήϑομιεν, this is no doubt intended 
as a superhuman attribute of Circé, 
similar to her eluding them, παρεξελ- 
ϑοῦσα, x. 573, where see note. The 
phrase, however, is used of ordinary 
observation, as in Νέστορα δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔλαϑεν ἰάχη πίνοντά περ ἔμπης, and 
other instances (mar.). — 749’, this 
farewell scene with Circé takes ‘place 
at the shore: they do not revisit her 
palace. — ἐντυναμένη, used with 
δαῖτα, δεῖπνον, ἄριστον, of the banquet 
and also, as here, of personal adorn- 
ment (mar. ), in which sense more ex- 


,, ἃ 
17. αἰδεὼω a, -ξ0 &. 


241. ἐπήλθετε Vi. 5, 50; ἀΐδαο a, -εο β. 


18. ἐντυνομένη Vi. 5. 20. προσηύδα 


22. δὶς ϑανέες Apollon. 


» & 
ο, Ore t α, ὅτι t A. ex em. M. a man. 2.,) ὅτι τ᾽ Vi. 133, 


23. πίετε ξ.. 24. παρήμενοι a, φαινο- 
25. πλευσασϑ᾽ Vi. ες, 56 K.; ἐγώ τοι βΉ. 


--- ----.. ς-ο-.- - - 


plicitly we have εὖ ἐντύνασα ἑαυτὴν, 
of Heré, =. 162. The Scholl. here 
take it in the first sense. — χρέα, 
see On 7. 33. 

21—6. σχέτλιοι, ‘‘dare-devils”’, 
see on ¢. 478. In ε΄. 118, σχέτλιοί 
ἐστε, ϑεοὶ, it means unfeeling (in 
what you inflict); see note there. — 
ὑπήλϑετε, © ef, Theogn. 1123—4, O8v0- 
σεὺς, og τ΄ Atdew μέγα Sau niv- 
Sev ἐξαναδύς. — ὅτε τ᾽, for a very 
similar use of ὅτε, like Lat. quam for 
“whereas”, cf. mar. ὦ μοι ἐγὼν ὅτε 
μοι Σαρπηδόνα ... μοῖρα... δαμῆ- 
vot, further explained by νῦν δ᾽ ὅτε 
δὴ καὶ ϑυμὸν ἑταίρου χώεται αἰνῶς, 
δείδω νὴ κι τ... ‘‘now at a moment 
when” ..,, = “seeing that’. — ϑϑνή- 
σχουσ᾽ ’ see on λ. 424: 2. ὃ. Gram- 
marian tradition was in favour of 9νή- 
ox@ founding it on the Holic ϑναίσκω 
and so μ ἱμνῇσκω on μναίσκω. For 
partic. perf. see on x. 530. — αὐτὰρ 
ἐγὼ κ. τ. 1., she speaks as though her 
directions, if followed, would ensare 
them against all future suffering on 
their voyage. Yet she seems to know 
nothing of the foul weather which ex- 
hausted their provisions and tempted 
them to their ruin, on which the final 
catastrophe, as regards ship and crew, 
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Ὁ α. 190 mar. 

c jf. 108 mar. 

d cf. ε. 500 mar. 

e a. 161—2 mar. 

f y. 329 mar. 

g A. 410. 

h J. 542. 

ie. 118. 

k x. 14 mar. 

1 &. 496 mar. 

m 2. 99. 

n x. 549. 

o 0.818, π. 259, 1. 
262. 

p σ. 129, 

ᾳ δ. 181, #. 197, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 26—38. 


[pay xxxtv. 


ἣ ἁλὸς ἢ ἐπὶ γῆς ἀλγήσετε πῆμα" xaPovres.” 

ὡς Epa’, ἡμῖν δ᾽ ave’ ἐπεπείϑετο ϑυμὸς ἃ ἀγήνωρ. 

[ὡς τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα 

“ἥμεθα δαινύμενοι κρέα τ᾽ ἄσπετα καὶ μέϑυ ἡδύ. 

ἡμοςῖ δ᾽ ἠέλιος κατέδυ καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἦλϑεν, 

οὗ μὲν κοιμήσαντοξ παρὰ πρυμνήσια vos’ 

ἢ δ᾽ ἐμὲ χειρὸς" ἑλοῦσα, φίλων; ἀπονόσφιν ἑταίρων, 

elog τε καὶ προςέλεκτο καὶ ἐξερέεινενκ Exacta: 

αὐτὰρ! ἐγὼ τῇ πάντα κατὰ μοῖραν κατέλεξα. 

καὶ τότε δή μ’ ἐπέεσσι προρηύδα πότνιαν Κίρκη᾽ 
ταῦτα μὲν οὕτω πάντα πεπεέρανται, σὺ" δ᾽ ἄκουσον, 

ας» τοι ἐγὼν ἐρέω, μνήσει δέ oe καὶ ϑεὸς. αὐτός. 


τ. 396, I. 445. | 


30. Fndv. 34. Féxacre. 


36. μεξέπεσσι. 


38. Fegéo. 


26. κακοραφέῃ B A. H. (sed 9 alt. suprascr.) Hesych. II. 394, -ρραφέης ἀλεγει- 


yng G. K. Vi. 50 Vr. H. ex em. 
Vi. 56. 
32. κοιμίσαντο Vi. 5. 


BH. A. I. Μ. Vr. Vi. iii, ao ν. « K. N. Ro. 


εσσιν ἀμείβετο Vr. Vi. 56. 


28. avre wex. B A. 
30. κρέατ᾽ mss. xii (a2 B dD Vi. omn.) κρέα τ᾽ ΕἾ. incertum in e. 
33. δέ we mss. ix (α Vi. iii), δ᾽ ἐμὲ H. ε; ἀπὸ νόσφεν 


29. xatadorta a B 


34. προσέλεξε a. 36. ἐπέ- 


νται 


37. πεπειρασται Vi. 56, -σταε Vi. 5, -ντὸ γ Stu. 


38. ἐγὼ 8 I. Stu. 


ἂ 


words ef, Virg. in, III. 377 foll., 
Pauca tibi e multis quo tutior hospita 
lustres Atquora, et Ausonio possis con- 
sidere portu, Expediam dictis. — δα 5 
xogeagin, the expression on which 
this is built, κακὰ δ άπτειν, is used of 
mischief contrived for another, but 
xaxoog. rather of blind or evil counsels 
bringing mischief on one’s self (mar.). 
31—5. HOG DO, see on ὅ. 400. — 
προσέλεκτο, See on λέκτο δ. 451. — 
κατὰ μοῖραν, here lit., ‘according 
to hap’’, or as they happened, equi- 
valent to “in due sequence’’, 
y—s4. “*Listen’, she said. ‘The 
‘“““Sirens thou first wilt reach. They 
‘““‘bewitch all who listen and none such 
“Sever see their home again. The 
‘*‘meadow where they sit is piled with 
‘““‘hones of their victims. Stop thy 
“‘Ccomrades’ ears with wax; and, if 
‘thou carest to listen, let them first 
‘“*bind thee fast upright on the mast- 
‘step, and if thou entreat release, let 
‘them bind thee faster still’.” 


is made to turn in 325 foll. With her 


37. πεπείρανται, the aor. partic. 
πειρήναντες in x. 175, 192 implies a 
pres. πειραένω; that partic. is there 
used in a somewhat different sense, 
that of fastening a rope, σειρὴν δὲ 
xlextyy ἐξ αὐτοῦ x., akin to νέκης, 
ὀλέθρου πείρατα, πεῖφαρ otfvos 
etc., H. 102, χ. 41, & 289. The some- 
what similar perf., πεπείρημαι, y. 23, 
fr. πειράω, should be distinguished. — 
σὺ δ᾽ ἄχουσον, the fuller and more 
common formula of bespeaking atten- 
tion is σὺ δὲ σύνϑεο καί μευ ἄκου- 
σον, mar. 


48. ϑεὸς αὐτὸς, this monotheistic 
formula, which occurs several times 
in H., is remarkable. No special deity 
unless (as Ἑρμείας, mar.) mentioned 
in conjunction with it, seems present 
to the speaker's mind. It is probably 
an unconscious testimony to the ul- 
timate unity of Deity: see on δαέμων, 
B. 134; and cf. ἄλλα δὲ καὶ δαίμων 
ὑποθήσεται, y. 27. — αὐτὸς, has 
here a force similar to ultro in Latin. 
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ἀνθρώπους" ϑέλγουσιν.," & τις σφέας εἰραφέκηται. ἡ 
ὅς τις ἀϊδρείῃ" πελάσῃ καὶ φϑόγγον' ἀκούσῃ e 


Σειρήνων, τῷ δ᾽ οὔ τι γυνὴξ καὶ νήπια τέχνα 


OATZZEIAS M. 39—43. 


Σειρῆνας" μὲν πρῶτον ἀφίξεαι, αἴ ῥά τε πάντας 
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ja 5%, 107. 
' b x. 228, v. 188 
c α. 57, 6. 47, 2. 
| 195. 
ἃ 84, 2£. 228, υ. 188, 
66 


|. 198, κ᾿ 231 
mar, 


ΕἾ a 


, , 3.504; cf: 2.249, 
οἴκαδε νοστήσαντι παρίσταται οὐδὲ γάνυνται" E408, ΤΡ 20! 


| —8. 





41. a&fedgely. 


43. Socuads. 


» 6 
40. ὅτε Eu. St. mar., ὅτε 8 H. Vi. 5, 561. A. et N. a man. 1, ὅτι α, ὅτις K. 


M. N. et A. aman. 2 ΕἸ. St., ὅστις Vi. 50, 133 δ Stu.; ἐσαφέκηται. 


41. ἀιδρέη 


H. 1. Stu. ΕἸ. Ro. 8t.; πελάσει α Κι Ν. Stu. Vr. Vi. so Fl., «σῇ H. I., -ση € 8; 


, . δι 
ἀκούσξι a, -σει N. Vr, Vi. 50, -on H., -ση Be ΕἸ., utr. Eu. 


43. παρίστανται 


K.; γαννυνται Vi. 56 € Ν. Ve 


39. Σειρῆνας, from the dual Zer- 
envoity, inf. 52, 167, the poet evidently 
conceived the 8. as two only. The 
fragm. of Hes. (CXCVII, Goettl.) cited 
by Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. IV. 892 
(where they are called the daughters 
of the river Acheloiis and a Muse) as 
furnishing an allusion to that poet 
there, is, νῆσον ἐς ᾿Ανϑεμόεσσαν ἕνα 
σφέσι δῶκε Κρονίων; cf. the λειμῶν᾽ 
ἀνθεμόεντα of 159 inf. In Hes. 
Theogon. they do not occur. But ef. 
there the ‘Eoxegide¢g λιγύφωνοι, who 
dwell on the furthest night-side of 
Oceanus, id. 275. Their names in later 
writers are “4γλαοφήμη and Θελξιό- 
wecax, still later they become three, 
conformably with the love of formulat- 
ing such personages in triads as Fates 
Furies, Graces, etc. with names Ilag- 
ϑενόπη, buried, it was said, at Nea- 
polis (Naples), μέγεια and Δευκώεια. 
Milton has remembered this in the 
Song to Sabrina in Comus, ‘‘By Parthen- 
ope’s dear tomb, And by Ligea’s golden 
comb’’, Strabo, I, 34, mentions three 
dangerous rocks near Capree called 
Σειρηνοῦσσαι, conformably with the 
theory of identification noticed as 
illusory on x. 1. A very early figured 
Greek vase in the Brit. Mus. has a 
bird form on it with a woman’s face, 
probably the earliest definite concep- 
tion of a Siren, later given by Virgil 
to the Harpies, 4m, III. 216—8. The 
name seems from the stem fég- ser-, 
as in σειρὴ a rope, to string together 
or bind; cf. the δέσμεος ὕμνος sung 


by the Chorus in Aschyl. Eumen. 331—2. 
In a fragm. of Aleman, Bergk 820 
(7), & Maca (Μοῦσα) κέκληγ᾽ ἃ λί- 
yee Σειρήν, it means merely “‘song- 
stress’, In a passage of the Hes, εἰ 
Hom. Certam., Hes. Goettl. p. 314, 19, 
ἀμβροσίου σειρῆνος means Homer; but 
the language is supposed that of an 
oracle. The epitaph on Erinna στᾶλαι 
καὶ Σειρῆνες ἐμαὶ x. τ. 1., Bergk 927, 
and the mention of Sirens in Eurip. 
Helen, 168 shows that the custom was 
common of placing the image of a 
Siren on a tomb, although how it 
arose does not appear. 

40—3. ϑέλγουσιν, see on κατέϑ ελ- 
ξεν, x. 213. The Scholl. raise a ques- 
tion whether the victims perished by 
dropping suddenly dead through fas- 
cination, or through becoming spell- 
bound, unable to move, and so being 
starved, citing Aristoph. and Arietar. 
as supporters of the opinions respect- 
ively. Either is consistent with the 
poet’s language, nor is it likely that 
his mind ever rested on the question. 
See a fragm. (Bergk, 294) of Pindar 
χρύσεαι ὃ ....... ἄειδον κηλήδονες, 
cited on ἃ. 334, κηληϑμῷ. Athen. VII. 
290, E., cited by Bergk in note, says 
that κηλήδονες after the manner of 
the Sirens, caused listeners to waste 
away through forgetfulness of food. 
— aideely, so, on Circé’s invitation 
to the crew, of δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες ἀὶϊ- 
δρείῃσιν ἕποντο, x. 231. — wagé- 
ὅταται οὐδὲ yarurtat, a remark- 
able copulation of the sing. and plur. 
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9. 
134. 

161 mar. 

. 485, μ. 395 


6. 493. 
πὶ ὃ. 322, 391, v. 
233, ὦ. S11, 7. 


᾿ἀλλάς τε Σειρῆνες λιγυρῇ ϑέλγουσιν ἀοιδῇ," 
Teves ἐν λειμῶνι". πολὺς δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὀστεόφιν" Big 

ἀνδρῶν πυϑομένων." περὶ δὲ ῥινοὶ[ μινύϑουσιν. 
ἀλλὰ παρὲξε ἐλάαν, ἐπὶ" δ᾽ οὔατ᾽ ἀλεῖψαι ἑταίρων, 


κηρὸνὶ δεψήσαρι μελιηδέα, μή tis! ἀκούσῃ 


n 614 118:-.-Ὁ,, τῶν ἄλλων" ἀτὰρ αὐτὸς ἀκουέμεν ai™ κ᾽ ἐθέλῃςϑα, 


cf, 2.96, 4.121. 


δησαντων" σ᾽ ἐν νηὶ ϑοῇ χεῖρας" té πόδας τε 


| 
x. 83, Ali cf. B-| ὀρθὸνν ἐν Loroxéd 44, ἐκ" δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πείρατ᾽" ἀνήφϑω, 











48. μελιηδέα. 


45. ὑστέοφιν Vi. so Stu. Eu. FL, ὀστεόφιν ad H.; ϑὶς B H., Gels Vi. 50. 


47. παρεξελάαν Vi. 5, 56, wag ἐξελάαν B, παρὲξ ἐλ. a Ve ΕἸ. St. 
Vi. 133 N. εἰ περὶ δ᾽ N.; adecwae Vi. 56, ἀλεέψαι ε. 
Lex., δὲ ψήσας B H. 1, Vi. 50 Stu. Fl, δ᾽ ἐψήσας Κι΄, δ᾽ εἰλήσας Vi. ς. 


αἴ κε ϑέλησϑα a K. ΕἸ. Ro. 


verb; Ni. says, because the wife comes 
forth to meet him before the children 
gambol with him. The pathetic image 
of one lost far from home, missing 
such fond welcome, is familiar to the 
poet (mar.); cf. especially οὐδὲ γὰρ 
Προμάχοιο δάμαρ ... ἀνδρὶ φέλῳ 
ἐλϑόντι γανύσσεται. 

.45--6. aug’, on both sides of them 
whereas below περὶ means “about” 
them (the bones). — dotedger, here 
gen. plur., in ὄχεσφιν I. 384, dat. plur., 
80 δὐνῆφιν is gen. sing., B. 2, ἦφι 
Bénpe dat. sing., X. 107. — Hig, here 
in its probably primary sense of heap 
or deposit. Aristar, preferred ϑεὶρ. 
The word is mas, always in this sense, 
and so in H, when signifying ‘‘shore’’, 
which later grammarians distinguished 
as fem., cf. ϑέν᾽ ἐνὶ φυκιόεντι, F. 693. 
The stem @iy- is found also in &xgo- 
ϑίν-ια, “top of the heap’’, or choice 
offerings, not read in H. Ni. cites 
Zschyl. Pers. 818, ϑῖνες δὲ νεκρῶν καὶ 
τριτοσπόρῳ γονῇ ἄφωνα σημαίνουσιν 
ομμασι βροτῶν. --- δεινοὶ, in the phrase 
δινὸν ax’ ὀστεόφιν ἐρύσαι, &. 134, 
it is probable that δινὸς means com- 
prehensively all that covers the bones, 
drying, as often, into one leathery 
mass upon them; so Hes. Scut. 152, 
ootéa δὲ σφι περὶ ῥδινοῖο σαπείσης, 


Ox., παρεξ 
48. δεψῆσας a, -Ἦσαι Apoll. 
49. 


51. πείσματα ἃ suprascr. a man, 2. fortasse glossa. 


Theocr. 11. 90, ὀστέ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἧς καὶ δέρμα, 
Apoll. Rhod. II. 201, gevol δὲ σὺν 
ὀστέα μοῦνον fegyov. The power of 
the fascination is enhanced by the fact 
that with the monument of previous 
victims before their eyes, the listeners 
yet could not resist rushing on their 
fate. 

47~8. ovat’, the legend is referred 
to by Aleman in the fragm., Bergk 
848, καί ποτ᾽ Ὀδυσσῆος ταλασίφρονος 
ὥα θ᾽ ἑταίρων Κίρκα ἐπάλειψ.... ασα, 
which Bergk restores by ἐπάλεεψεν 
καρὸν χερὶ δεφήσασα. Alcman’s date 
is circ. θρο B.C.; the passage is im- 
portant evidence for the currency of 
this part of the story of Odysseus at 
that period. — δεψήσας, the only 
cognate of this in H. is αδέψητος, 
epith. of βοέη, ‘‘undressed’’, (mar.). 
Doéd. regards the verb as an intensive 
of devery, with the fundamental notion 
of “‘wetting’’, and so softening, (here 
perhaps we might say “liquefying’’) 
and would explain διφϑέρα as δε- 
φϑεῖσα Joga. — μελιηδέα, the epithet 
represents the wax in its original form 
of the actual comb with the smell of 
honey about it. 

st—4. ἑστοπέδῃ, see App. F. 1 (6). 
— avtrov, i. ὁ. ἱστοῦ understood fr. 
ἱστοπέδῃ. — xeigat’, see on wexet- 


45 


5° 
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ὄφρα κὲ τερπόμενος" ὕπ᾽" ἀκούσῃς Σειρήνοιιν ."“ oe mar. 
αἰ δέὰλ χε λίσσηαι ἑτάρους Avoal te κελεύῃς, Ν» 2 a 
of δέ σ᾽ ἔτι πλεονεσσι" τότ᾽ ἐν δεσμοῖσι διδέντων. ἃ 168—4, 193-6. 
avrag! ἐπὴν δὴ τάς γε παρεξελάσωσιν ἑταῖροι. eo 8. δί0, 
ἔνϑα τοι οὐκέτ᾽ ἔπειτα διηνεκέως" ἀγορεύσω, ls B. 379. 
ὁπποτέρη δή τοι ὁδὸς; ἔσσεται, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸς » 5 556 mtr 
Supa * βουλεύειν: ἐρέω δέ τοι ἀμφοτέρωθεν. κ οἷ, α 444, 


| 1 x. 181 mar. 
πὶ 8. 402 mar. 
n 8. 422 mar. 


ἔνϑεν μὲν γὰρ πέτραι! ἐπηρεφέες, προτὶ δ᾽ αὐτὰς 
κῦμα" μέγα ῥοχϑεῖ κυανώπιδος Augitelrys:® 





58. ἐξερέω. 


52. ὄφρα καὶ a K. Vi. 56; ἀκούσῃς mss. ix (a β H. Vi. iii) Fl., ὠκούης ε Vi. 133 
N. utr. Eu., -σεις Vi. 50 ἃ man.1, -67 Vr.; σειρηνείην Vi. 5. 63—4. ¢ Ari- 


ε 
stoph., he 53. af Η,, af δ, αἱ α K. Vi.5 Α. aman.1; λέσσῃη a; κελεύεις γ Stu. 


ΕἸ. H. var. L, -éig a Vi. 5, -ης B, -σῃς A. H. 1. K. 54. ἔνι pro ἔτι mss. x 
(«4 B y &) Eu. ΕἸ. Stu. Ern. Ox., ce ἐν Vr.. τότε (ἐν om.) M. Vr. Vi. iii; δεόντων 
mss, xix (@ B y ὅ & Vi. omn. H.) Eu. Fl., Hesych. hoc et διδόντων (o pro 8), de- 


δέντων Aristar., h. 
Stu. Fl. Ern. St. Ox., 
A. 1. K. Vr., παρὲξ ἐλ. 


ρανται sup. 3). — Σειρήνοιεν, see 
on 39. — διδέντων, this reading of 
Aristar. here, recorded by the Schol. 
H., is supported by δέδη 3 sing. imperf. 
in A. 10g. In Xenoph. Anab. V. 8, 
§ 24 occurs διδέασι as 34 plur. pres. It 
is right, however, to notice that fifteen 
mss. besides Eustath. and the Flor. 
have all the other reading δεόντων. 
So two collated by the present editor 
(a B) preserve δεόντων. The binding 
him with yet more cords is a poetic 
security against the struggles which 
might be supposed to accompany his 
urgent entreaties for release. 
55—100. ‘‘‘Next will come a choice 
“ἐρᾷ difficulties — either the passage 
‘past the beetling rocks, the Plancte, 
“**past which no bird ever soars, whence 
‘“*‘ships return a wreck of planks, save 
“ἔργ the Argdé which escaped by 
‘*¢favour of Heré; or on the other hand 
‘““‘that of two other dangerous rocks, 
‘“‘the one steep, peaked and inaccess- 
‘*Sible, too smooth for hand or foot to 
‘“‘find a hold. There, in a cavern 
‘““‘overhanging the water-way, yet out 
“‘of bow-shot reach, lurks Scylla, 
‘““dismally yelling, a monster of 


ΠΟΜ, OD. II. 


. ἦν el ; 

gs. ἐπεὶ δὴ a ΕἸ., ees Vi. 133, -ην H., -ην M. Wo., ἐπειδὴ 

ὁ πειδὰν Eu. Ro.; τασδὲ N. Επ.; παρεξεῖ. a od ε Vi. iii 
v. B, παρεξέλθωσι Vi. 56. 

Μ. Ν. Vr. Vi. 50 Eu. Ro., προτ 


59. γὰρ μὲν ἃ y; ποτὶ 
&. 


‘“““mischief, the horror of the very 
‘*¢gods, who fishes with her six heads 
‘‘‘hanging out of her den, and seizes 
‘tin each mouth a man from every 
‘passing ship.” 

55--ἋᾷἋο. παρὲξ, see on ¢. 116. — 
διηνεχέως, from stem évex- found in 
aor. ἤνεγκα, compounded with διά, 
comes the notion of “carrying through’’; 
so here, “I cannot carry through my 
account’: elsewhere (mar.) it passes 
into the sense of ‘‘thoroughly’’. 
ὁπποτέρη ... ἔσσεται, this is best 
taken as a question dependent on ἀγο- 
ρεύσω. — ἀμφοτέρωθεν, this is a 
key to the difficult passage following, 
expressing a choice of routes, each 
dangerous, one by the Πλάγκται, sg— 
72, the other betwixt Scylla and Char- 
ybdis, 73—110: notice, however, that 
the τῇ μὲν .... τῇ δὲ of 62 and 66 do 
not indicate the two routes in question; 
since τῇ δὲ ia not alternative to τῇ μὲν, 
but repeats it only. — ἐπηφεφέες, 
see OD κ. 131. — προτὲ, as if rolling 
to the foot of the rocks and breaking on 
them. — xvavadacdoc, the physical 
basis of the epithet is either the darkness 
of a rough sea overcast with clouds, see 


17 


a φ. 363; cf. 0.3438. 
b 9. 306 mar. 
c x. 

v. 243, 
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᾿Πλαγκτὰς" δή τοι tag ye ϑεοὶ" μάκαρες καλέουσιν." 


ἐξ, ϑρὰ- ὅ, 84: τῇ μέν τ΄ οὐδὲ ποτητὰ παρέρχεται, οὐδὲ πέλειαι “ 


εἴ. Ε. 778. 








61. πλακτὰς H. hoc et πλαγκ. h.; δή toe mss, xvii (α 8 y ὅ ε Vi. omn. H.) Eu. 


ΕἸ. St. Ox. Bek., δ᾽ ἤτοι N. Di. 


App. F. 1. 19, or, a8 we have κυά- 
νξος AB ‘an epith. of ψάμμος in 243 
inf., the discoloration of the sea near 
shore. It seems in either case, how- 
ever, like κυνῶπις, δ. 145, I’. 180, to 
express the quality of a person and 
reminds us that Amphitrité, viewed as 
a goddess, is intended. 

61. Πλαγχτὰς .... καλέουσιν, 
the epithet πλαγκτὲ, applied abusively 
to Eumeus, meaning apparently “vag- 
abond”’, or else “wandering in the 
wits’, and so, crazy, and the noun 
πλαγκτοσύνη menning certainly ‘‘a rov- 
ing habit”, (mar.) show that πλάξω 
is the verb from which this word comes. 
It and πλήσσω contain doubtless related 
roots, but the adv. ἐμπλήγδην, v. 132, 
and the secondary verb πληκτέζξομαι, 
®. 499, show that the verbal from 
this would be πληκτός. The notion 
preferred by two Scholl. διὰ τὸ προσ- 
σλήσσεσϑαι αὐτοῖς τὰ κύματα is 
therefore to be rejected. Either then 
interpret the ‘‘wandering’’ rocks and 
comp. in modern geology the term 
“erratics’’, or else the rocks which 
mislead and cause to wander from the 
course, The former of these is the 
more obvious, but then πλωτὸς epith. 
of νῆσος in x. 3 seems indistinguishable 
as regards meaning, and nothing turns 
on the quality of πλαγκταὶ = πλωταὶ 
in the adventure which follows; all the 
mischief the rocks are described as 
doing might be done if they were fixed. 
Πλαγκτα αἱ might indeed be intelligible 
of islands which disappeared (as often 
in volcanic regions) and re-emerged, 
and the πυρός τ᾽... ϑύελλαι οἵ 68 
and the καπνὸς of 202, 219 are in fa- 
vour of this. Such were observed in 
a volcanic eruption a few years ago 
in the “Catakekaumené”' near the S.W. 
point of Asia minor. In the sentence 
itself, however, we have the “mislead- 
ing” agency ascribed to these rocks 
in apparent exercise viz. in 64 αλλά 
τε.... πέτρη and this makes the sense 
of “misleading” preferable. The other, 





‘“‘wandering’’, being, however, more 
obvious, seems to have prevailed and 
developed into the formidable notion 
of rocks that shut a ship in and crushed 
her, borrowed perhaps from icebergs. 
Pliny, who VI. 13, gives them the 
names of ‘ Plancté, sive Cyanew sive 
Symplegades’’, states in LV. 27 a simpler 
explanation, guoniam parvo discreta& 
intervallo. ex adverso intrantibus gemin@ 
cernebantur, paulumque deflexa  acte 
cociinilum specien prabebant. Already 
in Pindar’s time the name and notion 
was current συνδρόμων κινηϑμὸν 
ἀμαιμάκετον ἐκφυγεῖν πετρᾶν, δέδυ- 
μοι γὰρ ἔσαν ζωαὶ, xt. a. Pyth. ΤΥ. 
370—1. — Heol ... XAAEOVGL, see 
*. 305 and note; cf. also Hes. Theog. 
82g—30, ἄλλοτε μὲν γὰρ φϑέγγονθ᾽ 
dave ϑεοῖσι συνιέμεν, and Fragm. 
a ἣν πρὶν ᾿Αβαντέδα κέκλησκον ϑεοὶ 

ἰόντες, τὴν tot ἐπώνυμον Ev- 
sone βοὸς ὠνόμασεν Ζεύς. It seems 
that the current name therefore was 
something else, Συμπληγάδες or Συν- 
δρομάδες; or, if these were not yet in 
use, perhaps Kvaveat may have been; 
ef. Herod. IV. 85, ἔπλεε ἐπὶ τὰς Κυα- 
ψέας καλευμένας τὰς πρότερον 


Πλαγκτὰς Ἕλληνές φασι εἶναι. But 
the line here may be spurious. 
62—s. τῇ μιὲν τ᾽, ἱ. ε. ὁδῷ, “by 


that way”, so τῇ δ᾽ and xelvy in 66, 
69; see note on 55—60. — οὐδὲ πο- 
τητὰ, “ποῖ even birds”, (therefore 
much less any ship) the inference is 
completed 66 inf. — πέλειαι τρήρω- 
veg κι τ. Δ., an old nature myth seems 
to lark in the language here. It is 
possible that the Pleiads, as we now 
call the group between Taurus and 
Andromeda, were early noticed and 
first named in connexion with the sea- 
sons, whether of navigation or has- 
bandry. If, when they rose with 
or near about the sun, the harvest 
was begun, they would be said to 
“bring food to father Zeus”. Why in 
bringing it their course should lie 
between these rocks does not appear. 
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DAY XxxIv.] 


τρήρωνες. tat τ᾽ ἀμβροσίην Aii* πατρὶ φέρουσιν, 

ἀλλά τε καὶ τῶν αἰεὶ ἀφαιρεῖται Alco» πέτρη" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλην ἐνέίησι πατὴρ ἐναρέϑμιον - εἶναι. 

τῇ δ᾽ οὔ πω τις νηῦς φύγεν ἀνδρῶν, ἢ τις ἴκηται, | 
ἀλλά 8᾽ ὁμοῦ πίνακας" te νεῶν καὶ σώματα " φωτῶν 
κυμαϑ' ἁλὸς φορέουσι πυρός" τ᾽ ὁλοοῖο ϑύελλαι. 


—. —__ 


63. aft’ ε. 


var, 1., ὅστις H., ἤν τις Vi. 5 post ras. 





--..ο--.ος... 





But from the Greek point of view the 
Propontis lay N. E. or in their quarter 
of the sky. It seems likely that their 
connexion with husbandry is earlier 
than with navigation, and that the 
hunter’s view of them, as doves pursued 
by Orion (see on 8. 272 foll.), is older 
than either, Though six principal 
stars only are discerned, seven were 
believed in and said by Hipparchus 
(ad Arat. Phen. I. 14) to be visible 
in a clear night, the disappearance of 
one is woven here into the local legend 
of the Πλαγκταί: “the rock draws off 
at every passage one of the Doves in 
their flight, but Zeus completes the 
number by inserting another’’. From 
the ‘“‘Dovcs’’ here mentioned Apollon. 
Rhod. perhaps borrowed his notion of 
the dove which Phineus, II. 328 foll., 
bids the Argonauts send through the 
Cyanean rocks to test the passage 
first. — τρήρωνες, this is a fixed 
epith. of πέλεια or πέλειας in H., said 
to be from its trembling or shrinking 
(costy). — καὶ τῶν, “even of them 
(one)’’. — ἀφαιρεῖταε (mid.), how the 
rock operates on the dove is not ex- 
plained. There is certainly no sugges- 
tion of the rocks closing in and crush- 
ing. They are ἐπηρεφέες and would 
meet at summit sooner than at buse. 
They are spoken of as having violent 
breakers at their feet and we are 
probably to understand a violent cur- 
rent setting right upon them; cf. 71. 
The word παρέπλω, and so 72 παρέ- 
πεμψεν, is, again, unsuited to the 
description of συνδρύμαδες : we should 
expect rather διέπλω or ἐπέρησε. Comp. 
the description of the συνδρόμ. in 
Apollon. Rhod. 11. 317 foll. To assist 
our imagination, the magnet mountain 
in the Arabian Nights (Sinbad’s voyage) 


OATZZEIAZL Μ. 63—68. 


64. αἰεὶ mas. xiv (a β ὅ & H. Vi. omn.), 
ex em.; οὕπω τίς A. I, M. Vi. 5, 50; νηὺς 
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8 ἢ. 316 mar. 

Ὁ 19; ef. y.293 mar. 

{ec B. 202. 

[4 cf. α. 141 mar., 
Z. 169. 

e cf. &. 169. 

f xy. 387. 

g O. 605. 





66. τήν δ᾽ 6. 1. Η. 
ΕἸ.; εἴ τις α Κ. Eu, Ro., ἥτις cum. 
68. κῦμα ϑ᾽ Vi. 56; ϑύελλα Vi. 50 Vr. 


may be compared. Since the motion 
is the dove’s and the rock is fixed, we 
must suppose the dove’s course in- 
fluenced in some such way by the rock, 
in order to give any suitable sense to 
ἀφαιρεῖται. — Ads, distinguish this 
from the λέτα (noun) πετάσσας of a. 
130, where sec note, and so fava λιετὶ 
Σ. 352. It is here adject. = λέσση 
and perhaps a shortened form of it. 
The other noun, dls or Aig, a lion, is 
again distinct from both. It is poss. 
that the original reading was flg πέ- 
tens or Flo πετρῶν and that λὲς may 
have come corruptly from 79. foll., 
where it is certainly more suitable. — 
ἄλλην, “another dove’, — ἐναρέ- 
ϑιίίον, so Theocr. VII. 86 has ξωοῖς 
ἐναρίϑμιος. 

66---8. τῇ δ᾽, see on 55—60 sup. — 
φύγεν, aor. marking what is habitual. 
— πέναχας τε ... σώματα, the 
description is a lively one of what 
follows when a vessel dashes full on 
a rock and goes to pieces. So Sir W. 
Scott, “Pirate”, etc. VII., “The retir- 
ing billow only bore back a quantity 
of beams, planks, casks, and similar 
objects”. — πυρὸς, Eustath., who 
quite adopts the Symplegadic view of 
these rocks, ascribes the fire to their 
mutual clashing on each other, ovy- 
κρούονται πελαζουσαι, οϑὲν καὶ πῦρ 
ἐκβολοῦσι just, he adds, like fire-flints 
(πυρεῖα). As opposed to this view it 
should be noticed that the smoke is 
visible at once while the rocks are yet 
distant, 202 inf. Hence we should 
have to suppose them always in con- 
flict, which seems inconsistent. In 
Apoll. Rhod. IV. 924 foll. the fire seems 
to burst out from the top of rocks, 
Πιαγκταὶ ... ἧχι πάροιϑεν ἀνέπτυεν 
αἰϑομένη Plog ἄκρων ἐκ σκοπέλων 
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a 7. 95, 161, ξ. 859, οἴῃ On κείνῃ γὲ παρέπλω ποντοπόρος" νηῦς, 
104. 
‘Aoyo πασιμέλουσα, παρ᾽ Alytao πλέουσα. 


ef. Ο. 
b cf. 4. 415. 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 69-76. 


[DAY xxxIv. 





¢ ὦ. 92, ¥. 347, 2.! xo νυ xe τὴν Ev’ ὦκα βάλεν" μεγάλας ποτὶ πέτρας, 


433. 


ἃ 80, 95, 101, 108,: &AA’ “Hon παρέπεμψεν, ἐπεὶ pidos: ἦεν Ἰήσων. 


220, 450, B. 396. 
e 9. 74 mar. 
f ef. Y. 411. 
g cf. B. 179. 
h ef. ¢. 44. 

1 ξ, 384; cf. λ. 192. [κείνου ἔχει 





69. κειρήν ye A. var. 1., κείνη St; 


παρέπλωι Va, -nhew Ν. ; ψηὺς FI. 


of δὲ δύω σκόπελοι. ὃ μὲν οὐρανὸν" εὐρὺν ἱκάνει 
᾿ὀξείῃ κορυφῇ: νεφέλη" δέ μιν ἀμφιβέβηκεν 

᾿κυανόη᾽ τὸ μὲν οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐρωεῖ, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ αἴϑρη" 
κορυφὴν οὔτ᾽ ἐνὶ ϑέρει οὔτ᾽ ἐν ὁπώρῃ᾽ 





0. 


πασιμέλουσα A. Ἡ. M. N. Vi. iii Vr. St. Ox. βίο Aristar, Schol. Ven. δὰ X. 5, 


-μέλλουσα a B & V K. 1 φασιμέλουσα, 


βάλλεν ποτὶ πέτρης Vi. so. 
ἠδὲ K.; δύο B Vi. 50, 56 G. Μ. 


νεωτερικῶς nonnulli, ἢ. q. 


72. ἥβη α: Ἰάσων Vi. 56. 
Vr. Eu. Schol. Ven. ad A. 2513 fxavor ε. 


γι. μεγάλης 
η3. οἱ δὲ Vi. 133 Bek., 


75. κυανέῃ A.; αἴϑρῃ A. 


πυριϑαλπέος ὑφόϑι πέτρης. But it 
is probable the poet may have seen or 
heard of a submarine volcano, in which 
the flames sometimes burst up through 
the water, as was noticed in the case 
referred to in note on 61 sup. This 
would better suit the union of the κυ- 
pat’ ἁλὸς with,the πυρὸς ϑύελλαι here, 
and so καπνὸν καὶ μέγα κῦμα, 202 inf. 

η0--2. ᾿Αργὼ, her passage is de- 
scribed by Apoll. Rhod. IV. 930 — 63 
as effected by Thetis and the nymphs 
pushing her through, in a way very 
unsuited to the previous formidable 
description given by Phineus. II. 317 
— 345. Theocr. XIII, 21—3 has ‘Agya, 
ats Κυανεᾶν οὐχ ἥψατο συνδρομά- 
Sov ναῦς, ἀλλὰ διε αἰξε. — πασι- 
μέλουσα, εἴ. ι. 2ο, ὃς πᾶσι δόλοισι 
ἀνθρώποισι μέλω with note there; 
also K. 282, μέγα ἔργον 6 xev Τρώεσσι 
μελήσει. — Αἰήεταο, see On *. 137: 
sailing “from him”, means from Colchis 
homeward. — βάλεν, the subject is 
κύματα: see, for the sense as opposed 
to the notion of Συνδρόμαδες, and so 
with regard to παρέπεμψεν, ON 64, ἀφαι- 
ρεῖται. — Ἥρη, Apollon. Rhod. IV. 
958, makes her watch from heaven 
the Argo’s passage through, and cling 
about Athené in her fears for its 
safety. 

73—5- of δὲ δύω x. τ. 1., the alter- 
native course to that alongside of the 
Πλαγκταὶ is here depicted, the δὲ here 
contrasting the clause with that of 59, 


ἔνϑεν μὲν. — σχόπελοε, obs. the 
difference of expression oxox. here, 
akin to σχοχιὴ and σκοπὸς, and πέ- 
teat 59 sup., by the latter a range of 
tall cliffs, by the former isolated peaks 
are intended. — ὃ μὲν, in apposition 
with σκόπελοι as part with whole; ef. 
9. 361, ἀναΐξαντε oO μὲν Θρήκχηνδε 
βεβήκειν and ε. 462—3, ἀἀλθόντεου -πρῶ- 
τος ὑπ᾽ ἀρνείου λυόμην: to this μὲν 
we have no correspondent δὲ till τοι 
in τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον. So Virg. Hn. XII. 
161 foll., /nterea reges, ingenti mole 
Latinus quadrijugo vehitur curru: ... bi- 
gis it Turnus in albis (Lowe) where 
reges is left like σκόπελοι here with- 
out a verb. — to μὲν, here used 
of νεφέλη, but as if without a definite 
notion of the subject, so in ε. 359 we 
have τὸ δ᾽ where the subject intended 
is olvog. — ἐρωδῖ, this word, on stem 
ῥω- akin to gef-, may be compared 
with πλω- (in πλωτὸς κατέπλω) akin 
to πλειΡ, and, for the initial 8 added, 
with ἐρύω from ῥύομαι. Like a tide 
which has ebb and flow this word ex- 
presses rapid motion either way A. 303, 
π. 441, and so the noun ἐρωὴ means 
advance towards δουρὸς fear, Ο. 358, 
ἐφωὴ πολέμου, Π. 302, or retirement 
from, but also the verb denotes the 
balanced state between these, or rest, 
loitering and the like; ef. &. 179, ἴϑι 
vor . - μηδέ τ᾽ ἐφώει. 


76. οὔτ᾽ ... ὀπώρῃ, a line which 
Theocr. XI. 36 has followed, τυρὸς δ᾽ 
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DAY χχχιν.] 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 77—85. 





οὐδέ κεν ἀμβαίη βροτὸς ἀνὴρ, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιβαίη, 
οὐδ᾽ εἴ of χεῖρές" ye ἐείκοσι καὶ πόδες εἶεν" 
πέτρη γὰρ λίς" ἐστι, περιξεστῇ" εἰκυῖα." 
μέσσῳ δ᾽ ἐν σκοπέλῳ ἐστὶ σπέος" ἠεροειδὲς, 
πρὸς ξόφον' εἰς Ἔρεβος τετραμμένον, ἡ περ ἂν ὑμεῖς 
νῆαξ παρὰ γλαφυρὴν ἰϑύνετε," φαίδιμ᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ. 
οὐδέ κεν ἐκ νηὸς γλαφυρῆς αἰξήιοςὶ ἀνὴρ 

τόξῳ ὀϊστεύσας" κοῖλον! σπέος εἰφραφίκοιτο." 

ἔνϑα" δ᾽ ἑνὶ Σκύλλη ναίει δεινὸνο Asdaxvia’ 


η8. For ἐξείκοσι. 





79. «ξεικυῖα. 





. er. 866. 

f uv. 356. 

& τ. 274, 8.414 mar. 
h «. 78, #. 811. 

i P. 520. 

k y. 119, @. 269. 
1 93, 317. 

m 40. 

n 235. 

o cf. X. 141. 


80. ἠεροιξειδές. 


v4, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιβαίη Vi. g0, 133 Vr., sic Aristar., h., οὐ καταβαίη a β & FI. Vi. 133 


var. I, Schol. Ven. ad &. 476, sic mss. rell, St. Ern. Wo. Ox. Bek. Di. 


78. 


χεῖρές te SD he Schol. Ven. ad B. 489 Wo. Bek. Di., ye a@ By H. I. K. M. Stu. 


St. Ern. Ox.; nev ea K. M. Stu. Vi.s ΕἸ. St., εἶεν B H., εἰσίν Jd. 


79. περὶ 


ξέστη I. B, περιξέστῃ α Κ. Eu. Bek., -org ὅ H. Eu. Hesych. ΕἸ. St. Ox. Di., 


sed in 172 Eeotns α β H.; -ory vel -7 Ε. ( 
84. τόξον y Κ. Stu.; ἀφέκοιτο Υ͂., εἰσαφέκη- 
8ς. ἔνϑεν μὲν Σκύλλη ἑτέρωθι δὲ Χαρυβδις v (ex 2357). 


Vi. ς, 1221.Κ. 81—2. om. β. 


ται Vi. iii Vr. Eu. Ro. 


80. δὲ σκοπέλω Vi. 50, 56; ἔστι 





ov λείπει μ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἐν θέρει x. τ. λ., 
and Virg. Buc. ‘II. 22 has Lac mihi 
non estate novum non frigore defil; for 
ὀπώρῃ see on 4.192, where the ϑέρος 
and ὁπώρη seem to combine in contrast 
with χεῖμα, here they are contrasted 
with each other. — Alg, see on 64 
sup. Here the inaccessibility is assisted 
by the smoothness. 

81. πρὸς ζόφον els” E., “the gloom 
and the shades’’, for the connexion of 
ξόφος with ἔρεβος see App. 6. III. 11. 
πρὸς seems to denote the immediate, 
εἰς the ultimate direction: otherwise 
πρὸς £. ἠδ᾽ Ἔρεβος would have sufficed. 
The sense of τετραμμένον is no doubt 
that the caverntends towards the gloomy 
region of death: “‘westward’’ would 
seem an unmeaning item in the de- 
scription; the effect of which is to 
convey a horror of the monster’s abode 
and a notion of the darkness which 
conceals her so that she is heard but 
not seen; cf. 85, 87, 93. 

82—4. ἐϑύνετε is here epic sub- 
junct. with ay, “‘may probably be guid- 
ing’. — εἰσαφέκοιτο, i. e. the eleva- 
tion of the cave is such that it is out 
of bow-shot range from a passing ship: 
see on 102 inf. The difference between 
the subj. and optat. is here well ex- 


emplified in (@vvere and εἰσαφέκοιτο, 
the steering past being a probably 
future event, the shooting imagined 
merely, as ἃ measure of distance. 


8s. Σχυλλη, “116 Flayer”, cf. 
σκύλλω, and σκύλα, spoils stripped off 
the person. We may, however, cf. the 
Lat, sgutlla, lobster, when the common 
basis seems that of a marine creature 
of prehensile powers. From these 
powers highly developed in the ten- 
tacles of some such creatures, 6. g. 
cuttle-fish, (said to be found very large 
in the straits of Messina), or perhaps by 
a notion compounded of this with the 
shark, (comp. the use of such a creature 
made by M. Victor Hugo in his 7'ravail- 
leurs de la Mer) the idea of “‘Scylla”’ by 
poetic exaggeration was evolved. So 2 
Scholl., ὑποκεῖσϑαι γάρ φησι (h. e. Ari- 
star.) τῇ Σκυλλῃ πετραῖόν τι θηρίον 
προσπεφυχὸς τῷ σκοπέλῳ καὶ κοχλιῶ- 
δες, πόδας τὲ ἔχον πλεκτανώδεις, ὥστε 
λέγειν οὕτως τὸν ποιητὴν, “Σκύλλην 
πετραίην᾽" (231). For the polype see 
on & 432—5s. — Aedaxvia, in X. 141 
we have ὀξὺ λεληκὼς, which with the 
Attic λελάκὼς shows that the a here 
is metri gratia merely, as in the 3. plur. 
perf. λελογχᾶσιν of 4. 304. The pres. 
λάσκω occurs Eurip. Androm. 672. 














ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 86--89. 


‘tig ἡ τοι φωνὴ" μὲν ὅση σκύλακος" νεογιλλῆς 


[DAY χχχιν. 
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88. Ειδών. 


86—8. ἡ Aristar., ἢ. q. 


86. ἤτοι 6 Fl.; ὅσης &, ὡσεὶ Vi. 5, 56 Apoll. Lex.; veoyel- 


λ 
λῆς ev. A. Ν. Vi. 123 Stu. ΕἸ. Apoll. Lex., -γελῆς d, -ξιχῆς a, “γγιλῆς Η., -γηλῆς 


ΒῚ1.. νεοπελῆς Vi. 5. 87. γένεται mes, 
ται Vi. 5; κακὸς St. Ox., κακὸν lib. 
nulli 


86—8. These lines are deservedly 
suspected: the τῆς ἢ τοι commencing 
this and the next clause in 89 is a 
tame repetition, and the δεινὸν λελα- 
κυῖα contrasts absurdly with the ‘“‘voice 
of ἃ young cub”’ introduced to explain 
it. It is possible that 86 only may be 
wholly spurious and 87 partly remoulded 
to effect the junction. The interpola- 
tion is probably of a literary age and 
intended as an etymological suggestion 
(Σκύλλη quasi σκύλαξ). N. 6., how- 
ever, that Hes. Theog. 833, describing 
the voices emitted by the serpents’ 
heads which grew from the Titana’ 
shoulders, after enumerating that of 
bull, lion, etc. adds, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ av 
σκυλάκεσσιν ἐοικότα ϑαύματ᾽ axev- 
σαι, where he surely does not intend 
such a bathos as our notion of oxv- 
λαξ would convey. It is the addition 
of νεογιλῆς, then, which constitutes 
the bathos here, and that must be 
regarded as of very doubtful author- 
ity. It is likely that from this line, 
however suspected, sprang the later 
image of Scylla, c@ruleis canibus (oxv- 
λακεσσι) resonantia saxa, Virg. An, III. 
433. It is true that 88 may be resolved 
into N. 344 (or as the Schol. quotes 
it, δ. 74) and ». 292, but this is hardly 
a presumption against its genuineness. 
— νεογιλὴς is a word probably of 
spurious origin, perhaps originating in 
the corruption of veoPniovg, an epith. 
of ποιή, grass, in 5. 347, but which 
would equally suit a young animal. 
The suggestions of the Schol., νεογνῆς 
and γάλακτι τρεφομένης, show that 
they knew nothing of its origin. With 


xvi (α By e@ Vi. iii H.) Eu. Ro., γέγνε- 
89. axwdoe Aristar., h. q., ew@goe non- 
Eu. 


- — . «---... . 
- = - - -“ 


πέλωρ κακὸν neut. comp. πέλωρ αἴη- 
τὸν 2. 410. 


89. ἄωροι » of tho many renderings 
which tradition has preserved, show- 
ing the great uncertainty of the 
ancients, three are chiefly worth notice 
1.) jointless from α-ὥρη (said to be = 
κωλὴ in Ion. Greek), 2.) motionless 
quasi α-ὄρνυμι, 3.) fore as opposed to 
hind feet, in support of which a 
fragm. of Philemon is cited, ov τοὺς 
ἀώρους εἶπά σοι, μαστιγία, πόδας 
κομέξειν: (πρίασϑαι Bekk. Anecd. p. 
476) ov δὲ φέρεις ὀπισϑίους. This 
last quality of having all the feet in 
front agrees with the fact of the ten- 
tacles in the cephalopods, as their name 
denotes, being in close proximity to the 
head. The strangeness of aspect would 
increase the monstrosity of the notion. 
Philemon is, however, far too late to 
settle a question of Homeric Greek. It 
may be that the poct meant ‘‘waving”’, 
as a polype’s tentacles, fr. ἀεέρω (cf. 
alosga, alugée, Plat. Phed.t11 E,112B); 
these would be in front; and thus by 8 
comic adaptation, or from a fragment 
of recitation being caught up into the 
vulgar tongue, πόδες ἄωροι might 
come to mean “fore feet’’. The mean- 
ing given by Crusius, ‘‘ugly’’, (as if 
fr. ὥρη in sense of ‘“beauty”’, which, 
with ἄραιος, belongs to later Greek,) 
must be rejected. It should be noted 
that Scylla clutches her prey not with 
her feet but in her jaws: hence the 
πόδες ἄωροι merely enhance her re- 
pulsiveness, as they would not support 
her. To this word no doubt belongs 


DAY XXXIV.] | 


go ξξ δὲ te of δειραὶ περιμήκεες," ἐν δὲ ἑκάστῃ 
σμερδαλέη κεφαλὴ, ἐν δὲ τρίστοιχοιῦ ὀδόντες, 
πυκνοὶς καὶ ϑαμέες, πλεῖοι μέλανος ἃ ϑανάτοιο. 
μέσση μέν τε κατὰ" σπείους κοίλοιο δέδυκεν, 

ἔξω δ᾽ ἐξίσχει κεφαλὰς δεινοῖο βερέϑρου.ἷ 

95 αὐτοῦ δ᾽ ἰχϑυάχ,ξ σκόπελον περιμαιμώωσα, 
δελφῖνάς: τε κύνας τε, καὶ εἴ node μεῖξον ἔλῃσιν 
κῆτος." ἃ μυρία! βόσκει ἀγάστονος ᾿Δμφιτρίτη. 

τῇ δ᾽ οὔ πώ ποτε ναῦται ἀκήριοιπ"" εὐχετόωνται 
παρφυγέειν σὺν νηΐ" φέρει δέ τε κρατὶ ἑκάστῳ 
100 par’ ἐξαρπάξασα νεὸς" κυανοπρῴροιο. 

τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον σκόπελον χϑαμαλώτερονν ὄψει. Ὀδυσ- 





go. -μήκεις ὅ, περὶ μήκεις &. 
τι Vi. 50, δέτε a. 








μώωσα V. 


Aristoph., h.; πῶ om. ὦ, πώποτε Aristar, (Ὁ) h.; εὐχετόωντο N. 


I. K. Vi. 50 Stu. ΕἸ. 


the compound ἀπήωροι 435,inf., epith. 
of the boughs of the égevedg, 

QO—3. περιμήκεες, it seems to be 
implied fr, 81—4 sup., since the cave, 
possibly its depth included, is out of 
bow-shot from a passing ship, that 
the ‘‘necks’’ would be of that length, 
at any rate deducting that depth. For 
the bow-shot see on @. 229. — telator- 
zoe, a notion taken perh. fr. the shark. 
— πυκνοὶ καὶ Dapéss, see App. F. 1 
(4). — μέσση x. τ. λ., either “half her 
body’’, the anterior extremities which 
hang out being the other half; which, 
as μέσση agrees with Σκύλλη, is more 
proper, or “midway down the cave” 
i.e. half its depth down; cf, &. 299— 
300, 70° ἔϑεεν. μέσσον ὑπὲρ Κρή- 
της; “886 (the ship) ran midway over 
Crete (i. 6. coasting half its length)’. 
For καταδέδυκεν (tmesis) with gen. see 
on ε. 330. — δέδυκχεν, a real pres., “has 
penetrated’’, and therefore is or abides. 

94— 100, ἐξίσχει, the var. l. ἕξ 
ἴσχει is worth notice, but, as Ni. τος 
marks, weakens the sense. — βερέ- 
ϑρου, the root seems to be Boo , 


OATZEEIAE M. go—1or. 





go. “Fou Fenao τῇ. 


, “τὴ &, -to ἃ, -τῇ M., 
Eu.; νεὼς B I. K. Stu. Vi. so, 133 Eu. FL, 
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a vy. 107, x. 293 mar. 
Ὁ K. 478; cf. %. 
358. 


ς ξ. 12. 

d ρ. 326, B. 834, 
A. 382, 71. 687. 

6 ε. 330 mar. 

f @. 14. 

eg δ. 368. 

ἢ ef. WY. 490. 

i @. 22. 

k 2. 421. 

| 4. 422 mar. 


m wy. 328, E. 812, 
H. 100, @. 466. 


n cf, 186, x. 140. 
o ¢. 482 mar. 


σεῦ 9 p ¢. 25 mar, 


99. ξεκάστῳ. 





gl. τρίστιχοι Vi. 6 5, 50, telorecyou M. 
94. ἐξίσχει a ὅ H., ἕξ ἴσχει ε G. Vi. 5 Eu. Ro., afk lover 4 
βερέϑρου α βῊ., βαράϑρου Ν. Ἡ. var. Ἰ. 
96. εἴποϑεν Hi. 1; ἔνεστι Schol. Ven. ad Θ. 1, 6 Porph, cit. 


94. περιμεμώωσα A. Vi. 5. 56, με- 
98. τὴν 
99. ἑκάστῃ β ὅ 
-τῷ H. ιτοο. ἐξαρπάσασα Vi. iii Stu. 
-o¢ vet. pleriq. Eu. 





found also in form βρο-, βορὰ, βρώσκω, 
comp. Lat. voro vorage, near akin to 
Bog-. — ἐχϑυάᾳ, so Hes, Sc. 210, we 
have δελφῖνες... ἐχθυάοντες: here 
they are fished for. — χύνας, might 
be rendered “dog-fish’’, but the notion 
would be too limited, and so of “sharks” 
or any voracious monster of the 868. 
ποντία κύων is cited as from Anaxi- 
laus in Com, Fr, III. 347 by Doéder- 
lein s. v. σκύλαξ. — ἔλῃσι, obs. subj. 
epice with ef, The var. l. ἔνεστι see 
mid. mar. is noticeable. — φῆτος ἃ 
fevela, for construction as well as 
sense cf. δ. 419 foll., δείδω μὴ ... καὶ 
κῆτος ἐπισσεύῃ μέγα δαίμων ἐξ ἁλὸς, 
οἷά τε πολλὰ τρέφει κλυτὸς ἥμφι- 
τρίτῃ. -- Angire» 866 on ξ. 421—2. 
— δέ te = γὰρ, 80 1. 537. — κυα- 
γνοπρώροιο, see App. F. τ (19) (20). 

101—26. ‘*‘Under the other rock, 
*«twhich is flatter and marked by a 
“Cwild fig-tree, Charybdis swallows 
“Cand regurgitates thrice a day the 
““‘sea. Hug thou the Scylla side, and 
“lose six men rather than court de- 
‘struction for all’, I enquired, might 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 102—106. 


[DAY xxxIv. 


. 149, ξ. 114, @. , 52,2 . , , bh 
«G1, ay «| πλησίον" addniwy: καί κεν διοϊστεύσειας. 


bt. be φ. 76, 114, 


,'Z. 433, A. 
, Ὁ. $7, ᾽Χ. 


35. 
Γ 236, 431; εἶ. 240. 


[4 
ἢ ef. A. 116. 
i ef. 114, 0.147—8 


rt nee: 


τῷ δ᾽ ἐν ἐρινεός ἐστι μέγας, φύλλοισι" τεϑηλῶς" 
τῷ δ᾽ ὑπὸ δῖα" Χάρυβδις ἀναρροιβδεῖ[ μέλανε ὕδωρ. 
τρὶς μὲν γάρ τ᾽ ἀνίησιν ἐπ᾽ ἤματι, τρὶς δ᾽ ἀναροιβδεῖ, 


δεινόν" μὴ σύ γε κεῖθι τύχοις ." drei ῥοιβδήσειεν. 


102. πλησίον ‘‘Aristoph.”’, h. (unde alt altera lect, patet, fortasse πλησέοι); δὴ 


ὀϊστήσειας G. M. ἢ. ἃ. 103. ἐν om. ἃ 
ροιβδεῖ BI. Μ. N. Vi. 5, 133 ΕἸ, Ro., 


sed in mar.inser. τοί. δέα V.; ἄνα- 
α g alt. superscr., -Bdod (et 105) Vi. 56. 


105. (dubius ¥. quia cum 439 pugnare videretur) ἥμασι A.; ἀναροιβδεὲ a 8B, 


-ουβδεὶ A. H., -φοιβδοῖ. Vi. 56. 


106. δεινὰς Α.; ouy ᾿ἐκεῖϑι δ᾽ ε Vi. iii Ro., 


ov ye x. a B H., τύχῃς Κ΄ Eu., ἧς Vi. 56; δυβδήσειεν Η. 





“I not escape Charybdis and yet make 
“Seylla feel my vengeance? ‘Daring 
‘“‘tmortal’, she replied, ‘still bent on 
**“prowess, wilt thou challenge the 
“*very immortals? For such is she. 
"ΝΟ, where fight is vain,’ ‘twere best 
‘““‘to flee. If there thou lingerest, fear 
‘““‘Scylla’s second swoop, and another 
‘**six men lost, Nay, row for life, and 
‘‘¢implore Crataiis, Scylla s dam, to stay 
“ther further mischief’. ” 

1o1—3. τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον, the second 
of the two in 73 sup. — χϑαμαλ., 
see App. G. 5 (7)—(9). — ἀλλήλων, 
Ni. following Schol. Q, would pause at 
πλησίον, and govern ἀλλ. by διοϊστευ- 
σείας, referring to &. 218, καὶ τοξα- 
ξοίατο φωτῶν. It is better viewed as 
a brachylogy A being near B, A and 
B are ‘‘near one another’’. — dtot- 
στεύσειας, this means from rock to 
rock, f. δ. at the base, whereas the 
estimate of 83—4 sup. depends on the 
elevation of range required. — τῷ δ᾽ 
in 103 means σκοπέλῳ, in 104 ἐρινεῷ. 
- “ἐρινεός, “often found ὁπ pre- 
cipices’’, Says 8 Schol. 

104. Χαρυβόις, probably akin to 
ὁοῖβδος, (comp. λύμη λοιμὸς, λυγρὸς 
λοιγὸς) as denoting “the sucker’’ 
Thus ἀναρροιβδεῖὶ accompanies it. The 
rough prefix za-, being evolved from 
the aspiration of the ὁ initial, perhaps. 
expresses the efflux as well as influx 
of the water. The ancients gave the 
name in historic times to the agitation 
of the sea near Messina. Crusius s. v. 
says, the vortex is hardly visible when 
the sea is in repose, but dangerous 





for small boats when there is a high 
sea on, though they traverse it in fair 
weather securely. He adds that in an 
earthquake of 1783 it assumed for- 
midable dimensions, referring to Bar- 
thel’s Letters on Sicily and Calabria, 1]. 
p. 66 foll. The epith. δὲα perhaps 
denotes something portentous. It is, 
however, too promiscuously applied to 
be specially pressed here; cf. ποταμὸν 
Κηφισὸν δῖον, B. 522. Ni. cites Cic. 
Philipp. 11. 27, Charyddis qué si fuit, 
fuit antmal unum; cf. Eurip. Tro. 435—6, 
ὥκισται πέτρας δεινὴ Χάρ. There is 
nothing in the detail of 235 foll. to in- 
timate the action of aliving agent. Simo- 
nides (Bergk 1132) has δασπλῆτα Xag., 
with which cf. δασπλῆτις "Egevvg, 0. 234. 


105. τρὶς x. τ. 4., the Scholl. Η. 9. 
on 439 reconcile this passage with 
that (which seems to imply that Odys. 
had to wait all day for the reappearance 
of his raft,) by supposing ἐν near 
here to mean a φυχϑήμερον (24 hours), 
so that he needed but to wait 8 hours, 
which would allow time for the δι- 
κάσπολος ἀνὴρ of 439 to complete his 
session. Polybius (XXXIV. 3, 10) took 
τρὶς to be an error for δὲς, deeming the 
efflux and infinx to follow the tides of 
the ocean. This minute anxiety to re- 
concile the poet with physical fact is 
superfluous: for τρὶς, comp. δ. 86, 
τοὶς γὰρ τίκτει μῆλα κ. τ. λ., and note 
there. 

106—7. δεινὸν, this is perhaps best 
tuken as an isolated exclamation, “fear- 
ful sight’! cf. ἄλγιον, δ. 292, and 
note, — ὁοιβδήσειεν, cf. ὅτε πρό- 
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DAY χχχιν.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 107—123. 


οὐ γάρ κεν ῥύσαιτό" σ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐκ κακοῦ οὐδ᾽ " Ἐνοσίχϑοων. lao: 0. 33, 0. 290. 


ἀλλὰ μάλα Σκύλλης σκοπέλῳ πεπλημένος. axa 
νῆα παρεξελάαν. ἐπει ἦς πολὺϊ φέρτερόν ἐστιν 
110 & ἑτάρους ἐν νηὶ ποϑήμεναι ἢ ἅμα πάντας." 


ὡς ἔφατ᾽," αὐτὰρ ἐγώ μιν ἀμειβόμενος προςέειπον" 


“si δ᾽ ἄγε δή μοι τοῦτο, Bea, νημερτὲς; ἐνίσπες, 
εἴ πῶς τὴν ὀλοὴν μὲν ὑπεκπροφύγοιμικ Χάρυβδιν, 
τὴν δέ κ᾿ ἀμυναίμην, ὅτε! μοι σίνοιτό γ᾽ ἑταίρους." 
ὡς ἐφάμην," ἢ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμείβετο δῖα ϑεάων" 
σχέτλιε, καὶ δὴ αὖ τοι πολεμήιαο ἔργα μέμηλεν 
καὶ πόνος" οὐδὲ θεοῖσιν ὑπείξεαι ἀϑανάτοισιν; 
ἢ δέ τοι οὐ ϑνητὴ., ἀλλ’ ἀθάνατον κακόν ἐστιν, 
δεινόν» τ᾽ ἀργαλέον τε καὶ ἄγριον οὐδὲ μαχητόν" 
οὐδέι τις ἔστ᾽ ἀλκή" φυγέειν κάρτιστον" ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς. 
ἣν yao δηϑυνηςϑα" κορυσσόμενος παρὰ πέτρῃ, 
δείδω, μή σ᾽ ἐξαῦτις ἐφορμηϑεῖσα κέίχῃσιν 
τύσσῃσιν κεφαλῇσι. τόσους δ᾽ ἐκ φῶτας ἔληται. 


115 


[20 





111. προσὲξξειπον. 116. Fégya. 


10η. ὑπ᾽ ἐκ α Bde H, A. I, K. MN. Vi. iii, 
in mar, a man. 2; pro, ὦκα εἶναι Cram. Epim. 148, 21. 
παρεξελάᾳν Vi. 56, πάρεξ ἐλ. ΕἸ.; ἐπειὴ β ΕἸ. 
so in mar., ἀμειβ. B α in mar. 112. 





305 
ΓΒ 4. 525. 
ἐς Clea 468, 4.419. 


id $2. 349. 


e 4.169, 4 36, 
0. 196 
if WY 185, Z. 158. 


| gq ϑ. 121 mar. 
ἢ ε. 522 mar. 
i δ. 642 mar. 
{k σ᾿. 48, WY. 147. 
Ι β 31, ε. 333, =. 





m x. 487. 
ἢ é@. 494.46 


o N. 727, I. 22 
cf, e. 67 mar, 





p €- 175 mar. 


,4.1.. 45, “4 245, 
' dD, 528, 


ἐς Z. 185, @. 11. 
's@ 278. 


117. θεοῖς ὑποξείξεαι. 


108. μεμνημένος «(, τέπλημ. 
109. νῆα περ ἐξελ. β, 
ιτι. ἀτυζόμενος a & Vr. Vi. ς, 
νίσπες α M. Vi. 5, 50, hoc aut ἔνισπες 


aL 


.» ἔνισπες N., ἔνισπε & A. Vi. ii WH. 1. KK. Bd @ in mar. 


«116. δ᾽ αὖ α β ἢ. 4ᾳ. H. Fi, 
3° αὐτοῦ κ΄, καὶ a αὐτοῦ (τοῦ a m. alt.) ε. 


-αἰμην A., -οἶμην Ε. 


bald’ a. 119. τ᾽ om. «(. 
τιστον κα; αὐτοῦ Eu. 


& man. 1, 


—_—=—— 


τερός ye πυϑοίμην, B. 43, and re- 
marks in App, A. 9 (18) and at end 
of (19) on the relation of the opt. to 
past time: so 114 inf. we have ὅτε μοι 
σένοιτο γ᾽ ἕταίρους. — οὐδ᾽ ἐνο- 
σέχϑων, cf. εἰ. 5151 with this limitation 
of divine power in its own province 
comp. T. 358—9. 

108—14. πεπλημένος, we have πίλ- 
vatat, πίλνατο, pres. and imperf., by- 
forms of πελάξω, whence this may be 
viewed as perf. part. comp. x/ovnue, 
πέχραμαι, κίέχρημι, κεχρημένος. Of 
this an aor, ἔπλητο, epice πλῆτο, occurs 

™- 438, to be distinguished from the 





114. ἀμυνοίμην εἴ, 


τῇ Vi. 56, τῇ Vi. 133, καὶ 
117- φόνος Stu. Eu, 118, γ᾽ 


120. ἔστ᾽ a BO Ἡ. Vi. iii I. N., tle ἐστ᾽ &; κρά- 
121. δηϑύνησθα E V. 


122. ἐξ αὗτις A., ἐξαῦϑις Vi. 50 


αὕὔτις a; κιχήση « K. Μ. Stu. ΕἸ. 


πλῆτο of πίμπλημι 417 inf. --- wxa, 
goes with wzexdnu.: ‘make rather for 
Scylla’s rock with all speed”. — ἐνές 
ὅπες, obs. accent: the imperf. has 
ἔνισπε noone, the imperat. ἔνεσπε as if 
from ἐνίσπω; but this, like σχὲς ἐπίσχες, 
follows as it were the form in “μι. — 
σίνοιτο, see above on ῥοιβδήσειεν 
τού. 


ι16--6. σχέτλιε, see on ε. 478. — 
καὶ δὴ av, 886 ON ε. 211. — φυγέειν, 
it is implied that Scylla cannot pursue, 
— κορυσσόμενος, the helmct was 
put on last; hence the whole process 
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a ἃ. 597. 


OATZZEIAL M. 


124—127. [pay xxxIv. 


υ ef. 1.50, Z. 282.| μητέρα τῆς Σκύλλης, ἢ μιν τέχε πῆμα" βροτοῖσιν" 


ca. 114. 
d 4. 101 mar. 


-- — - -_—_—_ --- ---.-- .- 


ἢ μιν ἔπειτ᾽ ἀποπαύσει" ἐς ὕστερον ὁρμηϑῆναι. 
Gouvaxiny’ δ᾽ ἐς νῆσον ἀφίξεαι" ἔνϑα δὲ πολλαὶ 


- --- = 


124—6. f Aristar., Β. 124. ἐλάαν a; κράταιεν a B ε Υ-. in lem, A. I. K, M, 
Stu. Vi. 50, 133 Eu. FL, -ταέιν od N., κραταιίς melius, sive Kearauy (ἐὰν 7 


κύριον προπαροξυνεται) b. h. q., -¢¢ Y. in schol., κραάταιὲν H. 


— - - ----- -----.-.--. -- — ----..-.. --------.- 


of arming is implied. --- βωστρεῖν, 
cf. βοαστρεῖν, Boa-, ἐλάστερον 2. 543, 
on stem fla-. — Κράταιΐν, cf. 1. 597 
and note. The name seems to re- 
present “brute force”’ personified as 
hostile to human enterprise. Hence 
the most voracious and formidable of 
monsters is suitably affiliated to her. 
Her control over Scylla arises merely 
from their imagined relationship. Stesi- 
chorus in his ‘‘Scylla’? made Lamia 
the mother, for which name cf. note 
on Μάμου, κι 81. Others call her Hecaté. 
The Scholl. mark Keatatic, contrari- 
wise xeatarls in 2, 597, and prefer the 
reading κραταιὶς here and taking it 
adverbially, ‘‘invoke with might the 
mother, etc.”? The lines 124—6 were 
rejected by the Alexandrines, say the 
Scholl., ‘‘as opposed to the view that 
Scylla was σύμφυτος τῇ πέτρᾳ᾽". This 
condition is nowhere stated, (she is only 
called 2x. πετραίην in 231,) and need 
not limit the poet’s fancy, although the 
image seems founded on some creature 
which clings to a hole in a rock. More 
probably the rejection was founded on 
the inconsistency between the direction 
how to check Scylla from swooping a 
second time with the previous direc- 
tion to Odyss. to fly and not give her 
the chance: obs. also that in the en- 
counter with Scylla, 245 foll., no in- 
vocation to Koatatg occurs. 

127—53- “She lastly warned me of 
“the Sun’s sacred isle with its herds 
‘Cand flocks under the watchful care of 
“‘enardian nymphs, repeating the words 
“T had before heard from Tciresias (4. 
‘*r0o4—14). Morning came, as her words 
‘“‘“onded. She departed. 1 went to rouse 
‘‘my crew. We embarked and prepared 
‘to row, but she sent a fair breeze and 
“we flew before it. Then I addressed 
‘‘my men with a heavy heart.’’ 


125. ἢ τὴν & 


nS 
Vi. 56, 133 H. K. A. var. 1., τὴν M.; ἡ μιν 8. 


127. Ogevaxiyy, the position of this 
and the adjacent imaginary localities 
the Sirens’ island, Scylla and Charybdis 
is the most difficult point in Homeric 
geography. This group is not, like 
Ogygié (see App. D. 2), locked up in 
a seemingly studied mystery. They 
are all reached in the same day’s run 
on leaving ima, and the bearings 
deducible from the winds mentioned 
furnish conditions as though meant to 
give a clue, but which are hard to 
reconcile with each other. I have in- 
ferred (x. 133—4) AEsea to have lain 
in the furthest East and somewhat 
high north; then, since Circé tells 
Odys. that Boreas will waft him to 
the πείρατα Qxeavoio in the direction 
of Aides, it may be assumed that 
this their next run from Circé lies in 
a different if not opposite direction, 
i. ὁ. somewhere in the quadrant be- 
tween N. E, and N.W. But if at Asa 
they have already turned the poiht of 
sunrise (see on κ. 133—4 and cf. x. 
190-1), none of the group can well 
lie further E. Thrinakié itself, being 
the island of the sun (262), may be 
assumed to lie as far East as the is- 
land of the dawn, Esa (3). Now, 
when at Thrinakié, Notas and Eurus 
are both foul winds (325—6). Notus 
obviously because they are now further 
N. than at Mea, which itself was 
northerly (x. 133—4). Eurus probably 
would favour their return: why then 
is it rated as adverse? I can only 
suggest that it would blow them straight 
back on Scylla and Charybdis; ἱ. e. (it 
seems to follow) these lay W. of Thrin. 
They leave Thrin. eventually under 
sail (402), ¢. 6. with a fair wind, which 
therefore is not Notus nor Eurus, and 
as Zephyrus comes on to blow after- 
wards, it seems to follow that the wind 


wn 


DAY ΧΧΧΙΥ, . 


βόσκοντ᾽ " Ἠελίοιυ βόες καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, 
ἑπτὰ βοῶν" ἀγέλαι, τόσα δ᾽ οἰῶν: πώεα καλὰ, 
130 πεντήκοντα" δ᾽ ἕκαστα" γόνος δ᾽ οὐ γίγνεται αὐτῶν, 


OATZIEIAZ Μ. 128—132. 
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-.-.-.-. -- eo 


[4 4. 108 mar. 
b A. 678, 2. 528. 
ς 4. 403 mar. 
ἃ οἵ. y. 7. 
¢ εἴ, Ν 50. 
f ef, γ. 422, 


οὐδέ ποτε φϑινύϑουσι"" Peal δ᾽ ἐπὶ ποιμένες εἰσὶν, ες «. 57 mar. 


νύμφαιξε ἐὐπλόκαμοι, Φαέθουσάν re “αμπετίηϊ τε, 


129. ὁξιῶν. 


128. ἐέφια. 








130. γίνεται meas. xii (a βε Vi. iii) Eu. 





ἢ cf. e. 479. 
li 375. 


130. πεντήκοντα féxaota. 


131. ϑεοὶ α; ἐπὶ ποιμ. ὦ By. Α.1. 


Ν. 8. Vr. Vi. 5, ἔπι ποιμ. M., ἐπὶ ποιμ. ε, ἐπιπ. dD. ΕἸ. 


with wh. they left was Boreas, between 
N. and E. At a point not far S. on 
this course Zephyrus wrecks them, and 
may be supposed to drift Odys. on the 
raft E. or E. and §., to a point whence 
Notus setting in (μ. 407, 427) drives 
it on Charybdis; see plan at end of this 
book. This tallies with the previous in- 
ference from 326 that Charybdis lay W. 
of Thrin. Thus if Thrin. lies on the 
same meridian as “θα but north- 
wards, Scylla lies to the W. of Thrin. 
and N. W. of ‘Sea, and the Sirens’ 
isle between va and Scylla. The 
fair wind which wafts them to the 
Sirens has no direction assigned to it. 
At the Sirens’ isle it fails, and their 
further course is by the oar to Thrin. 
The Propontis and adjacent straits, all 
forming as close sea and lying N. E. 
trom the best-known seas of Greece, 
may have probably served for the 
general groundplan of these magic 
waters. Through those straits lay the 
route to Colchis, the legendary track 
of the Argé, which, it seems from 70 
--2, partly coincided with that of Od. 
here. There is still a difficulty in the 
poet’s conception, of equal force where- 
ever we localize his scene, That con- 
ception seems to involve a close sea, 
so that either the Πλαγκταὶ or Scylla 
could not be avoided; nor, till they 
near Thrin., does the sea seem to open. 
Thus there could be only one line of 
route from Scylla to Thrin. and vice 
versa: but after being wrecked some- 
where S, W. of Thrin., the hero is 
drifted to Scylla again by evidently a 
different route. This, however, equally 
besets all possible solutions. As re- 
gards the name @guy. see on A. 107. 
128—31. βόσκοντ᾽ x. τ. 1,, see App. 
C. 1, cf. also Theocr, XXV. 129 foll., 
ἄλλοι δ᾽ av μετὰ τοῖσι δυώδεκα Bov- 





—— --- --........ 


κολέοντο ἰεροὶ Hedéov x. τ. λ., and 
Hy. Ap. Pyth. 233—-5, Liv. xxiv. 3. 
Lowe cites Riccii, who asserts that 
there are herds of swine near Naples 
deemed sacred to St. Antony: see also 
Lucian de Syr. Dea, 41, ἐν δὲ τῇ αὐλῇ 
x. t. A. — οἰῶν, not οἴων, dissylt., 
Aristar. and Ptolem., 80 in α. 443, οἰὸς 
awra; but δὲς 2. 125; 80 oly ὄϊες x. 
524, 1. 184 (La R. p. 325). — ἑπτὰ ooo 
πεντήχοντα, the numbers point to a 
possibly Semitic (Phoenician?) source 
or channel of the legend: their product 
350 may be compared with thoso in 
the enigma of Cleobulus (Bergk, 97:) 
on the calendar, wh. yields, however, 
by a nearer approximation to the true 
one, 360 days and nights. Ni. cites 
Diod. II. 22, 97 referred to by Dornedden 
p. 16, who compares the 360 rings ou 
the grave of Osiris. Cleobulus’ words 
are 


εἷς ὁ πατὴρ, xaideg δὲ δυώδεκα" 
τῶν δὲ ἑκάστω 

παῖδες δὶς τριήκοντα διάνδιχα εἷ- 
δος ἔγουσαι" ; 

αἴ μὲν λευκαὶ ἔασιν ἰδεῖν, αἴ δ᾽ αὖτε 
μέλαιναι" 

3 [4 e » ~ 5 

ἀθάνατοι δέ τ᾽ ἐοῦσαι ἀποφϑι- 
νυϑουσιν anacat. 


Homer's words οὐδέ ποτε φϑινύϑουσι 
denote the unbroken sequence and 
permanence of order. This reference 
of the legend to the calendar is men- 
tioned by the Scholl. and Eustath. as 
given by Aristotle. , 

132—41. Φαέϑουσα te A., tho 
names are, like those of the sea horses 
in w. 246, Lampos and Phaéthon, taken 
from solar attributes, So Phaéthon is 
the name in Theocr. XXV. 139 of the 
brilliant bull among the Sun’s sacred 
twelve which Herakles encounters, and 
we have ἠέλιος pat far, 8. 479 εἰ al. 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 1 38:51. 








ἃ 346, 374, α. ὃ mar. ἃς τέχεν Ἠελίῳ" Ὑπερίονι δῖα Νέαιρα. 


b β. 181, X. 421. 
ς ¢. 154 mar. 

ἃ A. 107 mar. 

e IT, 233. 

f ¢. 46 mar. 

5 A. 1L0—4 mar. 
he. 534. 

i 5. 541 mar. 

k 333, x. 308 mar. 
1 333. 

m γ. 347. 

n x. 546 mar. 

o t. 178—80 mar. 
p 4. 6—10 mar. 


4 ¢. 539 mar. 


135. Θρινακίην νῆσον ἀποροίκισε. 


ee --υ- 


τὰς μὲν ἄρα ϑρέψασα" τεκοῦσα TE πότνια“ μήτηρ 
Θρινακίην ἐς νῆσον ἀπῴκισε τηλόϑι" ναέειν, 

μῆλα φυλασσέμεναι πατρώια καὶ ἕλικας! βοῦς. 

τὰςξ εἰ μέν κ᾽ ἀσινέας ἑάας νόστου τε μέδηαι, 

ἡ τ᾽ ἂν ἔτ᾽ εἰς Ἰθάκην κακά περ πάσχοντες ἵκοισϑε᾽ 

él δέ κε σίνηαι, τότε τοι τεχμαίρομ᾽ ὄλεϑρον 

νηΐ te καὶ ἑτάροις" αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἴ πέρ κεν ἀλύξῃς, 

ὀψὲ" κακῶς νεῖαι, ὀλέσας ἄπο πάντας ἑταίρους." 
ὡς, ἔφατ᾽, αὐτίκα δὲ χρυσύϑρονος ἤλυϑεν Ἠώς. 

ἣ μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ avak νῆσον ἀπέστιχε! δῖα ϑεάων" 

αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν éxl™ νῆα κιὼν ὥτρυνον" ἑἕταέρους, 

αὐτούς" τ᾽ ἀμβαίνειν, ἀνά τε πρυμνήσια λῦσαι. 

οἵ δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ εἴρβαινον καὶ ἐπὶ κληῖσι καϑίζον. 

[ἔξῆς δ᾽ Eopevor πολιὴν ada τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 

ἡμῖνν δ᾽ αὖ κατόπισϑει νεὸς κυανοπρῴροιο 

ἴκμενον οὖρον te πλησίστιον, ἐσθλὸν ἑταῖρον, 

| Kéoxn ἐὐπλόκαμος, δεινὴ ϑεὸς αὐδήεσσα. 

[αὐτίκα δ᾽ ὅπλα ἕκαστα πονησάμενοι κατὰ νῆα 


136. Félexag. δι. ξέκαστα. 





133. τὰς ε; ,“Ἦελίοιο a, cf, ad 374; ναίερα Ve in lem. et schol. Post hunc # add. 


αὐτοκασιγνήτη ϑέτιδος λιπαροπλοκάμοιο Ὁ. et N. in mar. 135. 
ἐάσας ε, ἐᾷς Vi. 50, 56 Vr, Eu, Μ. var. 1. 
140—1. om. @ y Vi. 5,56 Stu. Eu. ΕἸ. A. et 
M. a man. 1, hab. Be Vi. ii G. H. I. K. N. Vr. A. et M. in mar. 

ξεις B ILN. Vi. 50 H. ex em. Ern. St. Ox., -ῆς &€ Wo. Bek. Di, -Eorg G 
143. ἀπέστειχε Ve 
147. om. A. H. 1. M. et @ a man. 1, hab. Vi. ii K. N. 
148. κατ᾽ ὄπισϑεν I., μετοπισϑεν Apoll. 


137. 
καί κὲν Vi. so, 56 Vr. m. var, |. 


νῆαι B H.1.; ἀπὸ A. 1. Vi. 50. 
(α B & Vi. omn.) FI. 
M. Eu. et @ a man. 2. 8 in mar. add. 


¢ H. ex em. 
138. ἡ τ᾿ av α β 6. Fi.m., 


140. aly- 


141. 
146. κάϑιζξον mss. xii 


Lex., cf, 4.6; νεὼς a B FI. I. K. Stu. Vi. 50, 133 Apoll. Lex. Macrob. Sat. v.13, 16 


St. Ern. Ox., νεῶς Α. 


a ...-..... -ο..-.-- 


For Λαμπετ. οἴ. Ἤλιε καλλιλαμπέτη, 
Anacreon (Bergk p. τοι 9). --- ὝὙπερίονι, 
see on a. 8 and cf. 176 inf. with note 
there. — Νέαιρα, the name is founded 
on the light of day, ‘‘new every morn- 
ing”. — τηλόϑιε, this denotes the 
remoteness of Thrin. from all known 
regions, It suggests some other locality 
for Nezra’s abode, but therc is no other 
mention of her. — ἀλύξης, sce on 2. 
113. — ὀψὲ κακῶς, Bee on b. 534. 
143. διὰ νῆσον ἀπέστιχε, this is 


149. ἔκμενον a BI. Vi. 5, ἴκμ. ε H. FI, 


ἔχμαινον J. 


rr ...---.--...-΄΄’-.. 


the last glimpse of Circé, She leaves 
the hero with no fond regrets, like 
Calyps6. And this simple withdrawal 
is more effective as a parting of mortal 
from immortal than the most laboured 
description. The hero at once busies 
himself about the matter in hand. 
145 —53. πρυμνήσια ... xAntot, 
sce ne APP Ἐκ (11), (17) and App, A. 
μενον οὔρον, see on β. 420 
and 1. ἡ. — αὐδηήεσσα, see On x. 136, 
&. 334. — ὅπλα, see App. F. τ (7). 


[DAY χχχιν. 


135 


[40 


150 














165 


DAY χχχιν,] 


ἤμεϑα᾽ τὴν δ᾽ ἄνεμός τε κυβερνήτης τ᾽ ἔϑυνεν. 

δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἑτάροισι" μετηύδων, ἀχνύμενος" κῆρ᾽ 
“a φέλοι." οὐ γὰρ χρὴ ἕνα ἴδμεναι οὐδὲ δύ᾽ ' οἵους 

155 ϑέςφαϑ᾽." & μοι Κίρκη μυϑήσατο, dia ϑεάων᾽ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐρέω μὲν ἐγὼν, ἵνα εἰδότες ἤ κε ϑάνωμεν, 
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a ee -ςος.-.-.-. 


a 270. 
b x. 67. 
e ef. χ. 174—6, 


dy. 424, ξ. 91, 9. 





ἤ κεν ἀλευάμενοι ϑάνατον καὶ κῆρα φύγοιμεν. 473. 
Σειρήνωνε μὲν πρῶτον ἀνώγει ϑεσπεσιάων ὁ cl, ἃ. 151, 297 
φϑόγγον ἀλεύασϑαι καὶ λειμῶν᾽ " ἀνθεμόεντα" 

160 οἷον! ἔμ᾽ ἠνώγειν ὕπ᾽ ἀκουέμεν" ἀλλά μὲ δεσμῷ fe. 887 mar, 
δήσατ᾽ ἐν ἀργαλέῳ, ὄφρ᾽ ἔμπεδον αὐτόϑι μίμνω, g 39 mar, 
ὀρϑὸν ἐν ἱστοπέδῃ, ἐκ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πείρατ᾽ ἀνήφϑω. |) ep μ΄ 
αἱ δέ κε λίσσωμαι ὑμέας λύσαί τε κελεύω, Ι. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ πλεόνεσσι τότ᾽ ἐν δεσμοῖσι πιέξειν.»» + ΑΒ ΘΕ mar 

ἦ τοι ἐγὼ τὰ ἕκαστα λέγων ἑτάροισι πέφαυσκον "" |k cf. 17. 12. 
154. ξίδμεναι. 156. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐκιερέω ἐειδότες. 160. fox’ sed inconst. 


I 6 5. ξέκαστα. 


a ee 


152. τε om. δ; κυβερνῆται Vr. Vi. 59: ἴϑυνον a y K. Vr. Vi. so Stu. ΕἸ. St., 
.K.N. Vi. so A. a man. rec. 
154. οἴω Vr., olovg &. 
157. ἀλευσάμενοι Eu., φύγωμεν A. Vr. Vi. iii, 


ΗΜ. 153. post hune add. B ell. 
μύϑων κακά περ πάσχοντες ἑταῖροι. 
Vi. so; ϑάνοιμεν ὅ Vi. 133. 


ao 
τοιμὲεν β Ἡ. I, 
et -σασϑαι Eu. 


ἀδικώτατοι he Vi. 133. 


133 M. N., μ᾽ ἐν K. Vi. 133 var. 1, 


1s4—64. ‘*‘Friends’, I said, ‘share 
with me what advice I have from 
‘*Cireé, that all may know the lot 
“which all share. First we must shun 
‘the Sirens’ flowery mead and fatal 
‘song: — I might listen, she said, 
“hut then I must be bound on the 
‘“‘mast-step, and if I entreat release, 
‘bind me more surely yet’. ” 

154. οὐ γὰρ x. τ. 1., it is noteworthy 
that the sage chief, though affecting 
candour, only tells his comrades what 
it is needful for them to know; see 
223 foll. 

1s6—7. ϑάνωμεν ... φύγοιμιεν, 
this seems the best supported reading 
here (although the mss. finctuate 
greatly); see for this change of mood 
in alternatives App. A. g (16). 


4 


τοιμὲν a ὅ &, φεύγοιμεν Stu. 
160. (in mar. add. a man. al. 8.) οἷον H.; ἠνώγειν YV., ἠνώγει 
mss. xvii (α βὶ γ 8 Vi. omn. H. ν insert. a man. antiq.) Eu. ΕἸ. 
163. a mss, xi (a By H. a man. 1.) FI. 
λίσσομαι αβε A. 1. Vi. 56, 133 Eu. ΕἸ.; κέλωμαι Κ. 


ξ 
-vOY 
χέκλυτέ μεν 
156, ἠὲ Μ. Ν. Vr. 


159. ἀλεύασϑαι αβε H., hoc 


163-—4. Τ ὦ 
St. Ern. Ox.: ; 


164. δ᾽ ἐν a ὅ Vi. 50, 


ἐν Stu.; τότε (ἐν om.) M. Stn. Eu.; πεέξειν 
«BOH., πιεξεῖν Eu. see. Apion., cf, q- ad δ. 419 et Schol. ad II. κιο. 
ἤτοι ΕἸ. ἃ β d, ἦτοι H.; τὰ om, ε; πίφασκον B Η. I. Κ. Stu. Vr. Vi. 56. 


165. 


158—62. ἐνώγει ... ἡνώγειν, SCC 
on #. 449. — ϑεσπεσιάων, see BKuttm. 
Lexil. 66 (5). — avDeuderta, Hes., 
cited Schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV. 892, 
placed the Sirens νῆσον ἐς “Av? eno- 
Eagoay, ἵνα σφισι δῶκε Κρονίων, παι Κ - 
ing it a nom, pr. — ἐν ἑστοπ. 4.1.1, 
see On 51-3 sup. 

16s—g1. ‘‘As I spake, we neared 
“the Sirens’ isle and were suddenly 
“becalmed. We farled sail and rowed: 
“T then scraped fine a eake of wax, 
‘“‘melted, kneaded it, and stopped their 
‘“‘ears withal, They tied me on the 
“mast-step and then rowed again. We 
“were come within earshot, when the 
“Sirens perceived the ship and raised 
“their strain. They bade me stay my 
‘“‘course and listen, that I might learn 


270 ΟΔΥΣΣΈΕΙΑΣ Μ. 166—181. [Day XXXIV. 


am. m2, 2 886) τόφρα δὲ καρπαλίμως ἐξίκετο νηῦς" εὐεργὴς 
ae ' ψῇσον Σειρήνοιιν," ἔπειγε γὰρ οὖρος" ἀπήμων. 


» 39 mar. 

© ἢν 266 mar. αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἄνεμος μὲν ἐπαύσατο, ἠδὲ γαλήνη 

de. 391—2 mar. ’ , , , f 

«M.S ἔπλετο νηνεμίη, κοίμησε" δὲ κύματα δαίμων. 

ff. 134 mar, ἀνστάντες δ᾽ ἕταροι νεὸς ἱστίαξ μηρύσαντο, 170 


g εἴ. γ. 10--11, ο. 
496 


καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐν νηὶλ γλαφυρῇ ϑέσαν; of δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐρετμὰ 


hx. wmr éfdpevork λεύκαινον ὕδωρ ξεστῆς! ἐλάτῃσιν. 








1 Α. (δϑ οι... αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ xngoio™ μέγαν τροχὸν ὀξέϊ" χαλκῷ 
1H. 5. τυτϑὰ διατμήξας" χερσὶν στιβαρῇσι πίεξον᾽ 
μι τ δι | αἶψα δ᾽ ἰαίνετο κηρὸς, ἐπεὶ κέλετο μεγάλη Ts 175 
ὁ 9.507; ct.0.409.| Πελίου τ αὐγὴ Ὑπεριονίδαο ἄνακτος" 
" ΑΜ: 891. WF. 086, | ἑξεέης δ᾽ ἑτάροισιν: ἐπ’ οὔατα πᾶσιν ἄλειψα. 
4 δι 181, ο. 49, Οὗ δ᾽ ἐν νηί μ᾽ ἔδησαν" ὁμοῦ χεῖράς te πόδας τε 
r 47 mar. ὀρϑὸν ἐν ἱστοπέδῃ, ἐκ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πείρατ᾽ ἀνήπτον᾽ 
0 ee an αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ἑξόμενοι' πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 18ὅο 
να. 43 mar, ἀλλ᾽" ὅτε τόσσον ἀπῆν ὅσσον te γέγωνε βοήσας, 
166. εὐξεργής. 175. «Είς. 176. Favaxtog. 
166. νηὺς ΕἾ. 167. ἐπεῖγε a, ἐπείγε B; ἀμύμων B H. 1., ἀπήμ. Ἡ. var. 1. 168. 
ἥδε H. h. Vi. 56, 133 suprascr., δὲ a Beet rell. Fl. 169. κοίμισε εξ. 170. νεὼς 


0 

B1.M. Eu, -ὡς a, νηὸς ΕἸ.; μηρίσαντο β, μυρήσαντο Κ΄. Vi.s5. 171. βάλον ἃ γ 
A. H. Stu. Vi. 50, 56 Vr. ΕἸ. St. Ern. Ox., βάλλον BI. Ν. var. 1.; ἠδ᾽ N. sed οι 
suprascr.; ἐπ᾿ om. FI.; ἐρετμοῖς Vi. 5, -μαὶς Vi. 56. 172. ἔξόμενοι ε Vi. 133. 
ι)4. πιέζευν N. Vi. so Vr. Eu. Fl. St. Ox. vid. ad 164, πέεζον « B εΥ- H. Ern. 


ta a » e ¥ . 
Wo. 177. οὔασι a; κηρὸν ἄλειψα Vi. ς, 56, ἄλειφα Vi. ς. 


ay , - 
179. ἀνῆψαν Stu. Fl. St. Ern. Ox., τον a, -φϑον Vi. 5. (81. axnuey ay 
K. M. Ν. Stu. FI. St. Ern. Wo. Ox. Di., ἀπῆν Bd ε H. he be M. var. 1.; ὁσον 
tt A,, ὅσοντε FI., ὅσόν te K., ὅσσόν τε Vi. 133, ὅσσον te BA € et rell.; 
τ᾽ ἐγέγωνε a H. 


178. κέκλετο a. 


— ---... — 





“and go, as all others went, the wiser 
‘fon my way. They claimed to know 
“the ‘tale of Troy’ and all that may 
“happen on mother earth.” 

167—77. LEcenvotty, see on 39 sup. 
Plutarch Moral. p. 745 foll. says that 
Sophocl. called the S. daughters of Phor- 
cus. — ἄνερεος x. τ. 4., the Schol. Ambr. 
here mentions that Hes. spoke of the 
Sirens as having power to bewitch the 
winds: but here the δαέμων of 169 is 
probably some independent power, (A. 
587) since the magic of the Sirens lies 
wholly in their song (Ni.), which has 
not yet begun. — νηνεμεέῃ., probably 
a noun in app. with γαλήνη, as the 
adj. appears as νήνεμος, Θ. 556. — 
δαέμων, see on 8.134. — κηρύσαντο, 


see App. Ε΄. 1 (9). -- zygote, cf. Luc. 


Dial. Inf. IV. 1, καὶ κηρὸν ὡς ἐπι- 
πλάσαι τοῦ σκαφιδίου ta ἀνεωγότα. 
-- Ὑπεριονίδαο, this patronym. ος- 
curring only here in H. (see on 133) 
throws some suspicion on the verse. 
In Hy, Cer. 26 is found ἠέλιός te ἄναξ 
Ὑπερίονος ἀγλαὸς υἱὸς, Hy. XXXI. 
4—7 Eelios is son of Hyper. and 
Euryphacssa; cf. Agios Ὑ περιονέδας 
Stesich. (Bergk 977). But I do not 
see the inconsistency which Ni. finds 
in the action of the ὃς (εῶν ἐμῶν χει- 
ρῶν Enustath.) being coupled with that 
of the ἠελέου αὐγή. 


181—3. ὅσον x. τ. A., see on &. 400. 
From the perf. γέγωνα a second pres. 


185 νῆα κατάστησον, ἵνα νωιτέρην ὕπ᾽ ε ἀκούσῃς. 

οὐ γὰρ πώ τις τῇδε παρήλασε νηὶ" μελαίνῃ κ.. 

πρίν γ᾽ ἡμέων μελίγηρυν ἀπὸ στομάτων Ox’ ἀκούσαι" 
τερψάμενος νεῖται καὶ πλείονα" εἰδώς. 
ἴδμενὶ γάρ τοι πάνϑ᾽, ὅσ᾽ évl™ Τροίῃ εὐρείῃ ο 
᾿Ζργεῖοι" Τρῶές τε ϑεῶν" ἐότητι μογησαν᾽ 


[90 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε 





DAY XXXIV. | ΟΔΥΣΣΈΙΑΣ M. 182—192. 271 
ῥίμφα" διώκοντες, τὰς δ᾽ οὐ λάϑεν ὠκύαλος" νηῦς |* % 182. 
ἐγγύϑεν ὀρνυμένη, λιγυρὴν" δ᾽ ἔντυνον" ἀοιδήν" ἡ ὙΙ 84. E162. 
δεῦρ᾽" ἄγ᾽ ἰὼν, πολύαιν᾽ Ὀδυσεῦ, μέγα' κῦδος | Υ. ΠΝ K.87, 
᾿Δχαιῶν, Ad. 555, ‘A. 511, 


nd 


(Oper δ᾽ ὅσσα γένηται» ἐπὶ χϑονὶ 4 πουλυβοτείρῃ. ” 
ὕπα κάλλιμον" αὐτὰρ ἐμὸν" κῆρ 


ὡς φάσαν, ἰεῖσαι" 


-----. - ὄ ------.... es ee -- .«.... 


ι8ς. 187. Fon’. 188. Feds. 


182. οὐκ ἔλαϑ᾽ Vi. 5; ναῦς N., ψηὺς ΕἸ. 
186. παρέπλω ποντοπόρος νηῦς Vi. 5, 56. 


ay’ ὦ Vi. 56, ἄγε ὦ Vi. 5. 


μελέγηρυ Ve, -γυριν &; στόματος Α.; ἀκούσαι BA Vi. 


on tt, we Eu. 
189. ὅσσ᾽ ἐν et πάντα ὅσα ἐν Ku 


— --- ---.-.-. --.-. 


γεγωνέω or as Ptolem. Ascal. would 
have it yeyave is formed with infin. 
γεγωνεῖν (or -vetv) and imperf. ἐγε- 
γώνευν (or -νον). Ν. ὁ. ἀπὴν here 
seeme the true reading as the Scholl. 
expressly deny ἀπῆμεν and cite as 
parallel Eur. Phan, 283 foll., μέλλων δὲ 
πέμπειν μ᾽ Οἰδίπου κλεινὸς γόνος, . 

ἐν τῷ δ᾽ ἐπεστράτευσαν ᾿Ἰργείων πόλιν. 
Anacol., where the sense is clear, is 
not uncommon in H., see 4. ,. ὅ39-- 40. 
Here διώκοντες of course is ἡμεῖς, the 
crew (οἵ ἐν τῇ νηί, Scholl.) understood 
in the ship. — ἔνευνο», the word 
denotes a work of skill and artistic 
effect (mar.); see on 18 sup. 


184—g1. Cic. de Fin. V. 18, has thus 
rendered these vv., — a heavy cari- 
cature of the graces of the original: 


O decus Argolicam, quin puppim fectis, Ulixe, 

Auribus ut nostros possis agnosccre cantus: 

Nam nemo haec unquaim cat transvecius cae- 
rula cursu, 

Quin prius adstilerit vocum dulcedine captus: 

Post variis avido satialus pectore musis, 

Doctior ad patrias lapsus pervenerit oras. 

Nos grave certamen belli clademque tenemus, 

Grecia quam Troje divine numine vexit, 

Omoniague a latis rerum vestigia terris. 


The first line is cited as δεῦρ ays 
δὴ κι τι 4., probably a slip of memory, 
in Xonoph. Mem. 11. 6, 11. Also ib. 


ee ew . — -- 


189. 


h cf. x. 140. 

i Ψ. 272. 

k (. 16 mar. 

Id. 405, Β. 485. 

m α. 62 mat, 

. 119. 

. 341, ἕξ, 198, 
π᾿ 232, g. 110, 
T. 9. 


? cf, wt. 437. A. 341. 


4 9. 37% mar. 
r 7. 152, 221. 
s 4. 459, Ο. 52. 
igt. ἰδμεν. 192. Fone, 
184. aye ᾿δὴ Xenoph. Mem, II. 6, 11, 


187. 
5, ἀκούσῃ Vi. 56, Ro., 


188. τρεψάμενος V Vi. 5, 56; πολλὰ τε εἰδὼς α sed in mar. nostr. 
190. ἀχαιοί τε € in mar. a man. al. 


paul. inf. the Sirens and Scylla as 
agents of mischief are contrasted. — 
πολύαιεν᾽, of whom many αἷνοι (ξ. 
508, g. 110) are told, = ‘‘far-famed’’. 
— xatadtyoor, they of course ex- 
pected that he would be unable to do 
otherwise. — πλεέονα εἰδὼς, the 
temptation of ‘‘knowledge” here has 
been compared with that of Genes. 
Ill. 5. — ὅσσα yéy., ‘all that may 
happen’’, but not necessarily, before 
it happens. Cf. the knowledge claimed 
by Cireé, x. 457—9. Ni. with γένηται 
compares 66, ov πω φύγεν ἥτις ͵ἵκη- 
ται and x. 38, πᾶσι φέλος ἐστὶν ὅτεων 
γαῖαν ἕκηται. It may be observed 


that in H. relative clauses with a 
subj. mood, when depending on a 
principal clause with a fut. tense 


mostly have ay or xev; whereas with 
a historic tense or a pres, in the prin- 
cipal clause ay or κἂν is not needed: 
thus, o δέ κεν κεχολώσεται (fat.) ὄν 
κεν ἵκωμαι A. 139; but ὅσ᾽ ἀνθρώ- 
ποισι πέλει (pres.) τῶν ἄστυ ἁλώῃ 
(subj. without xe or ay) I. 592, 80 
τέτληκας (perf. Pres. ) εἰπεῖν ἔπος ὅττι 
ψοήσῃς A. 

192—200. They sang, I struggled 
“and made signs to the crew to loose 
‘me: — they only rowed the harder. 
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OATZZEIAL Μ. 193—207. 


[Day xxxIv. 





ἃ 53—4, 161-4. 





ἤϑελ᾽" ἀκονέμεναι, λῦσαί τ᾽ ἐκέλευον ἑταίρους, 


νηῦς, ἐπεὶ οὐκέτ᾽ ἐρετμὰ προή κεα χερσὶν" ἔπειγον. 205 


ἡ αν ΣΝ ae ὀφρύσι" νευστάξζων" οὗ δὲ προπεσόντες ἔρεσσον. 

ἱ ὅδ 418, 9. 396 αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀνστάντες Περιμήδης“ Εὐρύλοχός τε 

ἢ ef ΤΣ ΟΊ. πλείοσί" μ᾽ ἐν δεσμοῖσι δέον μᾶλλόν" τε πίεξον. 

i 48 mar. avtao!l ἐπεὶ δὴ tas ye παρήλασαν, οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔπειτα 

ἀν 100 mar. φϑογγῆς" Σειρήνων ἠκούομεν οὐδέ τ᾽ ἀοιδῆς, 

m ar., 177. A . : o@ e ~ 

nt. BAS mars. αἷψ᾽ ἀπὸ κηρὸν! ἔλοντο ἐμοὶν ἐρίηρες! ἑταῖροι, 

“ 403, 

7.295, ine. decies. “ σφιν ¢ ἐπ᾿ αὶ goiv ἄλειψ᾽, ἐμέ τ᾽ ἐκ δεσμῶν ἀνέλυσαν. 200 
4 κ. δδ, K.304.' ἀλλ᾽" ὅτε δὴ τὴν νῆσον ἐλείπομεν,» αὐτέκ᾽ ἔπειτα 
r @). 

s 9. 190. ᾿καπνὸν καὶ μέγαν κῦμα ἴδον καὶ δοῦπον ἄκουσα" 

te RT, 461, ἐν} eye δ᾽ ἄρα δεισάντων ἐκ χειρῶν ἔπτατ᾽ ἐρετμὰ, 

ud. hes ,βόμβησεν" δ᾽ ἄρα πάντα κατὰ ῥόον" ἔσχετο" δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
w 144 mar 


y ΧΨ. 547 mar. 
z x. 173 mar. 





199- ἐρέξηρες. 


193. λῦσαι δ᾽ A. K.N. Vi. omn. b. ht; δὲ κέλευον Ve, δ᾽ éxéd, ΕἸ. 
195. αὐτίκ᾽ avact. « βῚ. Stu. ΕἸ, 
5s @ Vi. 


194. τοὶ ε K. 
πλείοσιν ἐν Vi. 56; te πίεζον ἃ. Vi. 


202. Fido». 


' αὐτὰρ" ἐγὼ διὰ νηὸς lay ὥτρυνον" ἑταίρους 
μειλιχίοιςο Υ ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν ἄνδρα ἕκαστον" 





207. ξεπέεσσι βέκαστον. 


, δ᾽ ἐκέλευεν b. h. 
δ᾽ ἄναστ. IH. 'Κ. Vr. Eu. τού. 
133 et M. var. ]., τ᾿ ἐπι. Stu. 





Vi. 56, te πιέξευν Μ, Vi. 50 Vr. En. St. Ox., δὲ πιέξευν Π. K. N. Α. ἃ man. I, 
0° ἐπιέξευν δε Vi, 133 A. ex em. FI, τ ᾿ émentefov H. var. 1. suprascr. 197. 
τάσδε Vi. 56 N.; ; παρήλασεν ἃ H. (sed man. 5. in -σὰν mut.), -σαν B Stu. FI. 
St. Ox.; οὐδέ τ᾽ « βὶ G. K. Stu. Vi. 50, 133. 198. φϑογγὴν mss. viii (Vi. 
omn.) FL, -γγῆς &, φϑύγγον a By 1, Stu.; ἀοιδὴν mss, xiii (α B @ Vi. omn.) FL, 
“δῆς Α. supraser. 199. αἶψα δ᾽ a,awN. Vr. 200. σφιν πᾶσιν Eu., ; ἄλειψα ε; 
ἐμὲ δ᾽ BA; ἔλυσαν ἃ .N. Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 56 ΕἸ. 204. βόμβησεν By A. G.1.M. 


Stu. Vi. 50 Vr., -σὲν « H., -σε € Vi. 5% 133 K.N,. ἔπι; xataggooy (accentu var.) 


mss, vi; εἴχετο y Stu. FI. St. Ox., ἔσχετο α: αὐτὴ" α. 205. νηὺς F1.; χερσὶν 
ἐρετμὰ προήκε᾽ ἔπειγον a in mar.; προσήκεα B, προεήκεα Μ.; Zoeccor N. 
206, . ἐγὼν Η. 1. 


-- nt - - 





“Then two of my chief mates tied me 
“vet faster — so, till we were out of 
“hearing, when they removed the wax 
“fand loosed my bonds.” 

194--- δ. ὄφρυσι κ. t.4., for the light 
thrown on certain details of the ship 
by this passage, see App. F. 1 (4). — 
Περιμήδης Ev. te, the same two 
who assisted in the νεκυέα, A. 23, 
the latter also took a mutinous lead in 
κ. 429 and so again in 278 inf. 

zo1—7. “On leaving the island. we 
vat once marked the rising smoke and 

‘Sroaring waves. ‘The oars dropped 
‘from their hands in awe, the ship's 

‘“‘course was checked; when I inter- 

‘‘posed words of encouragement. ” 


202—6. καπνὸν x. τ. A. » See on 66—8 
sup. — ἴδον, “they saw’ ’, as shown 
by 203, — Bou βησαν, a Fragm. of 
Simonides on the Battle at Artemisinm 
(Bergk, p. 1113) has ἐβόμβησεν Ba- 
λασσα (or -σας); the oars being secured 
to the σκαλμὸς, ‘“‘thole-pin’’, were not 
lost, but fell with a plunge nearly 
alongside, and would check the vessel 
by dragging the water. — προηζέε, 
“tapering’’, the root 15 @x-; sce on 
πυριηκέα, τι. 387, the word for fashion- 
ing the oar is accordingly azo-tva, 
§. 269 and note. -- ἔπειγον, the sub- 
ject is ‘“‘men’’, not ἐρετμὰ. — διὰ ». 
lay, cf. διὰ Ψ. ἐφοίτων 420 inf. and 
see App. F. 1 (4). 
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DAY XxxIv.] 


“oO φίλοι, οὐ γάρ πω τι κακῶν ἀδαήμονές" εἰμεν" 
οὐ μὲν δὴ rode” μεῖξον: Eni κακόν, ἢ ὅτε Κυχλωψ 
εἴλει ἐνὶ σπῆι γλαφυρῷ κρατερῆφεϊ βίηφιν᾽ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔνϑεν ἐμῇ ἀρετῇ βουλῇξ te νόῳ τε, 
ἐχκφύγομεν καί που τῶνδε μνήσεσθϑαιν ὀΐω. | 
νῦν δ᾽ ἄγεϑ᾽, asi av ἐγὼν εἴπω, πειθώμεϑα πάντες. 
ὑμεῖς μὲν κώπῃσιν ἁλὸς" ῥηγμῖνα βαϑεῖαν 
τὐπτετεὶ κληίδεσσινπι ἐφήμενοι, al" κέ ποϑι Ζεὺς 
δώῃ τόνδε γ᾽ ὄλεθρον ὑπεκφυγέειν» καὶ ἀλύξαι. 
σοὶΡ δὲ, κυβερνῆϑ᾽, ὧδ᾽ ἐπιτέλλομαι"« ἀλλ᾽ ἐνὶ" ϑυμῷ 
βάλλευ." ἐπεὶ νηὸς' γλαφυρῆς οἰήιαυ νωμᾷς᾽ 
τούτου μὲν καπνοῦ καὶ κύματος" ἐκτὸς" ἔεργε 
νῆα. σὺ" ὃὲ σκοπέλων ἐπιμαίξο,Υ μή. σε λάϑησιν: 
κεῖσ᾽ ἐξορμήσασα. καὶ ἐς κακὸν ἄμμε βάλῃςϑα."» 


OATZZEIAE Μ, 208—221. 
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210. «δίλει. 


213. γὼ «είπω. 


218. ξοιήια. 219. ἔξεργε. 


208. οὐ μέν τι Apoll. Lex.; εἰμὲν a ε K.N. Vi. iii Eu. Fl. St. Ox., εἶμεν BA. 


I. Vi. go Apoll. Lex., ἐσμὲν Eu. 


2409. toye A. var. 1.; ἔπει h. H. ex em. I. 


ει 
N. Vi. 133 Μ. et Vi. 56 a man. 1., ἔπε α, ἔπεισι δ, ἔπει B A ox em. Vi. 56 
suprascr. F}., ἔπε A. et H. a man. 1. Vi. 56 et M. ex em. Vi. 50 Vr. Macrob, Sat. V. 


ε1. 6 St. ἔτι H. var. 1., ἔχει Zenod. h. vi. 


210. efder @ A. ex em. Vi. 50, εἴ- 


hee ὦ B(?), utr. Apoll. Lex.; κρατερῇφι I. M. N. Eu. FL; βέφι M.N. Eu., βέηφι 


A. I. K. Vr. Vi. omn. Fl., Benge e. 
σασϑαι A. Vi. 56, 133. 


3 211. βουλὴ 
4 214. υμεῖς δὲ ε. 
don St.; ὑυπεκπροφυγεῖν B Ἡ. I. Stu., «φυγέειν ΕἸ. 


. ἀρετῇ te εξ. 1212. τόνα: μνή- 
216. δοίη Vi. 5, δῴη K. Vi. 56 Eu., 
218, Balev B; νωμᾶς Υ. 


ov ων 
220. σκοπέλων a β α. Κ. M. Ν, Stu. Vr. Vi. 50, 56, -λων 1., -λου ὅ ε h., -ον 


H., -λω 


208—21. I said, we have known 
dangers as great, we were in the Cy- 
clops’ den, but my conduct brought us 
out. We shall live to remember this 
too. Keep your seats and work your 
oars, and with the aid of Zeus we shall 
yet be safe. Steersman, my orders 
are — take heed to them for the ship’s 
helm is in your hand — give a wide 
berth to yon smoke and surge and 
make for the rocks, lest she swerve 
out yonder when you least expect it 
— then woe betide us! 


209—21. ἔπε κακὸν, this quantity _ 


before x is unprecedented. Yet it shows 
no greater flexibility of epic prosody 
than the well known Ageg ais of Ε, 
55: ef. Hy. Cer, 248, ξείνη oe πυρὶ 
vi πολλῷ, and contrast it with ἐν 


HOM. OD. Il. 


Vi. 5. 


πυρὶ πολλῷ of μ. 237. Comp. Cic. ad 
Att, VII. 6. The variants ἔπει (Aristar. 
Eust.) ἔχει Zenodot are obviously sub- 
terfuges. — QOynyuiva, in same sense 
as T. 229, ἄκρον ἐπὶ δηγμῖνος ἁλὸς 
πολίοιο ϑέεσκον, the ‘“‘broken”’ water. 
— κυβερνῆϑ', a Schol. gives Mandron 
as his name: he enjoys the distinction 
of an individual death-blow in 413 if. 
The six devoured by Scylla likewise 
have names traditionally preserved by 
the Scholl. — ἐπεὶ x. τ. 4., as much 
as to say, ‘‘the safety of all depends 
upon you”. — σχοπέλων, the two 
rocks of 73, which were not yet opened, 
the water way between being narrow 
(234). They must be supposed, how- 
ever, plainly distinct at this point from 
the smoke etc. which marked the 
Πλαγκταί. --- κεῖσ᾽, to the Πλαγκταί. 
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274 
a χ. 428 mar. 


d ν. 151, 
e cf. 116 wae. 
f ef, 


OATZZEIAL M. 222—236. 


‘ 


[DAY xxxIV. 


b 4. 176 ΗΝ ὃς" ἐφάμην, of δ᾽ ὦκα ἐμοῖς ἐπέεσσι πίϑοντο. 
ς β'19, Ἔ. G1, 576. Ravine δ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ " ἐμυϑεόμην, ἄπρηκτον- aviny, 
μή πῶς μοι δείσαντες ἀπολλήξειαν 4 ἑταῖροι 


g ft. eT, 102, A. elgeotns , ἐντὸς δὲ πυκάξοιεν σφέας αὐτούς. 


hz. 604. 

i KE. 435 ef decies 
tn Ii, 

k α. 256, 2. 295. 
I ὁ 86, wy. 16, ὦ 


mo. 283, O. 676, 
729. 








n et. ἈΝ cf. ε. 385. 

εἶ i 

p τ. ‘us, of. M391. 

q el. 4. 27. 

r 42, G08 mar. 

s cf. 80, x. 103. 

ten. H. 143, 
416, 427. 

u cf. A. 22. 

ν ε. 467. 


‘nal τότε δὴ Κίρκης " μὲν ἐφημοσύνης! ἀλεγεινῆς 
λανθανόμην,5 ἐπεὶ οὔ τι μ᾽ ἀνώγει ϑωρήσσεσϑαι" 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ καταδὺς" κλυτὰ τεύχεα καὶ δύο" δοῦρε 
μάκρ᾽ ἐν «χερσὶν! ἑλὼν εἰς ἴκρια"» νηὸς ἔβαινον 
πρῴρης᾽ ἔνϑεν γάρ μιν ἐδέγμην" πρῶτα φανεῖσθαι, 230 
Σκύλλην πετραΐίην, ἤ μοι φέρεο πῆμ᾽ ἑτάροιδιν. 
οὐδέ πῃ ἀϑρῆσαιν δυνάμην" Exapov. δέ μοι ὅσδε 
πάντῃ παπταίνοντι" πρὸς ἠεροειδέα" πέτρην. 
ἡμεῖς μὲν στεινωπὸν. ἀνεπλέομεν" γοόωντες "" 
ἔνϑεν γὰρ Σκύλλη, ἑτέρωϑι δὲ dia Χάρυβδις 





222. Fexéeoot. 


222. πείϑοντο B A. 1. Μ. 
224. ἀπολήξειαν ade N. Vi. 133 FI, 


κατὰ κλυτὰ ε; δοῦρα 8 Vi. 133. 
230. πρώρην β I., τηςα δ FL, 
pro πέτρην var. 1. Μ. 234. ὴ 


233. ἠεροξειδέα. 


223. σκυλλαν Vi. 5, 56, ἀνεέην Apollon, Lex. 

-Ah_ B reil. 
Vi. 50, 56 N. var. 1. Schol. Ven. ad Ξ. 13; ὑμοφροσύνης Vi. 
ofa. « B A. 1. M. Vr. Vi. 50, -ἤσασϑαι Vi. 5, 56. 


226, rot ἐγὼ B A. I. Vr. 
227. ϑωρήσε- 


228. ἐγὼν h. H. ex em.; 


229. χερσὶ λαβὼν En.; ἐκρέα ΕἸ., tesa ve 
-y in -¢ immut. a man. alt. H. 233. πόντον 
μεῖς μὲν mss, ix (a dD Π.), δὲ β. 235. ἔνϑα 


a; μὲν γὰρ mss. xii (β ε H. Vi. iii) Fl. St. Ox., oxvlin ε K. Vi. 56, 133 En., 
σκύλλα M., σκυλλ᾽ mss. x (a y Ἡ. Vi. ii) FI, St. Ox. 


222—33. ‘*They obeyed my call, 
‘“fonly I forbore to mention Scylla, lest 
“they should drop their oars in horror 
“and crouch under shelter. But in spite 
‘of Circé’s words I armed myself and 
“made for the fore-deck to await the 
“‘monster’s swoop; but she would not 
“show, though I tired my eyes in 
“vazing at her rocky haunt.”’ 

2253—33. ἔντος, probably under the 
cross-timbers, ζυγὰ, see App. F. τ (17). 
— ἐφημιοσύνης, Bee her words 120 
sup. — ἀλεγεινῆς, ' “mortifying "". 
λανϑανό ὁμὴν ἡμέλουν, ‘ ‘wilfally 
neglected”; ef. Uy ‘Porro δὲ χάρμης, 
P. 759. — οὔ... ap &t, like οὐκ 
εἴα “forbad’’, for ἀνώγει see on #. 
449. — κλυτὰ, ‘rattling’’, see on ε- 
308, x. 60, 87. — δύο δοῦρε, the full 
complement for battle, hence sch. 
Agam. 643 διλόγχαν Ἄταν, “Αἰ 
. (personified) fully-armed’’. — ἔχρεα ... 
πρῳρῆς;, see App. F. 1 (3), the prow 
and stern part were alone so furnished; 


cf. Thucyd. I. 10, οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὰ πλοῖα 
κατάφρακτα ἔχοντας ἀλλὰ τῷ πα- 
λαιῶ τρύπῳ λῃστικώτερον παρεσκευ- 
ασμένα, I. τ4. καὶ aura (νῆες) οὔπω 
εἶχον διὰ πάσης καταστρώματα. 
- πετραίην, sce on 124. — παπταΐξν., 
see on A. 608. 

234—46. ‘‘We went dismally up the 
‘“‘water-gorge with Scylla and Charybdis 
‘fon either hand, the latter engulfing 
“and regurgitating the sea by turns: 
‘‘ she sucked, you saw the waters 
“boiling in her whorl of bellowing 
“rocks, the bottom showing through; 
“she returned the draught, and an up- 
“roar of water rose as from a cauldron, 
“flinging foam to the topmost peaks. 
“My men turned pale, and while all 
‘“‘eyes were fixed in terror on Charybdis, 
“Scylla clutched six, the very flower 
“of our crew.’ 

234—44. Otelv@xoy, really an adj. 
agr. with ὁδόν; sce mar. The pass 
between Scylla and Charyhdis. — δὲς 


235 























DAY xxxIv.] OATZTEIAL M. 236—248. 275 

δεινὸν ἀνερροίβὃ 108 8 ϑαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν" ὕδωρ. ; e145. 

ἢ tor ὅτ᾽ ς ἐξεμέσειε, λέβης ὡς ev πυρὶ πολλῷ, | 5 GA δῖ» ε 588. 

πᾶσ᾽ ἀναμορμύρεσκε" κυκωμένη, ὑψόσεῖ δ᾽ ἄχνη | © of Εἰ 599, Σ.405, 

ἄκροισι σχοπέλοισιν ἐπ᾿ " ἀμφοτέροισιν' ἔπιπτεν. 1b 4 OT oe Ε 499 
240 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ Κα ἀναβρόξειε θαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν! ὕδωρ. δ ety 136, x. 204 





πᾶσ᾽ ἔντοσθε pavecxe κυκωμένη, ἀμφὶ" δὲ πέτρῃ 


585-7, ὅ91- 9 
δεινὸν ἐβεβρύχειν," ὑπένερϑε δὲ γαῖα. φάνεσκεν an mar. 
΄ . ) , 4 In £. 264. 

ψάμμῳ πινανέῇῃ rove” . χλωρὺν δέος ier | a 
ἡμεῖς μὲν πρὸς τήν ομὲν δείσαντερ ὄλεϑρον pan 

245 τόφρα δέ μοι Σκύλλη κοίλης" ἐκ" νηὸς ἑταίρους τ β. 882, ὅδ. 817, 
EE ξλεϑ᾽, οἵ χερσίν' τε βίηφί" re φέρτατοι ἦσαν. {gion 415 
σκεψάμενος δ᾽ ἐς νῆα" Bony ἅμα καὶ wed’ ἑταίρους τς $08 mar 
be m4 ‘ 4 w ~ +4 . 118, E. 122, 
ἤδη τῶν ἐνόησα πόδας" καὶ χεῖρας ὕπερϑεν “OE dab, Gace 

244. τὴν Fldousr. 

236. ἀνεροίβδησε ΕὙ. M. N. Vi. 133; θαλάττης © et 367. 237. nro a Bde 


H. Fl; ἐμέσειε V. 238. ἄνεμορμ. A. Vi. 5, 133 Apollon. Lex. Wo. Di., dvapoop. 
M., dvapogu. a 8 ὅ εἩ. ΕἸ. St. Ern. Ox. Bek.; μυκωμένη Apollon. Lex. 239. 
ἀμφοτέρησιν a. 241. pavacne y. Stu. Vi. 50; πέτρῃ 1. M., πετρή H. 242. 
BeBovye: & V. K. Vi. 133, ἔβεβρ. α B Apoll. Lex. Hesych. ΕἸ. 243. xvavén 
a B A. I. K. MN. Vi. 56, -ἐῃ Macrob. Sat. v. 6, 5. 244. ἡμεῖς δὲ a; τὴν A, 
tyvd mss. xiv (2 8B e H) Fi.; ἴομεν β I. Vr. Vi. iii et A. ex em. et H. ὃ 
eraso, ὀΐομεν VY. M. var. 1. 245. κοίλης ΕΑ. K.N. Vr. Vi. omn. Eu, H. var. |. 
Wo. Di.; γλαφυρῆς a β y G. H. I. M. Stu. ΕἸ. St. Ern, Ox. Bek. 246. ἐξέ- 
ied’ ὅδ, sic ἃ sed ex em. ἕξ ξλ.; χερσέ vy. I. K. N. Vi. 50, 56 Eu.; βέηφί I. 
Eu.; φέρτεροι a ὅ & v. A. N. Vi. 50 Eu. St. Ern.; φέρτατοι 8 8 Eu, FI. Ald. 
τεροι 
Wo. Ox., -τατοι H. 


woe ees ee —— ooo 








Χάρ. ... GYEQQ., see on 104: the 
verb is obviously applicable only to 
the latter; and impliesthat the engulfing 
action was going on before their eyes, 
The converse he witnessed later, 437 
—44.— ἐξεμέσειε, for the sequence 
of mood and tense see App. A. 9 (20). 
— ἀναμορμύρ., the word μορμύρω 
is always used in H. of water (mar.); 
ἀνά means upwards. — χυκωμεένη, 
the root xvux-, as in xvx-dog, denotes 
circular action, and is used of shaking 
up something to mix it in liquid, x. 
235, E. 903, A. 638 (of Nestor’s posset), 
hence κὐκεὼν, the posset itself; then 
of the confused struggle of men or 
horses in panic, Σ΄. 229, T. 489. — 
aupotég., including therefore the 
taller one, described as of surpassing 
height, 73—6 sup. — ἔντοσϑε, “with- 
in’? the vortex: the subject is prob- 


ably still Χάρυβδις. — χυανέη, 
“black’’, see App. Εἰ. 1 (19). — τὴν, 
i.e. Χάρυβδιν. 


247—s5s9. ‘‘Looking inboard, I saw 
“‘their limbs struggling in mid air, and 
“Sheard their last cry of agony implor- 
“ing help in vain, as they went quiver- 
“ing upwards in her clutch, like fish 
“upon the fisher’s hook, to her rocky 
“den; there she devoured them shriek- 
‘fing with hands outstretched to me in 
“the death grip of the monster. Of 
‘‘all the rueful sights my wanderings 
‘have seen the saddest sure was that!”’ 


247—s0. Oxewamevoc, he like the 
rest had turned his eyes on Charyb- 
dis in the fascination of terror. The 
six were lifted from the vessel before 
he could look round. — πόδας xat 
4%. v., this is formylaic (mar.). — 


18* 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 249—287. [DAY xxxIv. 





276 
ar. 83, (Οὗ. 307; 
cf. M. 138, X. 
34, 9. 375 
x. 229 mar 
e ὅ. 918. 
d ὅδ. 645 mar., y 
78, 134. 
e x. 67 mar. 
f cf. γ. 384, 
ἐν 7 mar. 
cf. ἃ. 140, y. 20. 
1 ἀρ 180, 2781. 
κ [ 403, K, 155, 
| 521, ψ᾿ 084. 
1 cf, 9.536, Δ. 203. 
m JT. 408, Φ». 29, 
237. 
n cf. @. 74 
o cf. X. 360. 
p & 30, MM. 125, 
. 430, P. 756, 





‘| ὑψόσ᾽" ἀειρομένων" ἐμὲ δὲ φϑέγγοντο" καλεῦντες 


ἐξονομακλήδην," τότε γ᾽ ὕστατον, ἀχνύμενοι" κῆρ. 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐπὶ προβόλῳ ἁλιεὺς! περιμήκεῖξ ῥάβδῳ 
ἰχϑύσι «τοῖς ὀλίγοισι δόλον κατὰ εἴδατα" βάλλων 

ἐς πόντον προΐησι Bods' κέρας ἀγραύλοιο,Κ 
ἀσπαίρονται δ᾽ ἔπειτα λαβὼν ἔρριψε ϑύραξε" " 

ὡς οἵ γ᾽ ἀσπαίροντες ἀείροντο προτὶ" πέτρας" 


αὐτοῦ δ᾽ εἰνὶο ϑύρῃσι κατήσϑιε κεκλήγοντας ,P 


759. 

q 42. 748; cf. 506, 
a. 392, 

-r 42. 516 mar. 


249. ὑψόσ’ α B 


χεῖρας guol ὀρέγοντας ἐν" αἰνῇ δηιοτῆτι. 


49. ὅ Ἡ., ὑψόθεν h. var. 1.; δ᾽ ἐφθέγγ. a δ᾽ Vr. Vi. iii; δὲ 
ϑέγγ. βῊ. ΕἸ. 250. (suspectus Callistr.) ἐξ ὄνομ. &; τότ᾽ ἐσύστατον N., τότ 


ς H. ex em., τό γε ὑσ B, τότ᾽ vo. ε, τότέ γ᾽ Vi. 53 ὕστερον α. Μ.; ἀχνύμε- 


voy G. Vi. 5. 
254. ἔριψε B. 


251. ἐνὶ A. Vi. 133; ῥάβδῳ Vi. 56. 
255. ποτὶ mss. xi (8 Vi. omn. H.) Eu. ΕἸ., κατὰ K. 


252. δείλατα Callistr., ἢ. 
256. 


κεκληγῶτας M. et ex em. H. 1., -otag a@ K. N. Stu., -οντας Be et a man 1. 
H. I. et M. v. |. ΕἸ. Eu. 


ἐξονο με. %. τ. 1., Callistr. objected to 
this v. as unsuited to the rapidity of 
the seizure, 

2s1—6. ὡς δ᾽, this simile of the 
fisher with his long rod armed with a4 
hook of buffalo horn forming a fish- 
prong, for no line is mentioned or sup 
posed (cf. x. 124, ἐχθῦς δ᾽ ὡς πείροντες) 
may be compared with that of E. 487 
and of y. 384-7, of the net with its 
struggling load and the fish palpitat- 
ing on the shore; see Pref. to vol. I, 
p. Lv, note τοο. In the simile of (ὦ. 
81—2 the horn is loaded with lead, in 
another IT. 407—8, the fish is dragged 
out λένῳ καὶ ἤνοπι γαλκῷ, the oldest 
mention of line and hook. — πρὸ- 
Bod@, ‘a projection” or ‘‘coigne of 
vantage’’ (Macbeth, I. 6) ; so the fisher in 
the simile IT. 406—7 stands πέτρῃ ἔπι 
προβλῆτι. — ὀλίγοισε, as opposed 
to the larger fish tunnies, dolphins etc. 
and including all usually caught for 
food. — κατὰ is in tmesis with Bad- 
λων, and δόλον in app. with εἴδατα. 
— προίησι, Ni, reads sxo arbitrio 
σιροέησι, subj., but needlessly: the indic. 
pr. followed, as here, by aor. (ἔρρεψε) 
is found in a simile Π. 765—9, ὡς δ᾽ 
Evgos te Νότος τ᾽ ἐριδαίνετον ... 
πελεμίξεμεν ὕλην, φῆγόν te μελίην 


τὲ ..., αὖ te πρὸς ἀλλήλας ἔβαλον 
τανυήκεας ὄζους. — κέρας, the re- 
marks of the Scholl. here, citing as 
authority Aristar., perhaps illustrate 
fishing-tackle as later known. The 
Homeric was.evidently far simpler (see 
on 251 sup.) a staff shod with a native 
horn, possibly to pierce the fish, but 
more probably to jerk it ont while 
feeding. Hence the bait, εἴδατα, is 
a necessary preliminary, and is of 
course nof on the horn. — ἀσπαέ- 
gorta, as the fisher gets them one at 
a time, this agrces with éy@vv und. 
fr. ἰχθύσι sup. 

λεύ--Ο. χεχλήγοντας, in all the 
passages (mar.) where this partic. plur. 
occurs except those in P. (where still 
the text. rec. has -vt-) the authorities 
vary between -yt- and -@r-. In Hes. 
Sc. 379, 412 Goéttl. gives -ντ in this 
word, though the mas. fluctuate. Pind, 
Pyth. IV. 326 has similarly πεφρέκοντας, 
and 50 ἐὐῥίγοντι Theocr. XVI. 77; Hero- 
dian defends -vt-, deducing it fr. a 
secondary pres, κεκλήγω, cf. πεπλήγω 
fr. πλήσσω. Eust. has -Ψτ-, and Aristar. 
gave -ντ- in one recension, -@t- in 
the other. The sing. nom, is always 
κεκληγώς (La R. p. 296). — ἐν αἰνῇ 
d., elsewhere used only of the struggle 


250 


DAY XXXIV. | OATZZEIAZ M. 258--- 274. 


οἴχτιστον" δὴ κεῖνο ἐμοῖς ἴδον" ὀφθαλμοῖσιν 





277 


a ae “4; cf, μι. 342, 


πάντων ὅσσ᾽ - ἐμόγησα πόρους ἁλὸς ἐξερεείνων. by. ΠΗ mar. 
260 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πέτρας φύγομεν δεινήν" te Χάρυβδιν 4 κ, 15. ΦΊ. οἱ 
Σκύλλην τ᾽, αὐτίκ᾽" ἔπειτα ϑεοῦ ἐς ἀμύμονα vidos |, a ἀδ Β. 939) 
ἰκόμεϑ' " ἔνϑα ὃ ἔσαν καλαὶ βόες εὐρυμέτωποι } ἢ 131, oy 
πολλὰ δὲ ἰφια' μῆλ᾽ Ὑπερίονος Πελίοιο. , (95. κα mar. 
δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἔτι πόντῳ ἐὼν ἐν νηὶ! μελαίνῃ ' τ δ τας 
265 μυκηϑμοῦ" τ᾽ ἤκουσα βοῶν" αὐλιξομενάων ΟΣ. 675. 
rf ~—..0 v 1 fe, Py Py ~ n nef. é. 412. 
olay? te βληχήν᾽ καί μοι ἔπος éuxece? ϑυμῷ o οἵ. ἐ- 167. 
μάντιοςι ἀλαοῦ, Θηβαίου" Τειρεσέαο, Ρ - 306, ΤΙ. 206, 
Κίρκης" τ Αἰαίης, ἢ μοι μάλα! πόλλ᾽ ἐπέτελλεν a. 408. 
νῆσον" αλευασϑαι τερψιμβροτου" Ἠελίοιο. 5 318, ε. 81-- ὃ. 
270 δὴ" τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἑτάροισι μετηύδων, ἀχνύμενος apo’ | 7. 261 πατοῦν 
ee κέκλυτέν μευ μύϑων, κακά περ πάσχοντες ἑταῖροι, [" Ἧι 98. 
ὄ ; ( 158 mar. 
ope ¥ ὑμῖν εἴπω μαντή ba Τειρεσίαο w 159 mar. 
Κίρκης" τ᾽ Alatns, ἢ μοι μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἐπέτελλεν y β. 43. 
νῆσον" ἀλεύασϑαι τερψιμβρότου Ἠελίοιο" oe 
258. Fidov. 263. ξίφια. 266. Fémog. 272. Felxo. 
258. δὴ ἐκεῖνο ἃ y Stu., δὴ κεῖνο γ᾽ Vi. 5 et om. γ᾽ ΕἸ. 259. ὅσσ᾽ ἐμόγησα 
a B FIL; ἐξαλεείνων 6. 263. μῆλα « B. 264. ἐγὼ y Stu. Ern., ἐγὼν St. 
PL Ald. Ox. Wo. Bek. Di.; évl a 8 H.I. K. M. Stu, ἔτι ὅ ε FL; ἰών H. I I. Stu., 


ἐὼν c FI., ἐπὶ πόντον gov N., lov B. 
ΕἸ.; τ᾿ om. d ε Ν. A. ex ras. Vi. iii Ro. 


268. ἢ α Bod H. FL; ἐπέτελλεν a FI, 
BH. K,, . ἐπέτελλον A. a man. τ. Vi, so Vr. 
φιμβ. Hesych. ἘΠ. A. var. 1., φαεσιμβ. A. Vi. 50 H. var. 1. 
Vr. Vi. 50. 272. Obey B, ὕμμιν 1. H. ex em., ὑμῖν “ 


(a H.) FL, 
«λῖλον B γ. Vr. Vi. 50. 


lem. 


φαεσιμβ. A. Vr. Vi. 50 ΕἸ. H. var. | 


of battle. — ὀφϑαλμιοῖσιν, added “the isle.”? 


with emphatic horror, as in δ. 226, 0 
δ᾽ ὀφϑαλμοῖσιν ὁρῷτο. ὅσσ᾽ 


265. μυκηϑμὸν Eu., -Opov a β H. 
267. μάντιος a Bde v. ΕἸ. H. ἢ. in 


~Ahe mas, xiii (od ε Vi. iii), the” 
269. τερψιβρότου B, τὲρ- 


270. καὶ τότ᾽ 
273. ἢ mss, ix 


ὃ σ; ἐπέτελλε mss. ix (a &), -Adev A. Vi. κ, Ale. I. dH. Κ. 
274. τερψφψιμβ. mss. xiv (@ € H. Vi. iii), τερψιβ. 3 h., 


261—76. ἀμύμονα, 866 On α. 29, 
232. — νῆσον, see OD 127. --- εὔρυ- 


ἐμόγησα, 60 we find ἄλγεα πολλὰ 
μογήσας, κακὰ π. μογήσας, β. 343, 


. 178. — ἐξδερεείνων, see on ὅδ. 337, 
ξερέῃσι. 
260—76. “On being quit of these 


“‘perils we reached the Island of the 
“Sun with its herds and flocks lowing 
“and bleating — we could hear them 
“from the sea, I thought of the warn- 
“ing of Teiresias and Circé, and told 
“my comrades of the doom foreboded 
“by their words, bidding them avoid 


- 


et., it is remarkable that bos longi- 
frons is the name in paleontology of 
a primitive race of cattle. — ‘Yxegi., 
see on 176; ef. Hy. Sol. 4—8, Theocr. 
XXV. 129. — The variation of μυ- 
κηϑμοῦ gen. and βληχὴν accus., in the 
same sent. after the same verb, is re- 
markable. Neither the Scholl. nor 
Eustath. notice it, although the latter 
reads μυκηϑμὸν and must have had 
copies with -ov. — Τειρεσίαο, see 
1. 106—12. — Κίρκης, see 137 sup. 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕῚΑΣ M. 275— 285, [DAY χχχιν. 
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| ἔνϑα γὰρ αἰνότατον" κακὸν ἔμμεναι ἄμμιν ἔφασκον. 
ἀλλὰ παρὲξ" τὴν νῆσον ἐλαύνετε νῆα" μέλαιναν." 
538 mar. = | gd ἐφάμην. τοῖσιν δὲ κατεκλάσϑη" φίλον ἤτορ. 


Sy pa Χ ΘΝ fo Se 
ΓΝ 
Co 


Οο 5 - — ESR oan oe 


τινι, αὐτίκα δ᾽ Εὐρύλοχος! στυγερῷ μ᾽ ἠμείβετο μύϑῳ"ε 
ef, a. δ6. W638. σχέτλιος" εἰς, Ὀδυσεῦ, xégei roe μένος, οὐδὲ τι 
2. 191, Χ, 38. | yute® 
3.856; cfd. 392. 
K. 98; cf. ζ, 9. "πάμνεις" ἥ ῥά νυ σοί γε σιδήρεα! πάντα" τέτυκται, 
a. 167 mar. 


ρα. 50 mar. ὅς 6᾽ ἑτάρουρ καμάτῳ" ἀδδηκότας ἠδὲ καὶ ὕπνῳ 
4 & ἜΝ T. δ16; οὐκ ἑάας γαίης" ἐπιβήμεναι, ἔνϑα κεν αὖτε ' 
νήσῳ ἐν ἀμφιρύτῃ λαρὸν τετυκοίμεϑατ δόρπον" 
ἀλλ᾽ αὕτως διὰ νύχτα" Bony ἀλάλησϑαι ἄνωγας, 
νήσου ἀποπλαγχϑέντας..' ἐνὰ ἠεροειδέϊ πόντῳ. 





281. ξαδδηκότας sive ξεξαδηκότας. 28ς. negofedél. 


275. ἔφασκεν Μ. Eu., -σκον mas. xiii (β δ᾽ ε Ἡ.), Ἔν «, ἔφησαν Vi. 5, 56 ΕἸ. H. 
suprascr. 476. παρεξ ve I, K. N. Vi. 56; τῆς νήσου N. 278. μ᾽ om. εἰ ἡμεί- 
wazo N.; θυμῷ a. 279. εἷς mas. xi (H. Vi. iii) Eu. Fl. Apoll. Lex.; περὶ A. 
M. N. Vi. 56, 133 Eu. FL; te ϑυμῷ Vi. so @ sed in mar. yvie, ϑυμὸν Vr. 
280. ἢ &. 285. δ᾽ om. α &; ἀδικότας Υ., ade. «Bde H. Fl, addnx. K. 
Ὁ, 4. 282. αὖτι «. 283. TEtUXO. Vi. 5. 4. (om. δ) αὕτως. ὅ Δ. ΚΙΝ. 
Vi. iii b. q. ΕἸ. St. Ern. Ox., αὕτως a BH. Wo., ote: Zenod., h.; ἀνὰ Vi. 133 


A. et M. var. L; 


— χαρὲᾷ τὴν v., the Scholl. notice 
that i uses παρὲξ with acc. as in 443 
with δοῦρα, so παρὲξ aia, I. 7. It 
occurs with gen. also, K. 349 ef al., 
and absolutely δ. 439. 

277-93. ‘“‘Their hearts sunk at my 
‘‘words, and KEurylochus began to 
‘‘murmur: — I-was harsh and unfeel- 
“ing — all of iron, inside and ont. 
‘‘What! forbid comrades, in their state 
“fof fatigue, to land and taste comfort- 
able fare, and drive them from the 

“isle to wander all night upon the 
“808! — night, when the weather might 
“be too bad for the Gods themselves 
“to save a ship! Nay, let night per- 
‘“‘suade to supper and repose, and let 
“toil wait till morn.’ 

278—84. στυγερῷ, ‘‘resentful’’; he 
expressed a feeling widely cur rent 
among the crew, as is clear from 294 
inf. — σχέτλιος, see on ἐ. 478, here 
‘‘obdurate’’, void alike of feeling in 
himself and of feeling for others. — 
πέρι, i.e. περίεστι. — οὐδὲ ... κά- 


ἀλαλῆσϑαι 1. Ptolem. , h. q.; ἀνώγας Ve 


fevers, does not mean that he had not 
shared their toil, but that he did not 
feel their fatigue, It is invective dis- 
guised in ironical compliment. — oc- 
δήρεα πάντα, this may suitably agree 
with γυῖα: but see the paraphrase sup., 
alao ef. &. 191, where θυμὸς ἐνὶ σεή- 
θεσσι σιδήρεος is opposed to ξλεη- 
μων, also Aristoph. Acharn. 491, | avat- 
σχυντος ὧν σιδηροῦς τ᾽ ἀνήρ. 
καμάτῳ ἀδ. x. t. 4,, see App. Δ. 6 
(2), — αὖτε, as a change due after 
toil. — λᾶρον, contrast with this 1a- 
eos, a gall (gula’), εξ. δι. — αὕτως, 
see on 6. 6ός. -- Sony, “swift” ’ with 
accessory notion ‘“‘destructive’’, see 
Buttm. Lezil. 67 (6)—(10). — ἀλάλη- 
σϑαε, Ptolem. Ascal. cireumflexed this. 
Herod. remarks that it may be proparox: 
this tradition has prevailed, and 50 
with ἐγρήγορϑαι, ἀκάχησϑαι and sim- 
ilarly the participles ἀλαλήμενος, axa- 
LNWEvOS Bek. Hom. Blatt. p. 70; se€ 
On ἀκαχήμενοι, +. 62, and ἐπεσσύμε- 
γον, & 314. -- ἄνωγας, 866 on ϑ-. 449. 
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DAY xxxIv.| 


ἐκ νυκτῶν δ᾽ ἄνεμοι χαλεποὶ, δηλήματα νηῶν, 
γίψνονται" πῇ κέν τις ὑπεκφύγοι" αἰπὺν ὕλεϑρον, 
ἦν πὼς ξξαπίνης" ἔλθῃ" ἀνέμοιο ϑύελλα, 
ἢ Νότου ἢ Zepvgoto’ δυςαέος, of te μάλιστα ἐ δ. 
290 νῆα διαρραίουσι" ϑεῶν ἀέκητι ἀνάχτων.5 g 
ἀλλ᾽" ἡ τοι νῦν μὲν πειϑώμεϑαὶ νυκτὶκ μελαίνῃ 
δόρπον! & ὀπλισόμεσθα. ϑοῇ παρὰ" νηὶ μένοντες" 
ἠῶϑεν" δ᾽ ἀναβάντες ἐνήσομενο εὐρέϊ πόντῳ." 
as? ἔφατ᾽ Εὐρύλοχος, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἦνεον ἄλλοι ἑταῖροι. jn 7 
καὶ τότε δὴ γίψνωσκον, O° δὴ κακὰ μήδετο δαίμων" 
καίθ μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προςηύδων'᾽ 
«Εὐρύλοχ᾽, 4 μάλα δή μὲ βιάξετε μοῦνον" ἐόντα" 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 286-- 299. 


h 6. 502. 

i H. 282, 293. 
k 9 253 mar. 
1 ὅ. 429, 574. 
πὶ ε. 194 mar. 
- 153. 

o 401, 8. 295, 0.299. 
p 353, I. 461. 
4 9. 299 mar. 
ry. 166 mar. 
s ὅδ. 550 mar, 
t x. 157 mar. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῦν μοι πάντες dudocarse" καρτερὸν ὄρκον, | u δ. 253. 


εἴ κε τιν᾽ ἠὲ" βοῶν ἀγέλην ἢ adv μέγ᾽ οἰῶν 


290. ἀξέκητι ξανάκτων. 


296. ξέπεα. 


er ...΄“΄“΄΄Π΄ ΄ ς΄...  κ ἧ κ .--.»-»...,..-... 


286. νυκτὸς Schol. Ven. ad Θ. 1, ἐν νυκτὶ Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 170. 


v I. 198, A. 696, 
Ο. 323. 





———— 


299. ὀξιῶν. 





287. 


γίγν. aG. M. Vi.s, γίν. BO e A. Ἡ.1. KN. Vi. 56, 133 En.; ὑπεχφύγῃ Vi. 133 


Eu. 
Stu. Vi. 5 Eu., -oc et ἢ supr. @ Vi. 56. 


-ρραέουσι & Eu. FI. Vi. 133 var. 1. N. cum ras,; ἐότητι y 
2901. ἦτοι a Be FI. 
295. γίγνωσκον Vi. 5, γένωσ. mss. xiv (2 Bd H. Vi. ii) Eu. ΕἸ. 


ἀέκητι ἑταίρων Zenod., h. vi. 
Vi. 133. 


288. που a@, πως @ in mar.; ἔλθη B e ΕἸ. et cum ras. H., -ϑοι A. M. 


290. diaggadcover mss. x (ὦ H. Vi. iii), 
K. @ in mar., φίλων 
292. ὁπλισομϑα a B 


297. 


βιάξεσϑ᾽ οἷον, Zenod., h. vi., sic m.; οἷον a@ M., μοῦνον B αὶ in mar. Schol. 


ad II. 22 et mas. rell. 


298. ἀλλά γε Vi. 133; δή μοι B Ν. Stu, A. suprascr., 


δή μοι νῦν H.; κρατερὸν a BI. Vi. 56, 133. 


286—93. ἐκ νυχτῶν, plur. indicating 
repeated experiences, as we say “by 
nights’; cf. Theogn, (Bergk p. 514) 460, 
πολλάκις ἐκ νύκτων ἄλλον ἔχει λι- 
μένα, Esch. Suppl. 769—70, φιλεῖ 
adive τίκτειν νὺξ κυβερνήτῃ σοφῷ. 
-- δηλήματα νηῶν, cf. μειλίγματα 
ϑυμοῦ, x. 217. -- αἰπὺν, see on a. 
11. — Νότου ἢ Ζεφύροιο, from 
where they now were Nor, was a foul 
wind, 325 inf.; Ze. is the wind which 
eventually (408 inf.) wrecks them, noted 
for its violence, a quality quite opposite 
to its poetical character with ourselves. 
— διαρραίουσε, “dash in pieces” 
(δια), see on ῥαισέμεναι, 9. 569. — 
ἀέχητι, “against the will’’, ἐν 6. in 
spite of the aid, of the gods, see 107 
sup. and note. — ἐνήσομεν, sc. τὴν 
νῆα, 80 401 inf., 0. 299, νήσοισι ἐπι- 
προέηκε ϑοῇσιν, cf. Herod. VIL. 193, 
ἐς τὸ πέλαγος ἀφήσειν (Ni.). 

294 --311. “Eurylochus was supported 
“by the rest. I was seized with a 
‘‘presentiment of evil to come. I told 


“him that I yielded to numbers, but I 
‘‘put them one and all on their oath, 
“to abstain from any cattle found there, 
“and be content with the provisions 
“which Circé had bestowed. They all 
“took the oath. We then harboured 
“the ship near fresh water, disem- 
“barked, supped and paid the last sad 
“offices to our lost comrades, till sleep 
“came upon our sorrow.” 

295-302. δαίμων, see on B. 134, 
and cf, the statement in ¢. 554—s, 
(Zeve) μερμήριξεν ὅπως ἀπολοίατο xa- 
cae νῆες ἐύσσελμοι καὶ ἐμοὶ ἐρίηρες 
ἕταιροι. --- Bratete μοῦνον, the rival 
reading is βιάξεσθ᾽ οἷον, ascribed to 
Zenod. The hero find his crew now 
slipping from his control in spite of 
his sage conduct and energetic leader- 
ship. He had brought them through 
all perils, but at last cannot save them 
in spite of themselves; cf. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ 
ὡς ἕταάρους ἐρρύσατο, ἱέμενος περ, 
a. 6. — εἴ κέ oes εὔρωμιεν, there 
is no strict apodosis, but ἀπέχεσθαι 


280 


ἃ ὦ. 458. 
b π. 811, ρο. 478, 
φ. 359. 


ἃ 28 mar. 


εἰ £.3877—8 mar., ὁ. 
437, o. 58, 

e cf. 2. 125. 

[ &. 567 mar. 

g@ cf. Ἡ. 317. 

h 283 mar., 9. 61 
mar. 

i a. 150 mar. 

k cf. X. 300, 82. 4. 

Ι εἴ. 8. 65. 

τὰ 345. 

n 245 mar. 

o 0. 793 mar. 

p ξ. 488, X. 258. 


301. Féxnior. 305. evFegyéa. 
300, εὕρομεν « 
vet Vi. 56; ἔκηλοι a, ἔκηλον Vi. s. 
308. ἔντο A. I. N. Vi. 56. 


ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν (321 inf.) is implied in py 
πού τις... axoxtavy following. — 
olay, sce on 129. — ἀτασϑαλίέῃσι, 
this repeats the key note struck in 
a. 7, — ἔχηλοι, “contentedly”. -- 
βρώμην, see on x. 177. — ἀϑανάτη, 
La KR. p. 388 notices the want of uni- 
formity in Aristarchus’ usage (accord- 
ing to the Scholl.) concerning com- 
pound adjs. in -og: the following being 
all alike feminines, ἀγχίαλον, dvinrovee 
ἀμβατὸς, avextos, afavaty (and 
-τῃσι), συμφερτὴ, δουρικτήτη, ἀσβέστῃ, 
ἀριγνώτη, ἀμφιρύτῃ, περιξέστῃ. 
303—4 are formulaic (mar.). 


305s—11. λεμένιε γλαφυρῷ, 8 natu- 
ral ‘‘harbour-basin”’ is intended. — 
yAvxegoio, “fresh’’, cf. Virg. Hn. 1. 
167, Intus aque dulces; see App. G. 3 
(9) footnote on “Glyky”, — ἔχλαιον, 
see 4: 65, πρέν τινα τῶν δειλῶν Era - 
ρων tole ἕκαστον αὔσαι, and note 
there. Virg. En. I. 216, 7 has 
Postquam exempta fames epulis menseque re- 
mote, 
Amissos longo socios sermone requirunt. 
(Léwe.) 


— κλαιόντεσσι x. τ. λ., with this line 
ef. a. 423 for sense, structure, and 
sound, τοῖσι δὲ τερπομένοισι μέλας 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 300—312. 


[DAY XxxIV. 


εὕρωμεν, μή που τις ἀτασϑαλίῃσι" κακῇσιν 
ἢ βοῦν ἠέ τι μῆλον ἀποκτάνῃ᾽ ἀλλὰ ἕκηλοι" 
ἐσϑέετες βρώμην, τὴν ἀϑανάτη πόρε Κίρκη." 

ὡς ἐφάμην, of δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀπώμνυον, ὡς ἐκέλευον. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὅμοσάν τε τελεύτησάν τε τὸν ὄρκον, 
στήσαμεν ἐν λιμένι» γλαφυρῷ evegyéa’ νῆα 
ἄγχ᾽ ὕδατος yAvuegolo: καὶ ἐξαπέβησαν ἕταϊῖροι 
νηός, ἔπειτα δὲ δόρπον ἐπισταμένως ξ τετύχοντο." 
αὐτὰρὶ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἕντο, 
μνησάμενοι" δὴ ἔπειτα φίλους ἔκλαιον! ἑταίρους, 
ovs Epaye™ Σκύλλη, γλαφυρῆς" ἐκ νηὸς ἑλοῦσα" 
κλαιόντεσσι δὲ τοῖσιν ἐπήλυϑεο νήδυμος ὕπνος. 
wos? ὃὲ τρίχα νυκτὸς ἔην, μετὰ δ᾽ ἄστρα βεβήκειν, 


309. ἔκλα ον. 311. ξήδυμος. 


. 301, ἢ ἔτι B A. 1. Κ. δία. Vi. 56, 133 ΕἸ. St. Ox.; ἀποκτα- 

303. ἀπομνύον M., ἐπώμνυον Stu. Vi. 5. 
309. δ᾽ ἤἥπειτα mas. x (ε Vi. iii) Eu. FI. St. 
ἀλλ᾽ Gre δὴ Schol. Ven. ad K. 252 bis, e Porphyr. 


312. 








ἐπὶ ἕσπερος ἦλθεν. — νήδυμος, really 
ήδυμος, see Buttm. Lezil. 81. 
312-23. ‘‘With the third watch set 
“in foul weather with a violent gale 
“and a gloomy sky. At dawn we 
“‘housed the ship in a natural cavern, 
“a haunt of the nymphs. I then called 
‘‘the ship’s company and renewed my 
‘“‘warning to abstain for fear of con- 
“‘gsequences, reminding my comrades 
“whose cattle they were.” 
_ 312. og, always in H. followed 
by dt, whether there is or is not (sce 
on δ. 400) anything in the sense to 
require dt: but in Hes, we have Opp. 
486, ἦμος κόκκυξ xoxxvger δρυὸς by 
πετάλοισι without δὲ added. — teéze, 
“the third watch’. Used as an adv. 
of time it takes gen. vexrog. The 
custom of dividing night into 3 watches, 
or rather 24 hours into 6, prevails still 
in our navy. Cf. K. 251—3 μάλα γὰρ 
νὺξ averar ἐγγύϑι δ᾽ ἠὼς, ἄστρα 
δὲ δὴ προβέβηκε, παροίχωκεν δὲ 
πλέων νύξ τῶν δυο μοιραων, τρι- 
τάτη δ᾽ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται; δηὰ 
Arat. 583 πλεῖον δέχα νυκτὸς ἰού- 
σης: π. ὃ. τρίχα in ε. 157 means “in 
three companies’, -- meta... βέ- 
βηκειν, ‘‘had shifted their position”’, 
as of course in 8 hours they would do.- 





DAY xxxIv.]| 





ὦρσεν" ἔπι ξαῆν ἄνεμον νεφεληγερέτα Ζεὺς 
λαίλαπι ϑεσπεσίῃ, σὺν" δὲ νεφέεσσι κάλυψεν 
315 γαῖαν ὁμοῦ καὶ πόντον" ὀρώρει δ᾽ οὐρανόϑεν νύξ. 
ἦμος δ᾽ ἠριγένεια φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Ἠὸς, 
νῆα μὲν ὡρμίσαμεν, κοῖλον" σπέος εἰφςερύσαντες" 
ἔνϑα δ᾽ ἔσαν νυμφέων καλοὶ χοροὶ ηδὲ ϑόωκον"5 
καὶ" τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀγορὴν ϑέμενος μετὰ πᾶσιν ἔειπον 
“δ φίλοι, ἐν γὰρ νηὶ ϑοῇ βρῶσίς τε πόσις τε 
ἔστιν, τῶν δὲ! βοῶν" ἀπεχώμεϑα, μή" τι πάϑωμεν᾽ 
δεινοῦ γὰρ ϑεοῦ aide βόες» καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, 
Ἠελίου,» ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει." 
ὃς ἐφάμην, τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο ϑυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 


). ἐσιξερύσαντες. 


ΟΔΎΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 313--324. 


319. ἔξειπον. 


281 


ae. 67—9 mar, 
Ὁ 8. 203—4 mar. 
ς β. 1 mar. 

ἃ ὅδ. 785 mar. 

e 84 mar. 

f 4; cf. v. 104 9. 
# 3. 26. 

ἢ ε. 174 mar. 

i χ 174. 

k cf. x. 176. 

Ι cf. x. 228. 

m 328, 

n N, 52. 

o 128 mar. 

p 4. 109 mac. 

q %. 475. 


--- - - --... 


322. ἐέφια. 


213: ὦρσε δ᾽ yk aman. 1. K. M. Stu. Etym. Mag., ὦρσεν BS & ct cum ras, 


: ξαὴν B dv. H.M. Stu. Vi.g Etym. Mag., fan» Hesych., 
fu. FI. Ro., -nv I. Κ΄ Vi. ii, -ἢ N. ex om. 


a ee I. 


ἐπιξαῆν @ A. N. 
31). ὡρμήσαμεν V., 


ὡρίσ. ἐκ ὡρμήσ. correct. aman. &, ἐλκύσαμεν Vi. 56, ἑλκύσαμεν Vi.5. 318. 


νυμφάων β, -«αἰων a; Boxor β. 
sup. et Vi. 133 var. ]., 
321. τῶνδε FI. Ro.; πάϑοιμεν Eu. 


Vi. 


313—8. ξαῆν, thus Aristar. marked 
the accent, and the tradition has pre- 
vailed. It seems, however, unreason- 
able, i, 6, if the Schol. on 8. 368, 
where ἄνεμος fens occurs, is right in 
describing it as an /Zolic accus. which 
should be fen». Herodian preferred 
ξαῆν᾽ . a8 if ξαῆνα, from a nom. in 
-ὴν (La R. p. 263). It is from £« ἄημι 
and corresponds in sense with δυσαὴς 
289 βμ. --- ὀρώρεέ x. τ. 1,, sec on t. 
ύο. -- HOG» see ON 312 sup. — ἤρι- 
γένεια κ' τ. Δ., see on β. 1. — ὧρ- 
μέσαριεν, seo App. F. 1 (10) (11). — 
σπέος, in x. 404 the stores and tackle 
are placed in similar shelter; here the 
entire ship. — χοροὲ, see on μ. 4. — 
ϑόωκοι, see on β. 14; the χοροὶ and 
ϑόωκοι are natural features in the 
rocks and beach, which, owing prob- 
ably to their fantastic and unusual 
forms, were assigned to the ‘‘nymphs”’; 
much as popular language speaks of 
“‘fairy-rings’’ in the grass. Such are 
especially common in basaltic or lime- 
stone rocks. In ». 103—g9 we have 
what is evidently a cavern of stalac- 
titic and other similar formations, For 
the nymphs see on £. 1ros—6. 


319. xara B, 
μῦϑον a BH. I. K. Μ. 


μύϑον FI,, πᾶσι vel -ow ε H. 
Stu. Vi. 56, 133, πᾶσιν rell. 


324. τοῖσι α B ε (et in 277) 1. K. M. N. 
133. 


410-- 23. ἀγορὴν, see on x. 188, and 
App. A. 4. It is possible that the oath 
taken in 3ο3-- might have been re- 
garded as referring only to the im- 
mediate occasion of the night in 283. 
The object now is to bind the whole 
ship’s company by deliberate assent. 
— τῶν dé, the δὲ is inferential, cor- 
respondent to preceding γὰρ; εἰ since 
there is ... let us therefore, etc. ἢ; 50 
inf. 354— 6, ov γὰρ τῆλε ... τὰς dé 
περίστησαν κ. τ. 4, — μή te πάϑ., 
the usual euphemism for death or 
destruction; cf. B. 179, “7 πού τι κα- 
κὸν πάσχωσιν ὀπίσσω. --- ὃς πάντ᾽ 
κι τ, 4., Sophocl. Frag. 284 Dind. gives 
the same attribute to Time, 0 πάνϑ᾽ 
ὁρῶν καὶ πάντ᾽ ἀκούων παᾶντ 
ἀναπτύσσει χρόνος, ef. ZEschyl. Fragi. 
178. 5, ὁ παντόπτας ἥλιος. 

324—38. ‘‘My words persuaded them, 
“but the wind blew South or East for 
‘‘a whole month. Whilst our store of 
“food held out, they abstained from 
“the cattle; when it was spent, they 
“took to fishing and fowling. I betook 
“myself to prayer and went a lonely 
“path to a sheltered spot, there washed 
““my hands and entreated the immortals 


282 





a x. 14 mar. 
»b J 632, A. 
=. 152 


ΟΑΥ̓ΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 325—333. 


[Day xxxIv. 


ry, μῆνα" δὲ πάντ᾽ ἄληχτορ" ἄει Νότος, οὐδές τις ἄλλος 325 


=. 12. γίγνετ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀνέμων, εἰ μὴ Εὐρός" te Νότος τε. 
¢ . ° 

a. 205 mar. ὃ δ᾽ siwe? μὲν σῖτον ἔχον καὶ oivov' ἐρυϑρὸν, 

6 γ. . ~ ° ’ 

ft. 860 mar τόφρα βοῶν ἀπέχοντο, λιλαιόμενοι" βιότοιο. 

g 321. Ad’ " ὃ ’ 4 ἐ , i ey k ’ 

h eo. 536 αλλ ore On νηὸς ἐξέφϑιτο'ὶ yea παντα, 

ι | 163. \ | » 4 3 ᾿ 9 ? 

k cae, δι sea, καὶ On! ἄγφην" ἐφέπεσκον αἀλητεύοντες avayxy, 


1 cf. 399, Χ΄ 9220. 


n ξ 368—9 mar. 
oO H 130. 
p 143 mar. 





———— _—— ..- 
---- 


327- 


ἰχϑῦς" ὑρνιϑάς τε, φέλας" ὃ τι χεῖρας ἵκοιτο, 
γναμπτοῖς ἀγκίστροισιν" ἔτειρε δὲ γαστέρα λιμός. 
δὴ τότ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀνὰ» νῆσον ἀπέστιχον, ὄφρα ϑεοῖσιν 


— eee eee ee - -. --.-- ----.---.. ee ee 


«οἵνον. 


325. ἄληκτος a ὅ ε Υ. K. Ν. Vi. 133 A. ex em. Vi. 5 8 man. 1. Eu. FI. Ro., 
@ Anutog Hesych., ἄλλ. B H.; wee ε M. Vi. 5 N. a man.t., ay « BH. Y. 


Apoll. Lex. Hesych. 


εὖρος &. 
recentt. 


327. 
328. τόφραδε a: ἀπέσχ. ε. 
Lex. Hesych. 


“to open us a way of escape. In 
answer they sent slecp upon my 
“eyes,’ 

328—32. Νότος, for this and Eurus, 
88 foul winds now, see on 127 sup. — 
εἴως, for this with τόφρα in the 
demonstrat. clause cf. T. 41—2, εἴως 
μέν ῥ᾽ ἀπάνευϑε ϑεοὶ... ἔσαν...., 
τόφρα δ᾽ ᾿4χαιοὶ μὲν μέγ᾽ ἐκύδανον: 
Φ. 602—6, elogo τὸν. . διώκετο teas 
τόφρ ᾽ ἄλλοι Τρῶες πεφοβημένοι ἦλθον. 
The proper correspondent of ἕως is of 
course τέως, cf. d.go—1, elog ἐγὼ... 
ἠλώμην, τείως μοι ἀδέλφεον ἄλλος 
ἔπεφνεν. But fas is used also ab- 
solutely 88 ἃ demonstrative: 80 γ. 126, 
ἔνϑ᾽ ἡ τοι εἴως μὲν ἔγω x. τ. 1... see 
note ad loc. and N. 143, ὡς Ἕκτωρ 
elas μὲν ἀπείλεε x. τ. λ., = “for a 
while’. It is succeeded in "both places 
by ἀλλ᾽ oté, introducing a changed 
state of things, and so here 329 inf. — 
aia, see on β. 289 for the quantity 
ete. (there nix); and notice the use of 
ἤια in N. 103 where of deer it is said 
that they λύκων ἤεα πέλονται, mean- 
ing food or prey, thus wholly losing 
the etymol. sense, which is something 
herbaceous or farinaceous. The case 
νηὸς ἐξέφϑιτο 7. π. is that which would 
have happened to Menelatis as de- 
scribed ὅδ. 363 by him, but for divine 
interposition, which now was besought 
in vain. — dy ἄγρην, in synizesis, 


326. yevet. mas. ix (@ B Vi. ii) Eu. ΕἸ. ., γείνετ᾽ & N.; 


ξι 


ἕως ε Ν. Vi. iii Eu. Ern., fa¢ a, slag B, εἴως Wo. et edd. 


330. ἐφέποντο a y Stu., -eoxoy Apoll. 


332. γαμπτοῖς Vi. 56, γναπτοὶς I. Stu. 


.--- Ἀ  -ὀὄὄ»ὄ:ὄ.-.---ςςς ee 





as ἄγρην has probably ἃ, see on 399 
inf. — γναριπτοῖς AYX. κ. τ. 1.. repeat- 
ing δ. 369, where it follows ἰχϑυάασκον, 
and is therefore more suitable. Eustath., 
however, mentions hooks as used in 
capturing sea birds. 

333—6. ἀπέστιχον, ὄφρα “.t.4., 
the reason for his seeking solitude was 
perhaps twofold; 1. that he distrusted 
his comrades and had to pray against 
their rashness, 2. that he probably 
hoped for the personal appearance of 
some deity in answer, cf. inf. εἴ τές 
μοι ὅδον φήνειξ νέεσθαι, such as is 
commonly granted only to favoured 
mortals alone; cf. χαλεποὶ δὲ ϑεοὲ 
φαίνεσθαι ἐναργεῖς, T. 131. If 80, 
οὐ γάρ πω πάντεσσι ϑεοὶ φαίνον-" 
ται ἐναργεῖς, x. 161, expresses the 
general principle, and the boast of 
Alcinotis in 7. 201—5, that the gods 
were specially familiar and intimate 
with the Phwacians, implies na peculiar 
privilege. Thusof Eidotheé 0.367. Menel. 
says 7] μ᾽ οἴω ἔρροντι συνήντετο 
νοσφιν ἑταίρων. So Pallas in x. 162 
is visible to Odys. alone and to -the 
dogs, but not to Telemachus, and to 
Achilles alone in A. 198. 80 Telem. 
“goes apart to the sea-shore, washes 
“his hands, and prays to Pallas’’, 
σχέδοθεν δέ οἵ ἦλθεν ᾿ἀϑήνη, β. 260 
—7. Such was probably the expecta- 
tion of Odys. now, and to this dis- 


349 


34 


ι 


DAY χχχιν. 


εὐξαίμην, ef τις" μοι ὁδὸν φήνειε" νέεσϑαι. 
335 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ διὰ νήσου ἰὼν ἤλυξα" ἑταίρους, 
χεῖρας a νιψάμενος 08° ἐπὶ σκέπας ἦν ἀνέμοιο, 8 
ἠρώμην παντεσσι ϑεοῖς .' οἱ Ὄλυμπον ἔχουσιν. 
οὗκ δ᾽ ἄρα μοι γλυκὺν ὕπνον" ἐπὶϊ βλεφάροισιν ἔχευαν. 
Εὐρύλοχος δ᾽ ἑτάροισι κακῆς" ἐξήρχετο βουλῆς" 
ἐκέχλυτέ! μευ μύϑων, κακά περ πάσχοντες ἑταῖροι" 
πάντες μὲν στυγεροὶ"" ϑάνατοι δειλοῖσι" βροτοῖσιν, 
λιμῷ δ᾽ οἴκτιστον» ϑανέεινν καὶ πότμον ἐπισπεῖν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγετ᾽, Ἠελίοιοα βοῶν ἐλάσαντες" ἀρίστας" 
ῥδέξομεν' ἀϑανάτοισι," τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν. 
εἰ δέ κεν εἰς ᾿Ιϑάκην ἀφικοίμεϑα, πατρίδα" γαῖαν, . 
αἶψά κεν Ἠελίῳ" Ὑπερίονι πίονα" νηὸν 
τεύξομεν, ἐν δέ κε ϑεῖμεν ἀγάλματαν πολλὰ καὶ ἐσϑλά"͵ 


334. εἶτις a DH. A. I. Ν. Vi. iii. FI; 


σιν &. 341. ϑάνατ. orv. ε. 342. 
et ἃ sup. N. jae, 
nostr. 347- é xe V. 56, 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΑΣ M. 334—347- 


pyvece N., φηένειε V. 
éntoney A 
ῤέξομεν M.; τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας vers. claudit in A., var. ], 
ἐνδὲ H. cum emend. 


283 


re 


1! 
ἃ εἴ. χ. 14], ef.¢ 29. 
Ὁ cf. γ. 173—65. 
ec cf. 0. 367, χ. 277. 
d β. 261 mar. 
» 210 mar. 
{ ¢. 240 mar. 
g ff. 395. 
h cf. z. 31. 
lip. 398. 
) Kx. 46, ξ. 337. 
| x. 189 mar. 
m ὦ. 414. 
n ἃ. 19 mar. 
Ὁ 2. 412 mar., Μὰ 
472; cf. X. 1 








338. βλεφαροῖ- 
243. ἀρίστους Stu., -ovg 


ἔνϑα vix perfecta, ἔνϑα κε 


Vi. s @ in war. a man, 2. ΕἾ. Ern., ἐν δὲ Wo. .» ἐν δέ κεν &, Eva καϑεῖμεν 


Vr. Vi. 


appointment he doubtless alludes in &. 
325—6, νῦν δή πέρ μευ ἄκουσον, ἐπεὶ 
πάρος οὔ ποτ᾽ ἄκουσας ῥαιομ ἐ- 
vou ote μ᾽ ἔρραιε κλυτὸς Ἐννοσίγαιος. 
— σχέπας, no doubt lest the wind 
should scatter his prayer before it 
went to heaven. 

338. ὕπνον, 80 x. 31, in a similar 
crisis: here the notion seems to be 
that Odys. was by this divine economy 
hindered from even witnessing the 
sacrilege, which he could not with- 
stand. 

339— 81. “‘Eurylochus, stood forth as 
“the leader of mischief. ‘Sufferers as 
‘““*we are, said he, let us choose the 
‘easiest death: famine is the most 
‘‘Sappalling. Let us drive to sacrifice 
‘‘these*cattle, and accompany it with 
‘Sn vow to raise an ample shrine with 
“‘costly offerings to the Sun-god on 
‘““‘reaching Ithaca. If, in wrath for 
‘*Shis cattle, he combine with the gods 
“*to wreck our ship — we perish: so 
““*be it: better that than die by inches 
‘“tamidst desolation here’.”’ 

341-7. Otvyegol ϑαν., cf. τηκε- 
dom στυγερῇ, 4. 201, νόσος στυ- 
γερὴ, ο. 408, στυγερὴ κῆρ, . 70, 
and with the sentiment, Thucyd. ILI. 








ec 


11, τῷ αἰσχίστῳ ὀλέϑρῳ λιμῷ τε- 
λευτῆσαι. For θάνατοι pl. ef, Virg. 
Min. X. 854, omnes per morles animam 
dare, (Lowe), — δέξομεν, probably 
epic subj. for -wuev. Tho whole 
proceeding is to be a sacred one in 
point of form, thus putting a devout 
face on the sacrilege — in the poet’s 
view — which they are intending; ef. 
the two motives coupled in §. 251, 
ϑεοῖσίν τε ῥέξειν αὐτοῖσί τε δαῖτα 
πένεσϑαι. --- ὠἐφικοέμεϑα x. t.i., the 
sequence of moods is rather unusual. 
There is no authority for -ὠμεϑα here, 
though Thiersch would have it so (Gr. 
Gr. 330, 5 b, Ni.). — vevgouey is 
fut, indie. with κεν, and ϑεῖμεν 2 aor. 
optat. with xe, A parallel is found in 
X. 41-3, αἴϑε θεοῖσι φίλος τοσσύνδε 

ἐνοιτο (optat. like ἀφικοίμεϑα) 
ὕσσον ἐμοί᾽ τάχα κέν & κύνες καὶ γυ- 
πες ἔδονται (fut. like τεύξομεν) xet- 
μενον᾽ ἢ κέ μοι αἰνὸν ἀπὸ πραπίδων 
ἄχος ἔλϑοι (opt. like ϑεῖμεν): see 
App. A. 9 (7). This vow of a temple 
to be dedicated is the sole instance of 
the kind in H. and it was never per- 
formed. The nearest example to it is 
that in K. 57o—1, where Odys., hav- 
ing returned from a successful enter- 


284 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 348—358. {pay χχχσιν. 









a Θ. 231, 3. 573; 
ef, &. 3. 

b 4. 63. 

ς Y.168; εἴ. δ. 511. 

d 17.861, ef. E.852. 


εἰ δὲ χολωσάμενός te βοῶν" ὀρϑοκχραιράων, 


vy ἐθέλῃ ὀλέσαι, ἐπὶ" δ᾽ ἕσπωνται ϑεοὶ ἄλλοι, 


anna | He δηϑὰ στρεύγεσϑαι, ἐὼν ἐν νήσῳ ἐρήμῃ."» 

gf 384 mar. aot ἔφατ᾽ Εὐρύλοχος, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἤνεον ἄλλοι Exatgor. 
Ῥ} mar, 9 ᾿ - ’ Γ 

i 1. 539 mar. αὐτίκα δ᾽ Ἠελίοιο" βοῶν ἐλάσαντες ἀρίστας 

κἀν Be) mar. ἐγγύϑεν" οὐ γὰρ τῆλε νεὸς! κυανοπρῴροιο 

m Pte 1.402." βοσκέσκονθ᾽ ἕλικες" καλαὶ! βόες εὐρυμέτωποι" 

ο Ν. 180. τὰς" δὲ περιστήσαντο, καὶ εὐχετόωντο" ϑεοῖσιν. 

> ζ, ὁ28, τ. 297. , ’ , 4 , 

a, ὃ. 604 mar. φυλλαο δρεψάμενοι τέρενα δρυοςν ὑψικόμοιο" 


τς io, τι οὐ γὰρ ἔχον κρῖι λευκὸν ἐὐσσέλμου" ἐπὶ νηός. 


348. βοῶν ἕνεκ᾽ Vi. ς post ras. Vr. Vi. s0 © glossa, ὀρϑοκεράων Vi. iii (133 
post ras.). 349. ἐθέλει α K. Stu. Vi. 133, ἐθέλησ᾽ Vr.; Eoxovrat mss. x (Vi. 
omn, €) Eu. Fl, -ονται ὅ M., ἔσπωνται Fl, ἕπονται a@ BH. I. K. Stu., δὲ σπὼν- 
tat Bek. 350. χανὼν ἐκ A; amo & 351. στρέγγεσθϑαι var. 1. H. 353. ἀρέ- 
στους y Stu., -τους et a sup. N., -rag ὅ et ov sup. a. 354. νεὼς I. Stu. Vr. Vi. 
50, 133 N. ex em. -ὡς et o sup. A.H.K. 356. περιστήσαντο mss. xvii (α β 
y ὅ Ἡ. Vi. omn.) Eu. Fl, περὶ στήσ I. 357. pudda δὲ mss. ix (« H. Vi. ii) 
Fl; ἐρεψάμενοι var. 1. Vi. 56, hoc et δρεί. V. 


— .. a a A TR 


prise upon which the blessing of ‘‘oak leaves in default of barley and 
Athené had been invoked, sets up the ‘water for lack of wine, sacrificed and 
spoils to her on the stern of his galley, “ate them with the usual formalities.”’ 
ope feos ἑτοιμασσαΐίατ Αϑήνῃ. 353—6. ἐλάσαντες ... ἐγγύϑεν 
348—51. ὀρϑοκχραιραων, tho latter οὐ yag... τὰς δὲ περίστησαν τε, 
element is κί Jeatoa from κέρα-ος, like the sent. is slightly irregular, since 
νέχιρα from νεαρὸς : for the ecpith., the δὲ corresponds to the γὰρ of a 
applied also to ships, sec App. F. 1 clause (see on 320—1) which, strictly 
(5). — εἰ δὲ... ἐθέλῃ ... ἔἕσπων- speaking, is parenthet., being inserted 
tat, with this 254 alternative we have as if to explain ἐγγύϑεν. — περέστη- 
the subj., whereas with the previous day, 80 B. 410, βοῦν τε περίστη- 
one 345—7 the optat.; this is because σαν τε, where the act being conjoined 
the latter is looked upon as more, the with οὐλοχύτας ἀνέλοντο, seems to be 
former as less, probable. — πρὸς part of the sacrificial formality: Ni. 
κύμα χανὼν, cf. ἐπεὶ πίεν ἁλμυρὸν compares y. 439-54, in which each 
vdwg, δ. 511; and with the form of οἵ Nestor’s six sons has a share in the 
the sentiment O. s11—2, βέλτερον ἢ ministry of the sacrifice. — εὐχετό- 
ἀπόλεσϑαι Eva χρόνον ἠὲ βιῶναι, wrto, in the sense of Eusylochus’ 
ἢ Onda στρεύγεσϑαι ἐν αἰνῇ δηιο- ' words in 34s—7, implying a vow to 
τῆτι. τστρεύγεσϑαι » with var. 1. that effect. 
στρέγγεσθαι, akin to oteayy-evea: cf. ͵ : 
ἐι 2) ὦ 4 oer 357—8. φυλλα ... SQUOS, some 
oo Eee eOe ae” (ner) tig Yeketable substance, ἴο aerve κα the 
notion is that of life being squeezed analogue to barley, was required. The 


. oak was perhaps selected as having 
ont, by wore ine ΩΣ δ Aristoph. furnished human food before corn super- 
. ) . 


seded its mast: cf. Hes. Opp. 232—3, 

352—6s. “His words persuaded them: δρῦς ἄκρη μέν te φέρει βαλάνους, 
“the cattle were grazing near the ship: μέσσῃ δὲ μελίσσας. — κρῖ, see on 
“they drove off the best, and, using 0. 41. 


βούλομ᾽ ἅπαξ πρὸς κῦμα χανὼν" ano' ϑυμὸν ὀλέσσαι, 350 


3) 


ow 


DAY xxxtv.]| 


αὐτὰρ ἐπεί δ᾽ εὔξαντο καὶ" ἔσφαξαν καὶ ἔδειραν, 
360 μηρούς" τ᾽ ἐξέταμον κατά" τε κνίσῃ ἐκάλυψαν, 
δίπτυχα ποιήσαντες, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν δ᾽ ὠμοϑέτησαν᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ εἶχον μέϑυ λεῖψαι" ἐπ᾽ αἰϑομένοις ἱεροῖσιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὕδατι σπένδοντες ἐπώπτων ἔγκατα" πάντα. 
αὐτὰρ' ἐπεὶ κατὰ μῇρ᾽ ἐκάη, καὶ σπλάγχν᾽ ἐπάσαντο, 
365 μίστυλλόν τ’ ἄρα τἄλλα καὶ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσιν ἔπειραν. 
καὶ τότε μοι βλεφάρων ἐξέσσυτοξ νήδυμος" ὕπνος" 
βηνὶ δ᾽ ἰέναι ἐπὶλ νῆα Bony καὶ ϑῖνα ϑαλάσσης. 
ἀλλ᾽ὶ ὅτε δὴ σχεδὸν ἦα κιὼν νεὸς ἀμφιελίσσης, 
καὶ τότε μὲ κνίσης ἀμφήλυϑεν" ἡδὺς ἀϊτμή" 
οἰμώξας" δὲ ϑεοῖσι wet’ ἀθανάτοισι γεγώνευν"» 
“Zeb. πάτερ ἠδ᾽ ἄλλοι μάκαρες ϑεοὶ αἰὲν ἐόντες, 
ἢ μὲ μάλ᾽ εἰς ἄτην κοιμήσατε νηλέϊ ὕπνῳ, 


264. ἐκάξη. 66. ξήδυμος. 


359 καὶ οὐλοχύτας προβάλοντο α sed in mar. nostr. a man. 2. 
363. σπεύδοντες I. 
365. μέστυλον ε H.; τ᾽ ἄλλα mss, xi (y H. Vi. 
ἔπειρον N, Stu. ct cum nota err. ὧς post hune 
367. θαλάττης et 431 &. 
369. poe A. I. Κι. Stu. Vi. ς ΕἸ.; κνίσσης 
mss. xii (α β ε H. Vi. omn.) Eu. Schol. ad B. 4233 


a Bel. M. Vi. iii A. ex em. 
A., -yzv ἐπάσαντο a β et rell. 
omn. ), τἄλλα α β ὅ Ἡ.-. N. FIL, 
v. ἴῃ ὦ y K, sequitur A. 466. 
M., -ὡς et o sup. H., νηὸς K. Eu. 


a, ἡδεῖ ἀστμὴ Schol. ad Φ, 363. 
μάλ᾽ K,; 


OATZZEIAS M. 359—372. 


368. ἀμφιιξελέσσῃς. 


285 


a A, 459, B. 422 
—4. 

Ὁ cf. y. 9, 456. 

ce γ. 457-8 mar, 

ἃ γ. 460 mar., 4. 
1158. 

e A. 110, P. GA. 

f y. 464—2 mar. 

g ¢. 373, 438. 

ι δ. 793 mar. 

i 9. 303 mar, 

k δ. 779 mar. 

1 x. 156-7 mar. 

m ¢. 122 mar. 

n ef. 5,174, π. 290. 

ο X. 3. 

p t. 47, g. 161. 

q ἃ. 7 mar. 

τ cf. x. 68—69. 





369. Fndve. 


360. κνίέσσῃ 
364. σπλάγχνα πάσαντο 


468. νεὼς a G. I. 


ro ἡδὺς in mar. νήδυμος 


372. ἦ μάλα μ᾽ Ν. Vr. Vi. so Ro., 7 κε 
. xoumloute St. 


a a Rt -.- 


359—65, see on γ. 456—62. With 
Ξνέσσῃ cf. ᾧ. 363, where it means the 
fat which simmers on the surface ‘of 
water in which pork is boiled. Eustath. 
on this pass. notes that some regarded 
it there as a neut. pl., τὰ xvéon, sing. 
κνῖσος, but this he rejects as un-Ho- 
meric. — μέϑυ, cf. ἐπὶ δ᾽ αἴϑοπα 
οἶνον λεῖβε, γ. 459: this was on 
(ἐπὶ) the parts sacrificially burnt, — 
ἔγκατα has dat. ἔγκασι, A. 438. — 
LR > see on y. 456. Ptolem. Aseal. 
rea μῆρε (dual) xan, comparing ὅσσε 
dual. It is against this that, in 7. 456 
—61 the μηρία of 456 has πάντα applied 
to it, and therefore cannot easily be 
viewed as in force dual; and these 
seem to be identical with the μῆρ᾽ of 

y. 461. - 

Τ᾽ 66-73. “T shook off sleep; but, 
“while on the way to rejoin my com- 
“trades, the savoury smell came about 
“me in the air. I exclaimed in pas- 
“sionate energy against the gods, who 


bad thus lulled me to my woe, while 
‘“‘my comrades had transgressed.’’ 
366—72. γνήδυρμιος, sce Buttm. Lewil. 
81 in favour of ἤδυμος. -- ἡδὺς 
ἀϊιμιὴ, see on ὅδ. 442 and cf. ε. 467. 
— μετ᾽, Bekk., Hom. Bl. p. 284, 
suggests μέγ᾽, comparing X. 34, μέγα 
δ᾽ οἰμώξας éyeyover: but Odys. speaks 
as though, by having sought the gods 
in that sequestered spot and their 
having answered by sleep, he was 
virtually in their presence on waking. 
— γεγώνευν, see on 181 sup. and on 
2. 400. — εἰς atyy, to my woe, i.e. | 
as sharing in the penalty due to my 
comrades. It is true, he had escaped 
their sin, and therefore might individu- 
ally escape their destruction. Yet this 
opening on the side of hope does not 
strike him at once. His thoughts are 
for his comrades: their ἄτη is his atn, 
see on 375 inf., ἔκταμεν ἡμεῖς. On this 
characteristic of Odys, see App. E. 


(12). 


246 


a A. 272 mar. 
bel. K. 48. 

e 133 mar, | 
dd. 305. 

ve y. 166 war. 

f 359. 

κ 2. 32. 

h 4.44; cf. ε. 384. 
i ef. ν. 128 segq. 
k e. 7 mar, 

1 ¢. 479; ef. By 743. 
In σ΄. 104 οἱ sepius. 
n § 92, 95. 


— — - 





373. «ἔργον. 


314--οὸο. ἡ quidam, Schol. Ven. ad I’. 277, 
374. ὦκυς δ᾽ multi, h., wxa supr. lin. α: ἠελέοιο VY. in 
375. ἔκταν ἑταῖροι By ὅ (Eraig.) ε A. M. 
N. Vr. Vi. iii Fl., ἔκταν᾽ K., &xtavov Vi. so, 
h., in mar. a man. 1. @ Wo. et edd. recentt., ἔχτειν et ay sup. a. 


373. ἐμητήσαντο a, éunttac. ὅ. 
cf. Schol. ad δ, 79. anv 


lem. ef. ad 133. 375—89. ἡ M. 


ev. K. N. Vi. ili. 





373. μέγα ἔργον, “enormity”: the 
samc term is applied to the deeds of 
the suitors ὦ. 458, and to their re- 
tributive slaughter by Odys., ὦ. 426, 
also to the unnatural union of ἔπι- 
καάστη, 4. 272. The sin of the crew 
here turns on the notion, that the lives 
of the cattle were essentially sacred 
and that human life was not. There 
seemed no escape from the alternative 
stated by Euryl., and the offence would 
be one which would be entitled to be 
viewed, as Aristotle says, Eth. Nicom. 
II., with pardon and perhaps with pity. 
Yet the feelings of the poet were wholly 
on the other side and they are re- 
garded, as Zegisthus, as having brought 
on their doom σφετέρῃσιν ἀτασταλίῃ- 
σιν, a. 7, cf. α. 34—6, nor does he 
anywhere bestow a word of compas- 
sion on their fate, although the offence 
was such as almost any one would 
under the circumstances have been 
guilty of, and was accompanied with 
a vow of recompense, which went far 
to deprive it of intentional sacrilege. 
Nothing but the single act done is 
allowed to be regarded in the question 
of guilt; and that act is one (as we 
should say) of a purely ceremonial 
character. It would be difficult to find 
in all heathen antiquity a sin in which 
the moral element is so wholly lack- 
ing, or rather, in which all ethical 
considerations plead so strongly in 
favour of the offenders, But as men 
stuck to revenge, as dignified and 
noble, sce one, §53; so they probably 


OATZZEIAL M. 373--- 279. 





[DAY χχχιν. 


‘of δ᾽ ἕταροι μέγα" ἔργον ἐμητίσαντου μένοντες." 
ὠκέα δ᾽ Ἠελίῳ- Ὑπερίονι ἄγγελος ἦλϑεν, 

“αμπετίη τανύπεπλος.," 6° of Boag ἔκταμεν ἡμεῖς. 

αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἀϑανάτοισιξ μετηύδα, χωόμενος" κῆρ᾽ 
«Ζεῦ! πάτερ" ἠδ᾽ ἄλλοι μάκαρες ϑεοὶ αἰὲν ἐόντες. 

᾿εἴσαι! δὴ ἑτάρους “αερτιάδεω" Ὀδυσῆος, 

οἵ μευ βοῦς ἔκτειναν ὑπέρβιον," ἧσιν ἐγώ γε 





---------- -᾿....... 


375. «οι. 


ἔχταμεν ἡμεὶς βὶ H. sic Aristar., 
378. τέδαι 


379. Of we &; ἔκτεινον et a sup. a man. 2. @. 





deemed retribution the only course 
worthy of the gods. 

374—90. ‘“‘Lampetié the nymph 
“brought at once the news to the Sun- 
‘“‘god. In the assembly of immortals he 
“appealed to them all to witness and 
“avenge his loss of his cattle — his 
‘“‘delight as he rose and set day by 
‘‘day — failing that vengeance, he would 
“descend to Aides and shine among 
“the dead. Zeus replied, bidding him 
‘still gladden heaven and earth with 
‘this rays; for he himself would splinter 
“the offenders’ ship with his thunder 
‘tin mid-sea. (This I heard from Ca- 
‘‘lypsd who had it from Hermes.)”’ 

3)4--ον. ἄγγελος, the Scholl. en- 
quire why the Sun-god ‘‘who sees and 
hears all things’, 323 sup., should need 
a messenger to apprise him of a fact 
which closely concerned himself? But 
the answer is to be found in the an- 
thropomorphic limitations spoken of in 
note on ὅδ. 379, which see. — Aagexe- 
tin, see on 132 sup. — τανύπεπλος, 
the notion seems based on the contour 
of the figure distending the robe. — 
ὃ, = ὅτι, see 4. 120, E. 433, Θ. 32. 
— ἔχταμεν ἡμεῖς, the other reading, 
ἔκταν ἑταῖροι, doubtless arose from 
the fact (which the hero, uniting his 
comrades with himself here disregards, ) 
that he had no personal hand in the 
slaughter, and from a wish to bring 
the text into harmony with that fact. 

378—83. εἶσαι δὴ, ‘do panish’’: 
ef. δὴ with a negative imper., μὴ δή 
μοι ϑάνατόν ye tagavda, i. 488. — 


375 











DAY XXxxIv.| OATZZEIAZ Μ. 380—392. 287 
380 χαίρεσκον μὲν ἰὼν εἰς" οὐρανὸν ἀστερόεντα, ὁ τ ST mar. 
ἠδ᾽ ὁπότ᾽" ἂψ ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἀπ’ οὐρανόϑεν προτραποίμην.,ς «7. 58. 
εἰ δέ μοι οὐ τίσουσι βοῶν ἐπιεικέ᾽ ἀμοιβὴν, 1d 2. 164 mar. 
δύσομαι εἰς "Atdao4 καὶ ἐν" νεκύεσσι φαείνω." . *. a 
tov! δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προςέφη νεφεληγερέτα Ζεὺς}, y 


385 “HEAL, ἡ τοι μὲν σὺ μετ᾽ ἀϑανάτοισιξ φάεινε 
καὶ ϑνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν ἐπὶ ξείδωρον ἄρουραν᾽ 
τῶν δέ x ἐγὼ τάχα via Bony ἀργῆτι κεραυνῷ 
τυτϑὰὶ βαλὼν κεάσαιμικ μέσῳ ἑνὶ οἴνοπι! πόντῳ." 

ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐγὼν ἤκουσα Καλυψοῦς" ἠυκόμοιο᾽ 
3y0 ἢ δ᾽ ἔφη Ἑρμείαο" διακτόρου αὐτὴ ἀκοῦσαι. 





g y. 2-3; cf. 8. 3. 
h 9. 249, ε. 128 mar. 
i 114. 

Κη. 250. 

| cf. », 32. 

ἢ J. 452 mar. 
no. 319. 

υ 93. 50 mar. 

p cf. Y, 252. 








αὐτὰρο ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα κατήλυϑον ἠδὲ ϑάλασσαν, |4 ν- δ4; ef. x. 173, 
» ” ‘ Ww? ~ . ζ 143. 
νείκεονῬῬ ahdotev ἄλλον éEnioradoyv,’ ovdé™ te μῆχος |r B. 945,1. 249. 


a .΄΄΄ὦἝ͵.. ..--΄΄-΄-“Φ΄ὖΠὖ ΦΔὖὖΔΟὃἝὮἪ’  .ὕἰἰὄ΄΄ὖὃἌῳἉΑ-ὦὃΡὕὝνὙὺ-Ὁἷ΄ἷἝἽἝὝ͵,.. "ῆὐὙ΄΄“΄ὀ ὋςὋἴἝὮἝὍἝὩ-΄ρΦ-.πἐἠ΄---ὦὸὃὸὺ7-ἰ΄΄΄ὖ Ὸ0.Ά6΄.Β.΄ὃὦὦὕὕἥὄὄὄἧ΄΄ἧ.ἔ...Ξ:,.ς΄ -ὦἷἷἝἼἾἼἪἝἪ..-. . 


382. ἐπιξεικέ᾽,͵ 


383. “AF cao. 


388. βοένοπι. 


----.... ae 


381. ἂν sup. ὁπότ᾽ inseruit a; προτρεποίμην Vi. 56, -toox- Vi. 5, προτρά- 


moe &. 385. ἤτοι a B ε; ov μὲν 8. 


388. ἐπὶ N.; τριχϑὰ Zenod., h. 390. 


αὐτοῦ y G. Stu. Vr. Vi.so M. sup. 391. κατήλθομεν a; θάλατταν ε, et 404 


— ee ...  ῬῬ.... 





χαέρφρεσχον ... προτραποίέμην, 5800 
for tense and mood App. Α. 9 (20). — 
εἰ δέ μοι οὐ τ., for similar use of 
ov, to exhibit the objective character 
of the negative supposed, cf. B. 274, 
εἰ δ᾽ οὐ κείνου γ᾽ ἐσσὶ γόνος (Ni.). 
- ἠἐμοιβὴν, for this with genit. de- 
pending cf. y. 58—9, δίδου χαρίεσσαν 
ἀμοιβὴν... ἀγακλειτῆς ἑκατόμβης (Ni.). 
— δύσομαιει ... φαείνω, for fut. ind. 
thus coupled with subj. see App. A. 9 
(10). Examples occur in other poets, as 
feschyl. Pers. 118—21, μὴ πόλις πύ- 
ϑηται καὶ τὸ πόλισμα ἔσσεται, 
Pind. Ol. VI. 39—40, ὄφρα βάσομεν 
.«-ἕκωμαι te. For the sense Lowe 
compares Aristoph. Nub. 584, ὁ δ᾽ 
“Ἥλιος, τὴν ϑρυαλλίδ᾽ εἰς ἑαυτὸν εὐ- 
ϑέως συνελπύσας, οὐ φανεῖν ἔφασκεν 
υμῖν. δύυσομαι clearly means “will go 
down;”” cf. δύσετο δ᾽ ἠέλιος y. 487, 
497 εἰ alibi, 

385-8. ἡ toe μὲν OD... φαεινε, 
“Nay, do thou go on shining”’. —- Geé- 
ὅὄωρον aQ@., sce on & 463 and ὃ. 41. 
— τυτϑὰ, belongs to κεαάσαιμί κε, 
lit. “will split their ship up smail’’, = 
will splinter it; cf. Hes. Opp. 247, 
véiag ἐν πόντῳ Κρονίδης ἀποτίνυ- 
ται αὐτῶν (the impious). 

389—90. I cannot but think these 


“TER, 392: αλλοε B, adios y. 


lines by a later hand. They betoken 
critical sagacity rather than epic 
simplicity and belong to the school of 
ξητήματα or ἀπορίαι and their λύσεις 
or explanations. No listener to the 
early ἔπος would have cared to ask 
how Odys. came by the knowledge. 
For dtaxtogov see Buttm. Lezil. 40. 


291-402. ““‘We came down to the 
“shore, my comrades throwing the 
‘‘blame on each other, but it was past 
“remedy: — the oxen were dead. The 
‘‘zods began to show omens of dis- 
“pleasure; for the hides crept about, 
“and the flesh lowed like living beeves. 
“Six days the feast lasted. On the 
“seventh the gale abated and we put 
‘tto sea, hoisted mast and spread sail.”’ 


392—3. velxeor x.t.4., the constr. 
would seem simpler with ἄλλοϑεν ἄλ- 
Log or ἄλλος ἄλλον, but in reality it 
is equally simple. Each man who is 
the object of recrimination stands in 
turn on a different side, and so with 
each fault- finder. — ἐπισταδὸν, 
“pointedly’’, lit. ‘making a stand αἱ 
him’’, denotes the earnestness with 
which each sought some one else on 
whom to fix the blame, Obs. the im- 
perf. tense of a sustained action, — 


“{ 


288 


a γ. 118--4; ef. 4. ! 
28. 


b 365 mar.: ef. ©. 


30, ¢. 394. 
en. 50. 


dz. 80 mar.; cf. 
&. 249-—52. 


δι. 172 mar. | 

f 343 mar. | 

goef. ε. 76. 

h ef. Y, 220. 

i φ. 102, Ζ. 357. . 

κε. 390-1 mar. 

{ 168, 426. 

m 314, 408, 4. 306. 

n 293 mar. ἱστὸν" 

oe. TT mar. 

pe. 543 mar., 6. 
301—2. 








ἀλλ᾽ Gres δὴ 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙ͂ΑΣ Μ. 393—404. 


[DAY xxxIv. 





εὑρέμεναι δυνάμεσθα᾽ βόες δ᾽ ἀποτέϑνασαν ἤδη. 
τοῖσιν δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτα ϑεοὶ τέραα" προὔφαινον" 
εἷρπον μὲν ῥινοὶ, χρέα δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽" ὀβελοῖς ἐμεμύκειν, 305 
ὀπταλέα" τὲ καὶ dua βοῶν δ᾽ ὡς γίγνετο φωνή. 
ἑξῆμαρ μὲν ἔπειτα ἐμοὶ " ἐρέηρες ἑταῖροι 
:δαένυντ᾽, Ἠξελίοιοῖ βοῶν ἐλάσαντες ἀρίστας" 
ἕβδομον ἥμαρ ἐπὶ Ζεὺς! ϑῆχε Κρονίων, 
καὶ τότ᾽ Κ ἔπειτ᾽ ἄνεμος μὲν ἐπαύσατο! λαίλαπι" ϑύων 4ος 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αἷψ᾽ ἀναβάντες" ἐνήκαμεν εὐρέϊ πόντῳ, 
στησάμενοι ἀνά ϑ᾽ ἱστία λεύκ᾽ ἐρύσαντες. 
GAA’P ὅτε δὴ τὴν νῆσον ἐλείπομεν, οὐδέ τις ἄλλη 
φαίνετο γαιάων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐρανὸς 70? ϑάλασσα, 





397. ἐρέξηρες. 
303. ἀποτέθϑνασαν εἰ # sup. ο1]., ἀποτέϑ'.. mss. xiii (a 8 y © Vi. iii) Eu. Fi. Ern. 


Ox., axet. S We Wo. Di. Bek. 


τέρεα Vr., sic et a sup. M.; προύφανον β. 
-woxey Ro, var. ἰ. St, 


EMVHEL Ye a, sic et ev sup. M., 


394. τέραα a BAO, τεραα &, τέρατα vy. A. K., 


394. εἶρπον δὲ Vr.; ὀβελοῖσιν « K. ; 
-μύκεον & Vr. 396. 


ὡς a A. I. Ν Vi. so Eu., ὡς B oH. Fl; γένετο mas. xvi (α By ὅ ε HH. Vi. 


omn.), rN 398. 


ἐλόωντες ὅ ΕΟ. A. Vi. 5, 56 ΕἸ. @ in mar. H. var. 1, 


ἐλ- Vi. , ἐλάσαντες a B H. Vi. 50; ἀρίστους y Stu., -τὰρ et sup. ovs a. 
300. ὅτε, @ 6H. I. K. Μ. Sta. FL, ὅτε O° N., ὅτε Vi. ii, ὅτ᾽ EBS. & Vi. 133. 
402. for’ 6. 


δυνάμει. is of course imperf. too. — 
ἀποτέϑνασαν, syncopated plupert. 
comp. ἔχταν, 3° plur. for ἔκτασαν, 
which shows that the 15 sing. of this 
would probably be ἀπέτεϑνᾶν. 


394—6. avelx’ ἔπειτα, this recalls 
us to the time of the slaying, roasting, 
etc, “immediately on” the act spoken 
of just before as completed in ἀπετέϑ. 
_— προύφαινον, again imperf. — and 
so again ἐμερύκχειν, since μέμυκα is 
in sense present; cf, ὃ ὃ μακρὰ με- 
μυκὼς ἕλκετο, Σ. 580. For ape 
οβέλοις οἵ, Δ΄. 30, βόες ἀργοὶ ὀρέχϑεον 
ἀμφὶ σιδήρῳ, and. 394, σὶξ᾽ ὀφϑαλ- 
μὸς ἐλαινέω περὶ poy λῷ. — ὀπτα- 
Aéa τε, cf. for the force of ictus ap- 
Pnoeped τε φαρέτρην, A. 45. 

397—402. &§Huag, how Odys. him- 
self subsisted does not appear. We 
must suppose that at any rate he did 
not partake of the forbidden food. As 
the poct finds no difficulty in his hang- 
ing all day in the tree and floating 
nine days on the raft, 437 447 inf., 
obviously without food, it is idle to 
enquire, — ἐρέηρες, this like ἀμύ- 


μων applied to Hgisthus, a, 29, is a 
good instance of a fixed epithet stick- 
ing to its word, even when the con- 
nexion makes it least applicable. — 
ἐλάσαντες, the v, l. ἐλόωντες would 
suit δαίνυντ᾽ ina strictly imperf. sense: 
‘continued driving off and eating’. — 
δὴ ἕβδομιον, similarly -ἢ and a- 
suffer synizesis in a. 226, ὅδ. 165, μ. 
330, and -7 o- in 7. 261; see these and 
other cxamples collected, Bekk. Hom, 
Bl. p. 1}. -- ἐνήκαμεν » 866 ON 293 
sup. — ἱστὸν ... ἑστέα, see App. F. 
1 (6) (7). 

403—19. ‘‘As we were leaving the 
“island, with sea and sky all around 
“us, 8 black storm-cloud overcast our 
“ship. Her further course was short. 
‘A squall from the North West snapped 
“the fore-stays, bringing down the 
“mast with its tackle into the hold. 
“It fell with a crash on the steers- 
“man’s skull and he dropped dead 
“overboard. Zeus aimed his lightning 
“at the ship, she reeled amid the sul- 
‘‘furous fume, and the crew fell off 
“into the waves and were seen no 
“‘more.”’ 








κύμασιν ἐμφορέοντο, ϑεὸς δ᾽ ἀποαίνυτο“- νόστον. ὃς 


413. ὃ δὲ δὲ ξαρνευτῆρι FeFounsss. 








et πουλὺν G., πολὺν M. 


- --—, 


406. νηὸς ἐπὶ β, ὑπὲρ a dD H.; ἐπ᾽ pro ὑπ᾽ ε. 
408. κεκληγὸς α: 


DAY XxxI1v.] ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ Μ. 405—419. 289 
405 δὴ τότε κυανέην" νεφέλην ἔστησεν Κρονίων ἘΣ at 
νηὸς: ὕπερ γλαφυρῆς, ἤχλυσε δὲ πόντος ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς. “πω mer. 
ει 9 ͵ 8 9 4 d ο. 494. 

ἡ δ᾽ ἔϑει οὐ μάλα πολλὸν ἐπὶ yodvov: αἶψα γὰρ ἦλθεν ο ξ 198. ες 
ι , \ , ef. με. 25 
nexdnyas' Ζέφυρος." μεγάλῃ σὺν λαίλαπι" ϑύων: = | £ cif. 421, 4.208 
ἰστοῦ δὲ xgordvovs' ἔρρηξ᾽ ἀνέμοιοι ϑύελλα kz. 346 of 68. 
3 Ρ 4 9 tg ind ‘ l ᾿ 390, 480, λ 9, 
410 ἀμφοτέρους" ἰστὸς δ᾽ ὀπίσω πέσεν, Gaia! τε πάντα Ε 151. 
0. . 
εἰς ἄντλον" κατέχυνϑ᾽ " ὃ δ᾽ ἄρα πρυμνῇ" ἐνὶ vyl- |r a AT ταν Ως 
nants κυβερνήτεω κεφαλὴν, σὺνο δ᾽ ὀστέ᾽ ἄραξεν ν εἰ ἈΞ wa 
’ ” ~ a > ~ ’ . 385, IT. 
πάντ᾽ ἄμυδις» κεφαλῆς" ὃ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀρνευτῆρι « eouxads| ty 309 mar. 
, 9 ’ ’ ‘ 9 , δ. γ. mar 
κάππεσ᾽ ἀπ᾿" ἰκριόφιν, λέπε" δ᾽ ὀστέα Puuos' ayyvag. |' ξ 108 mar 
4 >” , , ν ᾿ ee. . 305 
415 Ζευς" δ᾽ «ἄμυδις βρόντησε καὶ ἔμβαλε" νηὶ κεραυνόν" δ᾽ oa" ww. sss, 
ἣ δ᾽ ἐλελίχϑη" πᾶσα, Διὸς" πληγεῖσα κεραυνῷ, «Ὁ: 9: 
ἐν δὲ ϑεείουυ πλῆτο' πέσον δ᾽ ἐκ’ νηὸς ἑταῖροι. y Θ. ΗΝ τὴ μὰ 
οἱ δὲ κορώνῃσιν"᾽ ἵκελοι περὶ νῆαῦῦ μέλαιναν ΕΟ 
| bb β', 480 
α. 9, ξ. 809. 


418. Fénehou, 


407. ἔϑε᾽ vr. Vi. 50; πολὺν 
ν pro σὺν Vi. 5, 56. 4il. 


νηὶ a N. 412. κυβερνήτεο a. 413. ἄμυδις γ K. Stu. 414. ἐπ᾽ Ve Ἢ 
ἄμυδις Κ. Vi. ς; κεραυνῷ α K. Stu. Vi. 5 A. 8 man. 1, 417. ἐκ δὲ M. cum 
var, 1. ἐν, ἐν δὲ θέοιο ἐπλ. €; πλεῖτο a; ἅπασα (notat mendam inf.) @, 418. 


ἕκελοι Vi. ς. 


419. ἐφόρεοντο Ν. Vi. iii Eu., épeg. Stu. 





408—11. κεκληγὼς, 866 On 256 sup. 
-- Ζέφυρος, sce on 289 sup. — προ- 
τόνους ... ὅπλα ... ἄντλον ἰχρι- 
ὄφιν, see App. F. τ (6) (4). --- πρφυμινῇ 
(or πρύμνῃ), the adj., says Herodian, 
is πρυμνὸς (oxyton): where, standing 
absolutely it has the force of a noun, 
most texts give πρύμνη; so ¥. 84, ὥς 
ἄρα τῆς πρύμνη μὲν αείρετο. Some 
regard it thus always when with ψηὺς, 
as though two nouns in apposition. On 
this view, supported by the Schol. Ven. 
A., νηὶ δ᾽ ὁ ἐνὶ πρύμνῃ β. 417 is correct, 
otherwise it should there be πρυμνῇ. 

413. ἄμυδις, = ἅμα, said to be 
£olic, and thus to have lost its as- 

irate. Herod. on A. §76 compares 
ἦδος ἡδονὴ, and ἥμαρ ἡμέρα. --- ἀρ- 
ψνευτῆρι, Curtius, p. 315, connects this 
through the Lat. urinator urinari (cf. 
also ur-na, ur-ceus) with οὔρον οὐρέω, 
and the Sanskr. véri water, and thus 


HOM. OD, II. 


regards it as having properly the f. 
The simile also occurs (mar.) where a 
death-blow is received from a huge 
stone crashing into the forehead of 
Cebriones: only there it is xawxeo’ 
ax’ εὐεργέος δίφρου; on which Patro- 
clus exclaims ὡς ῥεῖα κυβιστᾷ. 

.416--Ὁ. ἐλελίχϑη, οἵ, ἔλασεν μέγα 
κῦμα ... πορὶ δὲ σχεδέην ἐλέλιξεν 
(mar.); the sudden twist from her course 
at a large angle with it is in each case 
meant, — ϑεείου, so, when the light- 
ning startles Diomedes’ horses (mar.), 
δεινὴ δὲ φλὸγξ ὦρτο θεείου καιομέ- 
voto: a sulfurous smell is noticeable 
where lightning has newly struck. — 
πλῆτο, Bee on πεπλημένος, 108 sup. 
— κορώνησιν, see on ε. 66. The 
men's heads, while visible above the 
water, are compared to κορῶναι flont- 
ing there. — ϑεὸς, from a.g the 
Sun-god seems intended. 


19 ° 
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acl. B 779 
b 424, 438, ὁ 130, ! 


ΟΔΥΣΣΕΊΙ͂ΑΣ Μ. 420—433. 


[pay χχχιν. 


αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ διὰ νηὸς ἐφοίτων," ὕὅφρ ἀπὸ τοίχους 


262 
ς ef y, 431, Liv. λῦσε κλύδων reonios:» τὴν δὲ pany’ meget κῦμα. 


dee 
e εἶς ὅ. 18, 9. 452, 
φ. 25, ὦ. 482, 
Χ. 819, YY, 2 
f M. 263, ¥r. 416. 
ἔς c= 220, = 574, ~~ 
427. τῶ Q 
1 é 


ar 


400, 8. 891. | 


Ἦν mar. 
r 434 mar. 
: 


41:5 


BNW 


267, GD. 219. 

422. Foe. 
420. τεῖχος G. 
56; ἐν αὐτῷ N., ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν Vi. 56. 


Boog ἶφι κταμένοιο Athen, xiv. p. 362. 
ὥρμα Ve quasi zavoad ὁ legisset. 


429. γὰρ φερόμ. ε; καταδύντι y Stu. @ in mar. 
432. ἀερχϑεὶς α. 


431τ--- citat Strabo I. 44. 


ἐκ δὲ of ἱστὸν ἄραξε ποτὶ τρόπιν" αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ 
ἐπίτονος" βέβλητο, βοὸς ῥινοῖο τετευχώς." 

ἄμφω συνέεργον" ὁμοῦ τρόπιν' ἠδὲ καὶ ἴστόν" 
ἑζόμενος" δ᾽ ἐπὶ rots, φερόμην ὀλοοῖς! ἀνέμοισιν. 
ἔνϑ᾽ ἡ τοι Ζέφυρος μὲν Exavoato™ λαίλαπι ϑύων:᾽" 
~ 28, ᾿ξ. 8ι0,} 7λϑει δ᾽ ἐπὶ Νότος» ὦκα, φέσων ἐμῷ ἄλγεαν ϑυμῷ, 
ὄφρ᾽ ἔτι τῆν ὀλοὴν ἀναμετρή Gate Χάρυβδιν. 


δ᾽ ἠελίῳ ἀνιόντι 


ἦλθον ἐπὶ Σκύλλης" σκόπελον δεινήν" τε Χαρυβδιν. 
" μὲν ἀνερροίβδησε ϑαλάσσης ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ᾽ 


τῷ προςφύςν ἐχόμην, ὡς νυκτερίς" οὐδέ πῃ" εἶχον 


424. σννέξεργον. 


422. ἔαξε Zenod., h., Fl. N. α et H. sup. St. Ern. Ox. quod 
commendat Wolf. preef. p. xLix, ἄραξε Aristar. 


423. 


h., d e Eu. Wo.; περὶ N. Vi. 5, 
ἐπίτονον et sup. ος a; τεταάνυστο 
426. ἤτοι α B &; ϑυῖε cum explic. 
428. ϑαάλασσαν. pro Kae. Apoll. Lex. 
430. ἦλθον δ᾽ Vi. 133. 
433. εἰχύμην δ a man. 1 ut 


videtur; οὐδὲ πω Vr, νι. 50. 


a + 


420—5. “I continued pacing the mid- 
‘“‘plank till the sides and keel parted. 
‘“‘The mast was wrenched out, but I 
‘lashed it on the keel by the leathern 
“backstay, and seated myself thereon 
“to drift before the gale.” 

420—5. ἐφοίτων, see App, F. τ (4). 
- τοέχους eae τρόπιος, ib, (2). — 
EXITOVOS ... τετευχὼς, ib. (6) (8). 
Cf. with the event here Eurip. Hel. 
401, τρόπις δ᾽ ἐλείφϑη ποικίλων 
ἁρμοσμάτων. -- ἐκ ... ἄραξε, οἵ, 
dat. ethical, is the ship. The mast fell 
before, 410; the wave now wrenches it 
from its juncture with the ship at the 
ἰστοπέδη, 51 sup. Obs. v. 1. ἔαξε (or, 


as Zenud., ἔηξε) for agate here: for 
Exttovos ef. mar.; such effect of arsis 
is common in ἐπί. — ἐπὶ τοῖς x. 1.4., 


in his previous brief narrative to Alcin, 
Ὦ- 252 he mentions the keel only as 
supporting him avrag ἐγὼ τρόπιν ay- 


κὰς ἑλών. See also App. F. 1 (2) note * 
vol. I. p. cvus. 

426—41. “The gale from the N. W. 
“abated and a southerly breeze then 
“set in, to my consternation, since it 
“‘would drive me on Charybdis again, 
‘“‘which, after drifting all night, I neared. 
‘“‘As the gulf yawned before me, I 
‘‘caught the boughs of the over-shadow- 
‘ing fig-tree and clung there, bat-like 
without a footing, till the planks 

‘‘reappeared from the vortex — a weary 
“‘while; as a judge finds it who has to 
‘hold court 80 long.” 

426 —37. Ζέφυρος ... Νότος, for 
the bearing of these winds on his 
course, see on 127 sup. — Σχύλλης 
-+- Χαρυβόιν, see the notes on 85 
—106 sup. — ἐρινεὸν, Bee ON 103 sup. 
-- ἀερϑεὶς » See on ε- 383. -- νυχεε- 
eis, he hung by his hands (— and 
feet probably, cf. πόδας καὶ χεῖρε, 





DAY XxxIVv. | ΟΔΥΣΣΕΙΑΣ M. 4344—46. 201 
» ~ a Φ. 242, 

οὔτε στηρίξαι" ποσὶν ἔμπεδον οὔτ᾽ " ἐπιβῆναι. bef 7. ον 

435 φίξαι" γὰρ ἑκὰς εἶχον, ἀπήωροι" δ᾽ ἔσαν ὄξοι, d ef. 2. 

μακροί τεῦ μεγάλοι τε, κατεδσκίαον δὲ Χάρυβδιν. |f Ἂ 435. 

νωλεμέωςἷ δ᾽ ἐχόμην, ogo’ ἐξεμέσειενε ὀπίσσω h 421 mar. 

ἱστὸν καὶ τρόπιν" αὖτις" ἐελδομένωϊ δέ μοι ἦλθον He αὐ, δ: χὰ 

Sy’ ἥμος" δ᾽ ἐπὶ δόρπον ἀνὴρ ἀγορῇϑεν! ἀνέστη, I B 264. 7 


440 κρένων νείκεα! πολλὰ δικαξομένων"» alfnar,° 


τῆμος δὴ τά γε δοῦρα Χαρύβδιος ἐξεφαάνϑη.Ρ 998. 


nxai δ᾽ ἐγὼ καϑύπερϑε πόδας: καὶ χεῖρε φέρεσϑαι, 
μέσσῳ δ᾽ ἐνδούπησα" παρὲξ' περιμήκεα δοῦρα, 
ἑξόμενος" δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσι διήρεσα. χερσὶν ἐμῇσιν. - 
445 [Σκύλλην" δ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ ἔασε πατὴρ" ἀνδρῶν τε ϑεῶν τε ν ξ. 3 
εἰριδέειν: οὐ γάρ nev ὑπέκχφυγονυ αἰπὺν ὄλεϑρον.] - 


w 228, 
x O. 47, α. 28 mar. 


| y 287, α. 11 mar. 


435. «εκας. 


Ἡ, var. 1. Wo., noay mss. xi (8 
eG. Vi. 133. 


438. ἐξελδομένῳ. 
434. οὐδ᾽ Vi. 5, 56; ἐπιμεῖναι οἱ βῆ sup. a. 


446. ἐσξιδέειν. 
435. εἶχον a OY, A. ΕἸ. Ro. 


y H. Vi. iii) utr. Eu. St. Ern, Ox., ἔσαν vel ἔσσαν 
436. καλοί pro μακροί Apoll. Lex. 


438. ἦλθον M. Vi. 133 Eu. 


Ro. Wo. Bek. Di., ἦλθεν mes. xiii (a By ὅ ε H. Vi, ii) St. Ern, Ox., -#e N. 


Vi. 56. 
Strab. 1. 1. 
lL; Χαρύβδεως Ex. bis, 


442 inf.), as the bat by the claws on 
its wings, having no foothold for stand 
ing; cf. 434. — ἀΕπήωροι, a compound 
of ἄωροι, 89, see note there. — νω- 
λεμέως, see App. A. 21. 

439 — 40. Ow'*, for this complete 
pause after the first half-foot cf. γ. 
366, where νῦν᾽ begins the line. — 
ἥμος δ᾽ x. τ. λ., the simile means that 
he hung as long in the tree as the 
judge would sit, who holds court all 
day, and rises at supper-time: see, for 
the supposed inconsistency of this with 
τρὶς μὲν yao τ᾽ ἀνίησιν κι τι ἃ, 105 
aup., note ad loc. --- ἀνέστη, aor. of 
habitual action. — velxea, cf. 5. 497 
foll., ἔνϑα δὲ νεῖκος dodger... δύο 
δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐνείκεον εἵνεκα ποινῆς 
“x.t.4. here, the case being one of 
homicide, the assembled γέροντες form 
the court: here the ἀνὴρ might seem 
to sit alone, but.this is not necessary. 

442—53. “I plunged down into the 
“‘sea beside my raft, bestrode it, and 
‘paddled with my hands. [Scylla was 
‘“‘not allowed to see me, or I must have 
‘‘perished.] I floated nine days, and 


439—41 multis dubii visi ἢ, 4. 
441. tade Vi. 133 sic Aristar., h.; καὶ τότε δή poe δοῦρα Strab. 


442. nwa a H.; χεῖρας φ B, χεῖρα G. 
¥., ἐδούπησα et ν sup. interjecto H.; περί μῆκ. &. 


439. Nuos t ad A. K. N. Stu. 


443. δούπησα 


444. τοῖσινα. 445—6. ἡ h. 


‘fon the tenth the gods landed me at 
“Ogygié. There Calyps6 received me 
‘‘to her love, but this you have heard 
“before — why hear a tale twice over?”’ 

442—4. NRG ... καϑυπερϑὲ = 
καϑέηκα vaeote, meaning, with xod. 
κι χεῖ. φέρεσθαι, “I relinquished my 
hold, hand and foot, from above’’. — 
μέσσῳ,, und. ddan. — ἐνδούπησα, 
“‘plunged, or splashed into”. — παρὲξ, 
“alongside of’’; so, but with no such 
sense of closeness as here, παρὲκ τὴν 
νῆσον ἐλαύνετε νῆα, 276 sup. and νῆχε 
παρὲξ, & 439; see on ἐ. 116. The ἐξ 
in this compound denotes that one body 
is external to the other, it may be 
barely clearing it, or giving it ‘a wide 
berth’’. 

445—6 are marked by Schol. Q, as 
rejected, and justly; since, being on 
the Charybdis side, it is indifferent 
whether Scylla sees him or not, as he 
is by that very fact, out of her reach, 
This is what the Schol. means, though 
somewhat obscured by corruption. — 
αἰπὺν, see on a. 11. It may have 
been added by some one who thought 


292 





a ἢ. 253—5 mar. 


lb 150, a. 334 mar. 


OATZIZEIAL Μ. 447—453. 


[Day xxxIv. 


ἔνϑεν δ᾽ ἐννῆμαρ" φερόμην, δεκάτῃ δέ we νυκτὶ 
νῆσον ἐς Qyvyinv πέλασαν ϑεοί: ἔνϑα Καλυψὼ 


ναίει ἐὐπλόκαμος, δεινὴ ϑεὸς αὐδήεσσα"" 


cy. 256 


d pg 262, ¢. 170, 
ω. 379. 





ἢ μ᾽ ἐφίλει" τ᾽ ἐκόμει τε. τί τοι τάδε μυϑολογεύω; 
ἤδη γάρ τοι χϑιζὸς  ἐμυϑεόμην ἐνὶ οἴκῳ 
σοί τε καὶ ἰφϑίμῃ" ἀλόχῳ: ἐχϑρὸν δέ μοί ἐστιν, 


ὁ Ε. 415, T. 16. | avreg ἀριξήλως εἰρημένα μυϑολογεύειν. 


451. ξοέχῳ. 


Sev 
447. ἔνϑαδ᾽ a, sic et » sup. a H., ἔν δ᾽ (θεν a man. al.) δ. 
449. ναῖεν α Κι N. Stu. 


Vr. Vi. 50 Ro. 


451. γάρ τι ΕἸ. 451. χϑιζὸν Stu. 


453. Feconpéva. 


448. ἔϑεσαν 
45° τε κομεὶ A.; τί cocade Stu. 
ὃ 


452. δὲ μ᾽ ἐστὶν ε, δέ μοι ἐστὶν dD A. 


I. Κ. M. Vi. iii FL 


that Zeus ought to be brought in, as 
making some effort to save the righteous 
man, But it seems plain, the gods are 
vnly bent on punishing the impious, 
and leave him to shift for himself, 
The Scholl. cite Pallas’ words v. 47, 
as guaranteeing a general protection, 
αὐταρ ἐγὼ ϑεὸς εἰμι, διαμπερὲς ἢ σε 
φυλάσσω ἐν πάντεσσι πόνοις, but they 
hardly seem to suit the case: sec rather 
ὃ. 330, which explains her omission. 
447—53. ἐννῆμιαρ ... δεχάτῃ δὲ, 
the same time occurs in the ship’s run 


from Cape Maleia to the Lotophagi, 
t. 82—3, and from the isle of olus 
till they sighted Ithaca, x. 28—g; and 
90, in the feigned adventure to Eumseus, 
he represents himself as floating in 
the same time from Crete to Thesprotié 
&. 314— 53 see also on ἢ. 253—8. — 
‘Ryvylyy, see App. D. 2. — αὐδή- 
€dda, see on x. 136 and App. C. 8 
(1) (2). — χϑεξὸς, see 7. 244-58. — 
ἀριφήηλως, der. fr. δηλος, goes with 
εἰρημένα, ‘things plainly detailed’. 


450 


APPENDIX 6. 1. 


On THE CHARACTER OF THE PHAEACIANS. 


(1) The first notice of the Pheacians suggests that they were unwarlike. 
They migrated from Hypereié under compulsion, it seems, of “the Cyclopes, 
an overbearing race’’, to Scherié. By Hypereié some region of Sicily or Italy 
may be shadowed forth; and not improbably, I think, the high mountain mass of 
which Aitna is the most prominent member. Thus the name would mean ‘the 
elevated land’. Scherié was far out of the way of adventurers and, although 
not called an island, yet is reached only by sea, and may be assumed to be 
Corfa, see App. Ὁ. 15. This migration took place under Nausithoiis,' father of 
Alcinoiis, é. 6. in the previous generation. Nausithoiis® was son of Poseidon and 
Peribowa the daughter of Eurymedon king of the giants; and these latter again 
are the “‘kindred of the gods’’,* probably through Poseidon, whose worship we 
find established in Scherié.‘ Similarly the giants Otus and Ephialtes® are sons 
of Poseidon and Iphimedeia, and the Cyclopes* are the kindred of the same deity, 
Polyphemus claiming to be his son. Poseidon expressly claims the Pheeacians 
as his descendants, ἐμῆς ἔξεισι γενέϑλης." 

: (2) If we assume that Corff was so scantily known as to furnish an easy 
seat for legend, and that westward of it the Greeks of the poet’s day knew no- 
thing definitely, the resulting picture is such as we might expect. -Love of the 
marvellous peopled the unknown void with monsters; and these are more or less 
nearly related to the god of that unexplored sea which shut those regions off 
from contact. Add to this the fact that exploration westward was already con- 
siderably developed by the rival race, the Phonicians, who with a view to 
their own profits would probably circulate only or chiefly such stories as would 
deter others from becoming their rivals; whose worship, if we may judge from 
the Tyrian and Carthaginian rites in historic times, was notorious for inhnman 
barbarity; and near to whose original seat, viz in Canaan, there existed an 
actual race of giants;* aud we have certainly every facility and every stimulant 
suitable to the growth of a mass of legend of giants, cannibals, and similar 
monsters. Indications, indeed, are rather in favour of a western position for . 
these giants, from whose violence the Phseacians migrated eastward to Scherié; 


* See “Giant cities of Bashan’’ by Porter. 
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but, if we suppose the legend derived from some Pheenician settlement in Sicily, 
the supposed whereabouts of the giants then matches the origin of the tale. 

The characteristics of the Pheacians, as Homer has drawn them, consist 
chiefly in three particulars. 

1. Their affinity with the sea and navigation, and, coupled with this, their 
jealousy and rudeness towards foreigners; 

2. Their general want of manliness and special inferiority in the sturdier 
athletic contests; 

4. The predominance of female influence among them, the absence of any thing 
like an independent tone among the chief men, and the courtier like de- 
ference shown by these to the king and queen. 

(3) Alcinoiis himself is of a simple genial, goodnatured, garrulous, boastful 
and hospitable character. His apparent ignorance of the outer world and eager 
curiosity to hear narratives of travel,’ his confidence in the intimacy of himself 
and his people with the gods," and his sudden alarm and remembrance of the 
traditional oracle of Poseidon’s wrath at the Pheacians despatching all strangers 
to their homes® — although according to his own previous words this is the chief 
function of their wonder-working galleys *° — his frank offer of his daughter to a 
gallant stranger of whom he knew little or nothing,'! his vaunt of his people’s 
prowess in boxing, wrestling etc.'?, and his sudden change of note on perceiv- 
ing the ease with which Odysseus vanquishes them in the guoit throw, or rather 
by ‘“‘putting the stone’’,!5 at the same time his tender anxiety, not only for 
the despatch of his guest richly loaded with gifts, but also to spare his feel- 
ings and avoid distasteful themes,'4 and his direction to the malapert Euryalus to 
apologize for his rudeness,'> are all characteristic. He resembles Nestor in the 
better side of his character, but Iacks wholly the manly vigour, shrewdness and 
decision, which stamp the Pylian sage. _ 

(4) As regards 1. the navigation and seamanship of the Phswacians, it seems 
wholly to lack the pushing and-adventurous quality. Their relation to the sea 
is that of halcyons—a fair-weather acquaintance only. Captain and crew alike 
sit idle, and steersman there is none, since the intelligence of the vessel leaves 
him no function.'® Neither is there any trace of their naval energies being de- 
voted to commerce, much less to free-booting or war. The abundance of preci- 
ous metals, especially gold and silver, might perhaps seem a-presumable result 
of their connexion with the sea. But it enters the general picture of the for- 
eign, barbaric, marvellous characteristics of the Phsacian palace without any 
trace of being due to such a source.'? Thus the golden and silver xv»eg'* and the 
golden κοῦροι ,!9 the former specified as the work of Hephestus, and to be com- 
pared with his own ἀμφέπολοι χρύσειαι ξωησι νεήνισιν elorxviat, seom merely, 
like the plenty or rather profusion of the royal mansion?! and the luxuriance of 
its gardens ,*? to betoken the special favour of the gods than the industry and 
energy of man, The women indeed appear to be highly skilful and industrious ;* 
but this should rather be connected with the third principal characteristic which 
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I have distinguished. The ordinary ἔργα of men in a Greek co seanity’ in time 
of peace were agricultural or pastoral. These seem displaced by. the βόε ts ahd 
its kindred pursuits in the case of the Pheacians; but the women are atill, a3 
in Greece, websters, but of the rarest cunning, so as to entitle them generall yf — 
to the encomium®* which the poet specially reserves among Greek ladies ‘for ὦ 
Penelopé. 

(5) But though the Phsacian marine is barren of warlike or commercial 
achievements, the king claims for its services the merit of being placed at the 
disposal of the stranger and of the guest.™ ‘‘We send”, he says, “all such on their 
way,’ and he mentions Eubcea, in the very central highway of Aigean naviga- 
tion as the furthest definitely known point;?’ see note on ἡ. 321—2. But even 
this fanction of their navy is represented as put an end to by the direct interven- 
tion of their patron-deity Poseidon* and the consequent resolution of the king.®? 
But amidst thls obvious aimlessness of their seamanship as regards trade, it is 
remarkable that the most telling portrait of the baser mercantile character with 
its sharp practices is given by a Pheacian speaker; see @. 15964 and notes, 
The man to whom Odysseus is there invidiously likened is one who “in his 
‘“‘eapacious galley makes many visits, in command of a crew who are men of 
“business too, and has his cargo well by heart and a sharp eye to returns.” 
This disparagement proceeds from the flippant Euryalus, and fully justifies the 
caution hinted by Nausicaa of the free-spoken rudeness of the populace, and 
the fuller advice given by the disguised Pallas, that they were not disposed to pay 
courteous attention to foreigners,*! so that a stranger had better give them 
“a wide berth’? and ask no questions®. But the portrait in question receives a 
few further touches by the king from his own point of view, emphatically ne- 
gativing the rude suggestion of Euryalus, ‘You are not’’, he says to the hero, 
‘*the sort of man of which I have often found too plentiful specimens, fraudu- 
lent and knavish, ever ready with an off-hand falsehood.”* The king seems to 
speak from the experience of good nature often imposed upon by the unscrupul- 
ous adventurer. But the remarkable coincidence of these traits with those of 
a familiar class within the Greek circle of knowledge is what gives them most 
importance. In two characteristic tales in the later books we have them re- 
produced in assumed fact or fiction, as stamping, the Phoenician navigator of the 
Homeric age. In Φοὶνιξ ἦλϑεν ἀνὴρ ἀπατήλια εἰδὼς, τρώκτης, x. τ. 2.4 and 
in Φοίνικες ναυσίκλυτοι ἥλυϑον ἄνδρες, τρῶκται,39 with the sequel | of kid- 
napping under the disguise of commerce, we seem to see the very. ty pe which 
is the groundwork of the remarks of Euryalus and Alcinoiis. 

(6) Maritime adventurers, who in quest of gain abroad had left their scruples 
at home, were certain to present such a character. All who were not their pro- 
fitable customers, would probably be their victims, if inferior in force or fraud. 
Whether the Greeks themselves under such circumstances would be much more 
regardful of the restraints of honesty, we need not enquire, A patriotic Greek 
would be sure to pass this by and ascribe the character in question to the 
Phoenicians, Then further, men who are themselves strangers wherever they go 
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are led by the interests of the moment, and must needs push their way, and, as they 
are content to rough it themselves when abroad, think lightly of roughly treat- 
ing others when at home. Thus the rude tone towards foreigners which the 
Pheeacians display could hardly fail to be exhibited also by the Phosnicians. 
The poet, however by exempting his Pheacians from the toils and shifts of com- 
merce, and drawing them as in the blissfully idle state of his own deities, leaves 
the sharp and roguish side of the merchant adventurer'’s character almost a 
blank in them. The caution, however, given to Odysseus by the queen, show- 
ing that his crew, the flower of the Pheacian seamen, were likely to be not 
over-scrupulous in case sleep overtook him on the voyage, and that he had 
better see his package securely corded,“ seems to betray a trace of this charac- 
teristic. But the prying inquisitiveness and free-spoken rudeness of the popula- 
tion of a sea-port town when at home, finds full scope in them. There seems 
then some reason for inferring that the poet founded his conception of the 
Pheeacian character largely on the Phoonician, that the former has its root some- 
where in the latter, although not, as Colonel Mure thought, a mere poetic re- 
flex of it. (Mure, vol. I, p. 510.) They show a striking familiarity with one 
set of traits—the roguish, the corresponding ones of freedom and rudeness they 
largely share. 

(7) An article in the Quarterly Review, no. 249 on “Phoenicia and Greece ’’ 
suggests an interesting view of a Phoenician colony, supposed planted in Corfa, 
and producing a population of mixed characteristics. The accessibility of this 
island to them, and its eligibility as an entrepdt between Greece and Italy is 
obvious at a glance. Of the local features the writer says, speaking apparently 
from personal observation: “It is sufficiently plain that Homer had heard some 
accounts of Corfi. The signs are a great mountain lying to the North between 
‘“‘two harbours, and a little rock nearly bisecting the mouth of one, but with 
“respect to the mountain of San Salvador, which is at the north-east corner of 
“Corfu, he never could have seen it, or he would not have placed it at the 
“centre of the northern side, as he docs by saying that Scherié lay towards 
“the north like a shield on the sea” (p. 204). 

(8) Again, with regard to the character of the population as compared with 
the Homeric portrait, the same writer says: 

‘‘There is no improbability in the suggestion that there was a Phenician 
“settlement at a point so favourable for commerce as Corfii, The character 
‘‘given by Homer to the inhabitants of that country agrees in part and in part 
“disagrees with that of the Phoénician mariners. Their great characteristic ac- 
‘cording to the poet was to exhibit a preternatural expertness at sea, together 
“with the wealth and luxury that commerce engenders, and yet not to be either 
‘fan energetic or a warlike people. Now this is in itself a very curious form 
“οὗ charnéter. Yet there is much reason to suppose that throughout the historic 
‘‘ period Corfii has presented much of this contrast. By its advantages for trade 
“it has attracted to its single town and port races the most remarkable for 
‘““commercial energy, the Corinthians, the Venetians, the English. But the 
“rural and indigenous population of Corffi presents at this day a marked con- 
‘trast to the characters of such races. They are kindly, gentle, stationary, in- 
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“dolent ...... “The undeniably mixed character of the Homeric portrait, and 
“the tinge of effeminacy plainly perceivable in his Gadaxeg, may be referible 
“to this old duality, springing even ont of the legendary age and due on either 
“side to the physical features of the country’’ (p. 205—6). 

(9) The two harbours mentioned by the writer as still existing at Corffi tally 
with the Homeric description of the sea-port of Scherié, which is a perfect pic- 
ture of a secure and prosperous seafaring community. The “fine harbour-basin 
on either side of the city” is there expressly mentioned. The other features 
are the rows of shipping lining the way, the narrow approach to the city be- 
tween them, the lofty line of wall,®> the dock or shed, or receptacle fora galley, 
which was each citizen’s own,*® the row of naval workshops, and public place 
(ἀγορὴ) at the water’s edge, with the temple of Poseidon apparently in the 
midst, All this has the air of a sketch from the life and gives us a notion of 
what may have been the aspect of a thriving Ionian or Western Asiatic sea- 
port in the heroic period. It is clear, however, that strangers were not un- 
frequently to be found in Scherié. They are the cause of the hospitable errands 
of the Pheacian ships, which are represented as mere pleasure voyages, free 
from danger and toil. Even Nausicaa’s unrufficd presence of mind before Odys- 
seus suggests a free conversancy with society, and is in harmony with her sur- 
roundings. At the same time her assurance, that no visitor with evil intent 
could possibly approach the shores of her country,” is consistent with the remote- 
ness and rarity of access ascribed to it, with the Pheacians’ inexperience of 
warfare, indicated by backwardness in manly exercises, and with their boasted 
intimacy with the gods. We may compare with this attitude of complacent 
security the phrase of the Book of Judges ‘‘dwelling after the manner of the 
Sidonians quiet and secure.”’ 

(10) As regards the second head, the poet has certainly been true to nature. 
The Pheacians lack manliness because they have no call upon their vigour. 
The partiality of the gods appears in the abundance of material resources, and 
in that guaranteed security without effort which leaves moral resources undeve- 
loped. They cross the sea without the energy of seamanship, for this last is 
only the result of toils encountered and dangers braved. The effect of wealth, 
idleness, and security on the character, as drawn by the poet, if the work 
of imagination, is confirmed by experience. ‘They care not for bow or quiver’’, 
says the princess, in describing their pursuits. Of the sturdier weapons of close 
combat she makes no mention, nor does anyp’vestige of war, or its weapons 
occur in the poem whilst the scene is laid in Scherié, save the complimentary 
sword” which is presented by Euryalus in apology to Odysseus. We may furth- 
er contrast the equipment of Telemachus at home,*! or of Agamemnon at Troy, 
when going to the βουλὴ or ἀγορὴ (though, as the latter is in a warlike camp, 
the parallel is less apposite), with the total absence of any similar personal array 
of Alcinoiis. We only know from Nausicaa's words that spotless linen was his 
chief characteristic on such occasions. She mentions also her brothers’ anxiety 
for a similar appearance in the dance.‘®? This must be coupled with Alcinoiis’ 
own words of the special gifts of his people, 
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Ov γαρ πυγμάχοι εἰμὲν ἀμύμονες οὐδὲ παλαισταὶ, ‘ 

ἀλλὰ ποσὶ κραιπνὼς ϑέομεν καὶ νηυσὶν ἄριστοι, 

αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἡμῖν δαίς τε φίλη κίϑαρίς τε χοροί τε 

εἴματά τ᾽ ἐξημοιβὰ λοετράώ τε ϑερμὰ καὶ εὐναί.43 
Accordingly when he calls upon a pair of champion dancers to show their skill, 
his own two elder sons stand forth to answer the call. The eldest son is made 
indeed to win the prize previously for boxing; but then he has only had Phza- 
cians to encounter, and Odysseus on honorary grounds expressly declines any 
contest with him.'! We are led to infer that he would have made a poor figure, 
if so matched. 

(11) Another touch of national character indicated in the above quoted lines 
is worth dwelling upon, The frequent “changes of raiment’ '> and the “warm 
batbs”’ have an Asiatic rather than a Greek tone about them. The former are 
further illustrated by the presents made to Odysseus. As each of the twelve Princes, 
and also Alcinoiis, gives him a complete suit, φᾶρος and χιτὼν, besides a talent 
of gold, we are reminded of the gift taken by Gehazi of Naaman in 2 Kings V. 
The queen, moreover, presents him specially with a χετὼν and φᾶρος for immedi- 
ate use,‘® those which he then wore being probably to be returned, as belonging 
to one of her sons.‘? As regards the use of the bath among the heroic Greeks, 
it is difficult to judge from the Iliad; since the manners of a camp on Asiatic 
ground surround us with exceptional circumstances. We find there a warm bath 
proposed to Achilles after a hard day’s fight, but declined;*® similarly one pre- 
pared for Hector, in anticipation of his return, which never took place.49 We 
find a warm bath ordered for the wounded Machaon,'® but the only one actually 
employed i is on the corpse of Patroclus.*' In the Odyssey, Odysseus, as a stranger, 
is ordered a foot-bath, in which warm and cold are mixed. But the full ap- 
paratus of the warm bath with its elaborate description are reserved for the 
palace of Alcinoiis and the island of Circé.'2 It is implied that Odysseus 
had enjoyed a similar luxury with Calypsd.°° But in other passages in cither 
poem, where a bath is mentioned,®' there is no reason why a warm bath should 
be understood.* The warm bath, however, in the Phawacian palace is given to 
Odysseus as an ordinary preparation for the banquet. In an ordinary Greek 
mansion the guests, even when travellers, only wash their hands before the 
feast or meal.*> The lines describing the whole process are a fixed common-place 
which regularly recurs. We have then in this partiality for the warm bath, 
ascribed by Alcinoiis to his peoplg, a characteristic of Asiatic voluptuaries rather 
than of the simpler Greeks. 

(12) The peculiar study of dance play and ball play,5° which the Phwacian 
court affords us, has no parallel in the Homeric poems. The clever changes of 


* Pindar by the use he makes ot the warm bath in a simile seems to denote 
that in his time, the custom of so bathing was still comparatively rare: οὐδὲ 
ϑερμὸν ὕδωρ τόσσον γε μαλθακὰ τέγγει γυῖα, τόσσον εὐλογέα φόρμιγγι συν- 
wogos. Nem. IV. 6 foll. 
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figure and the posturing with the ball, (which is important enough to have a 
maker's name specially assigned to it,)*’ also the sympathy of the bystanders shown 
by their loudly beating time, thus at once sharing and applauding the move- 
ments, are all probably Asiatic rather than Greek; and the term βητάρμονες, 
which the poet uses to describe the performers,** occurs nowhere else. The poet 
evidently wishes his audience (or as we should say, his readers) to be amused at 
the expense of the Pheacians. We may compare the reproaches levelled by old 
Priam at his surviving sons for their want of manly vigour, δ 

ψεῦσταί τ᾿ ὀρχησταί te χοροιτυπέῃσιν ἄριστοι. 
So of the appearance of Paris, whom she has rescued from Menelaiis, Aphro- 
dité says: © 

οὐδέ κε φαίης 

ἀνδρὶ μαχησάμενον τόνδ᾽ ἐλθέμεν, ἀλλὰ χορόν δε 

ἔρχεσθ᾽, ἠὲ χοροῖο νέον λήγοντα καϑέζξειν. 
It is plain that the poet in these allusions stigmatizes the dancer's skill as un- 
worthy of the hero or warrior. His festival dance performed by youths and 
maidens, ἀλλήλων ἐπὶ καρπῷ χεῖρας ἔχοντες,5᾽' is of far simpler character. But 
even there the scene is laid in Crete, and Crete, we know, was in part at least 
under Phoenician influences.®* Accordingly he passes lightly over the Phsacian 
specimens of the more manly pastimes,®* but gives some larger measure to their 
footrace, δ’ and reserves his elaborate description for their least manly accomplish- 
ment, which the king Alcinoiis styles ἡμετέρη cdeety.®> The suitors of Penelopé 
on the whole show a tinge of this same cast of character. They hurl indeed 
the quoit and the javelin, but they incite the beggars to box.*? They play also 
at πεσσοί.8 And in their sports, Alcinotis and Eurymachus, the only two among 
them who are drawn as men of any pith and mettle, quietly sit by and look 
on, as in a position of established superiority, above the competition of the rest.®* 
But the whole party, not excepting these two champions, are as unable to bend 
Odysseus’ bow? as the Pheacians to match him at the “‘putting’’ of the stone. 
The average Pheacians, however, seem to sink below the level of the suitors, 
even as these last below that of heroic Greeks. 

(13) The institutions of the Phseacians, like the manners, so far as trace- 
able, only differ in some details from the general heroic type. There are twelve 
inferior βασιλῆες, as in Ithaca?! Thus the number may indicate a Greck custom. 
But also possibly the number twelve', as that of the princes, may recall the 
Semitic division found in the twelve tribes, with their princes, of Israél, and 
the same number of heads of the Edomites and Ishmaélites. The ἐννέα alov- 
μνῆται δήμιοι 3 perhaps indicate such a division of the people as we find in y. 7, 
or may have been merely for the purpose of the games. Although Athené has 
a splendid temple near the highway’, she yet treads the country only in dis- 
guise or in vision’‘, and leaves it as soon as possible, not seeking her local 
shrine, but retiring to Athens.’> On the other hand it is Poseidon’s peculiar 
region,”® who with Hermes,” also a deity of mercantile craft, and probably having 
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Phoenician attributes, if not of Pheenician origin (see App. C. 2, end), enjoys 
special honour there.* The twelve princes have a markedly subordinate position to 
Alcinoiis, as all that we hear of them testifies. They are called, like Greek chief- 
tains, oxnxtovzol,” ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες, 5 Bactdnes™ ἀρχοί; see note on 9. 390; 
and have the privilege of the king’s table either ordinarily, or as is more probable, 
at least on state occasions,“! and are liable to be called upon for gifts in aid. 
The peremptory tone in which these are assessed by the monarch on his in- 
ferior princes,*? and in which the demand is reinforced by the queen,“ and sub- 
sequently is further increased in amount, without any pretence of giving those 
princes an opportunity of refusing the tax, or questioning its items or total,“ 
shows a degree of arbitrariness far beyond what we find in Greek heroic man- 
ners. It is obvious to remember that an attempt to interfere with his personal 
share of spoil won in war was the origin of the fatal μῆνες of Achilles on which 
the entire Iliad turns. The presents, too, offered by Agamemnon to Achilles in 
prop'tiation, and ultimately accepted, are entirely Agamemnon’s own,* who never 
thinks even of requesting, much less levying, a benevolence on his ἀριστῆες. 
Further, a remarkable suggestion closes the demand of Alcinoiis, 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αὖτε ἀγειρόμενοι κατὰ δῆμον, 
τισόμεϑ᾽, 

‘we will repay ourselves by a collection levied on the people’’,*© which may be 
contrasted with the hypothetical proposal somewhat similar in effect, if ratified, 
to the Ithacan members of the suitors’ faction, 

ly’ ὑμεῖς γε φάγοιτε ray ἂν ποτε καὶ τέσις εἴη" 

τόφρα γὰρ ἂν κατὰ ἄστυ ποτιπτυσσοίμεθα μύϑῳ 

χρήματ᾽ ἀπαιτέξοντες, ἕως x ἀπὸ πάντα δοθϑ είῃ. 
where, however, the supposed demand would proceed on some principle οὗ ‘‘da- 
mages” to te “recovered” and ποτιπτυσσοίμεθα μύϑῳ indicates some formal 
aud recognized proceeding. ~? 

(14) If we may regard the entertainment and despatch of strangers as a public 
duty, whether self-imposed or not, of the king and people, then all that per- 


* More evidence scems wanted to uphold the reviewer's theory that Poseidon 
was either the supreme God of the Phoenicians or at any rate their sea-god, and 
whether the remains called Cyclopian are really Phoenician is even more donbt- 
ful (see Mommsen’s Rome I. xv.), The sea-points of Peloponnesus, Pylos, 
Corinth, Teenarus, and the landing- place of Danaiis in legend on the Argive 
coast, were, doubtless, seats of Poseidon’s worship in heroic or historic times (Quart. 
Rev. p. 214—9, referring to Pausan. II. 1, 6 and 15, 4, also to Aristoph. Plut. 396, 
Cf. 1050, as regards ‘‘the Poseidon of the sea’), This deity, if foreign, like all 
which the Greeks imported, was subsequently and rapidly moulded and coloured 
by their own imagination. The worship of Poseidon in connexion with the horse, 
referred to by the same writer, might on the above theory be explained by the 
supposition that the Phoenicians brought oriental horses with them, which greatly 
improved the Greek breed; just as the best blood in modern English stables is 
said to be all traceable te the “ Godolphin Arabian”’. The original race οὗ horses 
in Greece probably came from the northern Thracian region, perhaps the modem 
Ukraine (cf. Byron’s Mazeppa'; hence its connexion with the wind Boreas; and, 
as the one, so the other, is likely to have had its representation in myth. 
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tains to those offices might be also a public burden falling alike on king, nobles 
and people at large. Such seems indeed the purport of the words of Areté, 

ξεῖνος ave’ ἐμός ἐστιν, ἕκαστος δ᾽ ἔμμορε τιμῆς, 
and of Alcinoiis, 

ἀργαλέον yao Eva προικὸς χαρίσασθαι." 

It may be observed however, that he rates the inferior βασιλῆες at the same 
value as himself, and claims no generous precedence in the proportion given, 
merely adding a καλὸν ἄλεισον as his own personal token of friendship. As he 
“requisitions” the gifts, so Alcinoitis commands a levy of oarsmen—a picked crew, 
it should seem—to be in readiness to escort the stranger on the morrow. They 
are taken from among the xoveor,® probably corresponding with the men of 
military service in a Greek heroic polity. 

(1s) To come to our third head, the twelve nobles are chiefly remarkable for 
their entire onimportance, Only one has any personal prominence, the senior 
Echeneiis, and his importance resembles that of Polonius at the court of Den- 
mark, His only speech of any significance finds its chief theme in the collective 
insignificance of those whom he represents, which he puts forward with polite de- 
ference as a reason for greater promptness in the king,—‘Alcinotis must give 
the-word. They, the chiefs, simply wait for his command.’’.®! And the other 
few lines which he utters are in a similarly courtly strain; — ‘fon him depends 
deed and word alike, but the queen's speech was very much to the purpose,— 
"twas for them to obey.” *? Now this is not only very different from the language 
of Nestor or Diomedes to Agamemnon, but even from that of Antenor to Priam.® 
Even the old courtiers basking on the walls of Troy, liave some notion of pub- 
lic policy as opposed to royal license.“ But the Phseacian courtiers have no 
independence. Their sole function is to echo the royal mandate, or prompt de- 
ferentially on points of etiquette. 

(16) The queen however appears to be the soul of the court, Indications of 
her character, as prompt, active and sympathetic, are observable throughout. 
Nausicaa, who is evidently her ‘‘mother’s daughter’’, is the person selected by 
Pallas to contrive the introduction of Odysseus at the court of Alcinoiis.** She directs 
the stranger whom she rescues to adress himself first as a suppliant to the 
queen, He is to pass by the king, who “sits on his throne by her drinking like 
a god’’, and fling his arms around Areté’s knees, that he may the sooner see the 
day of his return.* “She is honoured and looked up to,” says the disguised 
Pallas, ‘‘as no other woman on earth is, alike by her admiring husband, sons, 
‘‘and subjects, whenever she appears in public. She is likewise endued with good 
‘“‘mental gifts, and reconciles conjugal differences between those subjects. Only 
‘“‘make sure of her, and your passport home is safe.’’* Her interposition, renew- 
ing the appeal on behalf of Odysseus and energetically extolling his merits, on 
the score of the interest which she had found in his tale of the Greek ladies of 
the elder time, is the first word which breaks the spell cast by his narrative on 
the listening circle, and she adroitly turns the occasion to accéunt, to bespeak their 
further liberality towards him. Her influence is vindicated by the result, as Alcinoiis 
at once acts upon her words. We see here the quickness of her sympathies. 
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Her rapid question on recognizing the garments which Nausicaa had given Odys- 
seus shows a ready insight and quick perception.” The gifts at first levied are 
received by her sons and deposited in her custody, and her personal attendants 
bring the whole down to the ship for embarcation.'!@ It is she who cautions him 
to secure his package well for fear of plunder.' It is to her that Odysseus’ 
parting salutation is addressed. Nausicaa seconds her mother and cleverly 
claims the ξωαγρια of the hero.?’ Her characteristics have been to some extent 
by anticipation noticed above, and in App. F. 2 (13). See also Mr. Gladstone's 
Homeric Studies ΠῚ, 483, 499. Thus in the last scene at the Pheacian court, as in 
the first, female influence predominates. It is in harmony with this that the 
shades of the heroines of the past take precedence in that portion of the νεκυέαϊ, 
their sons etc. being only mentioned as secondaries in connexion with them; and 
in the same tale Persephoné, queen of those shades, appears to be most potent 
delow,® no mention of Aides or Aidoneus occurring, save as coupled with her', 
or in the impersonal phrase δόμον "Δϊδος slo.” 

(17) Now no other Greek lady in H. enjoys this large share of importance 
where those of the other sex come in for any mention at all. The position of 
Penelopé is so exceptional as to bar her from comparison; or rather her story 
breaks off just at the point at which her husband’s return might have enabled 
us to compare her case with that of Areté at Alcinoiis’ side. Previous to that 
return her forlorn position and “state of seige’’ by the suitors force her into 
an unnatural prominence as measured by a Greek standard. We must then 
look to Asiatic history for a parallel, and there we shall find it not unfrequently. 
The names of Semiramis, Nitocris, Jezebel and Athaliah rise at once to our 
recollection. Whereas in Greek narrative we must look far down to find any 
woman who reaches the mark of Artemisia, and she is an Asiatic Greek and 
fights in Xerxes’ fleet. It is apposite to the same view of this subject to no- 
tice that Alcinous and Areté were uncle and niece* as well as husband and wife— 
a connexion by blood far closer than according to general Greek notions was 
deemed compatible with marriage, although in the royal houses of Sparta it 
seems, doubtless for dynastic reasons, to have been sometimes allowed that 
persons so related should marry. In ancient Persia, however, such marriages 
are believed to have been common, and the case of Cambyses is a well known 
instance of one where the tie by blood was closer still. 


APPENDIX G. 2. 


ON CERTAIN TRACES OF ALTERED TREATMENT IN THE PHAACIAN 
EPISODE. 





The possibility that the episode of the wanderings :—y was a later, although 
Homeric, addition, has been noticed on @. so—s. To the difficulty there noticed 
—more apparent than real under such a stress of hospitality—of the long de- 
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tention of the ship and crew, should be added the double incident of Odysseus 
weeping at the tale of Troy and Alcinoiis alone noticing him (#@. 83 foll., 521 foll.); 
the double sets of presents (#. 389 foll., 2. 339—40, ». 13—14) and the double 
conveyance to the ship and stowage of them (ν. 19—22, 66—72). The process 
of recasting has gone so far that no mere excision will now restore tbe simpler 
form. It is due to the notions of heroic hospitality that he should not depart 
without disclosing his name and without a solemn final banquet. The leading 
points which serve to keep the incidents in their proper relation to the previous 
and later books, are that Odysseus must reach Ithaca asleep (7. 318—20 
Υ͂. 92), therefore must voyage by night, and therefore must start at the end of 
a day, and therefore must fill up at least one day at the Pheacian court. He 
actually spends two days there. The first is occupied by the games, dances &c. 
Had the recasting process been mere complete, the narrative of his adventures 
would probably have fallen into the second day. As it is, the Pheacian court 
“turn night into day” to listen to him; and whereas one νυχϑήμερον is thus 
surcharged with song, incident, legend and narrative, the next is miserably je- 
june of interest, and even Odysseus has nothing to do but to watch the sun on 
his course towards the west, and then, the stowage of the presents being com- 
pleted, to go on board and fall asleep (v. 28—35, 79, 91). ‘The dreary blank 
of expectation is, however, turned to some account by the poet in a description 
of his listless watching. We may notwithstanding approximate to a notion of 
the first cast of the poem by casting out from @. 5723 to the end, from ¢. 31 to 
μ. 449, and from vy. 1 to 52 inclusive. We may thus conceive the ship to have 
started at about 10 p.m. by our reckoning upon the 34th day, This indeed 
leaves the repetition of the tears of Odysseus untouched. But there seems 
after all something natural in this. After long separation from both com- 
rades and home the lay of the bard would revive a link between himself, now 
among strangers, and all whom he had left or lost, and having heard one 
masterly specimen he might well long for more, although it tried his feel- 
ings to listen. Nitzsch has expressed his suspicions, which I do not share, of 
the passages 9. 161 foll. and 248 foll., as containing matters not elsewhere 
touched upon in Homeric poetry (Plan und Gang der Odyssee, II p. xvi), 
There will remain several passages where the recasting process has occasioned 
a clumsiness in some details. Thus the bathing and the packing seem mixed 
up with some degree of confusion in the passage #.417—57. Weare not quite | 
sure whether the φᾶρος and χιτῶν put on by Odysseus there are those given 
him’ by the queen®, as they should more properly be, or those originally lent him 
by Nausicaa," or another set wholly independent. The beginning of the thirteenth 
book is, moreover, very tame, and we feel that we have made a false start in 
Vv. 19-22 when we come to 66—72. We seem to be reading a palimpsest in 
which the older writing shows through the new and confuses it. But I cannot 
say that this appears to me to be probably due to another hand than that of 
the original poet. 
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ON THE νεχυΐία. 


ee) 


(1) Odys. is told by Circé that a breeze of Boreas! will bear him without ef- 
fort as far as he need sail towards the region of the dead. When he has passed 
across (dt) Oceanus,? conceived as a vast river encompassing the earth,? he 
will find a beach and the groves* of Persephoné. This Ocean river must be 
viewed as having a channel of junction with the θάλασσα, and by passing across 
it (de’ ‘Qneavoio περῆσαι) a voyage to its further shore must be meant, not 
however necessarily excluding the passing some way up its stream. At the “beach”’ 
indicated, he is to strand his galley,‘ and go on foot to the ᾿Αΐδεω δόμον," 
marked by the confluence of infernal rivers® etc.; where he is to dig the pit, 
adore the dead with vows and perform the prescribed sacrifice’. 

(2) When the voyage is described as made, we find the fair breeze promised,’ 
before which the ship runs a whole day. Then the πείρατα Qxeavoio, probably 
meaning the Ocean-limit of the earth,!° are reached. No beach or groves occur; 
but instead, the Cimmerians’ land and city in their perpetual sunless gloom are 
neared, as night overtakes the ship'', The galley is there stranded, and the hero 
goes, the two chiefs of his crew attending him to assist in the sacrifice, along 
the side of the Ocean river (παρὰ δόον ‘Qx.) to the spot indicated hy Circé.'2 
The rest of his comrades, from 4, 636, where he rejoins them, would seem to be 
left at the ship. 

It may thus be objected that the topographical features which Circé leads him to 
expect are not in fact found by him, and that others appear in their stead. Further, 
on his return, the ship, left behind them at the distance of their march along the 
shore of the Ocean river, whatever that may have been, appears close at hand; 
and they then voyage down the stream on board, the current wafting her, aided 
first by oar and then by sail.'* We cannot suppose the rest of the crew to 
have followed unbidden with the ship; nor do I see how any adjustment of the 
details of the voyages to and from the region of the dead can make them match; 
and I believe it is lost trouble to attempt it on a point on which neither the poet 


* These groves are specified as containing poxead τ᾽ αἴγειροι καὶ irene ὠλεσί- 
καρποι. For the αἴγειρος in reference to this connexion see note ad loc, and 
citation there from Stobseus. As regards the willow, ὠλεσέκαρπος is probably 
intended as an epithet distinctive of it, and so the Scholl. take it. Stobzus III 
21, again citing Porphyry, says “the willow sheds its fruit before maturity’ 
(πρὶν ἐκθρέψαι) and thus accounts for the epithet; adding 10 is said that its 
fruit given in wine produces barrenness, extinguishing the generative power and 
impulses’’, The Scholl. repeat this or what amounts to it. The old English 
notion according to which forsaken damsels are said to “wear the willow”. may 
perhaps be grounded on some such tradition. Comp. “Sing willow, willow, 
willow ’’, Shaksp. 
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nor his hearers would care for exactness, on at arfy rate on which they cared 
more for the liveliness given by variety. 

(3) The difference between Circé’s directions and the facts found in their place 
is more serious, because the question is obvious and natural, if the directions are 
not to be verified why are they given? In the next book all Circé’s descriptions 
of the Sirens’ isle, the Πλαγκταὶ with their smoke and uproar, of the position 
and character of the adjacent rocks, and of the Sun's Holy Island, all tally 
with minuteness when we compare them with the sequel of description.” Why 
then should there be a difference here? Of course we might cut the knot by 
the excision of one or both of the passages, so as to leave no opening for agree- 
ment or discrepancy. I shall further on (6)— (11), show independent reasons for think- 
ing that the part of Circé’s directions, which relates to the confluence of the rivers 
as marking the ᾿4ἴδεω δόμος, is spurious. But those reasons, as regards the pre- 
sent view, are immaterial, and I shall assume for the purpose of the argument 
that the lines are genuine, since, if they are spurious, the argument will gain, 
if anything, in force. I only add that in that case ἐνθάδε of 516 wi'l still refer 
to the “AZdew δόμος, as it does now. 

(4) Let us suppose the ship on her course, nearing the ἄλσεα of x. 509, but 
that the day ends and the Cimmerian gloomland throws its shadow over the 
crew before those groves are sighted, The hero, in compliance with the custom 
of not keeping the sea at night with a shore close at hand, and making out 
that shore to be that of ‘Qxsavog, would probably act on his own discretion and 
land at once, then proceed on foot—this he actually does—to the spot indicated 
by Circé—it may be to the ἄλσεα, the πέτρη and the σύνεσις ef. κι 509, s15—6, 
although we are not expressly told that they are recognized. Thus the words, 
νὺξ olon τέταται δειλοῖσι Beoroicty,'® suggest an adequate reason for deviat- 
ing from the letter of Circé’s instructions, while their spirit is observed; in 
preference to the chance of missing all landmarks, by going on up the Ocean 
stream on board ship in the dark. Those words then lead easily up to the 
action, νῆα μὲν ἔνϑ᾽ ἐλθόντες ἐκέλσαμεν ,.7 with a significant stress on the 
ἔνθα. But if all this had been “dragged into detail’? of description with the 
minuteness with which it is suggested here, the paramount element in the whole, 
that of awfulness, would have been marred. We must remember that we are 
not reading a ship’s log-book, but the song of one who approached the mysterious 
with a due instinct of the picturesque. Circé gives her description in the light 
of living day, and the local features are suitably specified. In the actual voyage, 
as we touch the verge of the great mystery, we look for them in vain. The 
Cimmerian night-curtain falls upon the adventurous crew, and all is blank. 
Along the side of Ocean's stream they grope their way in gloom, and seem to 
find it almost without the help of sense. Inconsistency there is; but it comes 
in as one element of that indefinite which is a condition of the mysterious, The 
details which might reconcile the inconsistency are suppressed, as being them- 
selves inconsistent with the ruling idea. And the inconsistency is thus turned 
to poetic account. 

(s) The hero now reaches the confines of the unseen world, to traffic with 
its mysteries. A sacrificial libation is first poured to all the dead promiscuously, 
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about (ἀμφὶ) the edge of a pit previously dug." This is coupled with a pro- 
mise of further sacrifices on reaching home and of a special victim to Teiresias. 
Considerable stress is laid on the solemn supplication to the “nations of the 
dead”, i, e. to the dead viewed as a vast assembled host. εὐχῇσι λιτῇσί τὲ x. 
τ. 1., πολλὰ δὲ youvovpny νεκύων ἀμηνῆνα καρῆνα,," εὐχωλῇσι λιτῇσί τε... 
ἐλλισάμηνϑ are the expressicns. ‘Then follows the burnt-offering of a ram and 
ewe, attended by a drink-offering of the blood and a special invocation of Aides 
and Persephoné, to whom the victims must be viewed as offered. 

Now, we can have no doubt that the desire to hold commerce with departed 
spirits was common from a very early period, far earlier probably than any date 
which can be ascribed to the Odyssey. One leading motive for this would be to 
extract knowledge from the dead, and rescue secrets from perishing with them. 
Thus, not only Teiresias instructs Odysseus as to the future, but his mother in- 
forms him as to the past. Special localities* became traditionally the sites of 
such necromancy, and no doubt individual persons obtained a reputation as necro- 
mancers, or media, such as Virgil's Sibyl. With such details, however, we are 
not now concerned. The method pursued by Odysseus under the direction of Circé 
was probably one in repute for such purposes. It is observable that they in- 
clude the chief nutriments of life, honey and milk, wine, water, meal, sheep, 
and above all the blood of the latter, which is treated with a sanctity reminding 
us of the Levitical law, and of the Divine dictum ‘the blood is the life”. This 
in fact seems the essential part of the sacrifice, for which the previous ritual is 
preparatory. The directions are precise: the pit is to be foursquare and of 
given dimensions, πυγούσιον ἔνϑα καὶ ἔνϑα,,)' and the sheep or lambs are to 
be slain over or “into”*® it, i. 6. 80 that the blood may run in. In Circé's 
directions it is minutely added, that he is to turn the victims εἰς Ἔρεβος, and 
himself to turn away, 

This little pool of blood, the vital fluid and nourisher of the body, is sup- 
posed to act like a bait on the dead. They assemble round it, like flies round 
honey, and are kept from such confusion as would probably baffle the supplicant's — 
object, only by the naked sword. Now this ritual seems designed to exhibit, to 
dramatize as it were, life and death. The elements of food in life come first, 
and foremost among these, milk and honey*’, the diet of infancy. Then comes 
death, set forth in the slaughter of the lambs and their blood soaking into the 
earth. Last comes the burning of their bodies,*4 just as it is the last office 
performed upon the dead. The intense realization of the unseen world is re- 
markable. The dead, we must suppose, bear the prayers addressed to them and 
treasure up the vows of future offerings.*5 The blood flows, and they muster 
as to a banquet to which they have been duly bidden.** They are spoken of in 
“‘nations’’,*? and as distinguished according to sex and age,** but in various 
remarkable expressions as powerless and helpless.” 


* Bekker Anecdota p. 414, 2 mentions such a place of resort ἐν Τυρσηνίᾳ 
λέμνῃ, meaning Avernus in Italy, as recorded by Sophocles; ef. Diodor. Sicul. IV. 22. 

** The lines which express this have been suspected. I think needlessly, except 
perhaps the last, see note ad loc. 1. 38—43. 
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(6) As regards the infernal rivers, one only is elsewhere mentioned by IJ., the 
water of Styx, the river of the oath,®® in which character it also appears in He- 
siod, together with a legend how Styx, who is always female, a nymph or goddess, 
the eldest daughter of Oceanus, was first to appear on Zeus’ side against the 
Titans.” For some awe-inspiring characteristics of the actual Styx see App. Ὁ. 
14. Tozer, Highlands of T., Il. 209, speaks of it as “a magnificent waterfall, 
which descends soo ft. over a stupendous cliff in the wildest part of Arcadia”. 
On these physical facts the name Styx, meaning horror or repulsive awe, is no 
doubt founded. The occasion of the mention of Styx in the Catalogue®! is the 
desire to account for a natural fact—that the Titaresius, an affluent of the Pen- 
eius, mingles not its waters, but flowers over those of the latter like oil,” og- 
nov γὰρ δεινοῦ, Στυγὸς ὕδατός ἐστιν ἀπορρώξ. In connexion with Styx 
being the river of the oath, perjury is the one sin expressly mentioned in H. 
as punishable after death.°* Styx, however, stands clearly identified in a speech 
of Pallas, Στυγὸς ὕδατος αἰπὰ ῥέεθρα ,235 with the abode of the dead, and is 
probably the “river” referred to by Patroclus™ as barring his intercourse. The 
other infernal rivers are mentioned here only—the singular ποταμοῖο, x. 529, is 
probably ‘Qxeavoio—and the passage bears rather a strong mark of uneasy 
interpolation. It is 

αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἰς “Aiden ἱέναι δόμον ευρώεντα. 

ἔνϑα μὲν εἰς Ἀχέροντα Πυρφιφλεγέϑων τὸ ῥέουσιν 

Κωκυτός ϑ᾽, ὃς δὴ Στυγὸς ὕδατός ἐστιν ἀπορρὼξ, 

πέτρη ta ξύνεσίς τε δύο ποταμῶν ἐριδούπων.8᾽ 
Now, the harshness of the two subjects πέτρη and ξύνεσες in the last line as 
they stand, requiring ἐστὶ, predicative, to bea understood close after the occur- 
rence of ἔστιν as a copula, in order to make a complete sentence, is clearly 
objectionable. Again, to revert to general language after precise description, 
i. e. after telling us, “there Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow into the Acheron,” 
to add, “and there is the confluence of two roaring streams’’, is surely tame 
and uppoetical in a high degree: not to mention that the ξύνεσις required by 
the previous description is really that of three rivers not two. 

(7) Now, of the names Acheron, Cocytus, Pyriphlegethon, none is found anywhere 
else in H., although there are repeated allusion to Aides, one containing, as 
we have seen, the name of Styx, Acheron occurs in Pindar®® and in Xschylus,* 
Cocytus in Zschylus only, Pyriphlegethon in neither. Cocytus and Periphlege- 
thon are equally absent from the fragments of the early Lyric writers. Further, 
when they make their voyage and reach the abode of the dead, we are only 
told, “we went till we came to the place which Circé had indicated”: and there 
is no mention of rivers at all in book 4, save in a passage of the speech of 
Anticleia, condemned by a tradition of the Scholl., derived, we may presume, 
from Aristarchus, and partly inconsistent with its own context. “How”, says she, 


* So Tozer says that the Sulamvria (Peneius) is in Romaic ballads the river 
of the dead, 
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could you come-across these rivers, which intervene between the living world 
and the dead without a ship?” And she immediately procecds to speak of his 
ship and comrgdes as assumed to have accompanied him, The sentiment here 
seems to suit the later tradition of Charon and the ferry over the Styx or Ache- 
rusian lake, which was actually incorporated by Polygnotus in his representa- 
tions of the Homeric νεκυέα on the wall of the Delphic Lesché. 

(8) Yet the spot “which Circé had indicated” (φράσε 53) seems to require some 
natural Jandmark which would show them where to stop. Such would be suf- 
ficiently furnished by “the rock and the confluence’’, if we omit the lines which 
give the rivers’ names and read fy@a* πέτρη σύνεσίς τε δύο ποταμῶν ἐρεδού- 
MOY, OF πέτρην τε σύνεσίν te x. τ. 4., which will then involve an allowable 
πρωϑύστερον, the principal object, the ‘Aidew δόμος, being mentioned first, 
the intermediate and accessory, through which it is to be known and reached, 
coming last. What then will the “two rivers” be? Doubtless the Oceanus and the 
Styx, which, if its mention by name be discarded here, has, as we have seen, 
unquestionable authority from the Iliad as the river of the dead. 

(9) Now we know from Herodotus that the river Acheron was so called in his 
time and probably at the time of which he writes. He mentions “Acheron” 
twice ** in connexion with the “‘Thesprotians’’, and the names confirm one an- 
other. The name ‘ Thesprotians’’ is as ancient as the Odyssey itself; and, if the 
names Styx and Acheron had occurred alone in this passage, the presumptions 
against x. 513—4 would by this passage of Herodotus have been considerably 
wenkened. But Herodotus moreover mentions in connexion with both these 
an ‘‘oracle of the dead'’, at which Periander consulted the shade of his departed 
wife. Similarly in schylus’ Persae®® the shade of her departed husband is 
consulted by Atossa with a ceremonial in part resembling that of Homer here, 
but without the sacrifices and the blood. Now the accession of Periander is 
dated at 633 B. C. and the νεκυομαντήιον was at that time an established in- 
stitution. In fact, in it we are carried back to the earliest historical period of 
Greece. The rivers of the region had marked names.*** It seems indeed more 


* The vowel ¢ in πέτρη can be as easily short as in ἀρνείους τε τράγους τε 
ι. 239; see Spitzner de v. her. III. §. 6. 

** ἐντὸς οἰχημένοι Θεσπρωτῶν καὶ Ayégovtos ποταμοῦ, VIII, 47. πέμ- 
ψαντι γάρ of ἐς Θεσπρωτοὺς ἐπ᾽ ᾿χέροντα ποταμὸν ἀγγέλους ἐπὶ τὸ νε- 
κυομαντήιον x. τ, ἅ., V. g2, 7. 

“** Tozer, II. 219-20. says, speaking of the region near Suli, “Below this 
point (a ford of the Acheron) the ground is low and marshy, and the river 
forms a considerable lake in the winter—the palus Acherusia .... At Glyky 
where the Acheron enters the sea, there is reason to believe was the site of 
the ancient oracle of the dead (Herod V. g2). Pausanias thinks that H. derived 
the idea of his inferno from this spot, and adopted the names of the rivers of 
this part of Thesprotia. Lofty rocks, as well as rivers, and a marsh, certainly 
entered into the Greek conception of these (infernal) regions .... I know nothing 
which so well illustrates the disposition of the Greeks to interpret their profoundest 
ideas by the help of grand natural objects as these two rivers the Styx and the 
Acheron”, The name “Glyky” is founded on γλυκὺβ λιμὴν, “Freshwater Har- 
bour”, the lake and river effectually conquering the salt character of the sea. 
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‘likely than not that Acheron is another moulding of Achelotis* The name 
Pyriphlegethon was actually current, Strabo* tells us, for one affluent of an 
Italian Acheron in his time. These names, as the Scholl. on «. 5:3—4 point out, 
were taken from the last offices performed upon the dead, the ‘‘cremation’’ and 
the “lamnentation’’; and seem to testify to the influence of the νεχυομαντήιον 
in the region. I do not think Pyriphlegethon can be found in any ancient 
writer till the philosophic period, when we find it in Plato,** rolling fire which 
is purgatorial or penal, but H. knows nothing of any such function of it. 
Now, if the passage in which these lines st.ind had really been as old as the bulk 
of the poem, the ease with which the name Πυριφλεγέθϑων lends itself to poetic 
images of horror would lead us to expect some notice of it in some of the older 
poets instead of the total absence which we find. I suppose it to have been the 
latest addition to the characteristic nomenclature of the region, as the necroman- 
tic associations extended their currency. Its development by Plato in that most 
popular of all his dialogues, the Phzedo, would no doubt have given the pas- 
sage a seeming authority which would counterbalance whatever suspicion might 
attach to it, and thus it cumbers the Homeric text to our own day. 

(10) The Homeric vexvéa ts divisible into four acts, as we may not improperly 
call them. The first alone relates directly to the plot of the poem. It ends at 
v. 2234. The next extends to νυ. 329, and consists of a series of family memoirs; 
in each of which a lady of the past age is introduced as narrating the legend; 
see further on 2. 223—4. The third begins at v. 387 and ends at v. 567, and 
consists of the dialogues with the hero comrades of the Trojan war. The fourth, 
which has been suspected as interpolated (see below, (18)), consists of six dis- 
tinct and startling phantasms, three of them in a state of penal doom. In this 
last Odys, appears as a passive spectator, and does not, as in the second, in- 
terrogate '' each whom he sees. The whole is conceived by the poet as enacted 
" on a geographical extension of the earth beyond the ocean stream. There is no 
descent noticed, nor any passage of local description denoting a subterranean 
position for the scene Yet phrases are constantly in the mouth of the poet 
which conflict with this his general conception in this part of the poem. Thus 
the shades come not merely ἐξ but ὑπὲξ Ἐρέβευς."Σ Elpenor is said to have 
come ὑπὸ ζόφον ἠερόεντα, and so Odys. himself.‘® Castor and Polydences 
in the realm of death are said to have a privilege from Zeus νέρϑεν γῆς.“ 
Elpenor's soul ‘Aidoode κατῆλθεν. "δ The shade of Achilles enquires how Odys. 
had ventured “Aidocde xatelféuev,* and the phantom of Herakles says cor- 


* See note ad loc. Ach. may be compared with the various forms of aq-ua 
(aix, usk etc.). The association with the dead warped the word into a fancied 
derivation from ἄχος. 

** Phedo 113 B, where the Acheron πᾶ its tributaries are transferred to the 
state after death; and we have a blazing river throwing out a fiery stream 
here and there on the earth's surface, i. 6, in volcanic eruptions. ᾧλεγέθων 
occurs indeed in a fragment of Ibycus, but only as the name of a star; Bergk, 
p. 999. A fragment of Lycophron, 695, has the following 

καὶ Κιμμέρων fravia, καἀχερουσέαν 
ῥοχϑοῖσι κυμαίνουσαν οἴδματος χύσιν, 
πυριφλεγὲς te ῥεῖθρον. 


Strabo Υ, 224. “2229. # 1.37. ἣν Δ. 67,155. ‘42. 301. “x. g60, λ. 65. 
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respondingly τὸν μὲν (κύνα) ἐγὼν avévercxa.*? In all these modes of ex- 
pression the governing image is that of an Aides below the earth, such as we 
find expressly stated in the II., as in the striking passage where beneath the 
thunder and the earthquake Aidoneus, who is ἄναξ ἐνέρων, ἐνέροισιν ἀνάσσων, 
and Ζεὺς xatazSorog,** fears lest the crust of the earth which veiled his realm 
should be broken up and his abode displayed.‘®° The shade of Patroclus departs 
κατα yfovos. The deities who avenge perjury, do so on the dead oxé- 
vyeote.5! Similar direct notices abound. This is indeed the natural and obvious 
conception. It was the one most familiar to the hearers’ minds,—may we not 
add?—to the poet’s own, and to which his language seems to revert in spite of 
his effort to establish a contrary general image. In Sclavonic folk-lore, as in 2., 
a sea is to be crossed by the disembodied spirit, and the abode of the dead, the 
“Rai”, is situated in the far eastern region of the Sun, as I have supposed the 
Homeric to lie ‘See Songs of the Russian People” by W. Ralston, and my 
note on p. 2—3. The rhapsodist who made up the first part of w. has confused 
the idea. The departing shades there take their way παρ᾽ ἠελίοιο xvdag, % i. e. 
‘‘nast the gates of sunset’, as is clear from his geographical notice of the 
Λευκάδα πέτρην. The notion of a subterranean inferno is clearly deducible 
from the custom of burying the corpse, that of one beyond the limits of earth 
and its surrounding Ocean-stream, no less clearly from the smoke rising from 
the pyre and carrying the essential form, the ψυχῆ, with it to an indefinitely 
remote region. And as these two modes, cremation and interment, viz. of the 
bones afterwards, were often combined (see w. 6s—84), so the poet combines the 
images to which they gave rise. δ' 


(11) There are several fixed phrases to be noticed in connexion with the idea 
of the locality or direction of the domain of Aides. The most common are 
“Atdogde (δῶμα), εἰς ᾿Αἴδεω, or Atdao, δόμον or δόμους," and the like, often, 
ag we have seen, connected by a preposition of downward direction. These seem 
used quite generally to denote the appointed abode of the dead, whether regard- 
ed as subterranean or trans-oceanic: and in the same sense Odys. and his mo- 
ther are said to be εἶν ‘Atéao when conversing at the edge of the pool of blood. 
Besides these should be noticed foqog and Ἔρεβος, which last I am disposed 
to regard as the Greek equivalent to the Heb. 237 “sunset, gloom, darkness”, 
derived through a Phoenician medium. From it comes the adj. ἐρεβεννὸς, akin 
to which is égeuvoc. For ξόφος see App. G. 5. This last is used for 1) the west 
or northwest, 2) any darkness, 3) the especial gloom which pervades tle region 
of the dead. The words are combined, to describe the cavern of Scylla, πρὸς 
ξόφον εἰς Ἔρεβος τετραμμένον "7. see note ad loc.; and so in the vision of 
Theoclymenus the seer, who describes the phantoms of impending fate as lepé- 
νων Ἔρεβος δε ὑπὸ fogmov.® I understand both these alike. The cave reach- 
es down towards the nether darkness, the phantoms are on their way to the 
gloom of Aides. Contrast with this last the words φόως δὲ ταχιστα λιλαΐέεο," 
directing Odysseus’ speedy return to the living world. 
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(12) We have seen that the shades to Odysseus’ eye, when standing by the 
blood, appear to emerge ὑπὲξ ‘EgéBevg and return els Ἔρεβος. Where the 
whole atmosphere is a sunless gloom, a more intense darkness in one direction 
is yet supposable. There are other indications of a special centre of the abode 
of Death, marked by deeper shades of night, as when the ghost of Ajax or He- 
racles, conspicuous before, we may suppose, in the ‘“Asphodel meadow’”’, is 
said to go δόμον ‘Aldog εἴσω,5' when Odys. dreads the Gorgon head being sent 
to him ἐξ ‘Afdew,** and when Circé bids him sacrifice the lambs turning them 
εἰς Ἔρεβος.» The poet has no distinctive name to give, but uses the term, 
used just before generally for the whole region, in a sense which the context 
shows to be more intense; for, in the general sense, Odys. is in Erebus Ha- 
des ete. already. The effect of this vagueness of language is to add to the 
awful character of the thing described, and rather to convey the feeling than 
represent the image. I will consider further on (22) how far any representa- 
tion is traceable, and what is its type. 

(13) The physical state of the dead themselves in H. opens some questions 
of curious interest.** In the living man the φρένες appear to be the chief phy- 
sical basis alike of emotion and thought. of: φρένες ἧπαρ Fzyovory™ is an 
example of the use of the word with a clearly corporeal meaning such as I am 
not aware is found with the word in the singular. Again we read, ἔνϑ᾽ aga te 
φρένες ἔρχαται ἀμφ᾽ ἀδινὸν κῆρ, and so ἦτορ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ: and very similar 
is the use of the word πράπεδες in ἧπαρ ὑπὸ πραπίδων.δ A medial use of 
the word, transitional towards its moral and emotional sense, is found in “Exto- 
ρα δ᾽ αἰνὸν ἄχος πύκασε φρένας ἀμφιμελαίνας,3)}6 where the epithet shows 
the physical affinity of the idea. The latter usage abounds in such phrases as 
ἔολπας ἐνὶ φρεσὶν, ἐκλάθϑετο φρεσὶν, δείδοικα κατὰ φρένα."7 The same 
stem modified is found in φρόνις, ἄφρων, εὔφρων, ὁμόφρων, ἀφραΐίνω, 
φρονέω, ἀλλοφρονέω, and many similar compounds, but in all these the 
physical sense is superseded entirely. The lower creatures in accordance with 
this view, exhibit φρένες, as in οὐδ᾽ aga τές σφε μετὰ φρεσὶ γίγνεται ἀλκὴ," 
as do the animated works of art which are among the marvels of the poet's 


* We trace the general sense again in @. 368 where Eurystheus sent Hera- 
kles δὲ ᾿Ερέβευς ἄξοντα κύνα, and I. 571—2, where we read 

ἠεροφοῖτις Egivvg 
ἔχλυεν ἐξ Ἐρέβευσφιν. 

** For ἃ good conspectus of most of the references in this part of the sub- 
ject, and for some features of the general view taken, I am indebted to Nigels- 
bach, Theol. Hom. ch VII. On some important points it will be seen that I 
differ from him. κῆρ, and especially πραδέη, are often found in connexion with 
θυμὸς e. g. Z. 523, K. 319, nNt0g alone, a. 48. μένος is ascribed to bodily 
parts in ὦ. 319, P. 451. It is also coupled with φυχὴ E. 296, or ϑυμὸς, X. 
346, and stands alone for animal life in λῦσεν δὲ Boog μένος y. 450. So χεῖρας 
te μένος te H. 457. Thus μένος seems nearly equivalent to “force"’, i. e. power 
as producing activity and motion. So we have it in the ἀνέμων μένος ὑγρὸν 
ἀέντων, ποταμῶν μένος, ov πορδάλιος τόσον μένος ε. 478, M. 18, P. 20, of 
inanimate or brute force. Hence I derive apevnvog used to describe the dead, 
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magic, e. g. the Pheacian ships and the live statuary of Hephestus.*® On the 
contrary θυμὸς appears not to retain any trace in H. of an original bodily 
meaning. It is very often found in some combination with the former word, as 
κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμὸν and ἀεσίφρονι Supa,” or used exchangeably 
with it as πείθειν θυμὸν and πείθειν φρένα or φρένας. It is also remark- 
able that ϑυμός is often a subject, πιέειν ore ϑυμὸς ἀνώγοι x. τ. 1.,7% φρὴν 
rarely so, especially where the two stand in connexion as in ἐς φρένα ϑυμος 
ayéefn, φρένες (except in the physical sense), I believe, never; always φρένας, 
κατὰ φρένας, ἐν φρεσὶ, or the like is found; so ἐκλάθετο φρεσίν. In φρένα 
ἐκλελαϑέσθαι, ἐτράπετο penny,’ it should be noticed that the verb is depo- 
nent or passive. Intellectual power is more commonly expressed by νόος νοῦς 
or the rarer vonua,’! which former thus appears as contradistinguishing men 
from brutes, as in of δὲ συῶν μὲν ἔχον κεφαλὰς φωνήν τε τρίχας τε καὶ δέμας, 
αὐτὰρ νοῦς ἦν ἔμπεδος.75 νοῦς moreover combines easily with ϑυμὸς, μῆτις, 
βουλὴ and the like.”* There is, however, a marked class of phrases in which 
vovg and μένος appear as it were vested alike in the θυμὸς or in the φρένες, 
e. g. tag ἐν μὲν νόος ἐστὶ μετὰ φρεσὶν, νόον σχέθε τόνδ᾽ ἐνὶ θυμῷ, μένος 
ἔλλαβε θυμὸν, μένος δὲ of ἐν φρεσὶ ϑῆκεν Havog.7 


(14) Now in death by violence the favourite phrases are λέπε δ᾽ ὀστέα ϑυμὸς 
ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔπτατο, or ὥχετ᾽ ἀπὸ μελέων θυμὸς, and so ϑυμὸν stands with ἀπηύρα, 
ἐξέλετο, ὁλέσσαι, ἀποπνείξιν ,75 and the like. Similar is the use of ψυχὴ [ἴῃ 
ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἐκ δεθέων πταμένη 19 whereas in such connexion φρὴν or φρένες is 
not found. We have in one passage ϑυμοῦ καὶ ψυχῆς κεχαδων."Ὁ It is pro- 
bable that the etymological affinity of the words ϑυμὸς and ψυχὴ influenced 
this use of them, yielding the literal senses of “‘warmth"’ and “breath”. And 
similarly it should seem as if the pon» φρένες adhered to ther original phy- 
sical basis and, like the σάρκες and the ὀστέα, refused to be volatilized away. 
Correspondingly in the case of Odys., almost dead from exhaustion, we read, 
after a while ἐς φρένα ϑυμὸς ἀγέρθη," ἱ. e. life came back to its physical 
seat. But then, although the ϑυμὸς leaves the body at death, it is not men- 
tioned as a surviving element. The residuum is ψυχῇ merely, never ϑυμὸς, and 
is spoken of as fleeting, impalpable and elusive, an εἴδωλον, compared to sha- 
dow, smoke and dream. The most remarkable passages on this part of the 
subject are as follows. On being visited by the apparition of the unburifi Pa- 
troclus, Achilles exclaims with an air of surprise, 

ὦ mona. ἢ ῥά τίς ἐστι καὶ εἰν “Atdao δόμοισιν 
ψυχὴ καὶ εἴδωλον" ἀτὰρ φρένες οὐκ ἔνι πάμπαν.53 
Teiresias by special prerogative retains his φρένες and νοῦς, 
τοῦ te φρένες ἔμπεδοι εἰσίν" 
τῷ καὶ τεϑνηῶτι νόον πόρε Περσεφόνεια, 
οἴῳ πεπνύσθαι" τοὶ δὲ σκιαὶ ἀΐσσουσιν."8 
And Odys. receives from the shade of his mother the assurance of her state, 
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ov γὰρ ἔτι σάρκας te καὶ ὀστέα Iveg ἔχουσιν, 

ἀλλὰ τὰ μέν τε πυρὸς κρατερὸν μένος αἰϑομέφοιο 

δαμνᾷ, ἐπεί xe πρῶτα λέπῃ λεύκ᾽ ὀστέα θυμός." 
Thus, to sum up briefly, the φρένες perish with the body, by decay or com- 
bustion, the θυμὸς quits the dying frame and becomes extinct, the ψυχὴ simil- 
arly quits it and survives, having the form of an εἴδωλον. 

(15) I do not think there is any word in H. for “‘ consciousness”’, although there 
are some phrases oldev ἐνὶ φρεσὶν, and the like, which may be held to imply it. 
It is a difficult question, therefore, whether the poet meant his departed ψυχαὶ 
to be bereft of consciousness, until quickened by the blood-draught. I incline 
to think that he did not, and that the effect of the blood-draught is merely 
to reanimate them to temporary power of intercourse with the living, being as 
it were, a sacrament which renews communion between the quick and dead. The 
supposition of Achilles is perhaps hyperbolical, that Patroclus in Hades could 
hear of his having surrendered the corpse of Hector, and might resent it,®> Still, 
taken for whatever it is worth, it favours this view. The voice of the spectre 
is described by a special word in the case of Patroclus’ apparition,—teteryvia,* 
“‘ gibbering’’, which is repeated in the spurious passage in ὦ. 5. I have supposed 
the κλαγγὴ νεκύων... οἰωνῶν ὥς "Ἴ to be the rustling of hurried movement, but it 
is possible that something like the rox exigua and incepius clamor of Virgil, in. 
VI. 492—3, may be intended there. The expression θεσπεσίῃ ἐαχῇ "5 stands in 
a line which is probably spurious, and again later the shades assemble 777 
#eox.,*° when, as 1 shall show further on, they have probably taken advantage 
of Odysseus’ departure from his post to sip the blood at random. Something 
different from the sound described by tergtyvia, or possibly by the κλαγγὴ, 
aforesaid seems intended by this strong expression, used elsewhere of the din of 
battle, ἠχῇ θεσπεσίῃ βέλεα κλονέοντα χέοντο"Ψ of the shout of troops respon- 
sive to an encouraging speech from their leader,®! of the roar of the tempest in 
a forest or of stormwinds "5 among the clouds. 

(16) The condition of the dead is described by the epithet ἀμενηνὰ, for which 
see the last note. ‘I'he prominence given to the κάρηνα" in connexion with 
this no doubt arises from the obviously human character of a skull as compar- 
ed with other bones, may its individuality, and, when a number are seen to- 
gether, their variety of expression. Buttmann, referred to in the note ad loc., 
has exhausted all that need be said on the καμόντες. The other expressions 
speak for themselves. They express the total cessation of the physical power 
of impressing the living except indeed by the voice, τετριγυῖαι. The word 
ἀφραδέες" seems to go further; but is really only an expletive of reproach, 


* The adj. is only used besides of the suitors, μνηστήρων ἀφραδέων, B. 282; 
but the ποῖ ἀρφαδέα occurs often, mostly like ἀτασϑαλέαι, in the plur., and 
varies in meaning from ignorance or inexperience of some particular fact or 
thing, as in B. 368, ρ. 233, t. 523, to general thoughtlessness and folly, as in 
Ε. 649, K 350, κ' 27, Comp. also the verb, αἰεὶ γὰρ ve νεώτεροι apoade- 
ουσι, ἢ. 294, COL πρῶτα μαχήσομαι apeadsortt, I. 32, where want of fore- 
thought or circumspection is intended. 
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‘witless’, used by Achilles, when in strong language he gives vent to his feel- 
ings on the helpless state of the dead. We find also in one place the epithet 
axjetog,* which only means “heartless’’, in the sense of ‘“‘lifeless’’. 16 seems 
likely that all these phrases are to be understood of the loss of such vital powers 
as we are conscious of having in and through our bodily organization, as ex- 
plained in Agamemnon's case, 

οὐ γάρ ot ἔτι ἦν tg ἔμπεδος, οὐδέ τι κῖκυς, 

οἴῃ περ πάρος ἔσκεν ἐνὶ γναμπτοῖσι μέλεσσιν." 
It seems more likely indeed than not that the poet had not clearly before his 
mind the question of the presence of consciousness, but some of his statements 
seem inconsistent with any assumption of its absence. The adoration and espe- 
cially the vows offered to the dead are a case in point, and that above all in 
which a pyre filled with ἐσθλὰ is promised them,** to be fulfilled at a fature 
time.* The jealousy with which the ψυχαὶ of the buried ban from their society 
the ψυχὴ deprived of rites is even a stronger case.*7 Those who agree with me 
in accepting as genuine the sixty suspected lines 2. 565 foll. will of course see 
that a state of consciousness is implied by the fanctions and the sufferings of 
the last six famous or notorious personages there mentioned. But I rest the 
argument on independent grounds. 

(17) The position of the unburied or unburned dead is to be noticed. The 
disembodied ψυχὴ sppears in Patroclus’ case, restless, in Elpenor’s, anxious. 
The first complains that he is excommunicated from the society of other ψυχαὶ 
for want of the last rites, seems new to his sad condition, and hardly aware, 
as in the request καί wot dog τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ὁλοφύρομαι, of his unsubtantiality.™ It 
is possible, however, that we must allow for the inconsistencies of the state of 
dream, which could not be unknown to thé poet, and through the medium of 
which the phantom interprets itself to the senses of the percipient. Achilles 
would be eager to embrace Patroclus, and this feeling would naturally shape 
itself in a request from the latter to embrace him.+ There is a further statement 
worth notice that, when the last rites had been paid, he (the ψυχῇ) should never 
return. Elpenor is met accordingly on the first stage of the νεκυέα by Odys., 
as.though the latest arrival. His request is® for a pyre on which his arms might 
be burnt; these we may suppose (see the last note) were for his present accom- 
modation; and for 8 mound on which his oar might be erected; this was to keep 
his memory from perishing wholly on earth. The singular condition under which 
he encounters Odys. is that of knowing and being able to accost him without 
the blood-dranght. This only the unburied, it seems, could do. Thus cremation, 
in destroying the body, was conceived to destroy also a link of sympathy and 
possible intercourse between the living and the dead. This is most powerfully 
shown in Anticleia, who had died for love of Odys.', and yet could not, when 


* This receives a striking illustration from the story of Periander at Corinth 
referred to at (9). His wife’s shade, on being consulted, refused to reply, say- 
ing that she was cold and naked, for that all the garments buried with her were 
useless, not having been burnt: on which he made her a holocaust of all the 
holiday-clothes of the Corinthian ladies. Herod, V, 92. 
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dead, recognize him, until the mystic draught had been quaffed.!. The prophet 
Teiresias could no doubt in the pvet’s notion have told him his future fate as 
easily without as after the blood-draught, but demands his honorary share of 
it, and that the first. There occurs however a phrase in the parting words of 
the prophet which requires notice. ὃ δὲ tor νημερτὲς ἐνώφψειϊ is said of any 
shade who is permitted to drink the blood. The belief that it was in the power 
of the dead or of the infernal powers, to beguile the living with false appear- 
ances,” peeps out in 213—4, 217. Similar is the double dream-gate with its 
thoroughfare of false dreams and true.®> The phrase then signifies that one effect 
of the blood drank thus under permission would be to preclude any such delu- 
sions. 

(18) From either v. 565 or v. 566 or 568 a long passage, extending as far as 
627 inclusively, is marked as spurious (vo#sverat) by the Scholl. Then, besides 
this comprehensive rejection, we have another special stigma affixed to 602—3, 
which is included in the longer passage.** That stigma ascribes these two lines 
expressly to Onomacritus the editor of Pisistratus. But, if he inserted these two 
lines, the context in which he inserted them must have been at any rate older 
than Pisistratus’ time, and this consideration throws a grave doubt on the reason- 
ableness of the rejection of it. That rejection was probably founded on the as- 
snmption that the station of Odysseus over the blood is maintained to the lust, 
and that v. 628, αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν αὐτοῦ μένον ἔμπεδον, refers to his still maintain- 
ing it, But it is in that case very difficult to account for the statement, 

ἀλλὰ πρὶν ἐπὶ ἔϑνε᾽ ἀγείφετο μυρέα νεκρῶν 

ἠχῇ ϑεσπεσίῃ᾽ ἐμὲ δὲ χλωρὸν δέος ἤρει" 
which seems to imply, by the marked addition οἵ ἐπὶ to a similar statement in 
the first stage of the véxvia, 

at δ᾽ ἐγέροντο 

ψυχαὶ ὑπὲξ Ἐρέβευς νεκύων κατατεϑνειώτων, 

° . . . . . . . . ὲ . . . . . . . 

of πολλοὶ περὶ βόϑρον ἐφοίτων ἀλλοϑεν adiog*** 

ϑεσπεσίῃ lazy ἐμὲ δὲ χλωρόν δέος, ἤρει ,5 


* For the connexion of εἴδωλον, ὄνειρος, and ψυχὴ, see note on ὃ. 796. 

** The lemma of the Schol. which tells us this, is actually the first three words 
of v. 604; but 604 is a line common to this passage and Hes. Theog. 652. The 
ascription therefore to Onomac. could hardly have related to this. Besides which, 
the Schol. itself goes on to speak of Hebé, and give a special interpretation of 
the word. Now Hebé occurs in v. 603. It seems clear then that the Schol. has 
got tacked on to a wrong lemma and relates really, as here said, to 602—3, 
which two lines must stand or fall together. Further still, we find, tacked on 
to the Schol. on 384, a passage which raises and answers certain questions on 
Sisyphus and Heracles, and therefore has plainly strayed from its proper con- 
text — no uncommon occurrence in Greek Scholia. It belongs to this later part 
of the book, and it contains the remark, “we tuo reject the two verses beginn- 
ing εἴδωλον and τέρπεται fv...” i. 6. vv. 602—3. ‘We too” points doubt- 
less to some later grammarian who agreed with Aristar. or some earlier one. 
The fragment has probably lost part of its context; for the words, τοὺς δὲ δύο 
στέχους καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀϑετοῦμεν, seem to bear a tacit reference to a larger pas- 
sage rejected by such earlier authority. 

** This last phrase belongs to a passage rejected by Aristoph. and Zenod., 
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that the hosts of the dead were moving against him, or with some special 
animus bearing reference to him. At any rate their movement alarmed Odys. 
Now, why should a mere gathering of the shades towards the pit or about its 
brink have alarmed him now more than before; for (since 36—7 are lines of 
unquestioned genuineness) he had experienced that before? It is not consistent 
with his character to shrink without a cause. Why then should he, if he had 
not deviated from the rites prescribed, and was still maintaining his ground and 
guard, which we are assured would keep the shades in check, apprehend the 
Gorgon Head which would certainly be a token that Persephoné was displeased? 
I can see no sufficient answer to this question. 

(19) But if he had trespassed from his appointed station and was prying fur- 
ther, the conditions were wholly novel and his security was gone. The awful 
Goddess of the Shades might well resent such a profane intrusion into her do- 
main, and her wrath might visit him with some scaring phantom. Now there 
is nothing to suggest a departure from his station, if this long passage 565— 
627 be rejected; I might even say, there is no opportunity for such departure. 
Nay, the v. 628, if read in continuity with 564, actually negatives any such 
supposition; for αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν αὐτοῦ μένον ἔμπεδον will then refer by αὐτοῦ 
to the spot at which he had been standing from the first. I will endeavour 
further on to show that the rejection must begin, if it be accepted at all, at 
v. 565. I now remark that the band of illustrious comrades all approach, or 
appear in view, together, forming one company, evidently under the same con- 
ditions. The shade of Agamemnon is alone mentioned as drinking the sacrificial 
blood, v. 390. This is doubtless to avoid tame repetitions of the same phrase, and 
we are to understand the same rule, which was applied to the shades of the la- 
dies, to extend to heroes, v. 233, at δὲ προμνηστῖναι ἐπήισαν; that is, they 
would approach and drink in succession. Not, of course, that we need suppose 
that the dialogue with Agamemnon was completed before Achilles drank, but such 
details could easily be left by the pvet to be filled up by the imagination of the 
audience. Still, Odys. would be maintaining his guard over the blood against 
other shalcs; since his curiosity was by no means exhausted, and there were 
more to come whose words he might wish to hear (629-- 30). Since then he 
maintained his station unchanged as far as 564, if, skipping the intervening lines» 
we read 628 in conjunction with this last, we must needs suppose the station of 
Odys. unchanged as far as v. 636, which tells us of his departure to the ship. 
But I have before shown that this would involve the inconsistency of making 
the hero, who is marked by intrepedity in the face of danger, tremble without 
a@ cause, and of giving the phantoms a power from which by the poetical condi- 
tions of their case they are expressly excluded (147—9). 

(20) I proceed to show that tle rejected passage must, to make a consistent 
context, begin at 565 inclusively. Firstly, it is plain we cannot, retaining 
566—7 

ἀλλά μοι ἤϑελε ϑυμὸς ἐνὶ στήϑεσσι φέλοισιν 


I think, on insufficient grounds; see note ad loc. The last line of it however, 
ἠχῇ ϑεσπεσίῃ κ. τ. 2. since it is almost identically repeated in the previously 
cited passage from 4. 632, where it cannot be spared, is probably spurious here 
and gathered from that passage. 
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τῶν αλλων ψυχὰς ἰδέειν κατατεϑνειώτων, 
pass on to read in conjunction with them 628 foll. 

αὐτὰρ ἐγών αὐτοῦ μένον ἔμπεδον, εἴ τις ἔτ᾽ ἔλθοι 

ἀνδρῶν ἡρώων, of δὴ τὸ πρόσϑεν ὕλοντο. 
The second line in the latter couplet repeats too closely the second line in the 
former, to say nothing of the highly unsuitable conjunction of the latter by 
αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν after ἀλλά μοι in the former. Secondly, if we sacrifice the former 
couplet and try to join 565 continuously with 628, 

ἔνϑα γ᾽ ὅμως προσέφη κεχολωμένος, ἤ κεν ἐγὼ τὸν, 

αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν αὐτοῦ μένον ἔμπεδον x. τ. λ., 
we shall fare no better; for the αὐτὰρ ought to contrast its clause, as in fact 
it does in conjunction with v. 627, not with a conditional but with a categori- 
cal statement; and the frigid repetition of ἐγὼν so close to ἐγὼ τὸν of the sup- 
posed previous line further condemns this juxtaposition. It follows then that, 
if we indulge the critics in their wholesale rejection of about 60 lines, we must 
throw v. 565 into the bargain. I have shown that this iuvolves a double incon- 
sistency. It now remains to show that the passage, if allowed to stand, involves 
no inconsistency. 

(21) I have shown that we must suppose Odys. to have shifted his ground and 
relaxed his guard somewhere before v. 631 foll. It is indeed nowhere expressly 
stated that he did so, but it is left open to us to suppose that he did so in 
pursuit of Ajax, who “answered him nothing, but departed after the other shades 
into Erebos”; i. 6. as the shades came vit Ἐρέβευς, so they retired εἰς “Ege- 
Bog, in the sense before explained. The poet continues ἔνϑα" κ᾽ ὅμως (or ὁμῶς) 
“%.t. Ἀ., ‘there nevertheless”, or “there equally’’, it matters not which, ‘‘though 
in wrath, he would have addressed’ me, or I him, but” ete. Now this certainly 
suggests that Odys. kept within speaking distance for a while, and, as Ajax per- 
sisted in his retreat, could only do so by following him; the rather, as Ajax is 
described at the very first as standing νόσφιν, ‘aloof’ from Odys. and the rest 
of the group, v. 544. ‘‘But’’, he in effect continues, ““my attention was dis- 
tracted from him by my curiosity about others”. Thus we are at liberty to sup- 
pose the point of view shifted and the guard abandoned, and the questions of 
the ancient critics, “how Minos in his chair of state, Tityus in his recumbent 
attitude, Sisyphus with his rolling rock and mountain, &c. &c,, could be sup- 
posed to come forward and partake of the blood”,** at once lose their point. 
It may be urged that so important a movement as this now supposed, by which 
the hero is made to relinquish his position of vigilance, ought not to be assumed 
without express statement to that effect. There is some force in the objection 
doubtless. But we ought to consider what the poet would have thought neces- 
sary to be told, and where he might have been willing to leave imagination to 
supply missing links. The assumption that he would in any given case have 
drawn the line between these exactly where we should draw it for ourselves, is 


* Ni. and some who follow him render ἔνϑα of time here, for which there is 
certainly no reason: ἔνϑα may equal'y well mean “there’’ or “then”’, as deter- 
mined hy the context, which is here strictly local, as shown in εἰς EgeBog just 
preceding. However, if “then” be accepted, although the connexion is obscured, 
the above supposition is equally tenable. 

** See the Scholl. on 570, 571, 593 &c. 


~ 
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1 think a rash one, But those who allege interpolation and urge excision as 
the remedy, may always fairly be met by the alternative suggestion, that poems 
ΒΟ old may have lost as well as acquired lines. And it seems nét more un- 
reasonable to suppose a line or two missing than to suppose sixty lines tacked on. 

(22) The remaining local designations are the ‘‘wide-gated palace of Hades”, 
a meadow overgrown with the asphodel, a δάπεδον or terrace, a λόφος or hill- 
slope, and a pool of water. The first three seem to show a shadowy analogy to 
the palace of the Achsan prince, his τέμενος adjacent, and his αὐλὴ or enclo- 
sure,° The lines of resemblance must not indeed be pressed, especially as regards 
dimensions; but these purposely dim and vague conceptions, as they are left by 
the poet, show their rudiments as traceable in the world of life. The meadow 
probably has an indefinite extension, and Odys., on quitting the blood- pool, 
would be conceived as being at once in it. It is here remarkable that the word 
εἰσενόησα, “I noticed”, is used only of two of the phantom persons in the se- 
quel, viz Orion and Herakles,’ both of whom are engaged somewhat similarly, 
the one driving phantom beasts before him the other phantom men®. Of all the 
other personages, whether ladies, heroes, or criminals the phrase only varies 
between ἴδον (or εἶδον) and εἰσεῖδον.5 

(23) Now this difference in phrase is just what we might expect if these two 
were conceived as seen first at a distance and in rapid motion, the others nearer 
and in fixed position, or, as in the cases of Tantalus and Sisyphus, moving only 
within narrow limits. Some such difference in the mode of perception seems 
certainly indicated, and the difference which is most obviously supposable is 
what has just been suggested. Of one of them only, Herakles, do we read that 
he recognized Odys. and addressed him.'® Whether he drank of the blood or not 
before speaking, is a question which we can afford to leave open. But he cer- 
tainly, on the above supposition, would have had an unmolested opportunity of 
80 doing, as of course would other phantoms also. And this at once helps us 
to account for the altered bearing of the phantom hosts in respect to Odys., 
and for his novel apprehensions as regards the consequences. It only remains 
to notice that αὐτοῦ μένον in 628 will on this supposition refer to the spot at 
which Herakles left him. The whole account indeed somewhat labours under the 
double disadvantage of being at first somewhat diffusely spun out, and then 
somewhat abruptly cut short or “huddled up’ at the close. But if the outline 
of the sequence of incidents is as represented here, there is at least no inconsi- 
stency in them and no need of rejecting any lengthy passage. | 

(24) And if the passage 565—627 be rejected, we must, I think, accept the 
further consequence, that the conclusion of the whole book has also sustained 
alteration. Lines 631—5, unless some such supposition as I have made in 
(19)—(21) be admitted, directly contravene the necromantic conditions upon which 
the véxvic is constructed; and, unless consistency in these be assumed, our at- 
tempts at a critical examination of the claims of particular passages to be ge- 
nuine will most probably fail through the want of criteria. 

(25) I have already stated my suspicion of the passages which speak of the 
alternate life of the sons of Ledé and of the divided or duplicate existence of 


* 4. 571, 577, 596, § 293, @- 399. "4.572,601. %4.573,605—8. 51. 235, 
260, 266, 271, 281, 298, 306, 321, 329, 568, 576, 582, 593. [9 2. 61g. 
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Herakles.'! I can only give as the common ground for this distrust the wide 
distance between such mythological refinements and the simple forms of early 
legend which are characteristically Homeric, It is impossible, I should think, to 
read even the legends contained in the vexvéa only without feeling this. Moreover, 
we know what a flood of hero-worship pervaded the Greeks of the sixth century 
B.C. and afterwards; see some remarks Pref. p. xxix, cxviii on this head. Now, 
it would be most unlikely that, with such a tendency so strongly at work, the 
Homeric poems should have escaped some trace οὗ it, especially when we con- 
sider of what a highly sympathetic material they consist, and in how loosely- 
linked a form they mostly hang. The myth of the Dioscuri, who are expressly 
denied divine origin by H., is given by Pindar in a fully developed form, and 
these lines which relate to them may probably date from the same period. In 
the IL. they are spoken of as merely dead and buried in the ordinary course of 
nature, by way of accounting for their not being visible to Helen on the plain 
of Troy. Not that it is inconsistent with heroic legend for a hero first to die 
and then be translated to the state immortal, among the gods, if still not yet 
divine. For so in the account given by Proclus of the argument of the Zthio- 
pis, prefixed to the Schol. Ven., we read, ἔπειτα ‘Aztdlevs Μέμνονα κτείνει 
καὶ τούτω μὲν Ἠὼς παρὰ Διὸς αἰτησαμένη ἀϑανασέαν δίδωσιν: ἀθανασία 
therefore does not in this view imply exemption from death. Menelatis, we may 
remember, is somewhat doubtfully told (but see note on ὅδ, 561—g9) that he is 
not to die in Argos (Peloponnesus), and since the poet (or interpolator, if so 
he be) cannot probably mean that he was to die in Elysium, whither he was to 
be sent, his exemption from death is probably intended. But this is obviously 
a much simpler conception than an alternation of life with death between two 
persons, or the dichotomy of one into a phantom and a beatified hero. The 
worship of the Dioscuri was chiefly fostered by the Dorian Hegemony. Now 
the Dorians of Homer are a remote and obscure tribe of islanders (Pref. p. Lxxxvi). 
Hence this degree of development in the Dioscuric legend is inconsistent with 
Homeric fact in other respects, 

(26) As regards Herakles, his-accession to immortality was such an establish- 
ed and ubiquitous dogma from the Pindaric period downwards, that it seems 
nearly certain that his Homeric position as a shade among the shades would 
have revolted national feeling as subsequently developed to such an extent as 
to compel tampering with the passage;—that in fact it could only be qualified 
for recitation by room being found to squeeze in the apotheosis. By the time of 
Cleisthenes even Ajax had become an elect hero (Herod. V. 66); and Heracles stands 
in Pindar as a sort of godfather to Ajax, an elder, larger, grander figure. Isthm. 
V. 53 foll.). Hebé, moreover, who is certainly named as his wife in 2. 603, in 
the ΠΣ is found performing the offices usually assigned to the maiden daughter. 
I may add that the two lines (see note ad loc.) seem to me of doubtful genuine- 
ness, but that I see no reason for suspecting the general conception of Herakles 
in the shades as un-Homeric. If the passage had stood at first, 

τὸν δὲ μετ᾽ εἰσενόησα βέην Ἡρακληείην. 
ἀμφὶ δέ μιν κλαγγὴ νεκύων x. τ. λ., 
we may see at a glance how easily either Onomacritus or any early rhapsodist 


16 2, 302—4, 601-2. ἔἑκ[ἧκ E. gos. 
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might have been led by popular sympathy to insert the three intermediate lines 
and have made the anthithesis εἴδωλον" αὐτὸς δὲ a hinge to unite it with the 
text. It is worth while to cite bere Pindar Nem. I. 100 foll., respecting the 
death and apotheosis of Herakles, 

καὶ γὰρ ὅταν ϑεοὶ ἐν πεδέῳ Φλέγρας 

Γιγάντεσσιν μάχαν ἀντιάξωσιν, βελέων ὑπὸ ῥιπαῖσι 

κείνου φαιδίμαν γαίᾳ πεφύρσεσθαι κόμαν": 

ἔνεπεν. αὐτὸν μὰν ἐν εἰράνᾳ καμάτων μεγάλων ἐν σχερῷ 

ἁσυχίαν τὸν ἅπαντα γρόνον ποίναν λαχόντ᾽ ἐξαίρετον 

ὀλβέοις ἐν δώμασι, δεξάμενον ϑαλερὰν Ἤβαν ἄκοιτιν 

καὶ γάμον δαίσαντα, πὰρ di Κρονέδα 

σεμνὸν αἰνήσειν δόμον. 
Here the distinction between the hero as mortal and his immortal essence as 
deified is emphasized, as in Homer, by the pronoun αὐτὸν, this seems to me 
to yield a presumption in favour of the antiquity of the interpolation, whether 
due, as tradition ascribes it, to Onomacritus or not. 

(27) With regard to Minos a remarkable development of the myth is notice- 
nble as gathered from Plato’s Gorgias 523—6, where 4. 569 is cited. There we 
find a jurisdiction, retributive for good or evil done in this life, established 
among the shades, and Pluto, together with the office-bearers in the Islands of 
the Blessed, complaining that dooms on either side were often unfairly award- 
ed. On which Zeus established Minos and Rhadamanthus as judges for Asia, 
and acus for Europe, reserving harder cases for Minos to decide. The legend 
of Orion and Eés has been noticed on ξ. 121—4, and is probably a form of the 
duwn-myth. The mention of Orion in 2 310 means probably to include size and not 
heauty only, cf. 572, as the characteristic in which he excelled. So Pind., Isthm. 
IV. 84 speaks of φύσιν Θαριωνείαν, meaning stature. Donaldson there refers 
to an article on Orion in the Rheinisches Museum for 1834. In Hes. Opp. 498 ef al. 
us well as in H. his name is given to the constellation which has probably ever 
since retained it. 

(28) The question is more easily raised than answered. how the corporeal suf- 
ferings inflicted on Tityus, ‘Tantalus and Sisyphus could take effect upon phan- 
toms? But it belongs to a stage of thought with which H. we may be sure was 
not concerned. His εἴδωλα have an objective reality which suffices for all the 
purposes of his action. The difficulty, if it be one, applies equally to Virgil, 
where the shades are as light and unsubstantial as those of H. (Ain. VI. 292 
—3, 390—1, 413-4, 700---2), but who yet gives Tityus an immortale jecur etc., 
498. The question is not evaded nor is it solved. We may compare a paper 
in the Spectator speaking of a “certain visionary named Maraton’’ who is sup- 
posed to have made his way to the land of Shades of the North American In- 
dians. Here Addison indulges in several felicitous surprises occasioned by the 
unsubstantial character of what seemed substance to the eye. Plato in his 
Phedo and Gorgias uses words which suggest the same question. He insists on 
the soul and body parting company at death, and on the judge of the dead be- 
ing, like them, disembodied, αὐτῇ τῇ ψυχῇ αὐτὴν τὴν ψυχὴν θεωροῦντα, but 
he insists on the τιμωρέα which is to benefit the soul being δι᾿ ἀλγηδόνων καὶ 
ὀδυνῶν alike on earth and in Aides (524, [, 433, E). The Phmdo offers what 
may pass as a solution, in the supposition that the soul which has served 
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carnal lusts has contracted corporeal affinities, wore μηδὲν ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι 
ἀληϑὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ σωματοειδές .... ἐμβριϑὲς δέ ye, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι χρὴ 
εἶναι καὶ βαρὺ, καὶ γεῶδες καὶ ὁρατόν. Hence, he goes on to say, such souls 
are seen haunting tombs, ὥφϑη ἅττα ψυχῶν σκιοειδῇ φαντάσματα, οἷα παρ- 
ἕχονται af τοιαῦται ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα, af μὴ καϑαρῶς ἀπολυϑεῖσαι ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ὁρατοῦ μετέχουσαι, διὸ καὶ ὁρῶνται (81, B, C, D). The belief in apparitions 
taking a bodily form and often even speaking with an audible voice, although 
eluding all other tests of human sense, has been current in all ages and is by 
no means extinct. Nor have we any snch knowledge of the ultimate laws which 
govern the relations of body and spirit as would enable us decisively to refute 
them. Further, there seems no a privri difficulty in conceiving a soul, after 
quitting its mortal frame, to put on a body of such attenuated elements as to 
be unappreciable by human sense, or by the sense of touch, although capable 
of furnishing an organization which -would subject the soul to sensations of 
pleasure and pain. 


APPENDIX G. 4. 
ON 4, 281—97 AND ο. 225—s55. 


(1) These two passages contain opposite versions of the legend of Melampus; for 
though literally reconcileable, the spirit in which they are conceived is antagon- 
istic. 

(2) If we omitted ο. 229 -- 38 all would be clear and coherent with 2. 281—97, 
in which previous passage the story is told with clearness enough from the 
Pylian point of view. In 4. Neleus is the sturdy old chieftain who will have none 
but a man of mettle for a son-in-law, and will give his lovely daughter only to 
him who wins her by a successful foray against Iphiclus, his enemy, and drives 
home the beeves so hard to win (agyadgag). The noble seer (i, e. Melampus, 
though not named) essays the adventure, but is made prisoner by the herdsmen, 
and, after durance for a year, released by Iphiclus for the sake of some special 
exercise of his gift. The poet does not inform us whether the cattle were brought 
home and the lady won. But the Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλὴ probably implies 
that result in general language. 

(3) Now in ο. 229 —38. Neleus is the treacherous enemy of Melampus who, whilst 
the latter is detained in bonds by Phylacus, seizes and keeps his property. The 
attempt on Iphiclus’ cattle, so far from being viewed as a spirited adventure, 
ranks as a ‘grievous outrage’’ suggested by Erinys the mischief-maker. Melam- 
pus, however, eludes fate, drives home the beeves, and then takes revenge on 
Neleus for his dastardly (ἀεικὲς) act, and bestows the wife (i. ὁ. Peré, wiom he 
won, but now, we must suppose, disdained,) on his own brother; he then be- 
comes an exile in Argos, for so fate willed he should be a mighty prince of the 
Argives, marries a wife, builds a palace, and appears as the ancestor of a house 
of soothsayers, whence sprung afterwards the famous Amphiaraiis. 
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(4) This inconsistent portion is clearly an Argive legend, the former one in 2. we 
may call a Pylian one. That a year's imprisonment befell Melampus on account 
of a foray into Phylacé® undertaken against the cattle of Iphiclas or Phylacus, 
for the sake of Neleus’ daughter, is all that they have in common. The Argive 
legend starts from the expatriation of Melampus and seeks to account for it. 
This leads to the mention of the wrong done him by Neleus, which leads to the 
mention of his detention by Phylacus, which leads to that of the attempt to win 
Neleus’ daughter by doing a grievous wrong, f. 6. driving the cattle, which forms 
the starting point of the tale as told in 4. Thus far the story is told backwards, 
but throughout with a feeling against Neleus, who is the “haughtiest man on 
earth’’. Noted seers in historic times professed to trace to Melampus their pe- 
digree and their prophetic gift; see also the story told of him in Herod. IX. 34, 
where the only features found in common with this are the fact of his Pylian 
origin and Argive adoption, and the mention of his brother as benefiting by the 
advantages he gained. Pind. Pyth. VIII. ss—86 has preserved the legend of 
Amphiaraiis and Amphilochus and their connexion with the war of the Epigoni, 
and in a fragment of Stesich., preserved by Eustath. 316, 16, Amphilochus is 
made ‘to say πατρω᾽ ἐμὸν ἀντίϑεον Μελάμποδα. 


APPENDIX G..-5. 
ITHACA AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS. 


(1) The Scholiasts mention three brothers, Ithacus, Neritus and Polyctor, sons 
of Pterelaiis, who colonized the island of Ithaca from Cephallenia, and whose 
names are preserved in those of the island and some of its local features. This 
statement has merely the usual form of a Greek local myth and calls for no 
further notice. (Schol. Dindorf, g. 207.) 

(2) The first question is, which island, if any, of the Ionian group, (for common 
consent seems so far to limit the enquiry,) represents the Homeric Ithaca? I think 
this is capable of such a solution as may suffice not indeed for a prosaic and 
scientific, but for a poetic standard of accuracy. That is to say, many of the 
details of local scenery must be left out as mere poetic embellishment, and even 
the more general outline must be judged of in reference to the poet’s point of 
view, which is very different from that of the hydrographer. But poetic embellish- 
ment, in an age when there is no scientific knowledge, and perhaps among the 
great majority of the poet’s hearers, no accurate information to contradict, 
must be.held guiltless of any designed substitution of the picturesque for the true. 

(3) Telemachus in his return from his visit to Peloponnesus passes Phee 
and Elis and probably the most north-westerly points of that peninsula. 


* Phylacé in the catalogue is mentioned with other towns near it as furnish- 
ing the contingent led by the brothers Protesilaiis and Podarces, sons of Iphi- 
clus; the former of whom was slain once on landing before Troy; Β. 695—710. 
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Thence, having, we may suppose, hitherto crept along the coast, he launches 
forth (ἐπειπροέηκε) to the θοαὶ νῆσοι (0. 299), which may be safely assumed 
ta be those at the mouth of the Acheloiis, and the ‘same as the Eziyjae of B. 
625, or Echinades of Strabo, most of which have by the silt of the river been 
since united to the shore. There are indeed other islands along the coast, as 
also between Theaki and the mainland, but none sufficiently adjacent to each 
other to be regarded as a group, forming a sea-mark. But if indeed any of those 
other be assumed to be the @oal νῆσοι, the result as affecting this argument 
will be the same. The Alfydliy and Kgoxvieta of B. 633 are regarded by the 
Schol. there not as islands but as towns. A course nearly due N., continuing 
with slight variation his run past the Peloponnesian coast, would bring Tele- 
machus to the θοαὶ νῆσοι and due E, of Theaki. Now, he was warned by 
Pallas to avoid the πορϑμὸς between Ithaca and Samé, where the suitors lay in 
wait for him at Asteris. To judge from maps there is no point in the Ionian group 
so well suited to represent this rog@poc'as the strait between Cefalonia and 
T heaki, which narrows in some places to 2 miles wide and has several small 
islands in its narrow channel, of which any one might be Asteris. One of these 
two then must, it seems, be Ithaca. If however this one were Cefalonia, 
Telem. was widely out of his course for it; if it were Theaki, he was within 
a few miles of the best port in the island, now Dexia, supposed by Kruse and 
others to be the Φόρκυνος λιμήν of ν. 345. Again, taking the numbers of the 
suitors mentioned in 2. 247 foll. as 24, 20, 12 their proportion is approximately 
(omitting Dulichium, which with its adjacent group seems to have for surpass- 
ed all, cf. B 630, 637,) that of the size of the islands, assuming Theaki to be 
Ithaca, and Zanté Zacynthos; the last being a mean between Samé (Cefalonia) 
and the former. The statement also of ». 238 foll. favours the notion that Ithaca 
was not one of the larger islands, οὐδέ τι λίην οὕτω vavupos ἐστιν, seemingly 
equivalent to, “it is not so obscure as you might expect”, while the added 
remark, ἀτὰρ οὐκ εὐρεῖα τέτυκται, certainly suits Theaki best of all, which, 
where incised by its large harbour, Dexia, narrows to an isthmus of half-a-mile 
and is no where over 3 miles in breadth. The other epithets τρηχεῖα καὶ οὐκ 
ἱππήλατός ἐστι are also admirably adapted to Ithaca. The harbour, too, of 
Dexia is perhaps the only one in the whole group to which the description of 
v. 97 would apply, 


af τ᾽ ἀνέμων σκεπόωσι δυσαήων μέγα κῦμα 
ἔκτοθεν ἔντοσθεν δέ τ᾽ ἄνευ δεσμοῖο μένουσιν 
νῆες ἐύσσελμοι, or ἂν ὅρμου μέτρον ἕἴχωνται. 


(4) This haven, looking nearly N. E., is so shut in by the square corners 
of its own bay and so sheltered and overlapped by the opposite front of Leucas 
and the continent at from τὸ to 20 miles off, that it forms, for light vessels like 
those of the heroic times, or in fact Greek coasters at all times, a shelter 
leaving hardly a chance to bad weather. It is perhaps worth observing that 
the characteristic of the locality matches that of the hero of the tale. We 
should expect some noted facilities for shipping, and advantages for seaman- 
ship to be found in the home of the hero seaman, the very prince of maritime 
adventure. So, in a more modern day, the haven inlets ofthe Dart and Exe were 
the peculiar nursery of the Elizabethan race of English seamen. Now, no place 
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is so likely to retain the unbroken tradition of its name as that which has an 
unfailing advantage, like a fine natural harbonr, to ensure constant resort. 

(5) l.astly comes the argument of the name, or rather names, Assuming Samé 
to be the modern Cefalonia, the only change in the names of the leading group 
has been to take the name of the largest island from the people who dwelt 
there. Samé, or Samos, was a common name (ψάμμος sand?) become proper; 
and, being given to at least three islands, required, when intercourse became 
frequent, a distinctive title, such as that of the Θρηικέη Σάμος, the more im- 
portant island on the Asiatic coast being Samos par excellence. This name was 
no doubt the Κεφαλληνίη Σάμος, and as in the Thracian island the epithet 
coalesced in “Samothracia”, so here the Samo- was perbaps dropped and ἡ Ke- 
φαλληνίη alone remained. Now, since this is hardly to be deemed a change, for 
Kegadinves occurs several times, we have here the fact of 3 islands with, in 
effect, the same names as in Homer’s time, and with no indication, as far as 
tradition gues, of their having ever changed them. Strabo indeed might specu- 
late on this or that island showing features of discrepancy from the Homeric 
description, and deny that the Ithaca of his day — undoubtedly the modern 
Teaki — was the one the poet intended, but this is only a testimony that in 
popular acceptance it was Ithaca. And although we can conceive a race of con- 
querors succeeding in effacing old names and imposing new ones on conquered 
islands, who ever heard of their giving the names of a group a twist round, 
as it were, or making two of its members change names? Each name in such 
& group tends to keep the other names in their right places; and the chances 
against any such change being effected are proportionably multiplied and cer- 
tainly whenever the legend of Odys. — not necessarily the present poem embo- 
dying it, but the legend — became popular in Greece, from that time the clear 
title of the island then identified with it would be too broadly fixed in the popu- 
lar eye to allow of its being lost. There have probably always been islanders 
there who prized as a set-off against the smallness of their domain the fame 
which that title procured them and found it a passport to the notice of the 
world; anJ their self-interest in the question would be a guarantee, against the 
title ever having become lost to the territory. 

(6) The absence of any equally certain site for Dulichium is what has given 
some ground of doubt regarding Ithaca. Spobn, as Bondelmont before him, tuok 
Theaki for Dulichium, seeing, that the large port on its kb. side has the rem- 
nant of a tuwn still called Dolicha. Spohn also placed Homer’s Ithaca in a 
much smaller island, Sathako, 7 ur 8 miles from Theaki. ‘This last is a mere 
barren hummock without a spring of water or an acre of arable land. Strabo 
placed Duliciium near the mouth of the Acheloiis; see App. 1). 7. Pietro della 
Valle (cir, 1614) took Dulichium for a part, ike Samé, of Cefalonia. Of modern 
travellers, Gell, Holland and Dodwell agree in accepting Theuki for Ithaca, | 

(7) The chief difficulty, however, remains in the lines ἐ. 21—6. 

ἐν δ᾽ῦρος αὐτῇ 
Νήριτον εἰνοσίφυλλον ἀριπρεπές. ἀμφὶ δὲ νῆσοι 
πολλαὶ ναιετάουσι μάλα σχεδὸν ἀλλήλῃσι, 
Δουλίχιόν ts Σάμη τε καὶ ὑλήεσσα Ζάκυνθϑος. 
αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴ πανυπερτάτη εἰν ἀλὶ κεῖται 
πρὸς ζόφον, at δέ τ᾽ ἄνευϑε πρὸς ἠῶ t ἠέλιον τε. 
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Now the only two islands which could properly be said to be μάλα σχεδὸν ἀλλ. 
are Theaki and Cefalonia, since Zacynthus (Zanté) lies considerably to the 8., and 
Dulichium, supposing it at the Acheloiis’ mouth, considerably to the E. of these 
first two. Nor, taking αὐτὴ to mean, as it certainly must, Ithaca, can it be 
strictly said to lie furthest to the W. (ζόφον), nor the rest to lie to the E. of 
it, nor is it “flat”, if that be the meaning of γϑαμαλή. But, if we examine 
the group, these difficulties will be seen to imply a general geographical inac- 
curacy affecting the whole of them (Theaki Cefalonia Zanté). None of them is so 
situated as to be markedly πρὸς foqov, with the others relatively apart and to 
the E. I conceive indeed that the last line has a general reference to the fact 
that these three lie to the W., and that there was another group, Dulichium and 
the Poa) νῆσοι, lying a considerable interval to the E. Since, however, this 
difficulty is general, not specially bearing on the claims of any island to represent 
Ithaca, it may be left without further remark, than that such an amount of in- 
accuracy is what we might expect in an age when books and maps were not, 
and when hearsay or a casual visit was the sole means by which a poet, assum- 
ed to be from the Asiatic Ionian coast, could inform himself of the facts. I 
regard this therefore rather as a confirmation of the unity of authorship in thé 
two poems. At any rate, if the author of the Odyssey had been a Western Greek, 
his local knowledge might be expected to show as much accuracy as we find 
when the islands of the Asiatic coast, or that coast itself, is mentioned in the 
Iliad. Nor should we omit the tradition οὗ the poet’s blindness, when discussing 
any question on which his descriptions are challenged on the ground of fact. 
Supposing his sight lost after a visit in early life to these remote parts, and 
their scenes afterwards recalled in talk and song, how much of exactness might 
the mind’s oiginal picture be expected to retain? 

(8) Similarly there is none of the group which the opithet χγϑαμαλὴ can liter- 
ally suit. The word occurs in various associations in four other passages, The 
Greek wall is γϑαμαλώτατον near the ship of Ajax,'* the leaf beds of Laer- 
tes"! are γϑαμαλαὶ, one of the rocks at Scylla is γϑαμαλώτερος,." and more 
closely in point with our present subject the phrase αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴ κεῖται, "5 
is used of Aeaea, Circe’s island. δίσκον thinks, ‘fast rooted in the sea,’’ as 
opposed to floating islands, e. g. Delos, that of Aeolus etc., is the meaning. This 
sense is wholly unsuited to all the above four passages. Further, if it be appli- 
eable here, αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴ κεῖται should be distinctive of Ithaca, whereas 
all the islands of the group are equally in this sense y@auaiat. But the pas- 
sages cited show that χθαμαλὴ is uniformly true to its connexion with χαμαὶ, 
not in the sense of “fast” but of “lowly”, as Aumilis from humi rather than 
solida from solum. It means “low” or “flat”, but how applicable here? The 
parallel case of Aeaea shows how. In κ. 194 —6 Odys, mounts an eminence 
(σκοπιὴν παιπαλόεσσαν) to command a prospect of the island which, as thence 
seen, lies y@auoin, with a boundless margin of sea apparently overbrimm- 
ing it. 

(9) Every one who has had a similar opportunity must have noticed how from 
such a height all minor eminences tend to flatten down beneath him, Be they 
ever 80 numerous and irregular, they are for the moment lost in the downward 
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perspective. Thue the poet's stand-point is that of a “bird's-eye view”, and the 
phrase αὐτὴ dt x. τ. λ., refers, not to Ithaca in contrast with other islands, but 
in contrast with its own leading feature, Mount Neritus, mentioned just before. 
Similarly the shield of Nestor is all of gold, κάνονάς te καὶ aveny," i. e. the 
shield proper, or by itself, without those accessories. So again, we have ‘* 
ἄλλοι δὲ ῥινοῖς ἄλλοι δ᾽ αὐτῇ σι βόεσσιν 

where the βόες are thus distinguished from their leading part, the δινοὶ, just as 
the νῆσος αὐτὴ from the mountain here. Virgil has a similar use of ipse in 
Georg. 11. 297, where the central stem of a tree is thus distinguished from the 
branches, 

— media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram; 
and again in Georg. IV. 374, 

Aureus ipse, sed in foliis quae plurima circum 

Funduntur, ete., 
where the central disk of the flower amellum is contrasted with the petals which 
hang around. This relation of distinctness between the island and its principal 
feature, Mount Neritus, is preserved even in the Catalogue, "9 

of δ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκην εἶχον καὶ Νήριτον εἰνοσίφυλλον, 

but naturally becomes more conspicuous here. 

(10) Schreiber accepts the view of Palmer, who would read z@apaidy referred 
to ail, but the parallel in x. 196 αὐτὴ δὲ χϑαμαλὴ κεῖται, where ἀλλ does not 
occur, is against this; it being nearly certain that the relation of these four 
words to each uther in the two passages is the same. Possibly, some point of 
view might be found from which not only the island would appear thus relative- 
ly χϑαμαλὴ, but the only others in sight might appear ἀμφὶ, scattered 
about ‘it, and the yrincipal group within the eye’s range at a distance east- 
ward, ’ ue bp bee a 

ἄνευθε πρὸς ἠὼ τ ἡἕλιον τε. 
This, however, is hypothetical only, and is a descent into greater minuteness 
than is necessary in a poetical description from recollection or hearsay. It 
remains to be noticed that, when this stand-point is quitted, the relations fade, 
and Ithaca comes out as xgava7,?° afyéBotog,*' tenzeia,*? and the like, and the 
main headland, though striking still, is no more the pole — so to speak — of 
the entire prospect. 

(11) Strabo took γϑαμαλὴ as meaning not ταπεινὴ, but πρόσχωρος τῇ ἠπείρῳ 
ἐγγυτάτω οὖσα αὐτῆς. But nearness to land, as opposed to sea, is nowhere, as 
has been shown, a sense of this adj. in H. Strabo understands πανυπ. πρὸς ξόφον 
as “furthest to the North”, mistaking, as will be further shewn, the sense of 
ξόφος. The Schol, Vulg. makes χϑαμαλὴ mean “deep-lying”, and explains xavv- 
περτάτη as of a moral elevation due to the fame (δόξῃ) of its people! The 
Schol. Ambros. similarly, but more vaguely, interprets χϑαμαλὴ in reference 
to its situation (@éorv), and πανυπ. as the Schol. Vulg., but has another view 
which be puts first, that previously mentioned being given as an alternative. His 
first view is, that the word y@ayu. is to be understood of the E. side, and πανυπ. 
(in connexion with πρὸς ζόφον) “highest towards the W.” This does not seem 
to correspond to any natural fact, but rather to misrepresent the case; since the 
only part which, to judge from Kruse’s large-scale map, can literally be called 
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“flat”, is on the W. side, between the slopes of Neritus and the sea. Eustath. 
states the alternative view given, as above, by the Schol. Ambros., with apparent 
acceptance, but afterwards seems rather to accede to that Strabo. 

(12) There remains the statement that Ithaca, supposed Theaki, is πρὸς 
ξόφον. I agree with Ukert that the gloom of sunset and therefore “the west” 
is the quarter intended, as shown by the contrasted direction πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν 
ce. Such expressions as ἤδη γὰρ φάος οἴγεϑ᾽ ὑπὸ ζόφον,,8 and the contrast 
between those who dwell πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν te and those ποτὲ ξόφον ἠερόεντα," 
as also between the flights of birds,® discriminated as regards direction by the 
same phrases, leave this unmistakable, Schreiber sees this, but adds that, if the 
meanings of 7@g and ἠέλιος could be divided, be feels sure (ich halte mich 
tiberzeugt) that by ἡώς H. would have expressed the E. and by ἠέλιος the S. 

(13) I feel sure that the poet expressed but one notion, as above stated, by 
πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν ts, which seems clear by πρὸς ξόφον being used alone for 
the balancing expression. But again, the question occurs what is the poet’s 
stand-point in his E. and W.? It appears likely that such directions were refer- 
ed to navigation, which in those ages and long after was customary only in 
the summer season; and thus, taking the solstice as its culminating point, we 
obtain for ζόφον, or sunset, a point to the N. of W. Of course it may be ar- 
gued that sunrise (7@¢) ought similarly to include a northward extension at 
the same time. Theoretically this would follow, but practically it need not. If 
Logos, or sunset, were made the standard, the opposite point might remain un- 
determined, simply through the problem not being thought out. But even if any 
point in the N,E, quadrant be taken as meant by πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ x. τ. 4., it will 
not disturb our reckoning significantly. Indeed, there is some reason for think- 
ing that the poet does in effect recognize a north-eastern sunrise as well as a 
north-western sunset, see note on w. 1—2. The next fact to be noticed is that 
Peloponnesus is the point of view from which the question would ingthe poet’s 
time be judged. We should consider how would it look from the water, as the 
islands came in sight of a coaster rounding the N. W. angle of Peloponnesus? 
Ithaca would apparently not be reached till Zacynthus and Samé had been pass- 
ed, nor sighted, till they had been some time in sight; and if the nearest point 
to Peloponnesus of each of these three islands be taken, that of Ithaca lies, by 
Spruner’s map both further to the W. (and a fortiori to the N, W.) and further 
from Peloponnesus, than either of the other two. Now this further ran from 
Peloponnesus to reach it, is probably what is meant by πανυπ. εἰν add κεῖται, 
whilst the voyager would be unconscious, seeing the summer sun setting before 
him, that the whole of that extension was not westerly. It is conceivable that 
the poet himself may have made the run which he ascribes to his own Telem. 
when returning from Pylos, and then all the observations as regards direction 
etc. would have a relative truth and fall naturally into their place, 

(14) I take πανυπερτάτη εἰν ail, therefore, in Strabo’s sense of “furthest 
over in the 868, παν- having the force of πάντων, or here, πασῶν, i. 6. νήσων; 
ef. the similarly formed πανύστατος in t. 452. For some English parallel forms 
see the note on xapxgatoy at x. 403. 

(15) The name Kepaddnves * is given generally to the subjects of Odys. and is 
applied to the whole body of the suitors,27 some of whom probably lay out of his 
2 y. 335. "4 v. 240—1. % M. 239—40. 35 B. 631, ὦ. 377—8. * ὦ. 429. 
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dominion. The Χεφαλᾶλ. are supposed by Laertes, o. 355, to be likely to be sum- 
moned by the suitors’ faction in Ithaca to avenge the death of their own 
ἄριστοι. The name occurs nowhere in H. in the sing. Κεφαάλλην. It may perhaps 
be derived from κνέφας by dropping v, cf. κελαένη and μελαέφνη from χμέλας. 
Its situation towards the κνέφας == Logos (δνύφος δνοφερὸν) or “west” would 
thus be the key to its original meaning. Laértes had led Cephallenians in a 
foray on the mainland, unless, as probably in 2. 367, some part of Cefalonia 
itself be meant by ἠπείροιο. He had then sacked Nericum there. This ambigu- 
ity of the word ἥπειρος does not however weigh for much. A large island 
like Samé might be an ἤπειρος as compared with a smaller, like Asteris or even 
with one as large as Theaki. As regards the question of Odysseus’ flocks and 
herds, Samé is probably meant by ἤπειρος in &. 100, since Philoetius, chief of 
the ἀνέρες ἐσθλοὶ who had charge of them (£. 104, cf. v. 310) is ferried over 
by the πυρϑμῆες. ordinarily plying. as it seems, ¢. 6. on the πορϑμὸς between 
Ithaca and Samé, which latter was therefore the pasture-ground. 

(16) Vélcker ὃ 34 argues that Noémon’s herd of horses, and the other cattle 
tended by Philoetius, were probably on the same ἥπεερος, wherever it lay. But 
we are expressly told that Noémon’s horses were in Elis,* which is expressly call- 
ed ἱππόβοτος, and we have a mention of horse-races and prizes there, . 670 
foll. Besides, Noémon needs his own ship for the passage, which seems to show 
that no πορϑμῆες were available thither. Although, however, Samé is probably 
- the ἤπειρος of Odysseus’ sheepmasters, yet the ἤπειρος of the Laértian con- 
quest may have lain elsewhere, for instance in the peninsula of Leucas, where 
Spruner’s map places Nericum. Thus we find Odys. led to the war 

of τ᾿ ἤπειρον ἔχον ἠδ᾽ ἀντιπέραι' ἐνέμοντο, 
where, if two regions are intended, one of the two is probably the Acarnanian 
mainland at or near Leucas, now an island, and made so first by the Corin- 
thians, (Ni. on α. 259) and the conquest of Laértes would account for Odysseus’ 
authority being recognized there. As regards the further notices of those parts, 
we have a Θεσπρωτῶν βασιλεὺς named Φεέδων,Ἶ9 an Αἰτωλὸς ἀνὴρ, who had 
taken refuge in Ithaca from a family qnarrel, and several mentions of an 
Ἔχετον βασιλῆα βροτῶν δηλήμονα πάντων, 
as ruling on the ἤπειρος. The Thesprotians were also before the Trojan war 
allies (ceptor) of the Ithacans,** and were presumably still so, since Odys. is 
spoken of as be'ng received hospitably among them,®* and peacefnl traffic appears 
to be going on at the time of his return between them and Dulichium. ™ 

(17) The ἤπειρος has commonly the epithet μελαένη in the mouths of the 
Ithacan islanders, denoting probably the contrast of its dark mass with the bright 
sea across which it was visible; so μέλαιναι νῆες passim. 
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ON THE PRONOUN AND THE ARTICLE EVOLVED FROM IT. 


e ἢ ει a eV a 

(1) 1. 0, 9, τὸ, 2.05, 7, 0, 3. but plur. ot, at, a, 
τι [4] ΠῚ A 
and 0, ἢ, το, and tol, tal, ta. 


δ δ᾽ 635—7. %&. 316, τ. 287. ὅ9ξ, 379. 31 σ. ὃς, 116, φ. 308. x. 427 
339. 526, τ. 271. et. 291—2. 
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In these we have really two distinct pronominal forms embodying: different 
elements mixed up together. The masc. and fem. ὃ ἢ, or ὃς ἢ, may be compfred 
with the oldest English forms of pronouns for the same genders, se seo, aud each 


is personal and subjective. In the earliest distinctives of language the subfect_ . 


is a person and the person a subject, and this subjectivity is more intensely 
present in the first person than in the second, but in the third is in the oldest 
stage of langnage hardly present at all. Thus only masc. or fem. nouns could 
properly have a nom. case, neuters came into existence as objects; and probably 
pronouns of the third person are oldest of all in that case. Thus we have tum, 
guum, tam, guam, really pronouns in their oldest forms, as shown by tan-tus quan- 
tus formed on fam quam: tantus thus means “that-object-like”’. 


(2) Accordingly, when a pronoun of the third person was wanted to become a 
subject, it fell back on the pronoun of the second person, to which second ori- 
ginally belonged and from which were developed the se seo* of our earliest Eng- 
lish and the ὃς or 0, ἢ, of Greek, the aspirate in which last represents the sibi- 
lant of the former. 


(3) In earliest English, as in Greek. the nenter and all the oblique cases in 
all genders followed the objective forms.** It is probable that τὸ as a neut. 
accus. is older than ὃς, or 0, ἢ. 48 mas. and fem. nomin. and similarly ¢haet in Eng- 
lish is probably older as accus. than se seo as nomin. Now all these singulars 
probably existed long before their plurals. Hence we have, oldest, thaet £0 


is | a iy] 
recent og Oro ἢ 
86 seo 
more oe at 
recent, αὶ τοὶ cal τὰ, 
ἐλά 


If we may argue from the analogy of English’ in which thd is the only plur. nom. 
and acc., tol and ταὶ are older than of and af as plur. But se seo thaet became 
by 1200 BR. C.*** the theo the, with the often for a plur. form too. This shows that 
the older form was the stronger, the more inveterately objective or thirdpersonal; 
and as the inflexions are shed off, the alone remains our def. art. 

(4) Now throughout a considerable stage of the English language this pronoun 


* The sin these is a trace of the 2. person, oldest form Fa (Donaldson New 
Crat. 8. 132.) and accordingly se has a by form or dialectic form the, and seo 
has theo or thim, recalling thee thou of the 2nd. pers. so ὦ οὗτος is 2nd. pers. 
and ὦ rev = "Ὃ you.” So the Greek σὺ is connected not only with the Latin 
tu of 2. pers. but with suf (F.) of the third. 


+e Mas. Fem. Neut. Ὶ 

Nom. se sen thaet was the furm of the demonstrative pro- 
Acc. thone tha thaet noun in earliest English from which 
Sing. Gen. thaes ἢ mas. comes our def. article “the”, just as os 
Dat. tham ὁ and }thaerefem.$ or ὃ 7 τὸ became ὁ ἡ τὸ in Greek. In 
Abl, thy neut. this pronoun thd tham have furnished the 
Nom. and Acc. in all genders thé modern they them, while from thara we 

Plur. Gen. ἫΝ "  thara., yet ¢heir. 





Abl. and Dat. Ν ” »  tham. 


***® Except, it is said, in Kentish, where in the thirteenth century se si the 
is found. 


~“. 
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fluctuated between a demonstrative or rel. use and one as a definite article, I will 
give a few examples from “Philology of the English Tongue’’ by Prof. Earle. 


Hine man ber tha sona of tham bedde to cyrcan. 


(Swithun) 


Him men bare then soon from the bed to church 


The burh the he ahte. (Layamon) 
The borough that he owned. 


Canst thu thone preost the is 
gehaten Eadsige? (Saxon) Earle p. 37 


Thone the he geseat on thaere cyr- 


The leof him wes an heorten, id. 
Who dear to him was at heart. 


Knowest thou the priest 
that is called Eadsige? 


Him whom he saw in the church. 


can ib. 

And Gloithat child hahten. (Layamon) 

To than blisfolle kyinge. (ib.) 

The strengeste of alle than tune. (ib.) 
This is precisely the: stage in which we find the pronoun-article in Homeric 
Greek; and, as I have shown at length in the Pref. to this vol., in all the earlier 
Greek poets, 

(5) I will proceed to exemplify a few of its more remarkable forms or uses in 
Homer. I need hardly state that the same pronoun which furnished the article 
became also the relative. 

ὃ for masce. sing. relat., αἰδοῖος »νεμεσητὸς δ pe προέηκε συϑέσθϑαι. 35 Ari- 
starchus also wrote, not ὅς, but 0 σφεν ξὐφρονέων.3᾽ 

ὃς for demonstrative, ὃς γὰρ devratog ἤλϑεν 4χαιῶν,51 orrelat. and demonstr. 
hoth, μηδ᾽ ov τινα γαστέρι μήτηρ κοῦρον ἐόντα φέροι, μηδ᾽ ὃς φύγοι.38 
This is found in later Greek. καὶ ὃς * “and he’’, at the beginning of 
a sentence is often found in Plato and Xenophon, and also καὶ of ** 
“and they,’’ with καὶ τὸν καὶ τὴν, ἘΡῈ in the objective relation, in the same 
writers, all chiefly in dialogue. Comp. οὐχ ὃ μὲν ὃς δ᾽ ov, “ποῖ one so, 
the other not” (but ailso), So Pind. τὰ καὶ τὰ; cf. ὃς καὶ ὃς, “this and 
that man,’’ Herod, IV, 68. 

to for relative, τό of καὶ ῥίγιον ἔσται. 

τοῦ for relative, τοῦ μέν te ψαύουσιν ἐπισσώτρου τρέχες axgat.®® This is 
specially noteworthy as the rov begins the line, and has thus no me- 
trical excuse. 

(6) A tendency is observable to distinguish the relative use, whether of ὃς or 
δ, by the addition of the particle te, except in the nom. ὃ; since Ὁ τε is ἃ com- 
bination which, I believe, does not occur. But the combination never acquired 
such a hold on the language as to be generally distinctive of the relative. ὃς 
τε, however, in H. is so common as not to need citation in support of it, As 
regards the oblique cases, I will cite for 


And Gloi the child named. 


To that blissful King. 
The strongest of all the town. 


τὸν τε relative, . τόν te τρομέουσι καὶ ἄλλοι. 49 
τῇ τ. 5, . ῥάβδον, τῇ τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ὄμματα ϑέλγει. 4 
(7) The te was similarly added to οἷος and more rarely to ὅσος, to bring out 
more clearly their relative force. Examples are 
37 χα, 286. 


% 4, 233. B. 160, 228. 


35 4, 649; cf. A. 388, M. 380, N. 211. 
 P, 203. 1 Q. 343. 


SZ. 59. W519. 


‘ 
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οἷός τε relative, ἄϑλων οἷά τε πολλὰ per’ ἀνθρώποισι πέλονται." 
ἠλάκατα στρωφῶσιν ἥμεναι, οἷάτε φύλλα μακεδνῆς 
aly εέροιο. 4 
ὅσος τ ,, , ὅσον τ᾽ ἐπὶ Quton πάσης." 
τόσσον ἀπῆν ὅσον τε γέγωνε βοήσας. 


It seems to me likely that the use of the words ὃς οἷος ὅσος and the like 
with te is earlier than without it in this relative meaning. The appendage would 
be specially convenient in the nom. sing. to distinguish ὃς ἢ rel. from the same 
demonstr. But as the pronoun demonstrative gradually in spoken speech became 
ode nde τόδε, and ὁ ἡ τὸ lapsed into the def. article, as moreover οἷος and 
ὅσος found sufficient distinctives in τοῖος τόσος, the re was abandoned. We 
have, however, a trace of re so used in the οἷός ve εἰμι = δύναμαι of later 
Greek. 


(8) Two or three examples of the Homeric use of ὁ ἡ to as the article may 
suffice: aw δ᾽ ὁ πάϊς... .. ἐκλίνϑη ἰάχων"; at δὲ γυναῖκες ἤλυθον; τὰ 
χερείονα νικὰ." 

(9) It looks as if the pronoun demonstr. ὃ was used first to introduce a noun, 
or give notice of it as to come further on in the sentence, that then gradually 
the two approached each other, and the pron. thus lapsed into the article. Sach 
an instance we have in 

αὕταρ ὃ μήνιε νηυσὶ παρήμενος ὠκοπόροισιν, 

διογενὴς Πηλέως υἱὸς,ᾳτόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Αχιλλεὺς,"" 
justas we find other pronouns’ e.g. εἰ μὲν δὴ νῦν τοῦτο φίλον μακάρεσσι ϑεοῖσιν, 
νοστῆσαι Odvorja*®; so Plato Repub. 606 B, ἐκεῖνο κερδαίνειν ἡγεῖται τὴν 
ἡδονήν. 

(10) Another intermediate stage is where the pronoun (or article?) points to 
the thing or person as known before, ὥς εἰπὼν τὸ σκῆπτρον ἀνέσχεθε, where 
τὸ ox. is “the well known official staff’, ὁ μοχλὸς ἐλαϊνος5' “the (aforesaid) 
olive club”; see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 444, 4. 


(11) Adverbial uses are chiefly noticeable in τῷ, “in that case", too common 
to need citation, and in τὸ and ὃ for “wherefore’’, e.g. τὸ καὶ porzayes ὀφέλλειϑ ; 
τοίου γὰρ καὶ πατρὸς, ὃ καὶ πεπνυμένα βαάξεις δ; as also very often in ofa, οἷά 
τε, οἷον, 88 

ἐλαίῳ ἀμβρότῳ, οἷα θεοὺς ἐπενήνοθεν." 
φιλήσξαι, οἷά κ᾽ ἔχωμεν."5 

He κατὰ πρῆξιν ἢ μαψιδίως ἀλάλησϑε, 
ola τε ληιστῆρες ; "δ 

οἷόν σ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὀμόσας περ ἐπήγαγον. 


(12) This arose out of such constructions as the following, in which the neuter 
adj. ofa has an agreement of a loose’ non precise nature with the class to which 
the antecedent belongs rather than with that antecedent itself, 


42 8. 160. 48 ῃ. 106-7. “4,114. 45 2. 467—68. “A. 225—6. 47 A. 576. 

48 A.'488—9. “a, 82—3.  H.4gr2. 5Γ 1. 378; cf. 319. % &. 332. % δ. 206; 

cf, also a. 382, y. 146, 166, μ. 295, 323. 549. 364-5. "So. 381. *y. 73, 
b 254. % ξ 392, ) 
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ἠπεροπῆα τ᾽ ἔμεν καὶ ἐπίκλοπον, of ace πολλοὺς 

βόσκει γαῖα μέλαινα... ἀνθρώπους." 

ἐδωδὴν. . ., οἷα βροτοὶ ἄνδρες ἔδουσιν, * 
or where it agrees with the thing which has happened instead of the person to 
whom it has happened; as in, 

οὔτ᾽ ἄρ βεβλημένος οξέϊ χαλκῷ, 
οὔ τ᾽ αὐτοσχεδίην οὑτασμένος, οἷά τε πολλὰ 
γέγνεται ἐν πολέμῳ. i.e. τὸ βεβλῆσθαι, τὸ οὕτασϑαι. © 


It cannot be necessary for me to illustrate further the subject of this appen- 
dix by tracing the development of the def. art. in the Romance languages from 
the Latin demonstr. pron. il/e. That fact in those languages is clear from evid- 
ence which lies on the surface of their history, and needs no citations in support 
of it from writers who belong to their transitional period in this respect. That 
there must have been such a transitional period, whether marked by extant 
.writers or not, is clear from that evidence; and thus it may be taken to be a 
law in a large class of languages which possess a def. art. that it was developed 
out of the demonstr. pronoun; and indeed classical Greek never quite shook off 
the traces of what its def. article had once been. How early this development 
in Greek began, I do not think there is any evidence to show. It is sufficient 
to notice that it is in the ‘transitional stage that we encounter it first, as has 
been shown in the pref. to this vol. p. LXXV. foll. by citations from a number 
of the earliest poets of whom fragments are extgnt. 


APPENDIX A. 24. 


Since completing the Preface to this volume, I notice in Ahrens de dialect. 
4olic. some remarks on the Digamma as used in Xolic Greek, which go some 
way to confirm the view taken in that Preface p. uxxii. I therefore here sub- 
join them. It will be seen that Ahrens’ view is, that the Zolian poets, Alceus 
and Sappho, mostly dropped the f, and that by the time of-Alexander the 
Zolians had wholly lost it. Now, the olians are supposed to have retained 
it longest in use—longer i. e. than other Greeks, Asiatic or European. There- 
fore we ought to expect to find the F flourishing even amongst the olians at 
a period considerably earlier than Alcssus and Sapphé, since in their time it 
was evidently in its decline. Further, since the other Asiatics lost it earter, 
we should expect to find its flourishing period amongst the Ionians consider- 
ably earlier still. But it is assumed that “our Homer” was an Ionian Greek; 
and, when he composed (allowing for the alterations wrought by rhapsodic re- 
citation, aud for later additions which have adhered), the F evidently was 
flourishing. This therefore throws us back to a period considerably earlier, I 


1. 364—5. 8. 196—7; cf. ἔξ. 62—3. 4. 535—7. 
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might‘say far earlier, than Alcseus and Sapphé for the composition of Ionian 
Greek so far digammated as “our Homer” is, Ahrens’ words are as follows:— 

Neque tamen semper aut ubique antiqui digammex tenaces erant. Nam et in 
titulis nullum eius uestigium, ubi adeo Lesb. 2166, 16 δἴχοσι ). 24 οἰκήσοισι, 
Lamps. 12 ἴσως, Cum. 41 efxoveg leguntur, quas uoces olim digamma habuisse, 
ex eodem Homero et aliunde constat et in poetarum reliquiis reperiuntur, ubi 
digamma, quod olim fait, uim consonantis amisisse metro appareat. Satis erit, 
certissima exempla afferre: A. 41 amalapvoy εἴπην, s7 to δ᾽ ἔργον, S. 51 
ὅσσον ἴδην, 8. 111 ex antiquo papyro πρῦσέδοισαν (nec minus in fr. 110 ex 
eodem papyro οὐκ οἵἷδα non ov foiéa scriptum est), 8. 3 paevvdr εἶδος, 8. 74 
ἐπεμμένα, A. τ ὦ ᾽ναξ, 8. 2, 1 κῆνὸς ἴσος, 44 ἔρχεταϊ ἶσος, A. 5 εὐπέδιλλος 
Ἶρις, 5. ss καλιστ᾽ ἐϊκάσδω. α * * * Igitur auidentur Lesbii digamma ante 
uocales initiales ex antiqua lingua hereditate acceptum iam Alcei et Sapphus 
tempore plerumgque neglexisse, postea ante Alexandrum M. prorsus abiccisse. 
Ahrens de dial. Zol. § 5. p. 32—3. * * * * Diphthongus év ex « et di- 
gamma prodiit in εὐάλωκα, χεύω, πνεύω, δεύω, etc., ut in Homeric evads; at 
ἐάνασσε Alc. 53, faye S.2, 11, χέω A. 31, S. 2, 13, alia leguntur, non εὐάνασσε 
(quamquam ipsum augmentum syllabicum olim digamma interfuisse prodit), 
svaye, ubi eadem ualent de reduplicatione, χεύω. Postremo accedunt αὔρηκτος, 
εὐράγη, quibuscum conspirat Homericum taiaveevog. Apparet nullam certam 
regulam atque normam in his regnare, sed casu quodam factum uideri, ut in 
aliis digamma in v mutaretur, in aliis eiceretur. Ibid. p. 38—g9. 








